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By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 40 Illustrations 
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FICTION 


THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF 
MAURIN 
By JEAN AICARD. [Translated.} 


* “ Maurin fs a great story-teller—‘ galégeades’ they call their yarns 
in Provence. . . . Sketches of prefects, an achers, 
peasants are clevetly drawn. ‘There is not a dull page in the 
volume.”’—Sootsman. 

“Those who imagine they kcow their France already will find a 
good deal to surprise and instruct them in this absorbing picture of 
provincialism.”— 





GERMAINE 
By H. C. ROWLAND. 
“ From its first page this novel ickens the reader with its Intense 


vitality and individuality."’"—Wor 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, 


“Deserves nothing but praise. . lever story well told and 
an endlessly amusing caricature of the “petty side of life."— Punch. 


TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 
By W. 8. JACKSON, Author of ‘‘ Nine Points of the 
Ww.” 
“Sparkling and incisive. . . . Vadeniably entertaining.” 


vening Standurd. 
THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN McAULAY. 
*‘A brilliant tour de force.”"—Athsnaum. 
THE ODD MAN 
By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, 


“One of the most refreshing and amusing books that we have read 
for some months. . . . A bouk to put on one’s shelves.” poe 
—. ont. 


ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 
NOW READY—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
L'ILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Being the 10th Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
the Works of Anatole France in English. 
PUBLISHED.—“ The White Stone,” ‘ Thais,” ‘ Bal- 
thasar,” ‘‘The Well of St. Clare,” ‘The Garden of 
Epicurus,” ‘The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 
other of Pearl,” ‘The Red Lily,” “ Merrie Tales 
of Jacques Tournebroche.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue Acapemy has a reputation as a prophet which it is 
bound to sustain. Our readers will recollect that the 
course of events with regard to the Budget, the nature 
of its contents and its certain fate at the hands of the 
House of Lords were accurately forecast in this paper 
more than a year ago, and many months before the text 
of the Budget was made public. In the same way we 
can claim to have prophesied the rejection of Mr. 
Asquith’s Licensing Bill by the House of Lords, and the 
rejection of each of the three Education Bills, brought 
in by Messrs. Birrell, McKenna, and Runciman respec- 
tively. Our prophecy as to the ultimate ignominious 
collapse of the Woman’s Suffrage movement seems also 
in a fair way of realisation. Under these circumstances 
we consider that it is distinctly “up to” Tas AcapEMY 
to make a forecast of the result of the General Election 
which begins this day week. Here it is: We think that 
the Conservative and Unionist party will secure a majority 
of at least a hundred over all other parties combined. 
We shall not be in the least surprised if the majority 
turns out to be a great deal more than a hundred. On 
the other hand we shall be greatly disappointed if it 
turns out to be under that figure. 


According to the New York correspondent of the Dazly 
Mail Mrs. J. A. Bryce, wife of the Liberal member for 
Inverness, has gone to America because, as she explained 
in interviews printed in various New York journals, she 
is unable to support her husband’s candidature. 
“Women,” she said, “largely helped the Liberals to 
power in 1906. I thought then I could win Mr. Bryce 
to ‘the cause,’ but I have not succeeded, and fear I 
shall not succeed. 
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kind I cannot assist my husband’s candidature, and out of 
loyalty to my husband I cannot oppose him, I am remaining 
in America until after the election.” We think Mr. 
Bryce is to be sincerely congratulated on the decision 
adopted by his amiable consort. We are led to infer 
that Mrs. Bryce has now been engaged for nearly 
four years in the task of endeavouring to “con- 
vert” her unfortunate husband to the “cause.” The 
picture thus conjured up of the circumstances of the 
domestic life of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Bryce during these 
years is appalling to contemplate. Mrs. Bryce is reported 
to have said that her husband is “not opposed to grant- 
ing votes to women on the ground that they are not the 
equals of men intellectually. He admits that they are.” 
Mr. Bryce is evidently a wise man, and has adopted 
the only safe course in dealing with a lady whose con- 
ception of “loyalty to her husband” takes the form of 
making impudent remarks about him for the benefit of 
the reporters of the gutter rags of New York; but now 
that Mrs. Bryce is safely removed from his personal range 
he may probably allow himself the luxury of indulging 
other reasons for disapproving of votes for women than 
the one assigned to him by his wife. According to Mrs. 
Bryce his only reason for not wishing to give votes to 
women is that women are “natural born Conservatives 
and that to give them the suffrage would put the Con- 
servatives in power for an indefinite pertod.” We are 
getting a little bit tired of hearing this legend as to the 
inborn conservatism of women There is nothing what- 
ever to show that women are inclined as a body to be 
Conservatives. On the other hand in the case of women 
who want votes, as opposed to normal women, there is 
everything to show that so far from being Conservatives, 
they are almost to a woman violent red-flag revolutionaries 
and haters of every kind of established decency. 


Last Saturday's Westminster Gazette contained a poem 
by Mr. Alfred Noyes, entitled “Love of Country.” 
Beyond saying that it is a very poor affair indeed, we do 
not propose to deal with it. But it is prefaced by a 
sonnet, also by Mr. Noyes, entitled “ A Gamble in Blood,” 
of which we quote the octave :— ‘ 


“Out of what grave-pit do these vampires rise, 
O Milton’s land, these that to snatch a vote 
Make all the air smell blood, whose wide wings float 
O’er continents of carrion, darkening thine eyes 
With phantom battles, peering for the prize 
Through the foul vapours, ghouls that point and gloat 
Until they flesh their cold fangs in thy throat, 
And the loud fear wherewith they dazed thee flies?” 


Our readers will observe that even stretching poetical 
licence to the extent of allowing both the trisyllabic words 
“carrion” and “darkening” to be pronounced as dis- 
syllables the line containing the two words in question 
is a syllable too long and consists of five and a half beats 
instead of five; while, if we reckon “carrion” and 
“ darkening” as three syllabled words and pronounce them 
as such, the line is no less than three syllables too long. 
In either case the effect is perfectly atrocious, and the 
editor of the Westminster Gazette, whose monumental 
ignorance in matters of poetry we have frequently had 
occasion to refer to, will be better advised, the next time 
he requires “ political verses,” to fall back upon the 


necessary doggerel-monger whose name is 


harmless, 
There 


Legion, and who is to te found in either party. 
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is, for instance, Mr. Laurence Housman, who in the 
second number of the Thrush favours us with a poem 
entitled “The Bookseller,” which turns out on closer 
inspection to be an endeavour to adapt the legend of the 
Sibylline books to the needs of the Woman’s Suffrage 
movement. We quote the last stanza of this deadly doggéd 
howl, which, at any rate, unlike Mr. Noyes’s sonnet, has 
the merit of being correctly scanned: 


Three Books of Prophecy, the birthright of Maternity, 
(Ring-a-ding-a-ding-dong—the fetters forged of old!) 

Equal rights for womanhood, Freedom and Fraternity : 
Buy, and let the price be the world’s weight in gold! 


The first and the third lines have the same vowel sounds 
in what purports to be the rhyme, but these be toys to a 
male suffragette grinder-out of grindings. We wonder 
whether it was Mr. Noyes or Mr. Housman who gave to 
the world those beautiful lines which were recited all 
over the country at the last General Election by Mrs. 
Brown Potter. If our memory serves us right this 
inspired lyric began with the following four “lines”: 


I pledge my word the Empire needs protection, 

I pledge my word that by this we shall gain, 

I pledge my word that this will benefit the nation, 
These are the words of Joseph Chamberlain. 


Be not afraid this isle is full of Noyeses! 


The history of the passing year is really the history 
of a great political revolution. Literature and art, 
religious and intellectual progress, have all been over- 
shadowed, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, by 
the dastardly plot of a party of unscrupulous revolu- 
tionaries to overthrow the constitution of the country. 
Politically speaking, we live in the most momentous 
decade known to Englishmen for close on a century. We 
have reached the parting of the ways. We are about to 
choose whether the mightiest and the peacefullest Empire 
upon which the sun in heaven has ever shone shall 
remain established on the old rocks of Faith and Freedom, 
or whether she shall dwindle into the miserable semblance 
of a fourth-rate Socialist State, ravaged with internecine 
strife and the squabbles of rival pilferers, and oppressed 
by the most awful tyranny known to mankind—the tyranny 
of omnipotent ignorance. The history of the United 
Kingdom in the year 1909 is simply the history of this 
extraordinary fight for and against organised disorder and 
disruption. We have been brought into sudden and close 
proximity to the eternal verities that move and govern 
human society, and naturally those things which under 
normal conditions rouse the vital interests of a civilised 
community have momentarily receded to the background 
of thought as matters of comparatively small considera- 
tion. There have been slight, if any, movements of 
advance in literature. Public interest, focussed with a 
wonderful intensity on the whirlpool of revolutionary 
politics, has been diverted from the world of letters, and 
as regards the entire field of liberal arts the history of 
the year 1909 may be written down as sterile, unprofit- 
able, and unimportant. We commend this to the sober 
consideration of readers of THe Acaprmy as furnishing 
another instance of the fact, indisputably evidenced by 
international history, that any outburst of the revolu- 
tionary spirit invariably crushes and destroys the litera- 
ture, the art, and all the finer intellectual life of any 
nation. 
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We notice from the current issue of the Sphere that Mr. 
Clement Shorter has so far recovered from the well-merited 
rebukes he received last summer at the hands of Tae 
AcaDEMy as once again boldly to dogmatise on the sub- 
ject of poetry. We thought that Mr. Shorter had by this 
time realised the wisdom of leaving poetry severely alone, 
but we evidently over-estimated his natural discretion, as 
the following quotation goes far to prove. Writing of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Shorter remarks: 


If, however, Mr. Hardy had much to complain of 
in the treatment of his novels a few years ago, a cir- 
cumstance which made him cease to write at the 
exact age that Mr. William De Morgan began to do 
so, he cannot complain of his reception as a poet. I 
am reminded of this by some of the reviews of his 
new volume, “Time’s Laughingstocks” (Macmillan). 
Here the chorus of enthusiasm is not at all according 
to knowledge. There are, of course, schools of poetry. 
One rarely finds the great catholicity of taste that 
can admire them all. The reader who cares for Shelley 
is not always a lover of Wordsworth. Tennyson and 
Browning led opposite camps, as everyone who recalls 
the violent discussions of some years back will remem- 
ber. If the public thus divides itself over poetry, 
even more are the poets divided. No poet has ever 
praised a contemporary poet with any judgment with 
the singular exception of Shelley and Coleridge, who 
gave to Wordsworth a homage that they never received 
in return. It is useless to dogmatise as to what is 
poetry. When Walt Whitman captured the suffrage 
of a large number of readers old-fashioned critics had 
to reconsider their ways. That Walt Whitman was a 
great poet is now acknowledged, and I should cer- 
tainly not quarrel over that title when assigned to 
Mr. Hardy. But such a description requires a new 
reading of the function of a poet. 


Apart from the general commonplaceness of this fatuous 
paragraph, it contains several misstatements of actual 
fact. 


To say that Walt Whitman is now acknowledged to be 
@ great poet is simply to state that which is false. Whit- 
man’s bastard prose has never been, and never will be, 
regarded as poetry by anyone who knows poetry when he 
sees it, and Mr. Shorter’s observation is only another 
new instance of his absolute inability to recognise poetry 
at any time or in any place. We note also with amuse- 
ment the remark that a new reading of the function of & 
poet will be required if the title is to be bestowed upon 
Mr. Hardy, from which we gather that because an eminent 
novelist has produced a volume of verse the whole mean- 
ing of the word poetry is to be changed. On the same 
principle we assume that if an eminent novelist was to 
figure out some designs in paint on a piece of canvas Mr. 
Shorter would observe: “I shall certainly not quarrel over 
the title of great painter bestowed upon Mr. So-and- 
So, but such a description requires 8 new reading of the 
function of a painter.” 


The simple truth is that a man is either a great painter 
or not a great painter, a great poet or not a great poet. 
Whether besides attempting to paint or to write poetry 
he has occupied his time in writing novels or shoeing 
horses is nothing to the point, and no one except people 
like Mr. Shorter would attempt to suggest that such 
industries must be considered in deciding a man’s title 
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to greatness in an individual and extraneous art. As 
regards Mr. Hardy’s new volume, we propose to deal with 
it honestly in THz AcapEMy on a future occasion. But 
we may say now that we have looked into the book and 
have found some poetry in it, and a great deal that is not 
poetry at all. 


That man of many arts and parts, Mr. Horatio Bottom- 
Jey, has once again been converted. This time it is to 
the cause of Tariff Reform. We note this fact with a 
certain alarm, because we perceive in Mr. Bottomley’s 
change of front a possibility—fortunately remote—of his 
conversion deepening into an adherence to official 
Unionism, and we do not believe that the prospects of 
the Unionist party would be in any way advanced by the 
assistance of the member for South Hackney. In Mr. 
Bottomley’s election manifesto we read: 


The Free Trader will say: «“ By keeping our ports 
open to the products of all countries, we get the 
benefit of the cheapest market for our purchases.” 


But adds Mr. Bottomley : 


That's all very well, but cheapness isn’t everything, 
and what about our sales? By all means take advan- 
tage of free imports where it suits our purpose to 
do so, as in the case of corn; but where we find foreign 
countries taking advantage of us by abusing the free- 
dom of our ports, then we must checkmate them. 


Meanwhile the situation in South Hackney has assumed a 
farcical character. 


Mr. Bottomley, who is advocating Tariff Reform, is being 
supported by Free Trade Radicals, whilst the constituency 
is plastered over with Free Trade posters calling upon the 
electorate to vote for Mr. Bottomley and advising them 
not to believe “the Tory tale about making the foreigner 
pay.” The one gleam of light and hope in all this dark- 
ness and confusion is provided by the fact that a movement 
is on foot amongst certain Radicals to run an independent 
Free Trade candidate. In that case, the return of the 
Unionist should be assured, a result which would be no 
doubt equally satisfactory to the House of Commons and 
to the readers of John Bull, who would then enjoy an 
undivided call upon Mr. Bottomley’s valuable services. 


The striking success which has attended the revival by 
Mr. George Alexander of Oscar Wilde’s comedy, “The 
Importance of Being Earnest,” calls attention to the fact 
that to the people who are lucky enough to possess the 
acting rights of his plays they are veritable gold mines. 
The present is the second revival of “The Importance of 
Being Earnest,” while “Lady Windermere’s Fan” and 
“(A Women of No Importance” have both been success- 
fully revived by Mr. Alexander and Sir Herbert Tree 
respectively. When, we should like to know, is Mr. 
Waller going to give us a revival of what is in our opinion 
the best of all Wilde’s plays, “An Ides] Husband”? Mr. 
Waller, in the part of Sir Robert Chiltern, achieved one 
of his most notable triumphs, and we are surprised that 
he has not before now been tempted to repeat it, though 
for our part we believe that Mr. Waller, if he does revive 
the comedy, would do well to take the part of Lord Goring. 
who is, of course, really the hero of the play. 
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APOLOGUES 


I. 
Epirapu. 


“ Ay,” quoth the ballad-monger, “he is a silly, old, poor 
man, and he will die miserably and be damned. But you 
shall write this against his name, that once in the darkness 
he handed on the torch.” 


II. 
Lovers. 


“Hist,” cried Snug; “I have delicate news.” 

“Impart it unto me,” said Bellows. 

“Well,” replied Snug, “just now, under the moon, I 
saw Poverty kissing Poesy.” 


III. 
METAMORPHOSIS. 


A fair young woman sat under a birch tree. — 

And suddenly there appeared before her Cupid, who 
would have hurt her with a golden arrow. 

But she shooed him away with her green, mauve and 
white sunshade, saying, “Be gone, you little beast—we 
want the vote!” ‘ 

And straightway Jove changed her into a cat. 


IV. 
Tue Posszssion. 


There was a bitter philosopher who had been broken 
on many wheels. 

And when he came to die, he said, “ For one thing I 
thank God, namely, that in the midst of my despairs I 
have ever kept a kind heart.” 


Vv. 
THe Paver. 
He had a harp of a hundred silver strings. 
And ninety and nine of them were broken. 
Yet he contrived reasonably to perform on the hun- 
dredth. 


VI. 
VANQUISHED. 
There was a knight whom his enemies might not slay. 
And then they brought him to an encounter with an 
angry friend. — i 
And he perished. 
VII. 
Tue LaucHers. 
The cock-eyed Mandrill tittered privily with the small 
Barbary Ape. 
And it was because the Agile Gibbon had made a lure 
and caught his own tail in it. ein ae Gl 








NONCONFORMITY AND 
SOCIALISM 


Some SrartLinc REVELATIONS. 


Our article in last week’s issue of THe AcapEmy on the sub- 
ject of “ Pulpit Politics” has aroused so much interest 
amongst Free Church readers that we feel constrained to 
return to the subject again at some length. It will be 
remembered that in last week’s article we deprecated very 
strongly the extraordinary attempt on the part of certain 
sections of the English clergy, of the Roman Catholic 
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priesthood, and of the Nonconformist Ministry to abuse 
their pulpits by using them as electioneering platforms 
for Radical-Socialist candidates at the forthcoming elec- 
tion. We dwelt at considerable length upon the extra- 
ordinary attitude assumed by a certain class of militant 
Nonconformist, and from correspondence which has 
arrived at the offices of Tae AcapEmy during the week, we 
are pleased to see that a large and influential body of 
Nonconformist opinion is in entire agreement with us in 
this matter. Last week we urged upon our readers the 
scandal of using a Christian pulpit for the purpose of 
advocating Socialism, but we ourselves at the time of 
writing had no idea of the actual extent and malignancy 
of the scandal we were attacking. 

So gross and tyrannical has the agitation for Socialism 
become in the ranks of the Free Churches that about two 
months ago it was found imperative by certain leading Free 
Churchmen to consult together as to what means might 
be adopted for the purpose of combating an evil that it 
was felt threatened to sap the very life’s blood from the 
churches. As the result of this conference “The Noncon- 
formist Anti-Socialist Union” was formed to further the 
following objects :— 


(1) To fight Socialism in all its forms. 

(2) To withstand the encroachments of Socialism amongst the 
members of the Nonconformist Church. 

(3) To protest against the use of the pulpit for political ends. 

(4) To watch the movements of other ies established to 
further the ends of Socialism or other political propaganda 
in Nonconformist Churches, and to take such steps as may be 
advisable to counteract the same. 
(5) To hold meetings and lectures, appoint officers and agents, 


pone and circulate literature, and do all such things as the 


ecutive may determine in furtherance of the above objects. 

6) To band together all men and women who approve the 
objects of the Society. 

7) To check and prevent the use of the Free Churches as 
party political instruments. 


of power the introduction therein of Socialistic and other 
party political utterances. 

(9) To discourage the use of Chapels and Chapel Schoolrooms 
for political meetings. : 

(10) To free the pastorates of Nonconformist Churches from 
all political tests, and to establish a rule in the Churches that 
Ministers under consideration for call shall not be subjected 
to inquiries as to their political opinions. 


The Union, which has secured the services of an excep- 
tionally strong Council, has naturally aroused the most 
violent opposition from those sections of Nonconformity 
who have been prostituting their chapels and schoolrooms 
by advocating secretly, and at times openly, a Socialism 
which would repudiate the National Debt, nationalise the 
means of production, distribution and exchange, abolish 
indirect taxation, and destroy all private property. 

The Union was subjected to the abuse and vilification 
that to-day seems to be the portion of anyone who raises 
his hand or voice against Socialism and Demagogy, but 
despite such attacks it has steadily thriven and extended 
ite sphere of influence. As might have been expected, such 
well-known leaders of “democratic” thought as the Rev. 
Richard Roberts and the Rev. John Clifford threw them- 
selves into the forefront of these attacks, and, as might 
also have been expected, the medium of their advance was 
through the friendly columns of the Datly News. Dr. 
Clifford’s letter was characteristically violent, and the 
Rev. Richard Roberts’s letter was exceptionally abusive. 
On November 17 last the Rev. George Freeman, a Baptist 
minister who acts as secretary to the “Nonconformist 
Anti-Socialist Union,” replied to these effusions in a letter 
also addressed to the editor of the Daily News, but from 
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considerations of space, or from other reasons, which 
perhaps Mr. Alfred Gardiner, the editor of that journal, 
will explain, the Daily News found it impossible to pub- 
lish the rev. gentleman’s reply. As the Rev. Mr. Free- 
man’s letter appears to us to put the case of Nonconformity 
against Socialism very clearly and very fairly, we propose 
to print in Tug AcapEmy the letter which was not printed 
in the Daily News. The letter is as follows :— 


To the Editor of the Daily News. 


Sin,—Two letters have appeared in last Monday’s and Tues- 
day’s Daily News on the subject of the “ Nonconformist Anti- 
Socialist Union.’’ The one from Rev. Richard Roberts, of St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church, Westbourne Grove, and the other 
from Dr. Clifford. I do not know that they call for special 
reply, except that they both misrepresent the case they state, 
and my silence might lend strength to their unfair treatment. 
I ec rtainly should not have troubled to reply to the Rev. 
Richard Roberts, because such words as “ bare-faced" and 
“hypocritical humbug’? are beyond my linguistic attainment, 
and shall remain, as far as I am concerned, the peculiar 
treasure of the party who preach toleration but seldom 
practise it. 

The surprise is that such a letter should have won the bene- 
diction of his more famous neighbour. Dr. Clifford’s letter, 
written with his usual force and courtesy, does demand some 
attention. May I say at once that in Dr. Clifford we all feel 
in his personality and power we possess a national asset and 
historical figure ag Nonconformists. As a controversialist from 
the Nonconformist side he is without a peer. His indomitable 
courage and unrivalled leadership for free speech and opposition 
to clericalism have made him a Cromwell of the present cen- 
tury and the glory of all the Free Churches. It is, however, 
painful to find him descending for the first time to veiled ridi- 
cule and false statements concerning a few of the greatest men 
living at the present time. The Union, “which may have a 
chance of success,’’ is in existence, and has already within its 
membership Christian men who are as Radical in their politics 
as the pa Doctor himself, and the majority of us are Liberals. 
I do beg of him, in any future reference he may make to our 
work, to rid his language of what is absolutely false, that we 
are in any sense the Agents of the Tory Party or that we are 
working, even if he thinks misguidedly, from anything but the 
Personally, I have given a whole year of enor- 
mous correspondence and weary journeys at my own expense, 
and I know many others who have done the same, because they 
believe they are serving the best interests of their church and 
country in so doing. Dr. Clifford insinuates that this organisa- 
tion has been the creation of one individual. May I say that 
it was formed at a public meeting which was widely advertised, 
and that we have from the beginning rigidly kept party politics 
out of our constitution. 

Of course, I have no wish to lower the flag or sail under false 
colours, so that I say plainly we shall oppose in every possible 
way we can the Socialism of this great “Christian Budget,” 
and shift from power as soon as possible this Sovialistic Govern. 
ment. 1 may say we have turned a large number of votes 
already, and during a recent election I wrote to the Tory, 
Liberal, and Socialist Candidates and asked them each to give 
their individual opinion on Socialism. The Liberal and 
Socialist made no reply, for the obvious reason that the one was 
a Socialist and the other afraid to disown Socialism. We were 
driven, many of us, much against our earliest inclinations to 
influence the Nonconformists in that Division to support the 
Tory. We shall continue to do this in every village, town and 
city, and the Liberal or Conservative alike who opposes 
Socialism will havé our support. 

Will either of the gentlemen who have written to the Daily 
News deny that the Ghareh is interdenominational, non-politi- 
cal, and anti-socialistic? Jf they want to know what we mean 
by interdenominational, we say, the Church that may include a 
Wesleyan of such consistency and distinction as Sir John 
Randles and a Baptist of such unique power as Dr. Clifford. 
Surely the Church should hold within its fold the aggressive 

resent Chancellor of the Exchequer and the distinguished 
invalid who initiated Tariff Reform. If they want to know 
what we mean by non-political, we answer non-party ; and will 
either of them dare to declare plainly that the National Free 
Church Council is non-party in its political position, and will 
they deny or acknowledge that at the last Autumnal Meeting 
of that body, it declared itself definitely in favour of Pulpit 
Politics, and turned a Sanctuary of God into a p 
monium of rowdyism? If they want to know what we mean 
by Socialism, we answer, the Nationalisation of the means of 
production and the dethroning of all private cwnership, which 
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we believe to be anti-Christian. If our Crusade has not truth 
on its side they have nothing to fear, and we will die in peace, 
but if this or any other Government sell for a mere pottage 
of power the great principles of Nonconformity, we shall assail 
them even though we appear like the little David against the 
mighty Goliath. I think it was “that political giant who had 
a chance,’’ but God gave to the shepherd lad a stone, and that 
made his sling inviolate. “Truth is mighty and must prevail.” 
Dr. Clifford’s power, ability, and courtesy are only equalled 
by his infatuated and blindfold support of this Socialistic 
Government. It must be very gratifying to him as leader of 
the Passive Resisters to remember that the first thing they did 
on their return to power, largely by the vote of the Noncon- 
formists, was to endow an Irish University. The next thing 
was to frame an Educational Bill, and during its formation 
consult the Anglican and Romish authorities, Seat ignore the 
representatives of Nonconformity. 

I have no wish to tax your space with the many proofs which 
I could give of the far-reaching need of this Union, but when 
we have the parliamentary representative of Nonconformity the 
other day stating that Romanism and Socialism are only 
“Ghosts,” and the famous Doctor telling us “that the work 
of the Christian is to destroy the veto of the Lords,”’ it is high 
time for the humblest to renounce Liberalism and denounce such 


Nonconformity, and join a Union that is not soiled by party | 


politics. 

Yes, Sir, “the net is cast, but not in vain.’”? As of old, it 
seems as if it has gone this time in response to the command 
and leadership of the Great Master, for the multitude of Non- 
conformists is truly great, who are grieved, saddened, and 
sickened to see their Ministers eloquent and active on political 
platforms, and ‘scarcely audible in their pulpits. The most 
pathetic picture of recent days to some of us, is to think of 
our valiant and venerated leader standing a few weeks ago 


in Trafalgar Square with a motley crowd, where open rebellion | 


and revolution were unblushingly advocated, without in the 
least showing any disapproval of such rascality. 


We shall impartially denounce any party of politicians who | 


disown God, dishonour the King, and delude the people.—Yours 
truly, GrorGr FREEMAN. 


The Parsonage, Mill Hill, N.W., 
November 17. 


We commend this letter to the consideration of all fair- 
minded and unbiassed Nonconformists with the hope that 
having read it they will examine the Rev. Mr. Freeman’s 
statements under the light of their personal experiences. 
The majority of Nonconformists who are taking an active 
interest in the social and religious life of their church or 
chapel must be thoroughly well acquainted with the 
abominable species of Radical-Socialist tyranny to which 
Nonconformist congregations are being subjected. Ser- 
mons and even prayers are inoculated with Socialistic 
poison. Lessons in the Sunday schools are put to a 
scandalous political use. The very name of the Saviour 
of Mankind is used in a horrible traffic of blasphemy and 
grotesque misrepresentation for the purpose of advancing 
the claims of Radical-Socialist candidates in political 
elections. There is, indeed, no exaggerating the general 
violence and unscrupulousness of this disgraceful cam- 
paign. 
notice when a prominent member of a Congregational 
Church was adopted as a Moderate candidate in a munici- 
pal election. 
by a man who was a frank and avowed Atheist. 


saw fit blasphemously to invoke the intercession of the 
Almighty on behalf of the Progressive during his Sunday 
prayers, and moreover took the opportunity of roundly 
informing his congregation that every vote given for their 
fellow-Churchman would be a vote given for the Devil. 
Needless to say, the member of the congregation who had 
had the temerity to disagree from his minister in the matter 
of local politics ceased from that time to be an attendant 
at the church, and we are informed that the last twelve 
months have been full of such instances of abstentions from 
Nonconformis: churches and chapels by honourable com- 
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One illustrative incident has been brought to our ! 


He was opposed in the Progressive interest | 
Never- | 
theless, the local minister of the Congregational Church | 





municants of long and valued standing through the insuffer- 
able tyranny of being subjected to Socialistic doctrines from 
the pulpit. That the spiritual function of the Church 
suffers when a minister or priest dissipates his intellectua] 
interests in the whirlpool of seditious Socialism and revo- 
lution no person possessed of average sanity will have 
the hardihood to deny, and it is to extirpate this moral 
ulcer from the spiritual life of the Free Churches that the 
new body of Free Churchmen have banded themselves 
together in union. To this end all persons who subscribe 
to the beliefs of Christianity must wish them success. 
What fate befell the Church of Rome in France when large 
numbers of her clergy threw in their lot with the forces 


- of rapine and revolution is a matter of history. That God 


shall forbid such a fate ever befalling the Free Churches 
of England may be the sincere and pious wish of all 
Christians, no matter what may be their creed or degree 
in faith. 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT 
BROWNING—I. 


Tue life of Robert Browning was, with the exception of 


his dramatic marriage, singularly uneventful. He was 
' born on May 7, 1812, at Camberwell. He left his first 
school because he was too clever to be tolerable. Most of 


us had reasons even less creditable for a similar action. 
His education was really carried on by his father, who 
filled him with manifold knowledge of Greek literature 
and medieval chronicles, and left him in happy ignorance 
of the fact that such knowledge was exceptional. The 
healthy obscurity that shrouds his boyhood is broken only 
by the following startling statement in his diary: 
“ Married two wives this morning.” 

His early poems, which have happily perished, were 
found to contain too much splendour of language and too 
little wealth of thought. His first published poem, 
“ Pauline,” came out anonymously in 1833. In later life 
the poet referred to it as “the only crab-apple that remains 
of the shapely tree of life in my fool’s paradise.” Compe- 
tent judges appreciated the promise of the work. In 
1850, when staying at Florence, Browning received a letter 
from a young painter asking whether he was the author 
of a poem called “ Pauline,” which the writer had so greatly 
admired that he had transcribed the whole of it in the 
British Museum reading-room. This letter was the begin- 
ning of Browning’s acquaintance with the painter and 
poet, Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

Tho young poet in “ Pauline” had passed, through the 
sudden shock of contact with reality, from an ignorant 
idealism to an even more ignorant cynicism. 


“First went my hopes of perfecting mankind, 
Next—faith in them, and then in freedom’s self 
And virtue’s self, then my own motives, ende 
And aims and loves, and human love went last. 
I felt this no decay, because new powers 

Rose as old feelings left—wit, mockery, 
Light-heartedness ; for I had oft been sad, 
Mistrusting my resolves, but now I cast 

Hope joyously away.” 


The savage joy with which the cold brilliant intellect 
seeks to degrade the higher powers of the spiritual nature 
is represented under the simile of a witch trying to seduce 
a god. 


“ And then I was a young witch whose blue eyes, 
As she stood naked by the river-springs, 

Drew down a god: I watched his radiant form 
Growing less radiant, and it gladdened me.” ~ 
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The clear freshness of poetic vision, 
overshadowing of Shelley, are seen iD 
lines: 
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or the philosopher, so that the reader rarely rises to that 
higher exaltation and wider vision which the greatest 
poetry brings. 

of Paracelsus, in spite of the 
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us with 


“Phe herded pines commune and have deep thoughts, 
A secret they assemble to discuss 
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Like grates of hell.” 


trunks which glare 


Or again, with what 4 sudden sense of expansion does 
the relieved reader reach, at the close of the first portion 
of “ The Ring and the Book,” that great Invocation to the 
dead poetess, which opens with those li 
marvellously suggestive charm :— 


«Q, lyric love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and & wild desire.” 


Take once more the description of the 


« Wise thrush who sings each song twice oveT, 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture.” 


But in the great speeches of “ The Ring and the Book,” 
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scholar’s accuracy of historic truth. He has caught the 
fine glow and fresh clearness of ancient Greece, the sad 
despair of a dying Paganism, the manifold richness of 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the haunting scepti- 
cism of the modern mind. This is what Ruskin says 
about Browning’s works on the Middle Age:—‘ Robert 
Browning is unerring in every sentence he writes on the 
Middle Age; always vital, right, and profound; so that 
in the matter of Art, with which we have been specially 
concerned, there is hardly a principle connected with the 
medieval temper that he has not struck upon in those 
seemingly careless and too rugged lines of his.” Then, 
after quoting from “The Bishop orders his Tomb at Saint 
Praxed’s Church,” he continues: —‘I know no other 
piece of modern English prose or poetry in which there 
is so much told as in these lines of the Renaissance spirit 
—its worldliness, inconsistency, pride, hypocrisy, ignor- 
ance of itself, love of art, of luxury, and of good Latin.” 


Now, these distinctive features of his work explain at 
once his long neglect and late appreciation. “ Pauline” 
(1833), “ Paracelsus ” (1835), “Sordello” (1840), were given 
to an almost unheeding public. The series called “ Bells 
and Pomegranates” met with scarcely better reception, 
though it included such poems as “ Pippa Passes” (1841), 
“Dramatic Lyrics and Romances,” and “Saul.” Even 
when the works entitled “Men and Women” were pub- 
lished in 1855, and “ Dramatis Persone” in 1864, Brown- 
ing appealed only to a few. His hour first came with the 
publication of “The Ring and the Book” in 1868. The 
profound intellectual analysis of this work compelled 
attention. It was only during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century that novels dealing with the complexity of 
character began to attract the reading world. Society 
then discovered that Browning had anticipated in his 
poetry by nearly thirty years this development of literary 
interest. Again, this passion for tracing the inner work- 
ings of the human heart was succeeded by a delight ip 
the portrayal of cardinal scenes and situations in which 
the long development of gathered passion blazed into brief 
and memorable act. Analysis yielded to impressionism. 
And here, too, Browning in some of the scenes of “Sor- 
dello,” in “ Porphyria’s Lover,” “The Laboratory,” “The 
Confession,” and other poems, had anticipated the public 
taste by nearly forty years. 


Once more the wide range and variety of human interests 
was impressed upon the public mind in the later years 
of the century, partly by the more intimate admixture of 
all classes of society, partly by the greater facilities for 
foreign travel which enlarged thought and enriched ex- 
perience, and partly, too, by the immense increase of maga- 
zines which brought some sense of the unity of human 
nature amidst endless diversity of form before the eyes 
and thoughts of men. The progress of the century had 
in this respect also prepared men to appreciate the crowded 
complexity of human life found in the pages of Browning. 
The student, too, who searches all the records of the past 
in the spirit of the new historical criticism, finds to his 
amazement and delight the large culture of the scholar 
and the fearless spirit of the critic united in Browning 
to the splendid fire and high purpose of the poet. - 


But perhaps the deepest reason for the increasing hold 
of Browning over modern life lies in his firm faith in God 
and the future destiny of man. The leading characteristic 
of the literary movement at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century lay in the re-discovery of God in nature 
and human life. In the Middle Ages the thought of God 
as the supreme joy of the soul had received classical 
expression in “The Imitation of Christ.” Dante had driven 
home the terrible certainty of the future with its eternal 
issues. But the cloistered life was the only safe way to 
attain that joy and prepare for that great judgment. 
Earthly interests resumed their rights in the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth. Shakespeare saw this life 
steadily and saw it whole, but the Divine in his writings 
appears only as the inexorable moral ‘order of the world, 
and there is no appeal in any of his works to the future 
life as a motive of hope or fear. 
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“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


After the Elizabethan age, with its rigid narrowing of 
interest to the present world, we have the distorted one- 
sidedness of Puritanism, with its grim religion, followed 
by the reaction of the Dramatists of the Restoration. 
Then tho age of reason and common éense found in David 
Hume its fitting philosopher. Another reaction followed. 
In philosophy the deeper thought of Kant broke through 
the shallow naturalism of Hume, and found in the moral 
nature of man the evidence of a moral God and the pledge 
of a future life. In poetry Goethe saw in Nature the 
living garment of the Eternal. In English literature the 
new note was struck by Shelley and Wordsworth. 


“The One remains, the many change and pass. 
Heaven’s light for ever shines, earth’s shadows fly.” 


Wordsworth again attests: 


“A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts, a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things.” 


It was, however, only in moments of intoxicated 
spiritual ecstasy, through the contemplation of nature, 
that Shelley attained to communion with: 


“That Light whose smile kindles the universe, 
That Beauty in which all things work and move.” 


Wordsworth, too, in the strength of his spiritual con- 
viction, found: 


“Those soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering,” 


and yet found spiritual peace and joy primarily through the 
medium of Nature away “from the dreary intercourse of 
daily life,” and released, in the solitude of woods and hills, 
from: 


“The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.” 


But neither Shelley nor Wordsworth found the quiet 
presence and power of the Eternal in the wild confusion 
of human affairs. It is the distinguishing characteristic 
of Browning that from the first he set himself to justify 
the ways of God to man, not like Milton by an impossible 
theory of theology, but by a profound examination of 
human experience itself. 


He does, indeed, carry on the teaching of the older poets 
as to the presence of the Divine in Nature. There is, for 
example, the fine passage in “ Paracelsus”: 


“ Above birds fly in merry flocks, the lark 

Soars up and up, shivering for very joy; 

Afar the ocean sleeps; white fishing gulls 
Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 
Of nested limpets; savage creatures seek 

Their loves in wood and plain—and God renews 
His ancient rapture. Thus, He dwells in all, 
From life’s minute beginnings, up at last 

To man—the consummation of this scheme 

Of being, the completion of this sphere of life.” 


While, then, he shares with Shelley and Wordsworth 
the consciousness of “ the infinite meaning of natural facts,” 
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he shares with Carlyle an intense interest in human life, 
and a strong belief in the boundless obligation of Duty. 
Both writers have in common an utter hatred of cant and 
unreality, a deep scorn for materialism, a firm conviction 
that history reveals a moral power. We find in both a 
vividly imaginative presentment of great historic periods 
and personalities, based on immense reading, charged with 
glowing purpose struggling through an _ incoherent 
vehemence of style. But Carlyle saw in God only the 
Infinite Will laying its commands on man from above and 
from outside. He has, in the words of an Italian critic, 
“a constant disposition to crush the human being, by 
comparing him with God. He stands between the 
individual and the Infinite without hope or guide.” While 
he drove men from the flesh-pots of Egypt, he left them in 


the wilderness, and himself died without even a Pisgah | 


view of the Promised Land. Now it is precisely where he 
failed that Browning comes to the rescue of humanity. 


When Carlyle saw only the meaning of Sinai, the later | 


poet realised the significance of Calvary. And so his 
strenuous examination of human experience issues in the 
radiant optimism of an Emerson. But Emerson sang the 
song of the Ideal like an angel untouched by human 
infirmities without knowledge of the pathetic struggle of 
our painful life. Carlyle gave a bracing call to follow 
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duty. But he is the conscious leader of the Charge of | 


the Light Brigade. Browning alone is with men in the 
thickest of the fight, and never doubts the issue. Through 
the bleak encompassing wilderness he marches with 
unfaltering step to the far-off Land of Promise. 


“My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after Last, returns the First 
Though a wide compass round be fetched : 
That what began best can’t end worst 
Nor what God blest once prove accurst.” 


God, to Browning, is not so much the Supreme Joy of 
the soul as the Supreme Inspirer of the Will, not merely 
as in Milton the great Taskmaster, but also the great 
Lover and Helper of Man. : 


REVIEWS 
THE DIVINE SYMPHONY. 


The Unfinished Symphony. By Huan Fatconer, B.D. 
(Duckworth and Co. 6s. net.) 


Tuts work, as the author informs us, owes its title to 
Schubert’s unfinished masterpiece. The latter, we are 
told had an allegro and an andante movement, but no 
Finale. The Finale, as Mr. Falconer further informs us, 
was, as far as the composer was concerned, Heaven. In 
like manner, “ the Christian Evangel has its earthly allegro 
and andante movements. We only know these opening 
movements, for--the best is yet to be.” The best, if we 
are not greatly mistaken in what Mr. Falconer attempts 
te set forth, 's the Resurrection—our Salvation in Christ. 
It is, indeed, a beautiful idea, and is developed under a 
sense of harmony, but is the Christ Symphony merely a 
Divine Ideal as the Schubert Symphony was? Does not 
Mr. Falconer make a grand mistake in drawing an analogy 
between the Christ and the Schubert Finale? For instance, 
the Schubert Finale was surely an intrinsic form of the 
allegro and andante movements—intrinsic to the composer, 
if extriusic to the world, which never realised it. On the 
other hand, the Christ Finale, unlike the Schubert Finale, 
which was wholly personal or ideal, is an absolute form of 
harmony, and therefore, in an extrinsic or worldly sensé, 
absolutely intrinsic. In ihe one Symphony, Heaven was 
realised in a particular form—through the Gates of Death. 
The “Glorious Life” was only disclosed to one individual 
~-Schubert. But in the Christ Symphony, God’s Har- 
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mony (Heaven) is made visible in a universal form— 
through a Divine Form of Eternal Life. The Gates of 
Death, in the case of Schubert, hid the Soul’s Finale. In 
the case of Christ, the Living Heaven, the Gates of Death 
were destroyed before the gaze of the whole world. The 
greatest and grandest Symphony Man has yet produced 
gives but a poor, because objective, interpretation of the 
Heavenly harmony of Life. Indeed, it must be s0, 
because of the material negation of its music. 

We can have no idea, as objects of sound, of the Divine 
or Hallelujah Chorus to which Heaven, where there is 
no objection, is subject. The subjects of that Harmony 
as Eternal or God subjects, can have no object. (Finale) 
but eternal subjection to the Glory and Harmony of His 
Presence. If the soul, in Heaven, is self-reflected in any 
manner or form, the reflection is diaphanic of those 
Divine beauties and graces which, in the words uf a true 
poet, may be said to: 


“Hide in the soul their constant quenchless light.” 


Indeed, it is only the poet—the poet of transcendent 
genius—who can portray the soul’s ecstasy (Heaven) in its 
pure or original form. He, alone, can expose the Divine 
Harmony of the Soul’s subjection, because Poetry, 
although it has an objective—viz., Language—is not merely 
relative of the emotions, as Music and Art are; but it con- 
stitutes the very subject as well as object of Life, as the 
Logos discovers, and is, therefore, not only a negative 
interpretation (Man’s word), but a positive interpretation 
Had Mr. Falconer been possessed 
with the “divine afflatus,” his Christ Symphony 
might have succeeded — it might have been a real 
harmony. In other words, it 
might have been, unlike Schubert’s, a deathless 
Symphony. As it is, he has been foolish enough to allow 
the term “Catholic” to confound him. For the Catholic 
Faith allows of no Schubertian comparison or personal 
spirituality. The Catholic Faith, if it is to be a real or 
living Faith, and not a historical or sham one, must be 
of one substance, not many substances. It must be 
founded upon extrinsic subjection, and not upon extrinsic 
objection. We will take an example from the book. King 
Saul’s madness, for instance, was a state of real extrinsic 
objection and not real extrinsic subjection. His madness 
was not extrinsically, that is, actually, refreshed by 
David’s harp, but intrinsically, that is, ideally, refreshed 
by it. Thus his true life was not extrinsic, as Mr. Fal- 
coner contends, but intrinsic. Had his true life been 


; extrinsic, he would not have been subject to madness— 


conscious only of extrinsic negation or intrinsic discord. 
The harmony by which David cheered the spirit of Saul 
was no more real than the harmonies by which our own 
great composers have cheered the hearts of the modern 
world. It was ideal, because it was objective—objective 
to Saul’s discord. So the Christ Symphony can never 
have a Finale in the same way as the Schubert Symphony 
had a Finale, because there is no form of discord—no 
death principle—in the Christ Symphony. The Schubert 
Symphony is appreciated for the very reason that the 
Christ Symphony remains unappreciated. The former was 
ideal or individual, the latter real or absolute. You must 
be unconscious of absolute harmony—that is to say, you 
must be conscious of the world or of discord to be able 
to appreciate such music as Schubert’s; but you must 
be conscious of Heaven—that is to say, you must be un- 
conscious of the world or of discord to be able to appre- 
ciate such harmony as Christ brought to us—a living and 
not a dead symphony. Why, it may be asked, a dead 
symphony? Is there such a thing? Schubert’s Symphony, 
for instance, was a dead harmony—dead to the world. 
Who, amongst us, know the real form of it—the Heaventy 
form—the Finale? And the Christ Symphony} Why a 
living symphony? If the Christ Symphony was what 
Mr. Falconer maintains, a kind of Schubertian or historic 


‘symphony, then the Resurrection (Paradise) is simply an 


ideal—death being the Finale or destruction of it. But- 
if, on the other hand, the Christ Symphony was not simply 
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a historic, but a living, universal, or deathless harmony, 
then the Resurrection is real—Eternal Life being the 
Finale, or Christ ultimate. 

Mr. Falconer, in fact, falls into the same pit which a 
-certain author, whose book we have but recently reviewed, 
fell into—namely, that pit of darkness where Death is con- 
fused with Life—Matter with Spirit. As theologians, 
they attempt to do what the scientists have attempted. 
In other words, they attempt to explain positive 
by negative action. The biologists persist in making 
Matter the basis of Will. Our theologians, on 
the other hand, persist in making history the basis 
of Christianity. One of these gentlemen tells us that 
Christ, after the Crucifixion, descended into Hades (the 
place where there happens to be no living thing, simply 
dead people) and preached to dead souls. This piece of 
fancy thinking he maintains to be common sense, and, 
worst of all, because it contradicts Christ’s Divinity, the 
basis of our own Resurrection. The other gentleman, the 
author of the book now before us, tells us that the Christ 
Symphony possesses a Finale—a Goal, or, in other words, 
he wishes us to believe that Eternity has a limit. The 
word “Catholic” is misrepresented in each case. Instead 
of meekly accepting the Resurrection or Heavenly formula 
of the “Last Supper” or “Earthly Christ,” they protest 
against the Eternal or Living Source of the Body, and, as 
rank Protestants, prefer the dead basis—their own ideals. 
Thus they reckon on a personal, that is to say, a historic 
or death ultimate of eternity, rather than on an angelic 
ultimate. Strangely enough, Mr. Falconer, in his chapter 
on angelic form, alludes to the snare by which the Sad- 
ducees sought to bring about a Christ denial. It is the 
case of the law of levirate marriage. “A woman marries 
in succession seven brethren, according to the express 
requirements of the law. She is predeceased by them all, 
and finally dies. In the Resurrection, therefore, whose 
wife shall she be of the seven?” Mr. Falconer then pro- 
ceeds to give us Christ’s well-known answer. How is it, 
then, that Mr. Falconer himself deliberately misconstrues 
the significance of that reply by attempting to make an 
object of the Resurrection—giving a Christ Finale to his 
Symphony? 

There is no Christ Finale, no death basis of the Resur- 
rection, no angelic formula of sex. The Christ Finale— 
the Resurrection—is an absolutely endless movement 
of living perfection. We are ‘eternal subjects, and not 
eternal objects of Divine Harmony. There is no such 
thing as a Christ object in Christianity—a Finale. 
While commending the purpose of Mr. Falconer’s book, 
we, at the same time, strongly advise him, and, indeed, all 
others who would be true expositors of the Christ Mission, 
to endeavour earnestly to grasp the supreme meaning of 
the word “Catholic” before venturing on further work 
of this kind. The abuse of it has been the means of foster- 


ing all our “Protestant” and, therefore, Anti-Christian 
ideals. 


ADVENTURES IN INDIA 


Dulall, the Forest Guard. By C. E. Gourpspury. (Gibbings 
and Co. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue title disguises a record of some of the adventures of 
the author in India thirty years ago—at least, we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Gouldsbury is identical with John 
Christopher Shellerton (“Bones ”), who shares with Tom 
Keenan the services of Dulall in the forests of Scinde and 
the Terai. It was an alliance between the Indian Police 
and the Forest services. “Bones” and Tom, having failed 
to satisfy the Civil Service Commissioners’ demands for 
the Army, go to India to join their fathers: one in the 
Police, the other in the Woods and Forests. While await- 
ing developments of their own career, they are placed in 
charge of Dulall Sing, a marker of trees in the Forest 
service and a most skilled shikari. This first expedition 
monopolises more than half the book, and contains more 
than half of its interest. Dulall Sing is one of those 
beings known only to Indians. In exterior most monkey- 
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like, he is in himself a man of men. A wizened-up old 
creature in an old khaki suit (which is always too tight), 
a deerstalker cap and unspeakable boots, Dulall comman 
the respect of his brother Indians, of high-class Brahmins 
or simple villagers; but, first and foremost, he commands 
the respect of those who belong to the jungle. For he is 
a master of all that may occur in forest or jungle or grass. 
He knows the very minds of beasts, great and small, that 
are their denizens. But, great man as he is in his own 
sphere, he is the devoted, humble follower of the 
Government he serves and of its British servants. 

The two boys had very good sport on their first “ shoot ” 
—a brace of tigers to start with, adventures with elephant 
and bear, and a record sambur head. Later on, when 
“ Bones ” is appointed a police officer and his friend accom- 
panies him to his first post, a man-eating tiger is encoun- 
tered and killed. Of all the beasts, however, the elephant 
holds the premier place. Mention is also made of the 
good working “ Hati,” without which big game shooting 
cannot be carried on. The elephant is a queer customer, 
and at times is a danger to his rider and, above all, to his 
mahout. “Rogue” is an outcast from a herd in which 
he has become morose and quarrelsome, and socially 
impossible. Social impossibilities are well to avoid, but 
when they are of the immense size and strength which an 
elephant reaches, and are armed with two enormous tusks, 
they are terrors to man and beast. A meeting with such a 
“ Budmash ” (rogue) is recorded on pages 54 and 55, when 
the two young sportsmen had to climb into the upper 
branches of the forest tree on which Dulall had built their 
“maichan” (platform), whence they had shot their two 
tigers. The rogue, with a piercing shriek of rage, charged 
the tree with his forehead till it shook to its crest. He 
then caught sight of the dead tiger, shrieked again (this 
time with fear), and crashed away through the forest. 
Fifty-three pages further on our friends see a rogue 
chased from his herd, and Dulall declares their luck good. 
“Tt is a rare sight to see a rogue chased from the herd, 
and I have only seen it once before, when I was still a 
‘chokra’ (boy).” There are some evidences that “ Bones” 
appreciated the lovely scenery which India offers so 
prodigally and notably, when two years afterwards he 
visited Tom in his hill station, where he was forest officer. 
When writing of sport in his boyhood Mr. Gouldsbury’s 
style is simple, fresh, and attractive. He becomes a boy 
again. When recounting later events and those bound up 
with official life, his writing changes perceptibly and 
becomes a little tied and conventional. He throws back, 
in fact, to his environment ; and perhaps he uses too freely 
for the comfort of such as are not Indians the Indian 
vernacular, though he translates it faithfully. 

With these few criticisms we assure our readers that 
this book is a true account of Indian sport and travel, and 
we think that they will ask Mr. Gouldsbury to keep his 
promise given (conditionally) in the epilogue “to continue 
these adventures and relate the further doings of ‘ Dulall, 
the Forest Guard.’ ” 





SHORTER REVIEWS 


Master Musicians. By J. Curspert Happon. (Foulis, 


3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Happon has written a series of very brief biographies 
of the great musicians from Handel to Tschaikowsky. it 
is a pleasantly written book for the amateur—technicalities 
have been expressly avoided, and it does not pretend to 
be critical. The author has told us that he has chosen 


‘to “write about the men themeelves rather than their 


music,” but such a point of view is surely a mistaken 
one; for if we leave out of consideration the music of these 
musicians, their history is apt to degenerate into the 
record of the erratic ways of certain eccentric gentlemen. 
The impression left upon our mind by reading Mr. 
Haddon’s book is that the most noteworthy thing about 
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Handel was his bearishness; of Mozart, his boyishness ; 
that it is somehow significant that Schubert wore spec- 
tacles in bed, that “Wagner wore silk underwear at all 
times,” and that Grieg kept a doll on his desk as a mascot. 
An undue number of pages are filled with the habits and 
customs of Beethoven; and the tricks of Mozart are 
recounted with evident pleasure, for “ musical geniuses are 
apt to behave in that way. Wagner sometimes stood on 
his head, and Beethoven washed his hands in the middle 
of the room and emptied the basin on the floor.” There 
is so much of this kind of personal gossip that it tends 
to vulgarise, if that were possible, the lives of these 
great men. Here and there Mr. Haddon’s style is unpar- 
donably colloquial; and the fact that he “had in view 
the young reader rather than the adult” does not excuse 
such phrases as “Vienna was occupied by the French, 
thanks to Napoleon’s rampage.” 


Stories from the Operas. 
Laurie. 3s. 6d.) 


By Grapys Davinson. (Werner 


operas. 
and concise form, which may be useful to a person 
unacquainted with the opera. These stories are mainly 
from Italian opera, though Wallace’s “ Lurline,” Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and Benedict’s “ Lily of Killarney ” 
are included. There is no special felicity about the style, 
and certain phrases, such as the opening of “Lily of 
Killarney,” “an ancient Irish mansion, beautifully situated 
in the romantic district of Killarney,” are reminiscent of 
the house-agent. 


British Wild Flowers. By Proressorn Henstow. (8.P.C.K. 
8s.) 


“ British Witp Frowers” is an excellent and readable 
work of reference. Though it includes some paragraphs of 
Anne Pratt’s somewhat florid old work, so much new 
material has been added, and so much of her matter 
eliminated, that it cannot be described as a revised edition. 
Anne Pratt confined herself almost entirely to the plant in 
‘question and other species of the same genus, while in the 
present work Professor Henslow frequently discusses 
allied genera, whenever such appear to possess some 
special interest. The book is enlivened by a number of 
mediaeval receipts from old herbals. “It may interest the 
reader,” writes the author, “to hear a few superstitions 
of the mandrake. It was supposed to act as a love-philtre ; 
but as a charm against evil spirits the whole plant must 
be procured for the sake of the root. Unfortunately, this 
shrieked when pulled, so that nobody could touch it. A 
trench had to be dug round it, then the crown of leaves 
were tied to a dog’s tail, his master rapidly retiring. On 
being called, the dog pulled up the plant, but perished. 
A drawing accompanies a MS. of Dioscorides’ work, now 
in Vienna, of the fifth century, in which Euresis, the 
goddess of discovery, is explaining the process to a 
physician.” A fourteenth century receipt for madness is 
also very curious. It runs as follows: “Take gencyan and 
the seed of rwe (rue), sethe hem wel to-gedyr with strong 
red venegyr, after whane sle (slay) a blak kok and byind 
it al abowte the heed, and late him lye so al day and all 
nyth; and on the thrydde day late him blood on the 
forheed, and he schal fare wel”! The illustrations, in 
colour, drawn from, and of the size of, the natural plant, 
are exceptionally good. It should be noted, on page 24, 
cracifus is a misprint for crucifers. 


The Legends of the Flowers. By Paoto Mantecazza, trans- 

lated by Mrs. J. AtgxanpeR Kennepy. (Foulis, 
"2s. 6d.) 

“Tue Legends of the Flowers” is pleasantly got up, and 
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has a pen drawing by Rodin on the cover, and inside a 
frontispiece by Walter Crane. But the letterpress is not 
so attractive. Signor Mantegazza’s fantasies—his balconies 
and burning kisses and troubadours—his rose bush 
“filled with a burning desire to find her last rest on a 
maiden’s bosom ”—have an old-fashioned flavour, a certain 
“beauté de keepsake.” His inventions of the origin of 
flowers—of how the white camellias were once icy maidens 
who dwelt in the snows of the planet Saturn, and laughed 
at the darts of Love, of the Lady Iris of Florence who 
became enamoured of the blue sky; of the artificial tulips 
warmed into life by two tears of joy “from a beautiful 
and light-hearted maiden ”—have no particular charm or 
interest. “The Legends of Flowers” are translated from 
the Italian, and the author, in his preface, instead of 
feeling a natural grievance against his translator, says 
“Had I been born in England I would have written 
thus.” We cannot agree with him as to the excellence 
of this “great miracle” of rendering, which his translator 
has performed to his “intense happiness.” The English 
follows the Italian too closely, and is awkward and 


| pompous. 
Tis volume is the third of a series of stories from the ' 
It gives the incidents of each libretto in a clear ; 


FICTION 


Major Owen and Other Tales. 
Jounston. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


Ir “a sad tale’s best for winter,” and one of “ sprites and 
goblins,” Mr. Johnston’s book should be most suitable for 
the present season. The short stories deal with nice points 
of the law, burglaries, murders, ghosts, and mysteries. 
The ghosts, by the way, are not the refined variety known 
to the Psychical Society, but the crude, old-fashioned 
spirits of the Christmas annuals. In one of these 
“yemarkable episodes of criminal jurisprudence,” the 
wraith of a living man makes a call to find an address, 
and proceeds to London to find that address; in another 
the ghost of a man who had been dead forty yeare has 
many consultations in the chambers of a young barrister 
upon legal business, and finally carries his case into 
Court; in a third the revenant, when she vanishes, leaves 
upon the cuff of the witness a stain of “bright arterial 
blood” that can be subjegted to analysis. 


By Curistopxer N. 


The Old Bureaucrat. 
6s.) 


Tuer author of “The Old Bureaucrat” has evidently a 
first-hand acquaintance with Russian life, and with St. 
Petersburg during the dark days of the Russo-Japanese 
War. The book is, in addition, a well-constructed story of 
incident, written without exaggeration, in spite of the 
sensational character of some of its episodes. The Old 
Bureaucrat is his Illustrious Highness General Prince 
Menander Alexandrovich Chernobrovi, who stands for 
what is best, if not most intelligent, ih the old régime, in 
the autocracy. His elder son, Serge, represents the best 
and most intelligent party of Reform. As a_ soldier, 
Serge’s Liberal tendencies are looked upon with disfavour, 
and he is ordered to send in his resignation “for the 
harmful direction of his thoughts.” Because of this dis- 
grace he is turned out of his father’s house and dis- 
inherited; and shortly afterwards his brother Andray is 
engaged to be married to the woman he loves, Bertha 
Seton. Thus Serge loses in a few days his home, his 
career, and everything else he cared for in this world. 
Indifferent and reckless, he sinks at first into apathetic 
poverty, but fights his way upwards, and at the end of 
three years is a recognised leader in the Liberal world. 
His success is a blow to his uncle Feodor, a corrupt official 
in the Commissariat Department, who hopes to succeed to 
the Chernobrovi estates. Feodor, therefore, helps to 
widen the breach between Serge and the old bureaucrat, 
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and does his best to get his nephew arrested. Andray is 
wounded in the war, and comes home temporarily 
crippled; but when the long-postponed marriage is about 
to take place Feodor—the evil genius of the book—warns 
“him that Bertha Seton is sacrificing herself to marry him, 
and that she loves Serge. Andray, fully conscious of the 
inevitable result, drives in a sledge upon a bad road for 
twenty versts, and arrives at his destination with his 
wounds reopened and in a dying condition. After 
Andray’s death, Serge becomes aware of the widespread 
movement for peace and reform among the workmen, and 
attempts to stop the delivery of the ill-fated petition to the 
Czar at the Winter Palace. It is, however, too late to 
stop the flood, and the resultant terror is well described. 
‘The old bureaucrat has a sharp encounter with the 
rioters, from whom he is rescued by the intervention of 
Serge; but he is in too weak a state of health to bear the 
shock, and sinks gradually after advising his son to marry 
‘and to “hold up the honour of the house in this so difficult 
period.” With regard to the larger interests of Russia, it 
is, of course, too early to speak in 1909, and the book 
concludes with the question, “ How is order to be brought 
into this awful chaos?” 


A Man’s Man. By Ian Hay. (Blackwood. 6s.) 


“(A Man’s Man” is a fresh book, written from the under- 
graduate’s point of view. It concerns the doings of the 
Marrables, a wandering family with a liking for “life at 
first-hand,” for taking to the wild and leaving no address. 
“ About one, Marrable in three dies in his bed.” The first 
book is given over to the inspiriting account of how Hugh 
Marrable took his college boat to the head of the river; 
in the second book he has taken to the wild. During nine 
wander-years he has acquired an extensive and adven- 
turous knowledge of life and humanity. He has made 
“acquaintance with the Devil Dancers of Ceylon, the 
unhallowed revels of Port Said, and the refinements of a 
Central African Witch Hunt”; he had mixed cocktails 
behind a Nevada bar, and learned to fire a revolver 
without taking it out of his pocket. At Now York he is 
sand-bagged and drugged with opium, and shipped on 
board the steamship Orinoco. Here the most interesting 
part of the story begins. The captain and most of the 
crew attempt to sink the ship, and hurry off home to 
extract a cheque from the insurance company; but 
Marrable, with three other men, work the dilapidated 
old ship “at a strictly processional pace” across the 
Atlantic, and after a nightmare voyage of hardship reach 
the mouth of the Clyde. Then, as the Orinoco, “a rotting 
hulk, clogged with weed, corroded with rust, caked with 
salt,” slowly steamed into the harbour “to those who knew 
she was no uncleanly tramp, but a battle-scarred veteran— 
@ ship that had deserved well of the Republic of the High 
Seas—another little Golden Hind, though laden with 
nothing nearer to Spanish ingots than bottles of imitation 
French claret.” The “Orinoco Salvage Company” 
disperse with their profits, and Marrable, “ having 
incidentally done a big thing,” brings his wanderings to a 
close, and returns to the complications of English country 
life—to find that his uncle has succumbed to the family 
mania and gone off to the wild, leaving him as guardian 
and sole trustee of a Miss Joan Gaymer, whom he is 
desired to marry at once. Hugh Marrable’s difficulties 
with his high-spirited ward are not so interesting as his 
struggles with the engines of the Orinoco; but all ends 
well-when the missing uncle returns as a deus ex machina. 


Time and Chance. By Francis Bancrort. (Digby, Long. 
6s.) 

“Tiwe ann Cuance” is a melodramatic episode. Harold 

Blackburne, officer upon a homeward-bound passenger 

steamer, is “ given to unutterable depths of feeling where 

the weaker sex were concerned.” “A phrenologist would 
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have pronounced the prominent roundness at the base of 
his head as suggestive of an amorous nature, and in this 
he would not have been mistaken.” Among the passengers 
is a Mrs. Dawson, whom Blackburne had been in love with 
ten years ago. “A pretty woman still, voluptuous, beauti- 
fully groomed.” She, like Blackburne, is given to 
unutterable depths of feeling. “She needed him as she 
needed some dismal emotional romance, some illicit, 
interesting lie, with which to colour and heighten her 
otherwise unexciting round of life.” Unfortunately, the 
inconstant Blackburne prefers her step-daughter, an 
ingénue whose face, “intelligent but clean as a marble 
slate, undefaced by the handwriting of man or of time,” 
is more attractive. The natural déceptions, fits of 
jealousy and disillusionment, follow. In a fit of jealous 
fury at the engagement of the young girl to a Mr. 
Harding, another passenger, Blackburne, “in defiance of 
the usual code prevalent among the ship’s officers, called 
for the brandy decanter, and filled and refilled his glass.” 
During his watch he performs his duties recklessly and 
inaccurately, with the result that the boat’s course is 
altered and deviated on to a new track. The ship strikes 
on a sunken rock, and wholesale disaster overtakes the 
passengers—disaster as complete as the finale of an Eliza- 
bethan tragedy. Blackburne is saved, but is obliged to 
disappear, as he is responsible to the owners and to the 
law of the land for his criminal carelessness; and for the 
future he applies himself to the “ herculean task of draw- 
ing the veil of oblivion as closely as might be over this 
unforgettable experience.” Altogether an absurd and ill- 
written book. 


Turre is an open and smiling gaiety in the wood. The 
hollows of the rough grass are filled with steely hoar-frost, 
the pale fallen oak leaves are finely powdered with it; 
the pools of water, fringed with grey ice, shine like sky- 
strips fallen from their dominion. Under the clear, dry 
light the wood is painted in pale colours with the green 
film that covers oak and beech from root to topmost 
branch, with the silvery lichen, with buff-coloured oak 
leaves; only here and there are seen darker shades, the 
living green of moss, the vigorous colour of thick-berried 
ivy, the haze of deep-coloured berries on a leafless thorn, 
the strong rust colour of the plumed bracken, beaten to 
earth, mighty and mightily fallen between the tall mast-like 
stems of the Scotch firs, and the pale-stemmed oaks. No 
sun-proof leaves obscure in its course the light which 
falls down through the meshes of the branches. There is 
a sound of merriment in the clearing, as the bright 
fanged flame laughs beneath a woodman’s fire of russet 
leaves and rough spray; while a great pallid cloud of 
smoke, ‘blue as the pale skies above it, spreads slowly 
eastward through the wood, until it vanishes among its 
viewless gates. The copse of oak and fir is being thinned, 
and the logs of the felled timber, with pale-coloured ends 
or wentred with dark red heart wood, shine like pale 
wafers upon the rutted track, or upon the trampled 
bracken fern and the leaf-dappled turf. There is an open 
and smiling gaiety in each sound and sight, in the bright 
crowing of a cock, to which the cloudless dome of the sky 
rings like a globe of crystal, the laughter of the thin trans- 
parent flames, the rosy core of the fire, the snowy ashes, 
the gush of starry sparks that float from the mounded 
heap of leaves and hissing spray. There is a cordial and 
sharp smell of the green wood, not unlike the smell of 
apples crushing in the cider-press, floating in the bright 
air. 

But as the sun moves down the pale sky, the morning 
freshness is tarnished ; the shadows link bush to bush, and 
stretch like a shroud from the wood; the rayless, vapoury 
sun seems like a ball that has made a rift in the blue 
and level rampart of cloud, while above it rises the smoke. 
as it were, of a great pillage, angry, blackish drifts floating 
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upon the pale yellow light. Slowly, from the far end of 
the irregular colonnades, a sy ah a9 among the oaks, 
like a Dryad, brown among the flaky firs, like a Satyr— 
seems to move, and pause, and slip from trunk to trunk. 
A mist swims up between the distant stems, like the vapour 
of incense to obscure the doorway into the inner shrine 
of a temple. The shadows lie strewn upon the forest turf 
like impalpable ‘beams and bars to trip the foot of thé 
intruder; the movement of the winds are as awful as the 
mute echoes of an ancient sanctuary; the snowy ashes 
upon the woodman’s fire as desolate as the relics of an 
unacceptable sacrifice. 

The wood becomes a land of shadows, a strange and 
Stygian place of spirits. All things grow misty and 
vanish, or are changed beyond recognition, beneath the 
half-moon, dappled and honey-yellow, that attracts the 
earth and the vapours of ‘the earth, as it enchants and 
attracts the sea. The solitary runnel shines like a lance 
among the tintless grass, at an indefinite distance. Little 
by little the earth and the crowded trees darken and 
dissolve and melt into nothingness. M. J. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


(Precis of communications made at the monthly general 
meeting on December 1, 1909.) 

Vanes of Bengal. By W. A. Inglis. Communica‘ed 
by the General Secretary. The author refers to Captain 
Hirst’s article on the Kosi river and discusses the general 
question of the construction of marginal embankments 
which have for their object the prevention of the overflow 
of floods. He draws attention to the dangers of flood- 
banks and says that at the present time the chief aim of 
the embankment engineers, in Bengal, should be to lessen 
the bad effects caused by existing embankments of long 
standing, constructed without method, and that the whole- 
sale removal, as sometimes suggested, of offending flood- 
banks involves danger which belittles the prospect of 
future gain. 

(2) The Bahmani Dynasty. By Maulavi Abdul Wali. 
The author refers to Major Haig’s article on the Bahmani 
Dynasty, published in the Society’s journal for 1904, and 
adduces from the manuscript Haft-Iqlim belonging to the 
Society's collection, further evidences to substantiate the 
theory advocated by Major Haig. The name of the 
founder of the Dynasty occurs in this particular manuscript 
as Hasan Kakuya instead of Kanku or Gangu, and the 
author of the paper suggests that Kaikaus might have 
been the name of Hasan’s father. 

(3) Pre-Mughal Mosques of Bengal. By Monmohan 
Chakravarti, M.A., B.L., M.R.A.8. The article describes 
briefly the general characteristics of old Bengali mosques. 
All the early mosques are gone, except two in Hugli 
district, whose plans are attached. In them Hindu 
influence is distinctly traceable, especially in the carvings 
and in the horizontal arches of the domes. The later 
mosques fall under two groups, one-domed cubes and 
many-domed parallelopipeds. Several of the cubical 
mosques have corridors with three domes. The’ paralle- 
lopipeds have 3, 5, or 11 prayer niches, or so many as to 
be divided into a central nave and two wings. Brief 
descriptions of 22 mosques follow. The article deals next 
with such prayer buildings as Kadam Rast] Mosques and 
Idgahs. It concludes with a notice of the changes intro- 
duced in the general plan during Mughal rule. 

(4) The Secretion of Phromnia marginella. By D. 
Hooper, F.C.8. In North-East India the larve of these 
insects secrete in the dry weather a saccharine substance 
whieh gives to the plants they affect a snow-white appear- 
ance. The chief constituent of this is deposit dulcitol 
(dulcite). ~The Phromnias are frequently found upon 
Celastrus, Eleeodenoton, and other species of Celastrinea, 
and it 'is interesting to know that chemists have isolated 
dulcitol from several plants of this natural order. 
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(5) On a probable identity between Clypeaster com- 
planatus, Duncan and Sladen and Clypeaster Duncanensis, 
Noetling. By Hem Chandra Das-Gupta. Communicated 
by Mr. Vredenburg. The author gives reasons for think- 
ing that Clypeaster Duncanensis, Noetl. was founded on 
large specimens of Clypeaster complanatus, Duncan and 
Sladen. 

(6) The Poems of Bairam Khan, ‘Khan Khanan. 


By Dr. 
D. Ross. 


E. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
General Meeting, December 16th, 1909. 


Tue Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, F.R.8., F.L.8., read two 
papers:—(1) “Report on the Crustacea Isopoda and 
Tanaidacea collected by Mr. Crossland in the Sudanese 
Red Sea,” and (2) “ Isopoda from the Indian Ocean and 
British East Africa,” of which the author has furnished the 
following abstract :—Among the Red Bea species the most 
interesting novelty is one named Lanocira latifrons, in 
allusion to the peculiar widening of the frontal process. 


| In British East Africa, Wasin has yielded a new genus 


and species meriting the significant appellation Kalliap- 
seudes makrothriz, which may be, rendered in the vulgar 
tongue as the “long-haired beauty of the Apseudide.” 
The species is remarkable for the extensive fringes of 
feathered sets on the mandibles, maxillipeds, and first 
gnathopods, as well as for the short round-ended finger 
of its second gnathopods. In the Stanley Gardiner collec- 
tion the new species Apanthura xenocheir is unique within 
its own family in the structure of the hand and finger of 
the first gnathopods. The new genus and species, Ponts- 
gelos aselgékeros, of the family Eurydicide, from Mauritius, 
displays a prolongation of the first antenns hitherto unex- 
ampled in that family. Several new species and a new 
genus of Fpicaridea, isopods parasitic on other crustaceans, 
are described from specimens transmitted by Miss M. J. 
Rathbun, who had extracted them with great care from. 
the crabs of the Stanley Gardiner Expedition. In one 
instance it proved that the maternal pouch of the parasite 
was occupied, not by the usual enormous mass of eggs, 
but by another parasite, probably itself an epicaridean, 
though strangely metamorphosed. The discussion of this 
difficult tribe was opportune for offering a tribute of 
respect to the memory of the late Professor Alfred Giard, 
one of whose latest writings was a luminous essay on 
Lamarck and Darwin. 

The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing exhibited, in illustration 
of his paper on the Stanley Gardiner collection, a specimen 
of Nerocila trichiura (Miers) from the Great Chagos. The 
isopod is attached by its mouth and anterior claws, in a 
salient position, on the underside and at the base of the 
“wing” fin of a flying fish, Zzocetus evolans. The third 
paper, by Professor G. H. Carpenter, communicated by 
Professor W. A. Herdman, F.R.8., F.L.8., “ Pyenogonida 
from the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, collected by Mr. 
Cyril Crossland,” was read in title, and the same course 
was taken with the next paper, by Mr. R. Shelford, F.L.8., 
“On a Collection of Blattide preserved in Amber, from 
Prussia.” The Vice-President in the chair spoke of the 
value of the paper, and his regret that the health of the 
author did not permit of his exposition of the contents 
of his memoir personally. 

The fifth and last paper was by Mr. A. W. Waters, 
F.L.S., “The Bryozoa from Collettions made by Mr. C.. 
Crossland, Part II.—Cyclostomata, Ctenostomata, and 
Endoprocta,” which was commented on by Professor 
Dendy, who also read the following author’s abstract. 
The collections dealt with only contain 16 species, and 
these are nearly all known from the Mediterranean, while 
9 are British. In this and the previous paper 99 Red 
Sea species and varieties are referred to: of these 34 are 
known from the Atlantic, 26 from British seas, 39 from 
the Mediterranean, 34 from Indian and neighbouring seas, 
17 from Crossland’s Zanzibar collection, 8 from Japan, 
35 from Australia. The classification of the Ctenostomata 
is examined, and it is considered that the group Stolonifera 
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of Ehlers must be divided into Vesicularina and Stoloni- 
fera. In the first there is usually a moderately thick 
erect stem from which the zoccia arise directly, and they 
all have gizzards, an organ not general in the Ctenostomata 
and probably confined to this group. In the Stolonifera, 
ag now reduced, there is a delicate creeping rhizome 
expanding at intervals, and from these places the zoecia 
arise, usually in pairs. There is no gizzard. The gizzards 
of the Vesicularina usually have a large number of sharp 
and irregular teeth surrounded by a band of strong 
muscles, but in Cryptopolyzoon the gizzard hag but two 
teeth with nearly flat edges, called grindstone teeth. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the ordinary meeting on December 14, Mr. James 
Charles Inglis (President) in the chair, the paper read was 
“Railway-Signalling in India,” by Mr. C. W. Hodson, 
C.8.I., M.Inst.C.E. The following is an abstract of the 
paper:— The author has divided his subject into three 
parts: signals, interlocking, and block working. In the 
first part he has given a brief account of the arrangements 
of signalling which were adopted in the early days of the 
Indian railways, and how these have been gradually modi- 
fied from time to time; and he details the latest develop- 
ment, i.e., the introduction of the “warning signal” with 
an extra green light fixed above the ordinary light of a 
fish-tailed signal, in order to give an indication by night, 
which has the same significance as the fish-tailed arm has 
by day. This indication consists, therefore, of a “green 
over red” light, and signifies “pass cautiously and be 
prepared to stop short of the signal ahead.” It has been 
in use for more than six years on several Indian railways, 
and has been found very satisfactory; and the author 
suggests that it might, with advantage, be adopted for use 
on English railways in order to do away with the anomaly 
of the present distant signal, and to abolish the dangerous 
rule known as “section clear, station or junction blocked.” 
In the second part a brief description is given of various 
installations which have been put up for interlocking the 
points and signals at simple roadside stations, mostly de- 
signed and made up in India, and the author points out 
the economy of such gear in comparison with installations 
supplied by English manufacturers. He expresses the 
opinion that the objections raised to “key-locking” in 
some quarters are much over-rated, and points out the 
economy obtainable by it. In the third part the author 
describes, briefly, the “Line clear and caution message” 
system, which is so widely used in India in spite of certain 
serious defects, which he points out. These defects have 
been largely removed by a drastic revision of the General 
Rules for Working Railways in India, which was under- 
taken by a strong committee of official representatives of 
the principal railways in their various departments, 
assembled at Simla in September, 1903. 


ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue monthly meeting of this society was held on Decem- 
ber 15, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. H. Mel- 
lish (President) in the chair. 

_ Dr. W. N. Shaw, F.R.S., read a paper on “The Varia- 
tions of Currents of Air Indicated by Simultaneous Records 
of the Direction and Velocity of the Wind.” He said that, 
in order to form a mental picture of the changes which 
are taking place in the amount of air flowing past an 
anemometer, we need to take into account the changes of 
direction as well as the changes in velocity. He had en- 
deavoured to combine these in what he called a “ Vector 
diagram,” and he pointed out some interesting results 
which he had obtained from such diagrams. Two practical 
and interesting papers by Mr. W. G. Reed, jun., were read 
by the Secretary. These papers formed part of the work 
done in the course in Climatological Research given in 
Harvard University, Mass., U.8.A., under the direction of 
Prof. R. de C. Ward. The first paper was “A Critical 
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Examination of South American Rainfall Types,” the 
object being to make a simple yet accurate map, showing 
the seasonal distribution of rainfall in South America. 
The second paper was “The Study of Phenomenal Clima- 
tology.” The suggestion has several times been made 
that treatment of weather elements by days and months is 
arbitrary and unnatural for places not within the tropics. 
The author points out that in latitudes subject to cyclones 
the distribution of weather elements depends largely upon 
the relation of cyclones and anti-cyclones; and he therefore 
suggests that the cyclone is a more rational unit than the 
day or the month. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THe AcapEemy. 


Sir,—In your issue of December 18 I was interested to find an 
enthusiastic criticism of Browning’s “Saul’’—and I was glad 
to see it, for the poet handled the majestic subject of his song 
with great force and earnestness, making Saul a titanic, regal 
figure in a turban laden by “lordly male-sapphires and rubies,” 
before whom David, the sweet singer, psalmed with all the 
gold-pale joyousness of youth. Your correspondent speaks of 
Browning’s modern detractors, but who cares much for their 
gibing voices when his admirers can enlist such a name as that 
of Walter Pater in their ranks? In the essay on Winckelmann 
in “The Renaissance,’’ Pater remarks :— 

“The base of all artistic genius is the power of conceiving 
humanity in a new, striking, rejoicing way; of putting a 
happy world of its own creation in place of the meaner world 
of common days; of generating around itself an atmosphere 
with a novel power of refraction, selecting, transforming, re- 
combining the images it transmits, according to the choice of 
the imaginative intellect. In exercising this power, painting 
and poetry have a choice of subject almost unlimited. The 
range of characters and persons open to them is as various as 
life itself; no character, however trivial, misshapen, or un- 
lovely, can resist their magic. That is because those arts can 
accomplish their function in the choice and development of 
some special situation, which lifts or glorifies a character, in 
itself not poctical. To realise this situation, to define in a 
chill and empty atmosphere, the focus where rays, in thems 
selves pale and impotent, unite and begin to burn, the artist 
has to employ the most cunning detail, to complicate and refine 
upon thought and passion a thousand-fold. The poems of 
Robert Browning supply brilliant examples of this power. His 
poetry is pre-eminently the poetry of situations. e charac- 
ters themselves are always of secondary importance; often they 
are characters in themselves of little interest; they seem to 
come to him by strange accidents from the ends of the world. 
His gift is shown in the way he accepts such a character, and 
throws it into some situation, or apprehends it in some delicate 
pause of life, in which for a moment it becomes ideal. Take 
an instance from ‘Dramatis Persone.’ In the poem entitled 
‘Le Byron de nos Jours,’ we have a single moment of passion 
thrown into relief in this exquisite way. Those two jaded 
Parisians are not intrinsically interesting; they only begin to 
interest us when thrown into a choice situation. But to dis- 
criminate that moment, to make it appreciable by us, that 
we may ‘find’ it, what a cobweb of allusions, what double 
and treble reflections of the mind upon itself, what an artificial 
light _is constructed and broken over the choice situation; on 
how fine a needle’s point that little world of passion is balanced ! 
Yet, in spite of this intricacy, the poem has the clear ring of 
a central motive; we receive from it the impression of one 
imaginative tone, of a single, creative effect.” 

I have only quoted the above extract to show that the English 
Rabbie had an appreciator whose critical mind was, in its quiet, 
classic flow, as valuable as that of Goethe or Sainte-Beuve. 
All the same, I do not agree with Pater’s view that Browning’s 
characters are “always of secondary importance,” and only 
raised into prominence by becoming enmeshed in a peculiar 
or sensational situation. Take the Pagan example of Mars 
and Venus, for instance. When the sinful old sungod netted 
the godly lovers, their unhappy situation naturally proved 
highly interesting to the remainder of the Pantheon, and caused 
a@ wave of laughter to flood heaven, like the one which sub- 
merged Europe at the famous exploits of the “ Hauptmann, of 
Kéepenick,”’ a short time ago; but, all the same, Mars and 
Venus were not merely interesting because of the prank 
Phebus played upon them; they were just as fascinating to 
analyse as separate character-studies as when placed in comical 
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circumstances. Thus Browning’s men and women in manifold 
cases are testhetic personalities without their chance adventures 
—Bishop Blougram, for example, Fifine, Paracelsus, Fra Li 
Lippi—the latter especially, with his curious, flippant nature 
and cynical wit, is an individualist who does not require the 
position in which Browning portrays him—a monk, caught red- 
handed on a nocturnal promenade—to bring his character before 
the footlights of Fame. Whilst saying all this, I do not deny 
that Browning depended more on the réle he gave his actors 
than his actors themselves, but I must quarrel a trifle with 
Pater’s idea of their being absolutely soulless when the réles 
are taken from them. I know very well that there are two 
definite schools of writers—those who attract us by what their 
characters do, and those who fascinate us by the way they make 
them do it. In England the first class of writer preponderates, 
in France the second. Of the former stylists Dumas might be 
chosen as a leading illustration. His “Trois Mousquetaires ”’ 
ure mere puppets, who dance to fulfil a thousand actions at 
their author's wish. Balzac is an ideal picture of the latter- 
mentioned type. In “ Eugénie Grandet’”’ he captivates us with 
the burning realism and psychological analogies he is capable 
of extracting from the most trivial and commonplace of human 
occurrences and things—-the taking of sugar from a sugar-basin, 
or the smells in the passage in “ Pére Goriot.’? Dumas makes 
men run and leap and shout, but Balzac dissccts their emotions, 
their fibres, and causes them to thrill and flush and quiver. 

Referring to Browning once more, 'tis, oddly enough, in 
* Saul” that he charmingly anticipates Pater’s equally lovely 
definition of a sudden dive into aqua chill and pure. Pater 
calls it a moment “of delicious recoil from the flood of water 
in summer heat,’’ and Browning— 


_ “The cool, silver shock 
Of a plungo in the pool’s living water.” 


Of course, this is but a petty comparison to draw, but as it 
involves Walter Pater, in whose Socratic existence and philo- 
sophy of life every second was truly supreme and irrevocable, 
and drained to its utmost dregs with a keen, esthetic delight, 
even a small similitude as this one is worthy of a passing 
remark. 

But, though I have seemingly taken up my pen in the noble 
cause of Browning, the original motive of my writing was to 
defend Meredith and Swinburne, of whom your correspondent 
spoke with some callousness, obviously averring that “the young 
bloods’ of to-day are wrong in admiring these two Victorian 
stars, whilst they denounce Browning and Tennyson. I quite 
agree with the last statement, but the first one gives me a bone 
to pick. I do not want to hymn the praises of Meredith, be- 
cause, although his art won the admiration of my head, it never 
touched the harp-strings of my heart, except in one poem, 
where he asks, referring to the general terror of death, “why he 
should fear to fall into the breast that bears the rose?’’ Also, 
IT much liked his almost grotesque yet Hellenic pictures of 
scenery, and that quaint, striking, prosodic work of his—“ Jump 
to Glory Jane.’ In my opinion, the above lady has never yet 
received her due homage. She must have been a prophetic 
vision of Meredith’s, for she is not only a skit of the mad, 
occasional outbursts of religious revivalism “ flesh is heir to,” 
but she absolutely annunciates the advent of that feminine 
phenomenon, Carrie Nation, who plies her hatchet in the Con- 
tinent sacred to the memory of George Washington and toma- 
hawks generally; and she is also a masterly sketch of the 
fomale hysteria which has been scouring the world of late in 
form of the Suffrage. Meyers, in his “Human Personality,” 
teaches us that the poor, unfortunate witches who were burnt 
on the stake of old were only sufferers from hysteria; therefore, 
Carrie Nation and others of her excitable ilk might be termed 
the witches of the present age, and in this manner Meredith’s 
“Jump to Glory Jane’’ becomes the epic of hysterical woman- 
hood. Otherwise, though I revere his novels, chiefly “Diana 
of the Crossways,” I do not feel justified in criticising them, 
because I have never been fond of them as well, and Meredith, 
on the whole, has always appeared to me (as someone once de- 
fined him) to be “the author who would call a spade the im- 
plement of a husbandman.”’ 

But Swinburne I can do battle for with blithe whole-hearted- 
ness, and I feel sure, despite your correspondent’s attack, that 
even posterity will not allow him to enter the great ranks of 
the unknown dead, despite his being tabooed as decadent by 
university men. Some people also declare Swinburne to be a 
mere maker of language, what the Germans call “ein Phrasen- 
drescher "'--a thresher of phrases—and that his poetry is devoid 
of sense. I should love these highly talented readers to re- 
peruse stanzas like “Itylus,’’ “Hertha,’’ “The Masque of 
Queen Bersabe,’’ “In the Orchard,” or “The Hymn of Man,”’ 
once again, and tell us their opinions after doing so. “In some 
poems I admit that the revelry of rhythm ran away with the 
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bard’s subject, but not in most of his verse. In this matter he 
resembles Edgar Allen Poe, whom, by-the-bye, I hear so hor- 
ribly called “Poe.’’ Poe frequently let the music dominate 
over his idea, like unto Swinburne. But who could con 
“Ttylus,” and term him a “senseless"’ minstrel? It is full of 
Greek magic, warm, wonderful, white-and-gold in tinting. All 
the old legend rings from it, of Itylus, the rosy child, who was 
slain so cruelly by his mother and her sister, Progne and Philo- 
meld, as Ovid tells us, whereon the angry gods transformed 
Progne into the swallow and Philomel into the nightingale. 
Swinburne’s “Itylus’’ is the sweet, jug-jugging plaint of this 
siren bird to her forgetful southward winging sister, and he has 
caught her flute-notes marvellously well. 





“ Swallow, my sister, O sister swallow, 
How can thine heart be full of the spring? 
A thousand summers are over and dead. 
What hast thou found in the spring to follow? 
What hast thou found in thine heart to sing? 
What wilt thou do when the summer is shed?. . . 


“Sister, my sister, O fleet swect swallow, 

Thy way is long to the sun and the south ; 
But I, fulfilled of my heart’s desire, 
Shedding my song upon height, upon hollow, 
From tawny body and sweet small mouth, 

Feed the heart of the night with fire... . 


“O sweet stray sister, O shifting swallow, 
The heart’s division divideth us. 
Thy heart is light as a leaf 
But of a tree; mine goes forth among sea-gulfs hollow 
To the place of the slaying of Itylus, 
The feast of Daulis, the Thracian sea.” 


Through the metre of this flies a whirring as of wings ; 
it moves and darts and flashes, and black wide-pinioned birds 
flit across the sun in the far, void azure of heaven. The words 
have some of the haunting astral splendour of Shelley coupleé 
with the warm outpouring human passion of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s “ Bianca Among the Nightingales.” In “Hertha,” 
which I know Swinburne personally considered to be his best 
poem, we get the mysterious note of Emerson’s “ Brahma,”’ 
though intensified a hundred-fold. The bard’s representation 
of Hertha, the ageless Scandinavian Juno and Mother of 
All, is simply faultless; he causes us to feel the cosmic up- 
ward struggle of life, the vast outer formlessness enclosing inner 
form in the oceans, and over all the stanzas there is the rustling 
and a dim, mystic glamour of the Druid world-tree, Yggdrasil. 


“Before ever land was, 
Before ever the sea, 
Or soft hair of the grass, 
Or fair limbs of the tree, 
Or the flesh-coloured fruit of my branches, 
I was, and thy soul was in me.” 


I have purposely chosen this verse, as in it Swinburne uses 
the excellent Latinism of comparing the grass to hair, so beauti- 
fully. Lucian employed it in speaking of tree foliage, Milton 
has it, it is found in the old French Troubadours, and no doubt 
Shelley remembered Lucian when he wrote still more finely 
of the tempest in his “Ode to the West Wind’’: 

“. . , there are spread 

On the blue surface of thine airy surge, 
Like the bright hair uplifted from the head 

Of some fierce Maenad, even from the dim verge 
Of the horizon to the zenith’s height, 

The locks of the approaching storm.” 


Swinburne’s “Masque of Queen Bersabe”’ is like a piece of 
barbaric jewellery or a necklace of interlinked and arerly cut 
cameos. The garish women who appear before King David and 
Bathsheba with slow, solemn chant are redolent of all the 
Hage of the East, lambent with Byzantine riches, robed in 
the purples of Tyre and the blue-fringed linen of Egypt. 
Herodias comes before us with pale, chill feet weary of the 
dance and joy of life, Cleopatra sounds sickened of languor, 
Semiramis of her absolutism, Amestris of love, only Sappho 
wails a little, as if the mournful waves had not yet burnt 
her fervid heart away. How all the scents of Araby flood 
bitterly-sweet unto the mind with Myrrha’s words: 


“T am the Queen Arabian. 
The tears wherewith mine eyelids ran 
Smelt like my perfumed eyelids smell.’” 
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And how the consummate tragedy of death smites one in 
Abihail’s speech : 


“T am the queen of Tyrians. 
My hair was glorious for twelve spans, 
That dried to loose dust afterward.” 


In the above there is an echo of the horrors of decay which 
Swinburne immortalised in “The Leper.’ And here is the 
hugely incarnate majesty of the kingship and queenship of 
antiquity. Azubah speaks : 


“T am the queen of Amorites. 
My face was like a place of lights, 
With multitudes at festival! 
Or who could deny the charm of Chrysothemis? 


“T am the queen of Samothrace. 
God, making roses, made my face 
As a rose filled up full with red.” 


Then there is “Dolores,” with its deep, sonorous organ-swirl, 
with the sombre imagery that surrounds this wicked marble 
statue of “Notre Dame des Sept Douleurs”’: 


. .. “For the lords in whose keeping the door is, 
That opens on all who draw breath, 

Gave the cypress to love, my Dolores, 
The myrtle to death. 

And they laughed changing hands in the measure, 
And they mixed and made peace after strife; 

Pain melted in tears, and was pleasure ; 
Death tingled with blood aaa was life. 

Like lovers they melted and tingled, 
In the dusk of thine innermost fane ; 

In the darkness they murmured and mingled, 
Our Lady of Pain.” 


How Swinburne causes one to see the vague, faint shadows 
moving, saddens the shuddering soul with a sudden prescience 
of those “ gods, who work behind a veil” and “a door to which 
we find no key.” . . . His “Phaédra,” fragmentary though 
it is, has all the grandeur of the Phedra in Pater’s “Greek 
Studies’ and Racine’s drama, whilst in poems such as “The 
Witch-Mother” and “The Bloody Son” he plays the totally 
different chords of the old Scotch ballad-writers, and his Breton 
“May Janet embodies the simplicity and charm of the earlier 
French lyrics or the story of Aucassin and Nicolette. It is 
the lilt one would expect the violet-eyed maidens of Brittany 
to hum in the sunny fields or by their spinning-wheels; it 
has a French nursery-rhyme quaintness about it. 


“The first town they came to 
There was a blue bride-chamber , 
He clothed her on with silk 
And belted her with amber. 


“The second town they came to 
The bridesmen feasted knee-to-knee ; 
He clothed her on with silver, 
A stately thing to see, 


“The third town they came to 
The bridesmaids all had gowns of gold ; 
He clothed her with purple, 
A rich thing to behold. 


“The last town they came to 
He clothed her white and red. 
With a green flag either side of her, 
And a gold flag overhead.” 


. Unobtrusive as the little poem is, it suggests a carol, the 
tapestries of Bayeux, peasant-girls with heavy gold earrings and 
white caps, and Welsh ladies in high-pointed head-dress, waving 
ee handkerchiefs to the tourneying knights from steep 
turre 


“ Atalanta in Calydon’’ needs no comment here, because it 
achieves the peerless width and range in subject of the old 
Greek tragedy. It is as if the voice of A®schylus cries aloud 
within it, and all its figures are splendid, from the lithe, swift- 
footed Atalanta, the warrior-like Meleager, and the fate 
tormented Althea, bearing the flaming torch; they are perfect 
and sublime. 

Naturally, Swinburne has a good many faulty verses in other 

ieces. I think one of his worst is the second stanza of “A 

‘atch in the Night,” which runs: © 
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“Prophet, what of the night ?— 

I stand by the verge of the sea, 

Banished, uncomforted, free, 
Hearing the noise of the waves, 

And sudden flashes that smite 

Some man's tyrannous head, 
Thundering, heard among graves 

That hide the hosts of his dead.” 


“Some man’s tyrannous head” is very ugly; but in the 
same poem he atoned for his fault by writing: 


“All the distance is white 
With the soundless feet of the sun.” 


Swinburne’s work contains dozens of such unique passaues. 
For instance, what a fine reference thcre is to Sappho in the 
stanzas dedicated to Baudelaire, “Ave Atque Vale”: 


“Thine ears know all the wandering watery sighs, 
Where the sea sobs round Lesbian promontories, 
The barren kiss of piteous wave to wave 
That knows not where is that Leucadian grave 
Which hides too deep the supreme head of song, 
Ah, salt and sterile as her kisses were, 

The wild sea winds her and the green gulfs bear 
Hither and thither, and vex and work her wrong, 
Blind gods that cannot spare.” 


Again, in the verses on 


The seventh lino is exquisite. 
the romance of Antony and 


Gautier’s death, he describes 
Cleopatra as: 


“The love that caught strange lights from death’s own eyes, 
And filled death’s lips with fiery words and sighs, 
And half asleep let feed from veins of his 
Her close red warm snake’s mouth, Egyptian wise.” 


Or once more he speaks of Christ's brows as “ bitten through 
with thorns,’’ and white Italian laurustine is to him “a flower 
that smells of honey and the sea,’’ which is as delicious as 
Flaubert, who gave Salammbé a perfume of “ honey and pepper.” 
Once more he accurately painted utter desolation and gloom 
in two lines when he wrote: 


“Here down between the dusty trees 
At this lank edge of haggard wood,” 


and what a dreadful picture he gives of Ferdinand II., the 
cessation of whose tortures for a short space in hell are as 
“an acute, red pause in iron days.’’ And, finally, in “A 
Wasted Vigil,” we have a touch of Khayyam’s melancholy : 


“Couldst thou not watch with me one hour? Behold, 
Dawn skims the sea with flying feet of gold, 
With sudden feet that graze the gradual sea; 
Couldst thou not watch with me? . ee 


Old moons and last year’s flowers, and last year’s snows! 
Who now saith to thee, moon? or who saith, rose? 

O dust and ashes, once found, fair to see! 

Couldst thou not watch with me? 


Somehow Swinburne’s genius always reminds me of the seam 
on the lip of Rosa Dartle in “David Copperfield ’’—the soar 
that was grey and dim when she was thoughtful and impassive, 
but flushed crimson as blood in her anger. There is one picture 
of Swinburne—I think it is by Whistler—which reveals all 
this vivid, flaming personality through the artist’s inspiration ; 
it is a thin, Arabic face with fine, sensitive nostrils, the face 
of a mage illumined by the glow of red, jewelled braziers, of 
Djinn, the emperor of fire; live features that flash out from 
the lurid haunts of the salamander, wherein the pulses of life 
beat fast and all the huge primal earth-hunger flowed forth. 
It is a face which takes Pola. and creeps around the mind like 
the wild vine: if I were to apply adjectives to express its 

ualities, I would call it tenuous, viscous, virile, incorrect 
though these words may appear. And Swinburne’s poems, too, 
are as the song of the old, fierce Bacchanal released at last 
from the fettering chains of medireval, Puritan ages, and stumb- 
ling drunkenly back to the warm groves and sunny hills of 
Arcadia and Latium. Swinburne is “Apollo in Picardy,” and 
as that he will ever remain on the lips and in the hearts of men. 

There was in Swinburne’s house, “The Pines,” a strange black 
cabinet, whereon there stood an Oriental idol of soapstone, 
finely coloured with red and saffron, which I invariably connect 
with him—a dark, passionate life carven into black bloseoms of 
thought and sleep and death, and upholding as its god the 
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pale, immemorial spirit of the East, burnished by the sweet, 
sanguine gold of Pagan Greece and the royal crimsons of 
Provence-land. Reomva Miriam Broca. 





THE UNHOLY ALLIANCE. 


To the Editor of Tae AcapEmyY. 


Sizn,—The other day a sentimental lady, who calls herself a 
disciple of Tolstoy, and whose half-developed intelligence 
wobbles about between various half-comprehended theories, 
said to me, “ But surely we are all becoming more Socialistic?”’ 
There is truth in the saying. But there are different kinds of 
Socialism ; and, if that which is predominant in England were 
inspired by the spirit of ancient Sparta, whose sole object was 


to Pome and train and strengthen the race and make it flower | 
with every noble quality, if would awaken no more fervent | 


sympathy than mine. But such is not our Socialism. 
is rooted in a hotbed of envy, hate, and greed; and its avowed 
ideal is to pamper and coddle, to perpetuate and multiply, every 
form of unfitness. It cares nothing for the nation’s future; 
and, instead of making strong, efficient men and women out of 
the mass of neglected childhood in our midst it squanders 
yearly tens of millions on luxurious workhouses and madhouses 
and idiot-asylums, and on doles to wastrels, and excuses itself 
by saying, that it is interpreting the mind of Jesus. English 
Socialism stinks of cant, the jargon of The Rev. Mr. Stiggins ; 
there is not an ounce of manly grit or honest purpose in it 
from beginning to end. It is a damnable thing, a sin against 
the spirit of life ; and it leads straight down to national 
degeneracy and death. The law of the world is progress by 
means of effort and self-restraint ; the promise of the Socialist 
is universal happiness through self-indulgence. To reduce his 
hours of work to eight, to six, to four, to two, as few as pos- 
sible, to work with a grudge, to snarl at his employer, to get 
the highest wage he can extort with violence or intimidation, 
helped by Trade-Disputes-Acts, passed for his benefit by unjust 
Governments—to save nothing, but to spend every spare penny 
in drink, tobacco, or amusement; then, in his destitute old 
age, to come whining and cringing and cadging to his thrifty 
neighbour—the grasshopper to the ant—this is the English 
Socialist. The workshy man who has not courage to a 
- garotter or a burglar, or even a pickpocket, takes to Socialism 
nowadays; and, if he has the wit, he goes about befooling silly 
women with his new apocryphal gospel. Females of education 
and refinement sit at the feet of illiterate humbugs, and look 
up to them and minister to them as if they were heroes and 
saints; no wonder that Socialism is solid for female suffrage. 
Their “liaison”’ is significant of the character of both; it is 
the partnership of the criminal and the drab. It was not 
without reason that Aristophanes, in his “ Ecclesiazusa,’’ made 
the female parliament set up communism. But that which 
was a jest in Athens, even in her decadence, has become with 
us a thing for scrious debate. 

Tt would be interesting to see the effect upon these ladies of 
six months’ hard Socialism, not the fancy sort of which they 
prate at Fabian mcectings, but the real thing—to see them 
eee under the orders of some rough and forcible-tongued 
‘oreman, better still, some female overseer, who would put them 
to the wash-tub, make them scrub the floors, and earn by the 
sweat of their brows every morsel of food they might eat or 
refuse. I do not think there would be much Socialistic zeal 
in them at the end of the time. Vox. 





VOX STELLARUM. 
To the Editor of THe AcADEMY. 


Srr,—Before discussing seriously the claims of astrologists, 
would it be possible for one of them to show that there can 
possibly be any connection between the nativity of any person 
and the position of the stars at that time? England—its 
entire area—must be a very small dot viewed from Uranus, 
or even from Mars—and therefore the natal, or fatal, influences 
attending on the birth of a child in London would probably 
apply to another child born at the same time in Manchester. 

o Registrar-General’s rcturn of births shows that many—very 
many—children are born within these limits at practically the 
same moment. If what is claimed for astrology be true, then 
all these infants are pursued by the same fates, whether born 
in cottage or mansion. They must suffer together, travel 
together, meet with accidents together, marry together, and 
die together. If not, why not? : 

For some time I tock an interest in the pedigree: breeding 
of animals. A racehorse is, I suppose. a valuable creature, 
and yet I have never heard that astrology professes to deal 
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with the lives of racehorses. In the case of horses, dogs, etc., 
breed seems to count for more than astral influences. Similarly 
in the case of men and women it seems to me that racial origin, 
temperament, mental and physical health, education and 
environment, and the individual characteristics, which are 
innate, and which give great variety to human activities in 
all spheres—these are the forces which operate in determining 
the lives of the people. 

As regards national and international events, what better 
authority could we have by way of forecast than the several 
species of “Old Moore Almanacks,’’ printed, as they are, over 
a year in advance, and always prophesying evil? They are 
sure to be right, even if all they profess to describe by print 
and picture does not happen. DisBELIEVER. 





RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON. 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY. 


Sm,--It will perhaps come as a surprise to many of my 
countrymen to learn that the brilliant painter, Richard Parkes 
Bonington, who died at the early age of twenty-six, and who, 
as Delacroix said “was absolute sovereign of his own domain,” 
lies buried in a London cemetery in an un-named grave. 

His biographies state that he was buried on September 29, 
1828, in a vault in St. James’ Chapel, Pentonville, and this is 
correct. But my recent investigations have revealed the fact, 
perhaps forgotten and unknown, that on June 21, 1837, his body 
was removed by Faculty and re-interred with his father and his 
mother in Kensal’ Green Cemetery, or as it was then called “ All 
Souls’.’” No monument, not even a memorial stone, marks the 
place where he lies—a little strip of level grass, that is all. 

The record of this fact may arouse some interest, for there 
must be many of his admirers in this country and on the Conti- 
nent who would gladly help to raise a memorial worthy of his 
name. F. W. Dosson. 
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[Aes OF BDINBURGH. 


VACANT POST OF CHIEF 
LIBRARIAN. 

The University Court have resolved to pro- 
ceed to the appointment of a Chief Librarian 
for the University Library. As at present 
constituted the Library Staff comprises a 
Curator, a Chief Librarian, and Assistants. 
It may continue on that footing for a year or 
two longer, but the intention is that thereafter 
the duties of Curator shall be conjoined with 
those of the Chief Librarian, the office of 
Curator being discontinued. 


It is important that the Chief Librarian to 
be appointed should, apart from personal quali- 
fications, such as age, business habits, &c., have 
had some training in Library Administration, 
with a knowledge of the most approved methods 
of preparing and keeping the catalogue of a 
great library ; and itis essential that he should 
possess a good working knowledge of the 
ancient classics and of the principal European 
Languages, more especially French and 





German. 
The Salary is £400 per annum, rising to £500. 


Fach Applicant should lodge with the under- 
signed, on or before Monday, January 3)st, 
1910, twenty copies of his application, and 
twenty copies of any testimonials he may 
desire to present. One copy of the application 
should be signed. 

Further particulars on application, 

M. C. TAYLOR, 
Secretary, University Court. 
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SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, as. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says * 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; «while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” ; 
The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation,” 

The SCOTSMAN says: x) 


“ Mr. Crosland's note is interesting fer the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He says of the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium , but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too muc a 


The OBSERVER says : 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
“The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite | 
a Shakespercan balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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Crown 8vo, 4s. 6. net. 
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book. 
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A NEW BOOK FROM WALTER CRANE 


THE SONG OF SIXPENCE 

PICTURE BOOK 
By WALTER CRANE. 4s. 6d. 
Containing SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE, 
PRINCES8 BELLE ETOILE, AN ABC OF OLD 
FRIENDS. Each, separately, is. each, with New 
Cover and End Papers, uniform with the rest of Mr. 
Walter Cranes Toy Books. 


“We are glad to welcome this relssue of three cf Mr. Crane’s 


upsurpassable picture-books for the young.”—Atheneum. 


THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR FOR 1910 
Invented by VERNON HILL, A £eries of 12 Designs 
descriptive of the Months, together with a Cover and 
Title-page. Folio, 8! inches by 12 inches, 8s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF SATYRS 


By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. Large folio. 21s. net. 
‘* These vigorous pen-and-ink designs are interesti ing. . . He 
Produces striking offec te by suc sudden contrasts. . . ‘Asa designer 

is full of curious ide Atheneum, 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

Ww G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 
NEW POEMS 

WILLIAM WATSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Khe a Limited Edition of 75 Copies on Japanese 
i aad Made Vellum. 

and ideals « of ie ssh eee Wet bellied 
place."—Athenaum. 
NEW POEMS 

By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8vo0. 


5s. ne 
“His hand has lost nothing of its cunning.”—Patly Telegraph, 


BIOGRAPHY 


DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 
By A.M.BROADLEY. With an Essay Introductory 
by PHOMAS SECCOMBE. With upwards of 50 Illus- 
trations, 1 in Colour, 1 in Photogravure. veny Svo. 

6s. neb. 
“Mr. Thor Scecombe is I ttaining 

of introductions that we ee ee jhe Daily Matt =e 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
A Biography. LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 
Photogravures and numerous other Illustrations. 2 
vols. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

st mae Melyits is certainly an enthusiast, and his mel has made 
him seek Thackerayana in all possible places. His record 


of the t novelist’s Tif will be found at once tn interesting g and useful. 
The 'horoughness with which the work "fone may be 


dl fi < 
Sele. teeta Rape 
GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: 
a Biographical Study 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure 
ntispiece and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 16s. net. 
be tala ree Hatton Resinritten by far thet best pook inex in our lan- 
Riss a titel woe’ It Is quick and it 4 stseaien las It 4 
loathed aa it is sympathetic, It throws a full light upon a chan 
able and paradoxical nality much misunderstood. Tor 
h readers the biography is one of those reconstructions which 
~ in themselves a revelation,”—Observer. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH & HER CIRCLE IN THE 
Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon 
By CONSTANCE HILL. With numerous Mlustra- 
tions by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions of 
Contemporary Portraits, &. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


“A new book by Miss Constance Hill is a sheer r delight ; no one 
has a prettier touch in the re-creation of a forgotten period.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


MADAME DE MAINTENON 
Her Life and Times, 1685-1719 
By C.C. DYSON. With a phseererare Frontispiece 
and 16 Black-and-White Illustrations remy 80. 
"(In a lively and entertaining manner Mrs, Dyson 28. 6d. net. 
ters this wonderful story. . : ‘With graph to touch she deplete 


life xt the Court of Le Grand Monarque. 
volume are excellent."—Datly Chronio‘e, 


5s. net. 


a1 is. net. 
Watson met ated ‘in at high 


t. 
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THE SOUL OF A TURK 
Record of a Trip to Baghdad. By Mrs DE BUNSEN. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

10s. 6d. nek 
“The it delightful boob th hich either d 1e 
fof tat ail ‘women ot those which raves! the personality 
of the writer. Mrs. De Bunsen combines both these charms oa 
her book must be read by those who would know Turkey. It mass 
read by those who are trying to understand the elomental 
primitive feolings or instincts which form the background alike 
religion and superstition.’’—Jorning Post. 
‘This delightful book is full of shrewd | observations +.» The 
whole book {s full of charm and insight.”— Atheneum. 
SEEKERS IN SICILY 


Being a Quest for Essense by Jane and Peripatetica, 
Done into the Vernacular by ELIZABETH BISLAND 
and ANNE HOYTE. With 8 Full- 

and numerous decorations. Crown 8vo. 


LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM, 

With Rifle and Camera 
By Captain F. A. DICKINSON, D.C.L.I. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL, M.P. With numerons IIlustrations 
taken by the Anthor. Uniform with “Big Game 
Shooting in the Equator.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“An exceedingly vivacious account of exeellent 


sport. . 
really informing book, and of the photo:raphs At ao only be ‘said 
that they are wholly beautiful.”"— Pall M ‘Mall Gase 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 40 Illustrations 


Illustrations 
5s. net. 


by OTTO HOLBACH, and a Map. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 
An excellent, chatty, and picturesque travel 1 companion. ie 





FICTION 


THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF 
MAURIN 
By JEAN AICARD. [Translated.] 






“ Maurin Is a great story teller— égeades’ they call their yarns 
In Provence. . ketches © prefects, an hers, and 
peasants are cleverly drawn. There is not a +f page in the 
volume.”’—Soots wa: 


“Those who imagine they krow their France already will find a 
Loa seal fee 0 surpri "4 and instruct them in this absorbing picture of 


GERMAINE 
By | HL. C. ROWLAND. 


“ From its first page this novel Wel guickens the reader with ite Intense 
vitality mad individuality.”’— Wor 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, 

“ Deserves nothing but praise. lever story well told and 
an endlessly amusing caricature of the <jetts' side of life.”"—Punch. 
TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 
ply W.S. JACKSON, Author of “ Nine Points of the 


Sparkling and Incisive. . . . 


THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN McAULAY. 
“A brilliant tour de force.” —Ath:naum, 
THE ODD MAN 
By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, 


“One of the most refreshing and amasing books that we have read 
for some months. A book to pute on one’s shelves.” 


—Morning Post. 

ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 
NOW READY-—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 

L'ILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 

By ANATOLE FRANCE. 

Being the 10th Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
the Works of Anatole France in English. 
PUBLISHED.—“ The White Stone,” “ Thais,” ‘ Bal- 
thasar,” ‘‘The Well of St. Clare,” ‘The Garden of 
E ieuras,” “The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 

‘other of Pearl,” ‘The Red Lily,” “ Merrie Tales 
of Jacques Tournebroche.” 


Undeniably entertaining.” 
> Evening Standurd. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Wits the inspired assistance of the Hon. H. F. W. Manners 
Sutton and the young man who discovered “The Yoke” 
for Mr. John Long, the process of re-uniting Christendom 
proceeds merrily. In other words, Messrs. Cope and Fen- 
wick, that is to say, Messrs. Manners Sutton and Manning 
Foster, have produced No. 4 of The Re-Union Magazine. 
We have looked im vain through this magazine for a 
report of the proceedings at the Old Bailey in which 
Mr. Manners Sutton of The Re-Union Magazine is the 
prosecutor and Mr. Crosland of Tue Acapemy is the 
defendant, and though we read on various pages a great 
deal about the Invisible Church of Christ, the Ecclesias- 
tical Position in Scotland, and the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Question, we find nothing that will help us towards a solu- 
tion of that rather serious problem: “Where is Maggie 
Dupont?” We are quite prepared to admit that the editor 
and publishers of The Re-Union Magazine may be entirely 
unable to assist us in settling this question. We will not 
even go so far as to suggest that they could help us if they 
would; and we will admit further that the subject is one 
which, to a sensitive mind like that of Mr. Manning 
Foster, will not seem suitable for treatment in the columns 
of a religious journal. But the fact remains that The 
Re-Union Magazine ig published by Cope and Fenwick, 
and that Mr. Manners Sutton is the Cope or senior partner 
of the concern. This much has been admitted in the 
publie courts. . And: Mr. Manners Sutton’s name has aleo 
figured along with several bishops in a list of the “sup- : 
porters and contributors to” The Re-Union Magazine. 
The question arises: Do the numerous worthy bishops, 


Google 











clergymen, .and persons of piety who desire to see’ the 
Church of Christ re-united desire that the great work 
should be brought about under the egis of Mr. Cope and 
his bosom friend, Mr. Bennett, of “Yoke” fame? To say 
the least, the association appears to us to be eminently 
unfortunate. Can any bishop bless it and approve: it 
with a text? ; ; 


Mr. William Archer would appear to be possessed of 
a considerable faculty for getting into hot water. It 
appears that England’s one and only dramatic critic has 
been round ‘to the Palace Theatre and seen sights which 
distress his rare and supersensitive spirit. Mr. Archer 
went to the Palace really to see “The Knife,” which, if 
you please, he pronounces to be “a bare, brief, quite 
adroit presentment of a painful situation.” But while 
Mr. Archer quite naturally approves more or less of “ The 
Knife,” he does not appear to ‘have been at all favourably 
impressed by what we may term “ the forks,” in the shape 
of the Palace girls, and still less by the “apostle spoon” 
in the shape of our dear old lively,.naughty boy friend 
Miss Vesta Tilley. According to Mr. Archer, the Palace 
girls are a “polypod.” We blush to say it, and we are 
amazed that such strong language can: be used in a cocoa 
paper like the Vation without calling forth vigorous pro- 
tests on the part of the suffragist males and females who 
do their best to spell out Mr. Massingham’s dull sixpenny- 
worth. And when we find Mr.: Archer explaining that 
Miss Vesta Tilley’s “ work has certainly great neatnéss and 
finish,” but that its “tone” is a matter for notes of exclama- 
tion, reason would appear to begin to rock.seriously on her 
throne. To.crown all, Mr. Archer has attacked that most 
pious and blameless of assemblages, the Palace Theatre 
audience—“ an audience,” he says, “to make one despair 
of civilisation—with its over-dressed (and under-dressed) 
women, its coarse-grained men, clapping their white-gloved 
hands at all the tedious, threadbare inanities.” It would 
serve Mr. Archer and Mr. Massingham right if a few 
of the persons present in the stalls on the night of Mr. 
Archer’s visit. were to oblige the proprietors of the Yation 
with writs for libel. 


No man in his senses, be he ever so particular, has 
any more compunction in taking his wife to the Palace 
Theatre than he has in taking her to Sir Herbert Tree’s 
theatre or to Mr. Bourchier’s theatre. When Mr. Archer 
honours the audiences of His Majesty’s or the Garrick 
with his kind notice his disposition is to describe them 
as critical and cultivated people—“fair women and cul- 
tured men” would probably be Mr. Archer’s phrase. Why 
should one’s wife, who is a fair woman at His Majesty’s, 
suddenly become an over-dressed or under-dressed woman 
at the Palace? And why should one’s self, who is a culti- 
vated gentleman at the Garrick, suddenly become a coarie- 
grained and, what is worse, white-gloved man by the simple 
process of buying a stall at the box-office of Mr. Butt’s 
Theatre? The fact of the matter is that when Mr. Archer 
wrote about the Palace Theatre audience he Wrote insin- 
cerely and without the exercise of his slow wits. If he had 
thought at all on the matter he would have perceived that 
in all probability he had before him on the night of his 
call at the Palace, not a Palace audience at all, but a 
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Bourchier and a Henry Arthur Jones audience; and 
consequently an audience before which Mr. Archer ought 
to have sprawled rather than have made wry faces. 
Mr. Butt has already reproved our critic from Queens- 
land in good set terms; and we need not therefore trouble 
ourselves to rub in the drubbing. But we do hope that 
Mr. Archer will take warning by what has happened and 
keep his eyes on his plate, as it were, for the future. 
The cocoa people do not pay Mr. Archer to criticise 
audiences, but to criticise plays. Let him confine his 
attention to his job. 


We note with some alarm that while our friend had 
unpleasant things to say about the Palace show and the 
Palace audience the Palace music has entirely escaped 
his notice. Surely Mr. Fink’s orchestra, not to say Mr. 
Fink himself, were worthy of some word of blame even 
if it were only a little one. Did not Mr. Archer find Mr. 
Fink’s trick of waving his arms wildly when staccato 
passages are coming on a trifle distressing, and does he 
not agree with us that Mr. Fink would be striking a 
distinct blow for English music if, instead of going beauti- 
fully shaved, as is his habit, he were to grow a wild and 
woolly beard after the manner of Mr. Wood, of the Queen’s 
Hall? Mr. Archer is really a great authority on music, 
quite as good an authority indeed as he is on Palace 
audiences. And the fact that he could find no blemish 
in the Palace orchestra must be taken as a great compli- 
ment to Mr. Fink and the rest of the people in the 
saw-pit. 





We observe that Mr. Bottomley is making wild appeals 
for donkey-carts to assist him in his election at Hackney. 
It seems to us that the donkey-cart is exactly the species 
of hackney-carriage which will offer appropriate travelling 
to persons who are foolish enough to allow themselves to 
be carried to the poll for the purpose of voting for Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley. 


“The world is a bundle of hay; 
Mankind are the asses who pull ; 
Each tugs it a different way; 
And the greatest of all is John Bull.” 


This is Mr. Bottomley’s motto. He puts it up unblushingly 
on the cover of his egregious journal; thereby week by 
week calling the British people an ass to its face. And if 
the British people at large are asses in the eye of Mr. 
Bottomley, it follows that in that same wonderful eye 
the electors of Hackney are also asses. Nobody wants 
to be represented in Parliament by a person of this flippant 
and zoological frame of mind. Hackney can do very well 
without Mr. Horatio Bottomley ; and what is much more 
to the point, the House of Commons can do exceedingly 
well without him. Politically, he is neither fish, flesh, 
fowl, nor good red herring; but only little Bottomley. 
There is no intellect behind him, no force, no learning, 
no culture, no great ideal, no great principle. He has 
nothing to offer but claptrap, commonplaces, and Bottom- 
ley. The people of Hackney may be asses, but by this 
time they will doubtless have discovered that the carrot 
which Horatio dangles before their noses is a carrot of 
flannel and sawdust and of no savour j~ the chewing. 
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Mr. Maurice Hewlett is the author of a book called 
“The Forest Lovers.” It is a book which brought him 
into a certain prominence and which has doubtless 
brought blushes to many a fair cheek. He is also the 
author of a bundle of verses which nobody off the staff 
of the Daily Chronicle is ever likely to mistake for poetry. 
We had always supposed, however, that Mr. Hewlett’s 
shortcomings as poet and as fictionist were counter- 
balanced, or at any rate rendered excusable, by his attitude 
toward life, which his friends have been careful to explain 
is the attitude of the aristocrat. In Tuesday’s Daily 
Chronicle, however, he took it upon himself to give the 
plain lie to his friends’ claims. The dullest of the Liberal 
journals is scarcely the pulpit for an aristocrat poet and 
“superior” novelist; but Mr. Hewlett finds it exactly the 
place for his views on the political situation. We are 
assured by the editor of the Chronicle that Mr. Hewlett 
is “the famous novelist,” and “one of several distinguished 
writers who have boldly stepped into the arena at this 
great crisis.” According to Mr. Robert Donald, who, by 
the way, is no judge, “the charm of Mr. Hew!e‘t’s literary 
style is not lost in the force and directness of this call to 
action.” Mr. Hewlett’s call to action is addressed to the 
working men of England. He begins as follows :— 


GENTLEMEN,—As one of yourselves, gaining my 
livelihood by the work of my head and hand, but 
having, by training an the grace of God, a certain 
knack (very necessary in my business) of secing things 
as they really are, I venture to address vou in this 
crisis of affairs. 


Now any man who can claim that he wrote “The Forest 
Lovers” or “Songs and Meditations” by the grace of 
God, or that being a fictionist he sees things as ihey are, is 
clearly past praying for. 


It is the essence of the business of Mr. Hewlett to see 
things as they are not and as they “did not ought to be.” 
He is compelled by necessity to write for the featherheads 
of the country in the shape of the matrons and virgins 
who flock to Mudie’s for his wares, and who, as is well 
known, will stand no nonsense about things as they are 
even from Mr. Maurice Hewlett. So that his premise as 
to a knack of seeing things as they are may go by the 
board. And this is how Mr. Maurice Hewlett in his 
wonderful wisdom sees things as they are. “For close 
upon a thousand years,” he says, “we have allowed our- 
selves to be governed by the privileged class. Absolute 
kings, absolute lords, alsolute landowners and capitalists 
have been our masters, at first in spite of us, and latterly 
by our own indolence.” Can this be a veiled attack upon 
Mr. Hewlett’s publishers? The charm of it may be 
obvious to Mr. Robert Donald, but it appears to us to be 
the simplest and most sesquipedalian commonplace. 
Then it seems that Mr. Hewlett, poor man, as a husband 
and father of a family still wants what he has always 
wanted, namely and to wit, “more work, better wages, 
more and better houses.” We have always understood that 
he lived in a house that formerly belonged to Mr. Mac- 
millan. What more does he want? He wants also 
“access to the land.” Are there no cheap tickets at the 
railway companies’ offices? He also wants his children 
“properly taught,” and he wants “liberty of conscience.” 
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The man who could write “The Forest Lovers” has got 
all the liberty of conscience that is good for any honest 
workman. Mr. Hewlett had better stick to his job of 
purveying seasonable novels for the reformed libraries. 


It is not surprising that Mr. Balfour’s solemn warning 
as to the German danger should have aroused feelings 
of the bitterest description in the patriotic breast of Mr. 
Lloyd George. The little Welshman, who fought so vali- 
antly with his mouth for the Boers, at a time that English- 
men were bravely giving up their lives on South African 
battlefields in the cause of the Empire, is naturally most 
grievously perturbed at the possibility of the English 
people waking up to the real nature of the German nation. 
We can well understand this. In the event of Great 
Britain being conquered by a German army, it probably 
seems possible to Mr. George that the Kaiser would 
graciously appoint him Governor of the little home-ruling 
state of Wales. We do not suggest that any such bargain 
has as yet been struck between the Kaiser and Mr. George, 
but we do say that, unless some such profitable agreement 
‘is duly signed and sealed, Mr. George is being exceed- 
ingly badly paid for his invaluable services to the cause 
of German aggression. Naturally, Mr. George seeks to 
lull the people into a false feeling of security by dis- 
crediting Mr. Balfour’s warning, by plaintively assuring 
his audiences that Germany is the very best and friendliest 
nation on earth, and by deliberately mis-stating the rela- 
tive strengths of the German and English navies. Germany, 
according to Mr. George, is our bosom crony, a fair crea- 
ture of honeyed designs and fragrant affections; Germany 
has no dream of battle, no desire for aggression. A war 
between Germany and England is impossible, yet in the 
face of these assurances, Mr. George in his next breath 
proudly announces that we are building ships, and will 
continue building. Clearly Mr. George cannot have it 
both ways. 


If his first sequence of assurances contain any appre- 
ciable element of truth, the business of building warships 
is simply so much wanton waste of capital and labour, 
and if Mr. George were sincere in his expressed convic- 
tions he would openly advocate the immediate disposal 
of the English Navy in the best possible market. Inci- 
dentally, we congratulate the Daily Graphic on providing 
the British public with a very pretty picture of how Mr. 
George escaped from a Peckham crowd by means of a 
ladder and a garden wall. When Peckham returned a 
Unionist member to Parliament Mr. George and his 
friends did not scruple to describe Peckham as a con- 
stituency of drunkards. It seems that Peckham remem- 
bers this pleasantry, and consequently Mr. George is 
constrained to avoid the hearty greeting of Peckham’s 
free and independent electors by means of a dark lantern, 
a garden wall, and a painter’s ladder, which on such 
occasions is quite as efficacious a channel of escape as 
a fire escape proved for a certain deceased Irish politician. 
The characteristic little scene has been beautifully illu- 
minated by the Daily Graphic’s flashlight, and we can only 
hope so striking a picture will be widely circulated 
throughout the country during the present week. 
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A NIGHT PIECE 





The moon is hid, but in her circular 
Cavern of greyish light, of any star 
The night is emptied and untenanted : 
No breach of silence—not the phantom tread 
Of leaves, nor their dark showers upon the breeze 
Dropt from the tossing fountains of the trees ; 
The air is cold and moist and eager. Then, 

A token and a sign to mortal men, 

Out of the amber-margined cloud is thrown 

A ray, that shepherding to tree and stone 

Their silent shadow flocks, fingers the sea 

And recreates with its large alchemy 

Out of the yielding dark, the earth, and spills 

Large lights and lovely shadows on the hills, 

And shapes the intricate fields, the branchéd trees— 

Pale sea-groves slowly stirring in pale seas 

In heavy peacefulness; the brook that gropes 

Among its sedges down the ashy slopes, 

The stubble, radiant as a lake, the down, 
- And half the ignorant valley and dull town 

With touches of bold light. Then the winds drew 
The mother of Hersé, mother of the dew, 
The full-breasted and lively moon that shakes 
From her smooth sides the clouds in yielding flakes 
Clear from her sightless cave. Before her station 
The East is cloven, the ignorant shadow breaks 
In stillness, and in open revelation. 


M. Jourpan. 








THE MAN AND THE 
STATESMAN 


Once again Mr. Balfour has justified hia claim to be 
considered the one great English statesman of our day. 
During the past few weeks many timorous and excited 
voices have been crying aloud through the country for a 
great leader and a great statesman. It is a peculiarity 
of our half-educated era that such cries should be raised, 
that the people should cry for what they already possess. 
The leader is here; the statesman is here. In Mr. Balfour 
the country possesses a man who has every right to be 
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judged on a plane of statesmanship with such adminis- 
- trators of British destinies as William Pitt, Beaconsfield, 
and the late Lord Salisbury. Reared in the shadow of 
administrative wisdom, born in the tradition of legisla- 
tive duty, Mr. Balfour from the outset of his career has 
been a statesman rather than a politician. To-day, at 
a period in our history when the most notorious of our 
professional politicians have descended to the lowest 
depths of demagogy, he stands isolated above the heads 
of friends and foes, a figure of splendid purpose and 
serene understanding. The remarkable speech which he 
delivered at Hanley during the week’ is evidence enough 
of this, if we had no testifying record of his past actions. 
In breadth of outlook, in patriotism, in its selection and 
collocation of facts, in its weighty matter and perfect 
manner, this speech is above and beyond anything that 
we have heard hitherto from either side in the great 
constitutional struggle now harassing the country. 


And it is significant to notice how quietly the speech 
has been received. Only a little time ago we should 
have found partisan criticism voiced in the most violent 
and boisterous fashion. Extreme Protectionists and Red 
Flag Radicals would have vied with one another in a 
spirit of friendly rivalry as to who should adopt the most 
bullying manner and shout through the strongest mega- 
phone in demanding from Mr. Balfour a clear, explicit, 
run-while-you-read statement of his policy, aims, inten- 
tions,. and personal convictions. The bluster of that 
stormy period has evaporated. For the second time in 
his career, Mr. Balfour has demonstrated to the political 
world that he is a man who cannot be bullied. He under- 
stands coercion, and is not to be coerced.. Years ago, 
long before the silver. had frosted his hair, Mr. Balfour 
conclusively demonstrated this fact when he was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Those were the Fenian times, and 
Mr. Balfour, harassed by the internecine strife that raged 
so wildly in the country which it was his duty to adminis- 
trate, found himself faced in the House of Commons by 
a solid Irish party, weighty in numbers, forceful in 
intellect, and unwavering in hostility. There has never 
been such an Irish party since. They were led and 
inspired by a genius in political warfare, and they were 
exhilarated by a succession of political victories. They 
had broken the hearts of two Chief Secretaries—men of 
leading and reputation. From such successes it may well 
be imagined that they turned half-contemptuously to the 
task of demolishing Mr. Balfour—a politician, so frail in 
external parts and so delicate in his habit of thought. 
What resulted is common history. Mr.. Balfour stamped 
out disorder and outrage in Ireland, and he showed the 
Trish party that he was a person whom they could not 
hector or cajole from the path of action he had marked 
for himself. 


In politics, short memories are as general as they 
frequently are useful, but it is difficult to understand 
how such a lesson as this could be forgotten in a genera- 
tion. That it was forgotten, however, is certain. No 
sooner had Mr. Chamberlain entered upon his Tariff 
Reform campaign than hosts of friendd and foes rose up 
with the intention of forcing Mr. Balfour oat, of’ his indi- 
vidual methods of procedure. Words were to be thrust 
into his throat. Opinions were to be extracted from him, 
if'necessary by the aid of a corkscrew. ‘Again the result 
of all these endeavours is a matter of common knowledge. 
The Irish lesson was re-taught. For the second time the 
political world learnt that Mr. Balfour could not be 
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bullied or driven. So the host of friends and foes who 
had risen up with the common purpose of forcing Mr. 
Balfour into a certain House of Opinion, which they had 
very thoughtfully established and furnished for his intel-. 
lectual habitation, once more parted company. The 
friends fell into line behind Mr. Balfour and followed 
his leadership; the foes, in their discomfiture, had 
resource to the dictionary, and discovered four words 
which they have never since tired of attaching to Mr. 
Balfour and his methods. The four symbols of magic 
are well known to all; they are: ‘“ Exqjttivocalneas,” 
“ Obscurity,” “Sophistry,” and “ Ambiguity.” The truth 
is that Mr. Balfour’s utterances are never ambiguous and 
obscure to persons of average intelligence and education. 
He is a man who’ appreciates the relative values of words, 
and is at pains neither to over-state his case nor under- 
rate it. He has no wish to rouse the populace to noisy 
applause. His speeches stimulate suber reflection rather 
than emotional frenzy. He is more than a little remote 
in manner from the popular ideal of bluff and rugged 
“rough-and-ready ” statesmanship. He has not the arts 
nor the inclination to play pander to the people’s transient 
passions. So he stands a little aloof from the bustle in 
the market-place, and is regarded by some as a man of 
quiet pulses. He may be described as thinking for the 
people as well as feeling with them; and in these days 
of mob, oratory, unbridled speech, and licensed dema- 
gogueism, ‘no man could hold a more useful office. 

The speech at Hanley has sounded the note of victory. 
It has lifted the present controversy well above the range 
of common abuse and vulgar vituperation. From first to 
last it was infused with the breath of high patriotic en- 
deavour, and in dealing with the insistent danger of | 


‘German aggression it sounded ‘the gravest warning yet 


heard by a people slow to recognise impending peril. 
Discussing the growing contempt in which Great Britain 


is held in the German Empire, Mr. Balfour remarked :— 


“So far has this depreciatory view of the virility” 
and manhood of Great Britain gone, that I have 
known of Germans, not connected with the Govern- 
ment, but men of position and character, men en- 
gaged in great affairs, who, if you talk to them about 
the adoption of Tariff Reform by this country, actually 
have the audacity to say, ‘Do yow suppose we should 
ever allow Great Britain to adopt Tariff Reform?’ 
I do not press private and irresponsible conversations 

’ moré than they onght to be' pressed, but the idea” 
that any man.of education and character outside this 
country should have the audacity to say that Great 
Britain is not to settle its own taxes according to 
its own ideas makes my blood boil. I believe that 
all these prophets will find themselves mistaken. No- 
Continental country hae ever been able to understand 
the temperament of the British people; but, while I 
give this note of warning to our foreign critics, let 
me say what is more to the point to my own friends 
here, between these four seas, that unless they bestir 
themselves Great Britain will be in a position of 
‘peril’ which it has not been in in the memory of their - 
fathers, their grandfathers, or their great-grand- 
fathers; and if that position of peril should isstie in- 
some great catastrophe—which may Heaven forbid— 
it is @ catastrophe from which, if it does once eronks 
this: country will not easily rise. 


“I ‘do not believe there is going to be war between | 
this country and any foreign Power. Heaven knows 
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I do not desire it, and I do not believe it; only please 
remember that the only possible way in which you 
can secure that peace which you all desire is that 
you should be sure of victory if war takes place. It 
is necessary for us as a nation, not merely to be 
organised for war, but to be organised for peace, not 
only to be an armed nation while other nations are 

- armed, but to have our industry, our productive 
capacity, organised while other nations are organising 
their industry and their productive capacity. 
Organisation, in other words, for peace is as im- 
portant, or nearly as important, as adequate organisa- 
tion for defence.” 


With these words alive in the minds of a sane electorate 
is it to be conceived that the people of this country will 
again permit the Nation’s destinies to be shepherded by a 
Welsh crook into the wilderness of immediate discontent 
and ultimate disaster? We cannot credit such an out- 
rageous hypothesis. We believe the people desire nothing 
better than constitutional Government, a strong Navy, an 
efficient Army, the restoration of commercial confidence, 
the parent’s faith for every child in the schools, and pro- 
tection of British labour and industry. The alternative 
policy may be simply defined as follows : — 


Abolition of the Monarchy and House of Lords. 

Payment of Members of Legislative and Adminis- 
trative Bodies. 

Repudiation of the National Debt. 

Secular Education. 

Free Maintenance of all attending State schools. 

Nationalisation of the Land. 

Legislative mazimum Shour working-day, with 
minimum 30s. wage for all workers, men and women. 

Public ownership and control of industry. 

Public provision of work for the unemployed at 
not less than trades union rates of wages. 

Free State Insurance against sickness and accident. 

Nationalisation of Railways, Docks, and Canals. 

Public ownership and control of the food and coal 
supply. 


If we have any knowledge of the temper of the British 
people, these are precisely the things that they not only 
do not desire but will most strenuously oppose. The bulk 
of the people is resolved in its mind as to its wants and 
wishes, and to achieve these ends we have only now to 
follow the clear strong lead of Mr. Balfour. 


The country has its leader. The country will follow 
him. If we have eyes clear to see, a fixity of purpose and 
the light of faith, we shall march onward under his 
guidance to an immediate triumph over the forces of 
revolution, and to a settled period of prosperity and peace- 
ful development. We have acknowledged his leadership 
and we must.demonstrate the worth and significance of 
our acknowledgment by unswerving loyalty and unques- 
tioning faith. It is not for the soldiery to interrogate the 


general, for from the uncertainty and tumult of questien- | 


ing minds there can spring nothing but disaster, disunion 
and defeat. There is no time for criticism in the shock 


of battle; no time for question and answer, halting accept- . 


ance of orders or tardy recognition of purposes. How 


we have suffered from those things in.the past is common . 


knowledge, and it is to be hoped that we have learnt 
sufficient from the discomfitures experienced by Unionism 
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at the hands of “friendly” critics and self-appointed 
commentators to know that nothing but fixed belief and 
ready obedience can carry us forward through the present 
crash of circumstances to a triumph. that shall be lasting 
and comprehensive. 





A LESSON-BOOK OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


“A concisE English Grammar, rendered Easy to every 
Capacity. So that (without any other help) a person may 
acquire the knowledge of the’ English language. To 
perfect the learner there are many exercises of good and 
bad English annexed to every Rule of Syntax; also 
punctuation, and a help to reading, speaking, and com- 
posing; with many examples of composition, on interest- 
ing subjects, expressive of the true sublime; extracted 
from the best English authors, to which are added a short 
Compendium of logic and rhetoric, and a sketch of the 
Constitution of England. By Benjamin Rhodes. Printed 
by J. Belcher, 1795.” 

This dog-eared manual, with its shabby calf exterior 
and its discarded standards of decorum, was lately taken 
from its comfortable resting-place among the forgotten 
sermons and neglected belles lettres of a bygone day. The 
Sheraton bookcase in which it had so long reposed was 
wanted as a shrine for sundry precious volumes, a varied 
and distinguished company, ranging from black letter 
herbals down to the most choice production. of the Straw- 
berry Hall Press; so the tattered English Grammar had 
to be expelled to make way for its betters. On second 
thoughts, however, the owner of the library relented, for 
the humble little book proved on examination to have 
more attractions than he had anticipated; and now it may 
be seen in humble attendance on my Lord Chesterfield, 
to whose discreet philosophy it is indebted for a number 
of its precepts and examples. Chesterfield and Saint 
Chrysostom, Sheridan and Blair and Dr. Watts, the 
Rambler and the Spectator, all are pressed into the service ; 
and the corner of a page is carefully turned down at 
Chesterfield on Good-Breeding :—“ Good-Breeding is the 
result of much good-sense, some good nature, and a little 
self-denial for the sake of others,” declares his lordship, 
at the beginning of a discourse upon the Graces oftener 
sneered at nowadays than quoted or put. inta practice, 
and the remainder of his observations are perhaps more 
worthy of attention than we are at ‘present: ready to 
believe. What manner of people were they (one asks) to 
whom Lord Chesterfield could be an oracle? 

A name and date are scrawled in bold but childish 
writing on the fly-leaf of the lesson-book, the name of a 
little maiden destined to grow up beautiful and to have 
many suitors, but who at this time would still. have been 
pricking her fingers over a sampler on which she stitched 
her alphabet and rows of numerals, and marvellous birds, 
and stags, and other animals impossible to classify. To 
be a dexterous needlewoman, to. have a smattering of 
Italian and more than a smattering of French; to be read 
in the homilies of the old divines, to know the history of 
England’s glories and to have a fair acquaintance with 
the principles and exploits of the heroes of ancient Greece 
and Rome; to be an accomplished housewife, and pro- 
ficient in all rules of etiquette and deportment, to speak | 
the English language accurately, “ modestly” and “ taste- 
fully,” to have a ready appreciation of the “true sublime,” 

[Continued on page 34. 
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O dear and fair and fierce, 
Tigress-mother of ours, 
Beautiful-browed, deep-thewed 
Passionate Mother of ours. 
Hearken. The drums of doom 
Are beaten at the gate, 

And it is meet that THOU, 
Whose breasts are ice and steel, 
Whose heart is all a fire, 
Should show us frightened eyes, 
And a cheek becomingly blenched ; 


So say the wise. . . . Let them say! 


For when the thrones were made, 
Thine, the throne of the thrones, 
Was set in the yeasty seas: 
Built and bastioned and braced, 
A tower of brass, a rock, 

And adamant pyramid, 

A strength unshakable ; 

And unto thy hands were given 
Power and dominion 

Wherever water is salt, 

Wherever a ship-boy sings, 
Wherever a ship may ride ; 

So that the seas of the world, 
Though they be seventy times seven, 
Are English seas, and thine; 
Whether it be the harsh 


And bitter seas of the North, 
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Flurried by little winds, 

And pushed by piping gales 
Against the winking stars ; 
Or the still blue middle seas ; 
Or where the daffodil moon 
Slips down an amethyst sky 
To walk with silver feet 

On the Southern, soft lagoons, 


It is the English sea. 


Who is this that waits 

By the weary Baltic shore, 

By the kneeling Baltic shore, 

With shrouded arm and hand, 

And a hand whereon there gleams 
A glove of hardened mail ? 

Behind him stretch afar 

The pleasant, placid spas 

Fattened with English aches ; 
And the doll’s-eye factories, 

And the reek of the dumper’s fires, 
And the pretty river Rhine, 
Which owes so much to Cook's, 
And rows, and rows, and rows 

Of flat-head soldier-men, 

And the works of Schichau and Krupp. 
And for a sign in the blue, 


The tender himmelblau, 


The good, grey Count’s balloon ! 


Do ye know this singular Lord, 
This high and puissant Prince ? 
He waits on his strip of strand, 


While the Flottenverein trains 
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Disgorge our little Hans 

To view the Kiel Canal 

And the innocent Emden quays, 
To sniff the unwonted brine 
And smell the English blood ; 
What time the father of Hans, 
The hog materialist, 

Full of offal and beer, 

Grins at the sausage-shop door 
With his abdominal frau, 
Feeling the point of a knife, 
And babbling about “ The Day.” 


Do ye know this singular Lord, 
This humorous, hearty Prince 
Whose cry is “ Peace, Peace, Peace” 
Abroad, and at home “ War, War” ; 
Who preaches through the day 
With olive twigs in his hair, 
And rises in the night 
To work the secret forge ; 
Who says “ Why should we fight ? 
“ Prithee, why should we fight ? 
“ What cause have we to fight ? 
“ Are we not friends, please God, 
‘ And CUSTOMERS? My glass 

Is raised to you and Peace: 
“Hoch hoch, hoch hoch, hoch hoch!” 
Who says again, “ My arms 
“Must flourish on the Seas, 
“My arms and mine alone: 
“As for the One in my path, 


“The One whom we all so love, 
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“By nineteen hundred and twelve 
‘“‘] shall be ready for HER!! 
“T have promised you your Day. 


“Hoch hoch, hoch hoch, hoch hoch!” 


It is nineteen hundred and ten 
And the seas are English seas. 
They will be English seas 

Till they shall give up Drake 
And the thousand English hearts 
Which have made rich the depths: 
Until they shall be rolled 
Together like a scroll 

They shall be English Seas. 

We sleep sound in our beds; 
We fear no fist of mail ; 

We fear no withered arm. 

We are not afraid of Krupp, 
Nor yet of Bléhm and Voss; 
Even Churchill and George 
And a purchased “ pacific” press 
Give us nor tremor nor qualm. 
We wish you the Devil's joy 
Of all you have hidden and built ; 
It is nineteen hundred and ten. 
We have simple words for you: 


In the English history books 


There is EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND 


We say to you, when you pray, 
Pray that we may not write 
In the English history books 
With beautiful German blood 


NINETEEN HUNDRED AND TEN. 
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FIVE, 


T. W. H. C. 
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(Continued from poye 31.) 
in poetry or prose, to maintain an attitude of veneration 
towards the British Constitution—such were the attain- 
ments required of our great-grandmothers in 


“That past Georgian day 
When men were less inclined to say 
That time is gold, and overlay 
With toil their pleasure.” 


Idling over this Compendium of Grammar, Logic, 
Rhetoric, and the Graces, one is transported from our 
eager, restless age, into the days of minuets and buckled 
shoes, stage coaches, hair-powder, and highway-robbery. 
Hair-powder, indeed, was going out of fashion, but the 
father of the child to whom the grammar-book belonged 
did not conform to modern usages; his toilettes—like his 
manners—were those of an earlier and more ceremonious 
generation, and his little daughter’s chestnut hair was 
always dressed and curled and powdered every Sunday 
before she was allowed to set forth with her sire to 
church. 

“Nothing more engages the affections of men” (says the 
task-book) “than a handsome address and graceful con- 
versation,” and “He that is truly polite knows how to 
contradict with respect and to please without adulation, 
and is equally remote from an insipid complaisance and 
a low familiarity.” There are instructions how to read, 
to speak, and write, according to the Chesterfieldian stan- 
dard, and one excellent rule is certainly deserving of 
remembrance (even though it may be a counsel of per- 
fection), “A man can never talk well on a subject of 
which he is not entirely master.” “The main secret of 
being sublime,” adds the grammarian, “is to say great 
things in few and plain words. 
Sublime so familiar, so sweet, and so simple, that at first 
every reader would be apt to think he could easily have 
hit on it himself; though very few are really capable of 
it.” From the “true sublime” we pass on to the British 
Constitution, a knowledge of which, we are assured, is 
“absolutely necessary in a nation where all are politi- 
cians,” and the tone in which the excellent author writes 
on this impressive topic is decorous in the extreme :— 
“The King, who is invested with the highest prerogative, 
has all the honours and all the splendour of majesty, 
and is only limited where power might become tyranny. 

By this means we reap all the advantages, with- 
out any of the evils, of a monarchical government.” 

Tho legislative system, trial by jury, the Established 
Church and its dignitaries, the two Houses of Parliament 
and their various duties, are all respectfully handled. 


“Tn every kingdom, and in every state, there are always . 


persons. distinguished by birth, riches, and honours: 
advantages which give them such a considerable weight 
in the government, that were they to be confounded with 
the multitude they would have no interest in supporting 
liberty. The share they are therefore allowed in 
the legislature is in proportion to the interest they have 
in the state.” “Their high prerogatives,” adds our author, 
writing, be it remembered, at a time when on the other 
side of the Channel “persons of quality” had not long 
since been going daily to the guillotine, “render them 
subject to envy, and consequently their privileges must 
in a free state always be in danger.” 

The system of electing members for the Lower House, 
though eulogised in the main, calls forth this solemn 
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admonition : —“ He who parts with his vote for a lucra- 
tive or selfish consideration is unworthy of the name of 
freeman, since he, as much as in his power, sells him- 
self and his country, and can never have the least reason 
to complain if he should live to see this happy constitu- 
tion overturned and our liberty and all our privileges 
destroyed.” 

These were the days when Bonaparte was the terror of 
Europe, when all the talk was of wars and rumours of 
wars, when men slept in churches to escape the press- 
gang, and when the gentry of the south-western shires 
of England kept their horses saddled all night in readiness 
for their wives and children to mount and fly the instant 
that the French should land. In such conditions it must 
have been more than ordinarily difficult for a precocious 
and imaginative child to keep her eyes cast down upon her 
book according to the accepted standard of infantile pro- 
priety. “God bless King George and all his men!” she 
or one of her companions has scribbled in the margin, 
and the loyal ejaculation recalls to us that her first love 
was to be one of those gallant officers destined to fall 
gloriously on the field of Waterloo. Trial and tribula- 
tion lay in wait for her; but in her childhood, despite 
alarms from France, despite pricked fingers, powdered 
hair, and rigorous up-bringing, she was a happy mortal ; 
and some are still alive who can recall her stately pre- 
sence in those after-times when years and sorrows had 
turned her chestnut curls to silver. She is a pleasant 
visitant for memory to evoke, recalling as she does con- 
ditions of life now passed away for ever—a mode of living 
gracious, dignified, and graceful; austere, perhaps, but 
with a polished, gentle, and serene austerity which we 
may well despair of emulating. And so for that sweet 
lady’s sake, the shabby lesson-book in which she studied 
logic, grammar, rhetoric, and the “true sublime,” still 
keeps its place upon the shelves of a fastidious book-lover. 
Some officious persons tell him that he should expel it, 
but others, more gifted with imagination, discern in it 
a certain charm—a charm which can only be compared 
to the subtle fragrance of those compounds of rose leaves, 
lavender, and orange flowers, which our ancestresses used 
to preserve, with sandalwood and spices, in jars of dainty 
Dresden or outlandish Eastern ware. 

“Tyme flyeth awie,” says the motto on the sundial, 
and in this strenuous and unrestful age Time flies with 
an increased velocity each day; all the more precious, 
therefore, are such trifling relics as can bring back to 
us the grace and fascination of the past. M. B. 


REVIEWS 





DURING VACATION 
Between College Terms. By C. L. MayNarp. (Nisbet. 58.) 


Tuere is always something disarming about the parerga 
of busy persons. Like Stevenson’s Belgian bank-clerks, 
who “work all the day, but in the evenings, voyez-vous, 
we are serious” (in the pursuit of rowing), Miss Maynard 
is “serious” in her vacations, parentheses, and intervals. 
“The Term with its wider and deeper interests” is not 
described ; the Vacation is. It is not surprising that one 
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of the greatest pleasures that is recorded is the “ sense of 
solitude,” or a day “when nothing whatever happened.” 
Such days, such vacations, must. have been most refreshing 
to the tired worker; they. are not so. attractive to the 
idle reader. The sub-title of one of the descriptive 
sketches, “A Day When Nothing Happened,” describes them 
all. In brief, the writer tends to the chronicling of very 
small beer. This is especially noticeable on her. bicycle 
tours. It really is not worth while to give us details 
about changes of clothing. “I put on my waterproof 
cape,” she writes, “and found I was nearly choked with 
the heat; I took it off, and became very wet, and: finally 
decided that it'was rather too early in the day to get wet 
through, and wear it I must; even though I had to go 
more slowly.” When Miss Maynard safely arrives at a 
cottage, she exclaims cryptically that “only the under- 
garments can be changed in circumstances like these,” 
and an account of the drying of o sailor hat “that had 
been trimmed by one of the students with white muslin and 
black lace” is given in remorseless detail. “By hanging 
it. upside down near the fire a complete cure was effected ; 
first it dripped, then it steamed, then it strengthened, and 
next morning. it stood up again as valiant as ever and 
@tiite ready to begin life again.” What achronicle! And 
‘Miss Maynard tells us that these essays are chosen from 
among “dozens of word-sketches.” Would they not be 
better in a certain wallet, on Time’s back? They cer- 
tainly detract from the interest of the other papers which 
are not.“ descriptive.” The account of “Girton’s earliest 
years” is aniusing, and it is curious -in these days to read 
that in the seventies'a girl was condemned “ because she 
wore an ulster, which at that time was a rare and sport- 
ing garment, and confined to the sex which in grammars 
ia designated..ag ‘the more worthy,” .The “Address to. 
the Girls at the Church Congress” is sensible, “The 
Farming Holiday” is pleasantly written, but: the volume 
§s w-whole shows little trace of the “connecting thread 
that ties together the posy”; indeed, it is somewhat dis- 
concerting to pass from meditations on the Passion to 
Miss Maynard’s artless praise of her bicycle (which she. 
calls her “iron steed)” and “dear friend”); from the 
ethics of love to turnip-hoeing; or the oyster-beds of 
Arcachon. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE COSMOS 
74 atter, Spirit, and the Cosmos. By H. Stanuay Revarove, 


B.Sc. (Lond.), F.C.8. (Wm Rider and Son, Ltd. 
~ 2s. 6d. net.) 


Me. Srantay Reporove’s little book is suggestive of the 
ultimate constituents of the Cosmos. In other words, it 
is a rationalistic interpretation of the Infinite Purpose 
of Life, and in this wise it may be said to destroy the 
materialistic views of infinite movement without will: 
Thus, he clearly exposes the materialistic fallacy which 
holds matter to be the positive. as well as the negative 
basis of vital action; and although, in his treatment ‘of 
the telepathic forces of life, he fails to supply us with 
a clear suggestion as to the real basis of personality, his 
arguments: are convincing with respect to the whole or 
absolute purpose of the Cosmos. .The book leads..up to 
this final solution of the riddle: : 
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Infinite Love, the final cause, demands an object 
of affection, Infinite Wisdom supplies the means, 
and Infinite Power brings into Freee that. which 
Infinite Love desires. 


Indeed, the book would suggest a complete solution if 
the Cosmos happened to be an Infinite Reality of Infinite 
Wisdom, Love, and Power. As it is, the Infinite Reality 
of Wisdom, Love, and Power does not appear to be 
infinite, but finite, to us, since there is an infinity of 
ignorance, hate, and conflict which causes a limit to them. 

The source of this cosmic difference, so Mr. Redgrove 
tells us, is man, who, loving himself better than God, 
originates evil. But he seems to forget that man; as far 
as the cosmic differences of ignorance, hate, and conflict 
are concerned, happens to be finite—subject to death 
or annihilation. Therefore the most crucial part of the 


‘ solution to the riddle remains unanswered, namely, the 


question how man, who is subject to death—that is, 
finitude—can, in an infinite sense, be held to be the original 
source of those infinite forms of evil which act in cosmic 
opposition to the infinite forms of good. Had Mr. Réd- 
grove, for instance, given us any information as to the 
reason why man should be subject to death, and yet in 
spite of death be infinite, his work would have suggested 
a complete instead of a partial solution to the riddle. 
Is there, then,: no complete or satisfactory solution to 
be found? If man is the original source of the infinite 
forms of eyil which act in cosmic opposition to the infinite 
forms of good, he cannot then be finite—subject to death. 
Therefore, originally, he must be an infinite, that is, a 

divine, form of evil, which is cosmically opposed to the 
divine form of good—opposed to God. Again, as the 
infinite form of good has an infinite. cosmie--basis, and 
man has only a finite cosmic basis, the evil source of man’s 
infinite opposition to God. must be self. Self, then, is 
responsible for the ignorance, hatred, and conflict in the 
Cosmos, and not God. With this self basis of perma- 
nence, Mr. Redgrove’s book becomes very valuable, since 
it exposes God’s Heaven in contrast with man’s Hell. 


By Divers‘ Paths. (Gay and Han- 


cock. 3s. 6d.) 
Tuts book is a kind of magnified calendar, the note-book 
of seven contributors. It is a very unpretending little 
work— its aim is of the humblest; it asks only for odd 
moments,” in which you may idly turn over meditations 
upon the snowdrop and crocus, the ways of a. white cat, 
the marriage ahd the aspirations of the Brownings. \ What 
is surprising is the great similarity of tone and style 
among thé seven “wayfarers” who make up the substahce 
of the book. As to the subjects, one wonders why they 
are put together at all; or why they are entered under 
the heads of each month: ; they jostle together uncomfort- 
ably like the prose and verse in the illustrated magazines. 
The book is a salad, and with no salt nor savour about 


By A. Marneson. 


it. The editor and largest contributor, Miss Matheson, 


has a genuine love for nature, with an unfortunately tanal 
manner of showing that love. Phrases such as “ thé poig- 
riant ecstasy of that ‘heavenly aroma that breathes from the 
first unfolding leaves of the sweet poplar on a dewy morn- 
ing, the supernal heart-strengthening incense of the pine- 
woods” remind one of. the emphatic wader lining? a a 
schoolgirl’s letter. 
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FICTION 

Hindupove. By 8. M. Mrrra. (Luzac. 6s.) 

“Hinpupose” is a book with good intentions, and in it 
Mr. Mitra gives us, in a more popular form, what he had 
already said in his articles upon Indian unrest in the 
Nineteenth Century. His motto is, “a friend’s eye is a 
good looking-glass,” but the reflection in Mr. Mitra’s eye 
is not entirely complimentary. He speaks with great 
frankness of the occasional friction and misunderstandings 
between the two races, caused by the want of tact off 
officials, such as his Colonel Ironside (who tells a Rajput 
Prince that after shaking hands with a Hindu he always 
had a hot bath). However, Mr. Mitra, who holds to the 
idea of “ government by gentlemen,” explains Colonel Iron- 
side’s deficiencies by the fact that “his father was an 
army tailor who lent money to young officers at 150 per 


cent. interest”; and the portraits of other English officials | 


in the book are flattering on the whole. The chapters on 
Pan-Hinduism and “Hindu-Japanese affinity” are 
suggestive as political forecasts. As “an Anglo-Indian 
Tomance,” however, the book cannot be described as 
successsful. There is hardly a thread of plot; Lord Tara, 
“a young Irish member of Parliament, full of ardour and 
enlightened zeal for the welfare of the vast Indian 
Empire,” which he is about to visit for the first time, 
meets on the voyage a Rajput Prince. His ideal of beauty 
has been since childhood the Indian girl in a picture in the 
Louvre—a scene from Chateaubriand’s “ Atala”—and it is 
not, therefore, surprising that he falls in love with the 
photograph of Kamala, the niece of the Rajput Prince. 
Kamala is a devout Hindu. “Her life was pure and 
simple. She rose before five to be able to bathe before 
sunrise. After her bath she worshipped the sun, while 
she stood facing the east, with her tiny aristocratic hands 
folded, the two thumbs touching where her eyebrows met. 
Then she turned seven times the sacred basil plant, which 
was carefully kept in a silver pot with costly jade 
handles. . . . After her homage to the tulsi, Kamala 
turned her attention to the pet cow. She gave her tiny 
bunches of durba grass with her own hands, and wiped 
the cow’s forehead with a piece of fine muslin... . She 
also fed the tiny red ants that had an ant-hill on her side 
by the holy bel-tree.” In spite of such simple tastes (and 
in spite of Mr. Mitra’s reasonable contempt for Eurasians) 
Kamala becomes Lady Tara, “the first Indian Princess to 
take her place in the ranks of our nobility, and the first 
Indian Princess to condescend to come amongst us.” We 
are afraid she will be out of place in “Tara’s Hall.” In 
spite of some errors the book, with its knowledge of Eng- 
lish life and language, is a tour-de-force. 





ae By H. ve Vers Sracroorz. (Fisher Unwin. 
8. a 


sg GaRRYowEn ” shows Mr. Stacpoole in a light vein, and 
the novel is pleasant light reading. Michael French is 
Trish of the Irish, “a straight-minded man, and the 
soul of honour in everything not appertaining to bill dis- 
counting.” His affairs are in hopeless confusion, but he 
still believes in his luck, and hig horse Garryowen, 
whe is to pull the family fortunes out of the mire. Un. 
fortunately there are difficulties in the way of running 
Garryowen for the City and Suburban; first, a debt 
of fifteen hundred pounds to a moneylender (who 
has Mr. French’s house and live-stock as security), which 
becomes due a fortnight before the race; secondly, the 
fact that he would have to complete the training of 
Garryowen in a hostile country, the Ireland of to-day, 
“where petty ruffianism has been cultivated as a fine art,” 
and where Black Larry, the blacksmith, has made an 
attempt to hamstring the horse. By the advice of the 
governess, Michael French vanishes, with all his estab- 
lishment, including Garryowen, leaving no address. At 
Crowsnest, in Sussex, he lives on a pittance, while his 
servants economise the housekeeping money by daring 
and undetected poaching. All goes well until the first 
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of April, when Effie French surreptitiously posts an April 
Fool letter to her father’s bitterest enemy in Ireland, his 
cousin Gireen. The rest of the book details the amusing 
and desperate attempts to sequestrate or silence Gireen, 
the evil genius of the book, and prevent his revealing 
French’s address to the moneylender. Gireen escapes 
from solitary confinement in Essex (whither he is deported 
by an adventurous young sportsman in a motor-car); but 
the bailiff is corrupted, and Garryowen, as we expected, 
wins the race, and a handsome fortune for his owner. 
The description of life in the West of Ireland is sym- 
pathetic, but when the scene shifts to England, Mr. 
Stacpoole speaks with undue bitterness (even temper) of 
“the morals of the rabbit-hutch, which are the morals of 
English Society ””—which is absurd. 


Phileas Fox, Attorney. By Anna T. Saprer. (The Ave 
Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana, U.S.A. 1dol. 50c.) 
Puiteas Fox is a “white-souled young attorney, fresh 
from the high ideals and religious atmosphere of his 
Alma Mater.” When he first “commences lawyer,” to 
use an old phrase, he finds that his name and his red hair 
arouse an undue amount of suspicion as to his character 
among his first clients. In spite of his name and rufous 
hair, however, he is entrusted with an interesting task, 
the reversal of previous decisione in the case of Martha 
Ann Spooner v. John Vorst—an event destined not only 
to have an effect upon his professional and financial 
prospects, but to influence his entire life. On most of the 
occasions when this suit had been brought into the Court 
his client, Martha Ann Spooner, had been victorious, but 
only by suppressing her knowledge of an important docu- 
ment which had been stolen by a clerk in John Vorst’s 
service. In her old age, however, she repents, and 
authorises Fox, to whom she makes a full confession, to 
procure the reversal of these decisions. John Vorst, the 
other party in the famous case, who is the divorced 
husband of Martha Spooner, had disappeared, but Fox is 
able, by a little amateur detective work, to trace him, and 
husband and wife are reconciled at the last. Meanwhile, 


| Fox, during his consultations with Martha Spooner, has 


fallen in love with Isabella Ventnor, a beautiful girl 
whom he believes to be her companion, but who is later 
discovered to be the niece of John Vorst, and a consider- 
able heiress. With the consent of John Vorst, they are 
married ; and Fox, on quitting his office, takes a last look 
at the folio containing the case of Spooner v. Vorst, and 
is filled with “a deep thankfulness, a wonder at -his good 
fortune, or rather at the providential direction that had 
The story is slight, but agree- 
ably written; and, what is more, written in English—a 
surprising quality in a novel the scene of which is laid 
in New York. 

The Trader. By Cxci Ross-Jounson. (Duckworth and 

Co. 6s. net.) 

Me. Ross-Joxnson’s book is a tale of rough adventure told 
in rough language. The flotsam and jetsam of civilised 
humanity may lack the external polish of towns and cities, 
but they nevertheless possess those natural, if somewhat 
brutal and coarse, qualities, from which strong character, 
good or bad, is developed. There is no town-bred super- 
ficiality about the characters of Guy Carteret and com- 
pany, and if their wild and dangerous life amidst the 
bloodthirsty natives of New Guinea lacks the refinement 
and gloss of more civilised surroundings, it is at least full 
of healthy vigour and honest struggle. The fate of poor 
Burdan, Carteret’s partner in trade, gives rather a gloomy 
finish to what appeared at first to be a happy and lucrative 
speculation; yet it constituted one of those inevitable 
results to a daring enterprise, wherein'life becomes a pure 
matter of chance. As it is, Carteret, who himself 
almost falls a victim to the barbarous treatment of 
Papuan savagery, leaves us to begin a fresh venture as a 
planter in the far-distant island of Ceylon. This time, 
however, he takes with him a wife, the true and high-souled 
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Marion Delwyn, a woman fit to be the help-mate and com- 
anion to a strong and honest, if rough, piece of humanity 
like Carteret. We wish we could have heard more about 
Marion Delwyn than Mr. Ross-Johnson tells us, for it is 
refreshing to come across such a type of womanhood after 
such a@ surfeit as we have had of the New Woman. 





THE POETRY OF ROBERT 
BROWNING—II. 


Brownine’s conception of the future life is not static but 
dynamic. We are not introduced to the tuneful amiability 
of a changeless Paradise, or to the glowing monotony of a 
Jess exalted region. The next world is essentially one of 
perpetual progress, with new hope for all failure, and 
zedemptive punishment for sin. In the first three poems 
we see that the whole gain of the earthly life of the hero 
of “Pauline,” of “ Paracelsus,” and of “Sordello” is just 
that consciousness of failure which is itself the assurance 
-of redemption in the future life. 


And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fulness of the days? Have we withered or agonised ? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing, 
Why rushed the discords in but that harmony should be 
prized? 


In the poem of “ Paracelsus” we find the first of one 
:great peculiarity of Browning; his fondness for finding in 
ebscure persons an illustration of great truths or themes. 
From the “ Parleyings with Certain Persons of Importance 
ia Their Day,” published 52 years after “ Paracelsus,” we 
perceive that the common characteristic of all these people 
is that they are of no importance in our day. His most 
brilliant work, “The Ring and the Book,” centres round 
-an Italian story of common crime in the seventeenth cen- 
‘tury. This is Carlyle’s verdict on the work: “It is a won- 
‘derful book, one of the most wonderful poems ever written. 
T re-read it all through—all made out of an Old Bailey 
‘story that might have been told in ten lines, and only 
-wants forgetting.” Browning’s study of political ambition 
‘is King Victor of Sardinia, of whom we are all in happy 
‘ignorance. The mouthpiece of his noblest convictions and 
‘aspirations is an obscure Jewish Rabbi called Ben Ezra, 
and he expresses the perfect soul of music in the medita- 
fions of Abt Vogler and Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha. 
Tt is, however, with real insight into the spirit of medieval 
science that one-makes the great mystic the illustration of 
unbounded trust in the human intellect. It is very remark- 
able that a young man of 23 should see the aspirations 
‘and limitations of youth so fully, the splendid self-con- 
‘fidence, the unlimited thirst for knowledge, the proud 
desire to serve humanity, and be independent of its answer- 
ing service. 

Be sure that God 
Ne'’er dooms to waste the strength He deigns impart! 
Ask the gier-eagle why she stoops at once 
Into the vast and unexplored abyss, 
What full-grown power informs her from the first, 
Why she not marvels, strenuously beating 
The silent boundless region of the sky! 


Take again these lines, which were the watchword of 
General Gordon :— 


I go to prove my soul! 
I see my pray as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! What time, what circuit first, 
I ask not: but unless God send His hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, His good time, I shall arrive: 
He guides me and the bird. In His good time! 


‘Then in hig last speech we find him giving the reason for 
his acknowledged failure. 
In my own heart love had not been made wise 


To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind, 
To know even hate is but a mark of love's, 
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‘To see a good in evil, and a hope 

In ill-success ; to sympathise, be proud 

Of their half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudice and fears and cares and doubts, 
Which all touch upon nobleness; despite 
Their error, all tend upwardly though weak, 
Like plants in mines, which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him and guess where he may be, 
And do their best to climb and get to him. 


At the last he dies in hope. 
If I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time. I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast: its splendour soon or late 
Will pierce the gloom: I shall emerge one day. 


“Paracelsus” is full of the splendid extravagaace and 
magnificent unrestraint of youth. The flowing freedom of 
the language is very different from the clotted concenira- 
tion of “Sordello,” published in 1840, five years after 
wards. The change is partly to be ascribed to a passage 
in a letter of Caroline Fox, which a friend had shown (9 
Browning. She states in this letter that an acquaintance 
of hers, John Sterling, had been repelled by the verbosity 
of “ Paracelsus.” “Doth Mr. Browning know,” she asked, 
“that Wordsworth will devote a fortnight or more to te 
discovery of a single word that is the one fit for his 
sonnet?” The fatal result of this criticism was “ Sor- 
dello,” a poem of many thousand lines, written in short- 
hand. Before publishing this poem Browning sent it to 
Westland Marston, saying that this time at any rate the 
public should not accuse him of being unintelligible. 
Browning’s system of composition as described by Rossetti 
was “to write down on a slate in prose what he wants to 
say, and then turn it into verse, striving after the greatest 
amount of condensation possible; thus if an exclamation 
will suggest his meaning, he substitutes this for a whole 
sentence.” Hence was born that horror of great darkness, 
“Sordello,” in which even the agility of a Boy Scout 
could scarcely track the thread of grammatical connection 
through the labyrinth of a long parenthesis, or successfully 
attach a relative to one of three possible antecedents, or 
find a central and definite meaning in the vague possibili- 
ties of a note of exclamation. ; 


This seems a fitting place in which to make some 
remarks on the so-called obscurity of Browning. We must 
bear in mind his own words: “I mever pretended to offer 
such literature as should be a substitute for a cigar or 8 
game of dominoes to an idle man.” It is often the 
subtlety and swiftness of his thought which hide his mean- 
ing from less alert intelligence. Swinburnehasa fine and 
true criticism to this effect: “If there is any great quality 
more perceptible than another in Mr. Browning’s intellect 
it is his decisive and‘incisive faculty of thought, his sure- 
ness and intensity of perception, his rapid and trenchant 
resolution of aim. He is something too much the reverse 
of obscure; he is too brilliant and subtle for the ready 
reader of a ready writer to follow with any certainty the 
track of an intelligence which moves with such incessant 
rapidity. He never thinks but at full speed; and the rate 
of his thought is to that of another man’s as the speed of 
a railway to that of a waggon, or the speed of a telegraph 
to that of a railway.” 

Again, we must remember that a writer who deals with 
high and hard subjects has a right to demand from his 
readers a close and determined attention, and to adopt the 
defence of Bishop Butler against a similar charge. “It 
must be acknowledged,” says the Bishop, “that some of 
the following discourses are very abstruse and difficult, or, 
if you please, obscure ; but I must take leave to add that 
those alone are judges whether or no and how far this is a 
fault, who are judges whether or no and how far it might 
have been avoided—those only who will be at the trouble 
to understand what is here said, and to see how far the 
things here insisted upon, and not other things, might 
have been put in a plainer manner.” The Bishop, in the 
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same preface to his sermons, makes some very sensible 
remarks on persons “who take it for granted that they are 
acquainted with everything ; and that no subject, if treated 
in the manner it should be, can be treated in any manner 
but what is familiar and easy to them.” Still, while ad- 
mitting the general truth and wisdom of these remarks 
of the Bishop and Mr. Swinburne, we cannot but agree 
that “Sordello” was the most brilliant compliment ever 
paid to the knowledge and understanding. of the average 
man; and, we may add, a compliment as unappreciated as 
it was entirely undeserved. In “ Sordello” we see a poet- 
pre-occupied with an intense self-consciousness, who seeks 
an outlet for his own great powers in gaining influence 
over the people. His aim is not their benefit, but his own 
glory. He is drawn into the whirlpool of society at 
Mantua, and after various experiences of disillusion and 
degradation, he again seeks solitude to recover his higher 
self. But the intense need of self-expression drives him 
to seek in a political career suddenly offered him, means 
for giving scope to his abilities. Experience of the people 
and insight into their wrongs and sufferings inspire him 
at last with a longing to be their helper. At this crisis 
he is offered the command of the Imperial cause, which 
is opposed to that of the people with whom he has learned 
to sympathise. The supreme conquest of this supreme 
temptation is too much for his enfeebled physical powers, 
and he dies a victor over self and a servant of the people. 
The poem is full of impassioned pictures of the fierce 
life of the time. The number of small republics in Italy 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century encouraged 
an unbridled energy, a rampant individuality, a tangled 
confusion of thought and action and passion. Human 
interests were already asserting themselves against 
monasti¢ ideals. Love and war and romance had found 
utterance in poetry during the Jast half of the twelfth 
century. Every instinct of the natural man was feeling 
for appropriate expression. . Browning' has caught the 
very spirit of the rich disorder of that tumultuous. age, 
iis boundless curiosity about life, its turbulent experi- 
thents, its glowing and intense individuality.” The 
vigorous vehemence of the poet’s own nature flung itself 
with headlong sympathy into the stir end dissonance 
of that wonderful time. 

After “Sordello” came “Pippa Passes,” in which the 
lonely mirth of a working-girl taking her walk on her 
one day of freedom unconsciously arrests the premeditated 
guilt of high-placed lives. The conception is original, 
and marks a new departure in literature by making the 
appearance of one figure the one link in otherwise dis- 
connected dramas. There is, however, one glaring 
artistic mistake in the last act, when the singing of Pippa 
averts a disaster from ‘her own life. It is the one touch 
of melodrama which mars the beauty of the whole work. 
The poet in that part drew his inspiration not from Delphi 
but the Adelphi. 


The next year, 1842, saw the publication of “ Dramatic 
Lyrics.” We have the primitive vigour of the “ Cavalier 
Tunes,” the splendid lamentation over the lost leader, 
the unique and terrible poems of the “Soliloquy of the 
Spanish Cloister,” “The Laboratory,” and “The Confes- 
sional,” the magnificent production of “Saul,” and the 
pathetic tenderness of “ Evelyn Hope.” Jn these dramatic 
lyrics Browning has passed beyond the youthful stage 
which illustrates universal aspirations, to the riper genius 
which depicts individual character. His love poems are 
: richly realistic in their detailed insistence on those haunt- 
ing memories that cling to garden-rakes, medicine bottles, 
window blinds, burnt cork, fashionable fur coats, pidnos, 
and suburban’ streets. In 1843 appeared the “Return 
of the Druses,” the first of those conscientious crusades 
in search of the secret residue of virtue latent in the most 
hardened criminals. His fanatic belief in the hidden 
divinity of human nature led him to publicly accuse 
acknowledged paragons of iniquity of secret longings 
after goodness. 

On May 20, 1845, Browning first met his future wife, 
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the poetess Elizabcth Barrett Drowalug: This lady, owing 
to a riding accident in early girlhood, and the shock 
caused by her brother’s sudden death at sea, was sub- 
jected to the intolerable tenderness of a despotically senti- 
mental father, who kept her carefully on a couch in a 
closed room, and fed his heart on the luxurious prospect of 
her elegant decline. The doctors recommended Italy as 
her only chance. Her eminently original parent refused 
his consent. Browning, with a divinely deliberate decep- 
tion fully justified by the issue, married her by stealth 
on September 12, 1846, and swept her off to Italy, and 
fifteen years of increasing health and perfect happiness 
terminated only by her death in 1861, June 29. The 
character of Browning never came out better than at 
this great crisis of his life. He had the high morality 
which could rise to necessary deception and the superb 
sanity which could allow an exceptional act to remain 
exceptional. 

It has been pointed out with great truth that this 
critical and decisive act of the poet’s life coloured most 
of the poetry written after his marriage. The doctrine 
of the great hour with its bracing demand upon the wilt 
appears in many poems written after the .testing time 
had come to his own character. Browning had once 
found it necessary to deliberately deceive a father, to 
openly defy social conventions, and to make a hazardous 
experiment which could only be justified by success. His 
own character was revealed to himself in that great trial. 
It was this vital crisis of his own carreer that led him 
to emphasise as the supreme test of character the power 
of decisive choice in a time of stress. Even the moral 
character of a proposed aim is of secondary importance 
so long as the purpose 1s perseveringly held. 

Half-heartedness is to Browning the one unpardonable 
sin. This is the central idea of “The Statue and the 
Bust,” in which the lovers are kept from their desire 
not by conscience but by cowardice. 


Tet a man confénd to the itters) f 7 
For his life’s ‘set prize be it what-it will. - 


The counter our lovers staked was ]-st 
As surely as if it were lawful coin; 

But the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost "  ’ 
Is the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight was ‘a crime IJ say. 


So in “Youth and Art,” where a successful singer 
reproaches a successful sculptor with their mutual 
failure to understand each other in their youth and 
poverty. 


Each life unfulfilled, you see ; 
It hangs still patchy and scrappy ; 

We have not sighed deep, laughed free. 
Starved, feasted, despaired—been happy. 


It is indecision that is intolerable. 

In all Browning’s greater characters vigour and inten- 
sity of will are prominent. Mark the stern rebuke of 
the Pope to the pseudo-parents of Pompilia:— . 


Never again elude the choice of tints. 

White shall not neutralise the black, nor good 
Compensate bad in: man, absolve ‘him 80; 
Life's business being just the terrible choice. 


Pompilia herself at the first prompting of motherhood is 
found :— 


Sublime in new impatience with the foe,» 

I did for once see right, do right, give tongue 
The adequate protest: For a worm must turn 
If it would have its wrong observed by God. 


We see the old Pope gather himself together to do God’s 
will in God’s name, though it be for the last time:— 


I smite : 
With my whole strength once more, ere end my Patt: 
Ending as far as man may, this offence. 
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It is the same intense energy which is seen in Guido’s 
choice of evil: — 


Nor is it in me to unhate my hates. 
I use up my last strength to strike once more 
Old Pietro in the wine-house-gossip-face, 
To trample under foot the whine and wile 
Of beast Violante—and I grow one gorge 
To loathingly reject Pompilia’s pale 
_ Poison my hasty hunger took for food. 
Self-assertion is the one thing needful. If a man has 
strength to try conclusions with the world, he will find in 
the end the moral nature of the universe too strong for 
him. In his most resolute sinning man finds himself 
subjected to the reign 


Of other quite as real a nature that saw fit 

To have its way with man, not man his way with it. 

Poor pabulum for pride when the first love is found 

Last also! and so far from realising gain, 

Each step aside just proves divergency in vain. 

The wanlleret brings home no profit from his quest 

Beyond the sad surmise that keeping home were best 
Could life begin anew! 


The mean hero of “ Red Cotton Night-cap Country ” is at 
length driven from his hesitating life into definite sur- 


render to the sweetness of the flesh. Browning represents ; 


this ‘as a real gain. 


Thus by a rude in seeming, rightlier judged 
Beneficent surprise, publicity 

Stopped further fear and trembling, and what tale 
Cowardice thinks a covert: one bold splash 

Into the mid-shame, and the shiver ends 

Though cramp and drowning may ‘begin perhaps. 


All the forces of the universe are leagued against the 


trimmer. Ifa man chooses evil, let him choose it heartily. 
He will find his mistake the sooner. Then comes the sad 
reflection : 


However near I stand in His regard, 

So much the nearer had I stood by steps 

Offered the feet which rashly spurned their help. 
That I call Hell; why farther punishment? 


The poet does not decisively reject the view that evil 
is self-destructive in its essence, and therefore persistence 
in ite service involves annihilation of the servant. 8o, 


in“ The Ring and the Book,” the young priest Capousacchi 
describes Guido, perhaps with the exception of Jago, the 
most supremely evil character in literature, as slowly 


sinking to the chaos. which is lower than created exist- 
ence. He observes him: : 


Not to die so much as slide out of life, 

Pushed by the general horror and common hate 
Low, lower,—left o’ the very ledge of things. 
I seem to see him catch convulsively 

One by one at all honest forms of life, 

At reason, order, decency, and. use, 

To cramp him, and get foothold by at least. 
And still they disengage them from his clutch, 
And thus I see him slowly and surely edged 
Off all the table-land, whence life upsprings 
Aspiring to be near immortality. 

Finally the priest loses sight of him 

At the horizontal line, creation’s verge, 

From what just is to absolute nothingness. 


But the deeper insight of the Pope refuses to give up hope 
for the great criminal. He trusts first that: 


Through the suddenness of fate 
The truth may be flashed out at one blow, 
‘And Guido see one instant and be saved. 
Else I avert my face, nor follow him 
. Into that sad obscure sequestered state 
Where God unmakes but to remake the soul” 
He else made first in vain: which must not be. 


Another feature of Browning’s poetry is the place that is‘ 


assigned to the principle of love. He sees in this virtue 
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the link between the human and Divine. It is of such 
excellence that the meanest thing possessed of it would 
be greater than God Himself did He lack it. 


For the loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid His worlds, I will dare to say. 


All readers of Browning will remember the splendid 
passage in “Saul,” in which David argues from the ful- 
ness of love in man’s nature to the surpassing love of 
God. 


Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich, 
To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would—knowing which 
I know that my service is perfect. Oh, speak through me now 
went I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst Thou—so wilt 
ou ! 
So shall crown Thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost 
crown— 
And thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave up nor down 
One spot for the creature to stand in! It is by no breath, 
als ober wave of hand, that salvation joins issue with 
leath ! 
As Thy Love is discovered almighty, almighty be proved 
Thy power, that exists with and for it, of being Beloved! 
He who did most, shall bear most; the strongest shall stand 
the most weak. 
’Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh that I 


seek ; 
Tn the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee ; a Man like to me, 
.Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever: a Hand like this 


hand 
Shall vont open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ 
stand! 


If the passion of the poet brooding on the pathetic help- 
lessness of human love to save a ruined life, hag never 
been kindled by the sudden fire of prophecy to more 
impassioned insight into the mystery hidden from the 
ages, there is a still deeper wonder and more sacred awe 
in those lines in which the story of the great Sacrifice 
accomplished penetrates through the incredulous intellect 
into the longing heart of a cultured Arabian physician. 
The deep desire to believe breaks out in his written com- 


; ment to his friend Abib. 


The Very God! Think Abib, dost thou think! 
So the All-Great were the All-Loving too, 

So through the thunder comes a human voice 
Saying: O heart I made, a Heart beats here. 
Face my hands fashioned, see it in Myself. 
Thou hast no power nor mayest conceive of mine 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 

And thou must love Me Who have died for thee. 


It is in such passages as these, which give expression 
to the deepest convictions of the poet about the deepest 
problems of life, that the secret of his growing influence 
seems especially to lie. His philosophy often seems to be 
defective. He disparages too much the intellectual 
faculty, confuses miscellaneous energy with moral strength, 
and apparently teaches that human love rises by inevitable 
development into the higher Love of God. There is never 
in his works the note of austerity, of possible renuncia- 
tion, of that deep difference in kind, which severs the 
spiritual from the natural affection. He has so emphasised 
the necessity of self-assertion that the equally necessary 
and harder duty of self-denial seems to have been over- 
looked. But while it is necessary to point out these grave 
defects in his philosophy, and the serious omission in his 
teaching of some of the higher aspects and fundamental 
conditions of the spirit’s deeper life, it is a more grateful 
task to receive with appreciative reverence the large 
legacy of help and hope that he has left us. If his philo- 
sophy be defective, we must remember that the baffling 
contradictions of experience have never been reduced into 
clear and consistent harmony by any system of’ thought 
that has yet been framed. The long searching of man’s 
restless intellect will never solve that age-long riddle of 
the painful earth. We must remember also that we live 
by our deepest convictions, and not by our necessarily 
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inadequate theories about them. And our age at least 
owes: an almost incalculable debt to Browning, because, 
with a mind stored with the complex culture of the nine- 
teenth century, he has from the first proclaimed in ringing 
tones the unshaken truth of those primary convictions 
which have been the strength and stay of life in every 
age. “He at least believed in soul, was very sure of 
God.” And it is this union in him of unequalled culture 
with uncompromising faith that has made his life and 
writings such a power for peace amidst the stormy uncer- 
tainties of our restless years. 


Through such s.uls alone 
God stooping shows sufficient of His light 
For us in the dark to rise by. 


‘The bracing inspiration of his poetry dispels the chilling 
mists of despondency and doubt that hang at times about 
our lesser lives, and many discouraged wayfarers gain 
renewal of strength and hope from the marching music of 
his high confidence. 


Life’s long journey ended, thou 
Hast o’ertopped the mountain’s brow, 
hile we waywoyn travellers press 

Upward still in weariness. 


But the weariness is lessened, and the way lightened, 
by the greatest gift that he has left us, the example of 


One who never turned his back, but marched b f 
Never doubted clouds would break. are rae 


eae though right were worsted, wrong would 


Held.we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 








JANE AUSTEN: REALIST 


THERE is much talk in our day of the state of realism, 
of fidelity to nature, to which we are supposed to have 
brought the arts. For all our boast, the gift of presenting 
a taithful picture of life, in any medium, is now so rare 
as almost to be unknown; and besides this, we neither 
admire nor demand truth at all. The phrase, “the 
inganity of genius,” applies to almost every mind the 
output of which has survived the rust of time’s corroding 
breath, for even great scientists have not been without 
the touch of unreality in the wild imaginings which have 
been able to picture to us laws and evolutions as yet 
unproven by any test of reason; while those who attempt 
to depict human life, in poetry, prose, paint, marble, 
what medium you will, must be prone, inevitably, to this 
insanity of outlook. Yet we profess to admire, and even 
to expect, a true picture of things as they are. The 
greater the mental distortion, the greater do we acclaim 
the artist as a realist, and no further than Dickens need 
we go for a full illustration of this truth. Passion with 
complete sanity does not exist; and genius without 
passion is almost as impossible; though the genius of 
Jane Austen, supreme and unquestioned, does exist and 
prove the rule. After a course of modern “realistic” 
literature, with its glaring and absurd falsities, the study 
of such a work as “Mansfield Park” or “Pride and 
Prejudice” comes like a draught of water in a thirsty 
land. You will find no views to cause a spasm of emotion. 
The deeps, the sorrows, and the joys of life are presented, 
bat we see them as we see them in real life, rather clearly, 
and quite perceiving both sides of the question. Her 
voice is the voice we hear every day; her people are the 
people we all know; her opinions are the opinions of the 
average person of our time, and very possibly of all time. 
What other novelist has dared to show love as a foolish 
and even ridiculous sentiment when opposed to the advan- 
tages of a suitable union? Whenever a youth or maiden 
loved unreasonably and with no prospect of a comfort- 
able establishment, Jane Austen brought down the judg- 
ment .of..her class and day—and who shall say it is not 
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the judgment of every class and every day?!—upon an 
unsuitable match. Her heroines are charmingly well-bred, 
with wit and spirit, and yet incapable of the vulgar follies 
of the modern heroine when she is in love. These admir- 
able young ladies (there is no other word for them) are all 
distinguished for their prudence in the bestowal of their 
hearts and an even greater and more remarkable prudence 
in the bestowal of their hands. Is this true to life as 
we all know it? Do the most wise, true, and steady men 
and women make run-away matches, set convention at 
defiance, risk the happiness of their own and other lives 
for a whim of passion? And are such matches found to 
decline into the steady connubial happiness of calm, 
reasonable people we are likely to meet in everyday life? 
We cannot complain that she is not true to life. Rather 
is Jane Austen too true, for perhaps what we ask of 
a writer, as of a painter or musician, is something unreal, 
some glamour which never exists in a world where people 
who elope must either go and pack up, deciding what 
trunks to take and what clothes they will want, or go 
with no luggage and be turned away from hotels. We 
want, perhaps, “the light which never was on sea or 
land,” for which we, in the white glare of everyday, sigh 
unceasingly. 

Such magic light, or the dream that it exists somewhere, 
for someone else, is the spirit of romance, which is, cer- 
tainly, utterly and completely lacking in the works of 
Jane Austen, great and immortal genius though she be. 
Is she right? Is it not possible that romance may be 
a defect in the eyesight of the beholder, as a landscape 
may reveal to a keen eye all manner of prosaic details 
of slate roofs and telegraph poles, but the haze before a 
short-sighted person tinges all with golden glory? The 
essence of art is short-sighted haze, and the first thing an 
artist asks of his critic is to understand his point of view 
and judge him by it. It is the haze that is absolutely 
lacking in the works of Jane Austen. Had sho taken the 
pen of Scott, what would she have made of the glamour 
of the Middle Ages, where, indeed, no glamour existed at 
all, and the morality, personal cleanliness, language, and 
sanitation were at a very low ebb, if not non-existent? If 
she could have stepped out of her own class or circle— 
a thing inconceivable—what would this realist have made 
of the materials into which Dickens wrought his sym- 
pathies and prejudices? The answer to this question lies 
perhaps in the amazing, pitiless photography of Jane 
Austen’s picture of the Price home and family at Ports- 
mouth in thé closing chapters of “ Mansfield Park.” For 
sheer realism there is nothing like it anywhere in all 
Dickens’s pictures of lower-middle-class squalor. Sup- 
pose, too, that Jane Austen had touched the themes of 
Thackeray? Of Trollope? Of any of our later writers 
of fiction? What a cold, white light of witty insight we 
should have instead of the glow of distorted romance! 
Yet, in this, would the calm, clear-sighted little spinster 
be less true to life in her pictures? Alas for life! Jane 
Austen would have seen where the others but dreamed. 

There is lacking in her work the love of Nature, which 
goes hand in hand with romance. It was not overlooked 
by her, it simply was unknown, as it is to the greater 
part of humanity. No truer word was ever said than 
Calvert’s when he cried :— 


“ An idle poet, here and there, 
Looks round him; but, for all the rest 
The world, unfathomably fair, 
Is duller than a witling’s jest.” 


In our day the love of and admiration for nature has 
become a fashion and a stamp of culture, but as soon 
as you get away from such fashion and a certain culture 
you will find that it is as unnatural to human beings to 
admire the world they live in as to long for plain living 
and hard work—also a fashion and a pose of a stage of 
culture. When Jane Austen mentions a landscape, such. 
as the estate of Darcy, the country about Barton Cottage. 
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the grounds of Rushwood’s great place, and so on, it is 
only with the object of impressing upon us the income 
and pretensions of the owner or the inconvenience of the 
situation. Just so, if you listen attentively, will you find 
most people sum up and describe a neighbourhood, and 
you will find that no one in his senses wants to live in 
the most enchanting spot if it be damp or the soil unsuit- 
able for their purposes. Now and then some very uncon- 
ventional or Bohemian person will live in an unhealthy 
lovely spot, or inhabit a tumble-down house which he 
cannot put in repair; but what is the verdict of the world? 
We impute, as would Jane Austen, ulterior and funda- 
mental motives of economy, and never for an instant 
imagine that anyone completely sane would live in such 
a place if he were not obliged to. 


In all her works one sees the writer herself, the very 
average woman of ordinary life, the prudent, neat woman, 
affectionate, unselfish, industrious, self-controlled, witty, 
kind-hearted. She sits in her neat, cool parlour, while 
outside are the glories of the sunset, or birds singing in 
an orchard, sorrow, ecstasy, hearts dead and hearts aflame 
—or hearts which think they suffer these emotions. But 
here, in the cool, orderly room, we know that such expres- 
sions are exaggerations of emotions common to ourselves 
and all mankind, and the result, very probably, of an 
hysterical mind or disordered constitution. What does 
Jane Austen think of madness and raptures? Just 
exactly what the average person thinks of them now and 
for ever as soon as they come into real life. Her half- 
crazed, love-sick Marianne wanders out alone to dream 
of her lover—he being an unsuitable and profligate young 
man—and she takes cold, a “ putrid fever,” from getting 
her shoes wet! Jane Fairfax, who loves secretly against 
prudence and authority, is held up as the deceitful and 
slightly improper young woman we should think her if 
she were a member of our own family. Other novelists, 
and especially in our day, take great pains to show us 
passionate pictures of the raptures of an illicit union 
which in real life we should call vulgar and disgusting 
in our circle of acquaintances, and in our own family a 
hideous disgrace. The people who bolt and make fools 
of themselves in Jane Austen’s works are true to life 
in being flirts, feather-heads, conceited or scheming 
egotists. What description was ever more perfect than 
the elopement of Robert Ferrars and Lucy Steel? Or 
the flight of Maria Rushworth and Charles Crawford? 
The view, the verdict, are without glamour, pitiless, 
exactly reproductions of the views and verdicts you may 
hear whenever you come across such scandals in real 
life. And the broken hearts and bruised pride of the 
poor folk who are left behind to bear the brunt of shame 
and misery? In the so-called realistic novel touching 
upon such subjects the protagonists are a sort of magic 
orchid, growing in the social atmosphere with no visible 
roots, means of support, or origin. To this rarely sane 
mind which saw life as a whole, as we all know it, such 
an unnatural hypothesis was unthinkable. The char- 
acters in her stories do not evolve from their inner con- 
sciousness, as do the impossible “character studies” 
which are the delight of the modern romancer and the 
modern reader. Nor do they merely inherit qualities, 
like so many plants, as is the custom with other types 
of modern fiction. They are shown as parts of a human 
whole, as being moulded and influenced by other people ; 
and those others, inevitably, as moulded and influenced 
by them. Seeing this, or being made by her genius to 
see it, as we do in real life, we do not find it easy to 
wholly admire, praise, blame, or envy. We burn with 
no fiery partisanship. Who in the world, whose judgment 
is well balanced, views real life in any other way? Having 
this one great, rare, and almost unique example of realisn 
before us, what an advantage to be able to turn to her 
pages whenever we hear or would venture an opinion 
on what passes currently for realism! Alas! how many 
will so turn? Few, if any; for Jane Austen must remain 
the admiration of all, but the delight and refreshment 
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of the very few who demand no melodrama, or, perhaps, 
think it non-existent in the cold air of absolute truth. 
We crave for fairy tales, and turn to those great exponents 
of the unreal, almost the unhealthy, outlook, the burning 
fever of the heart, the glowing brain of the abnormal. 
And yet, perhaps, Jane Austen has filled the niche that 
was waiting for the genius of the sane, the absolutely 
normal. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Proceedings at the meeting held on December 14, 1909. 


Tue Secretary read a report on the additions that had 
been made to the Society’s Menagerie during the month 
of November, 1909. 

Mrs. R. Haig Thomas, F.Z.S., exhibited seven skins 
of hybrid pheasants, and remarked on the evidence they 
seemed to afford of the transmission of female characters 
by the male. 

Mr. D. Seth-Smith, F.Z.8., the Society’s Curator of 
Birds, exhibited a photograph of a nest built by a pair 
of tufted umbres (Scopus umbretta) in the great flying 
aviary at the gardens. The nest is composed of sticks, 
cemented together with mud, and measures about four 
feet in diameter and three feet in height. The interior 
consists of a single chamber nearly two feet in diameter, 
with an entrance-hole five inches wide. No eggs havo 
been laid by these birds, although they have frequently 
paired. 

Dr. H. B. Fantham, F.Z.8., Protozoologist to the 
Grouse Commission, exhibited microscopic preparations 
and sketches illustrating the life-cycle of the Sporozoon- 
Eimeria tenellum (Coccidium avium), parasitic in the 
alimentary canal of grouse. The parasite produces a fatal 
coccidiosis in grouse chicks, especially during the first 
month or six weeks of their life. Schizogony and sporo- 
gony occur in both the duodenum and the cecum of the 
host. The ceca of grouse chicks dying from coccidiosic 
are full of spores (odcysts), which are passed out with 
the cecal droppings, forming a source of infection on the 
moors. On the ingestion of the spores by other grouse, 
the sporozoites are liberated by the action of the pan- 
creatic juice. Larve of Scatophaga, found in grouse- 
droppings, swallow the coccidian spores, voiding them 
uninjured, and so aiding in the dissemination of the spores 
in nature. The coccidiosis of grouse is transmissible 
directly to young fowls and young pigeons by feeding 
these birds on feces of infected grouse. 

Dr. C. W. Andrews, F.R.S., F.Z.8., exhibited and made 
remarks upon a photograph showing some robber-crabs 
(Birgus latro) climbing the trunk of the Christmas Island 
sago-palm (Arenga listeri). He also made some observa- 
tions on the habits and food of these crustaceans. 

Dr. R. T. Leiper, F.Z.8., exhibited the original speci- 
mens of the nematode worm Acanthocheilonema dracuncu- 
loides Cobb., from the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. The characters of the genus, of which this is 
the type, are found to have been inaccurately interpreted, 
the posterior end of the worm having been described as 
the head and the cuticular caudal appendages regarded 
as “lips.” 

Dr. F. D. Welch, F.Z.8., read two papers entitled: 
(a) “On Change of Colour in a Specimen of Mellivora 
ratel living in the Society’s Gardens,” and (}) “A com- 
parative Examination of three living Specimens of Felis 
tigris sondaica, with Notes on an old Javan male.” 

Mr. G. A. Boulenger, F.R.8., V.P.Z.8., communicated 
a paper by Dr. W. E. Agar, M.A., on “The Nesting- 
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Habits of the Tree-Frog, Phyllomedusa sauvagii.” This 
frog makes a nest suspended from bushes overhanging a 
pool, into which the tadpoles drop when they are hatched. 
The nest is constructed from a number of leaves, the 
lower ends of which are drawn together and held so by a 
deposit of empty gelatinous egg-capsules, forming together 
a thick jelly. After oviposition the nest is closed with a 
similar mass of empty capsules, so that in a well made 
nest not a single egg is exposed to the light and air. 


Miss Ruth M. Harrison and Miss Margaret Poole 
jointly presented two papers, communicated by Prof. 
G. C. Bourne, D.S8c., F.Z.8., on Madreporaria collected 
by Jas. J. Simpson, M.A., B.8c., and R. N. Rudmose- 
Brown, B.8c., University of Aberdeen, from the Mergui 
Archipelago, Lower Burma, and from the Kerimba Ar«hi- 
pelago, Portuguese East Africa. 


Mr. F. E. Beddard, M.A., F.R.8., F.Z.8., Prosector to 
the Society, presented two papers entitled: (uv) “Some 
Notes upon Boa occidentalis and Boa (Pelophilus) mada- 
gascariensis”; (b) “Notes upon the Anatomy of Monkeys 
of the Genus Pithecia.” 


Mr. G. A. Boulenger, F.R.8., V.P.Z.8., read a paper 
“On the Ophidian Genus Grayia,” in which he contributed 
to the revision of the genus made necessary by an 
increased knowledge of African snakes. 


“CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 


To the Editor of Tae AcapEmy. 


Sm,—I feel indebted to you that the publicity you gave to 
a humble expostulation of mine has called into the field so 
weighty a critic as Mr. Wake Cook. My contention that the 
cheap-jack wares of sundry wayward aliens [Beerbohm, Man- 
cini, Pizarro, etc., are such English names] should not be 
allowed to pass for new English art, ought, I felt, to have been 
made by somebody else, or by many bodies else, years ago. 
But London is stolid and indifferent, and relishes a good old 
joke long after the savour of it has ceased to conceal the 
decaying odours of its antiquity. 

I did not intend to write to you again, but when in the only 
reply to Mr. Cook I see that the “New Englishers'’ seek to 
screen themselves behind the hallowed name of Barbazon, I 
fee] a.considerable rise of temperature in my blood. 


What on earth have they to do with Barbazon—the truest 
exponent of the magic of English Art since Turner? To their 
credit, be it allowed, they exhibited him; but there all other 
connection ceases. 


That Mr. Rothenstein’s interiors (ancestors came over with 
Hengist and Horsa), tenanted by denizens of forbidding Hebraic 
features, should represent the positive C Major key of New 
England’s rapture in the external world is laughable enough. 
But when professional Tonkses and Johnses bring their clumsy 
mechanic thumbs to bear (have they any fingers?) on the 
human nude, translating the same on lines derived from the 
proportions of the giraffe and hippopotamus, one is apt to 
Murmur under one’s breath, “O Etty!”’ or even, “O Teigh- 
-ton!"’ Ask these persons to draw Miss Gertie Millar. or one of 
the Misses Dare, or our sweet darling Miss Ellaline Terriss. 
Now, even a Walter Sickert cannot deny these ladies possess 
an obvious attraction due to their personal beauty. uld a 
‘Tonks or a John portray it? He would excuse himself rudely 
enough on the grounds that Art is not an appeal to sex apprecia- 
tion. I have heard worse terms used by them when asked to 
paint a pretty face, borrowed from the “Revelations,” to the 
effect that Art is not “something mongery’’—but ask them 
to do it. They positively cannot. 


Or should they attempt to do so—may I be there to see the 
result, and the ladies also. It is melancholy, but on a second 
visit to the N.E.A.C. I cannot but think that the fact that 
insignificant scribbles of nameless trees surrounded with huge 
pretentious mounts, and etchings and water-colour sketches, 
drawn fromi photographs and crudely washed over with ineffec- 
tive dabs of colour, should be hailed as the latest thing in 
England’s Art production, must be making our age ridiculous, 
and is beginning to constitute a nuisance in the mephitic stench 
of which the English genius, the world’s best genius par ercel- 
lence, is being slowly asphyxiated. Dunstan Leromr. 
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BROWNING AND SWINBURNE. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


S1z,—In reply to Miss Bloch’s letter, let me simply say that 
she is under a complete misapprehension when she supposes that 
I mean to “attack ’’ Swinburne or any other poet. The initial 
sentence of my previous letter was directed against critics who 
depreciate other writers in order to exalt their own favourites, 
and I was not likely to commit the very error that I was denounc- 
ing. I am happy, however, to have been instrumental in 
eliciting her copious and fervid eulogium on Swinburne, with 
most of which I have the pleasure to find myself.entirely in 
agreement. T. S. O. 
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Chapter XIII, Taxation. Edited by O. O. Swan Sonnen- 
schein. 1s. net. 
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Constable. _1s. net. 
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Stanley H. Bates. John Wright, Bristol. 2s. 6d. net. 
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FICTION 
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VERSE 


Honie Once More and Other First Poems. By H. V. Storey- 
Shelley Book Agency. 2s. net. 

Poems. By Eva M. Martin. The Cedar Press. 2s. 6d. net. 
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"The Cowper & Newton Museum 
; Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
‘Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
‘trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 

e Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
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NEW BOOKS. 





A SINGULARLY CHARMING BOOK. 


JANE AUSTEN 


o 3 
AND HER COUNTRY-HOUSE COMEDY. 
By W. H. HELM. Illus:rated. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Austin Dobson in The cro ie - A vo'ume which it will not be 
wise to overlook. Mr. Helm, who has already dis inuish d himself as a 
crit’c of fiction by his ‘ ‘Aspects cf Balzac,’ is completely equipped as a 
commentator of June Austen. + . . Those who know wi 1 rejoice in Mr. 
Heltn’s brilliant critique.” 


A HANDSOME GIFT BOOK. 


IN THE DAYS OF THE GEORGES. 
By W. B. BOULTON. Fully Haneess 15s. net. 


“Half a dozen very capable studies. Boulton is to be com- 
mended for his evidently careful consultation on suthorit es.”’— World. 


THE MEMOIRS OF HARRIETTE 
WILSON. 


Two Vols., fully illustrated, 248. net. 


H “'Tavaluable to dtudants of the early years of the nineteenth century fur 
i he sidelights they throw on the social life of the aristociacy.”— Booknan, 








NEW 6/- FICTION. 
THE FOOD OF LOVE By F. Frankfort Moore 


‘‘In ‘The Food of Love’ Mr. Frankfort Moo-e has written one of the 
most amusing aud rey stories that be has given us fora very long time. 
There is, from the first page to the last,a sparkle and lightness 

which make reading it quite irresistible.”— The Tatler. 


CHETWYNDS CAREER By Horace Wyndham 


“abounds in fine irony and clever characterisation.”"—The Manchester 


THE PATIENCE OF JOHN MORLAND 
By Mary Dillon 


“A really beautifal love mye iene about the whole romance a clear, 


THE WHEATSTACK By &. S, Fletcher 


THE ROAR OF THE SEA _sBy Walter Wood 
ON THE BRANCH _s&By Pierre de Conlevain 


The Autobiography of a Widow. 


‘The tranquil discurs” veness of this delicate and gentle story makes a 
refreshing change f.om the ‘raw robustness’ of the ordinary novel.“— 
Pall Mall Gazeite, 
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THE MosT SUCCESSFUL AcrOnOGRAPHY EVER Posten 


LADY CARDIGAN’S “RECOLLECTIONS.” 


| Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


EVELEIGH NASH, Fawside 





LONDON. 
aS A ES EASES 
. CHAMBERS’S BOOKXKS. 


House, King Street, Covent Garden, 


; **Chambers’s books for boys in one heap and their books for Fe 
ia another, one might for the rest make choice blindfolded an 

absolutely certain that the selection would be a happy one.”— 
*< BrRMINGItAM Post, 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN reviewing ‘‘ The Middy of the 
Blunderbore,” says, ‘“‘ A rattling tale of the Navy. . He 
(Charles Gleig) is almost the only living writer now using the modern 
Navy as material for fiction. We should not be surprised if he 
developed into a modern Marryat. He has no rivals at present. Ele is 
-doing something strikingly new.” 

** Miss Baldwin evidently understands the genius schoolgirl inside 
_ and out.”"—GENTLEWOMAN. 


BETTY VIVIAN. BS Stor: Story ot of Hiddo Court School. 5/- 


“ The character ey, he ‘girls ae aucune the ‘Speciality’ 
Club are drawn with a thorough understanding of girlish likes 
-and dislikes.”— SpgcraTor. 

“The story of a daring and engaging ir} thrown among 
friends and enemies in an English school ; see emerging trium- 
phantly after many trials."—PALL MALL ‘Gazette. 

‘KIT CARSON IN THE ROCKIES. BE 
By EVERETT McNEIL. 

“ Everett McNeil is an author who needs litthe introduction, 
In his latest volume he furnishes a splendid stosy of trapper life 
ia the Great West of America.”—IRISH INDEPENDENT. 


‘THE MIDDY OF THE BLUNDERBORE. 3/6 
t By CHAS. GLEIG, late Lieut. R.N. 
= ‘ This story of adventure will enthral every boy. One of the 


' best luctions of the season.” —Britisw WEBKLY. 

; “*Since the days when W. H. G. Kingston wrote ‘The Three 
Midshipmen,’ no better yarn about the exploits of middies in the ~ 
China Seas has been turned oat than of Mr. Gleig's.”— 

ARMY AND Navy GAZBTTR. 
‘THE ATTIC BOARDERS. By RAYMOND JACBERNS. 3/6 
* One of the most ‘real’ books we have seen.”——-DarLy News. 
“The idea is most original. Anyone who loves animals will 
like the book, and Miss Jacberns writes charmingly.” —STANDARD, 
CHAMBERS'S WONDER BOOKS. 

Lieut. By E. J. HOUSTON. 3/8 
Macnetism. Do. 3/6 


Letter from L. T. Meade to Messrs. Chambers, 
Dec. 11th, 1909. 
*« Gentlemen,— 

I am much pied with the favourable reviews o 

three books for girls publis ed by you this autumn, i.e., ‘ Betty 
Vivian,’ * Aylwyn’s Friends,’ ‘The Princess of the Revels.’ All my 
new children’s books are issued by you, and by you alone, as these 
are the only three books written by me for children and mening girls 
this autumn. My other books come under the category pure 
and simple, and cannot be classed with my school stories or juvenile 
books. With kind regards, believe me, yours vesy truly, L. T. ze 


SON RILEY RABBIT AND LITTLE GIRL. 2/6 
By GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE. 
“A 1 hi hat has ed in recent 
and pea become che of that aateer tcc pile ‘Ale it 
Wonderland’ and ‘The Water Babies’ may be regarded as 
the principals.” DUNDEE ADVERTISER, 


BARBARA BEY A Public School Girl. 
By MAY BALDWIN. 

** A schoolgirl classic, or, rather, what will most likely come 
to be regarded as one. A great reception may be prophesied for 
this story.” — GENTLEWOMAN. 

“This is the best girl’s book we have read this year.”—~ 
Lonpon Morninc LEADER. 


THE APRIL eee TWINS. 
. WESTYN TIMLOW. 


“Those ers ues young folk will follow this a 
story with unfagging interest. It is with real regret that 
e 


3/6 


2/6 


one parts from April twins,” —SPEcTATQR. 
THE LITTLE TIN Rat 2/6 
GRAHAM MAR, 


“In our opinion ae be one of the stories of the year. It 
strikes quite a new note.”—SUNDAY COMPANION, 


OUTCAULT’S BUSTER, MARY JANE, & TIGE. 3/6 net, 
fs the 1909 “Buster.” and is the ONLY VOLUME 


CONTAINING NEW PICTURES by Mr. Outcault, the 
originator of the inimitable “ Buster Brown.” 


For a complete fist ot erties Chambers’s Xmas Books write for their Coloured and Descriptive List 
to 88, Soho Square, London; o1 839, High Street, Edinburgh. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the kev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. . By the Rev. J. S. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6. 


LIFE AS SERYICE. 
Some Chapters on hein Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 
By the Ven. ARCHDEACON DOWLING, D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. NGiith many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 


SAYIOU R J ESUS CH RIST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 
With over 75° Compositions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12s, and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s. Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF A ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. sy. c. pincHeEs, LLD., 


M.R.A.8. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 
CuuncH TIMES.—‘‘ Dr. Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and It will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND, ote NEW TESTAMENT. (Manchester Cathedral 


Lectures, 1907). By the R ING, D.D., Canon of Durham and Froleeor of Divinity in the 
University a posite Fellow. of King’s College, London. ‘Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


ALCUIN 0 


By the Rig! FY Rev. ORK F. “BROWNE, T D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Mlustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


DO WE BELIEYE? 
The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Four r actares delivered in St. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8-0, cloth boards, 2s. 64 


THE ‘‘HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 
By the Rev. Professor A.H.SAYCE. Seventh E lition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth board 


LoNnD oN QUARTERLY REVIEW.—"' The seventh edition, revised, of Dr. Sayce’s ‘Higher Criticism’ is sure of a narm Ly aes, it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCHAOLOGY | OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. E. New Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
CHURCH QUARTERLY Sei ar ore & book of the greatest interest and value for Bible students.” 


EGYPT AND ) WESTERN A ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 























By . and H. , of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and : 
Ill Bertone aT 4to, cloth boards, i 7 
GUARDIAN: —‘‘ In a sumptuous volume of 470 es Messrs. King and Hall inform the lay reader of the more important additions wh‘ch have 3 


been made to our knowledge of the ancient it in the course of the las. few years. The book we have read with the keenest interest.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 
By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M.L. McCLURE, Each volun: 
Soituine Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other IJJustrations. 

Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
Volume lI. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 243, ; half-moroce», 48s. 
Volume II. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s, ; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C.—380 B.C. 25s.; half-morocco, 50s. 


S.P.C.K. ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all. A work of reference to the words in the 
English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6,110 payes, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured flates and over 3,000 ‘Wood Engraving and - 4 
ms. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 3§s.; half-bound, 42s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 3 half-bound, 14s. 


London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 129, North Street. 
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BOOKSELLERS. 
. NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
| BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 


140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Prose: W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PIOCADILLY, W. 


‘RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 
Speciality -— French Illustrated Books of the 
teen 


of LUXE. 


**,* Gentlemen wis: 
oblige by kind: 
Catalogue of Rare 





to dispose of any of these will 
reporting same to me. 
jooks and MSS. now ready. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT j 
subject | 


and RARE BOOKS on an ; 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinde: 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. e a special feature o! 
exchanging any Saleable Books for other 
walestad from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I D pcdatcbatr want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Boo! shop, 14-16, John 
Bright 8t., Birmingham. Maspero’s Dawn of 
Civilization ; Passing of Empires; Struggle 
of Nations, 3 vols., £3 15s., for 45s. Bartholo. 
-mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
_net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s, 6d. 
. [TT YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1, words, 
Speciinetis and_ references, — Address Miss 
ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur: 
biton, 8. W. 





BNRY SOTHBRAN & CO., 


th Century and Modern French EDITIONS ! 





UN vansiry OF EDINBURGH. 


VACANT POST OF CHIEF 
LIBRARIAN. 

The University Court have resolved to pro- 
ceed to the appointnient of a Chief Librarian 
for the University Library. As at present 
constituted the Library Staff comprises a 
Curator, a Chief Librarian, and Assistants. 
It may continue on that footing for a year or 
two longer, but the intention is that thereafter 
the duties of Curator shall be conjoined with 
those of the Chief Librarian, the oftice of 
Curator being discontinued. : 


It is important that the Chief Librarian to 
be appointed should, apart from personal quali- 
fications, such as age, business habits, Kc., have 
had some training in Library Administration, 
with a knowledge of the most approved methods 
of preparing and keeping the catalogue of a 
great library ; and it is essential that he should 
possess a good working knowledge of the 
ancient classics and of the renal Ruropeal 
Languages, more especially French 
German. 


The Salary is £400 per annum, rising to £500. 
Each Applicant should lodge with the under- 
signed, on or before Monday, January 3ist, 
1910, twenty copies of his application, and 
twenty copies of any testimonials he may 
desire to present. One copy of the application 
should be signed. 
Further particulars on application, 
M. C. TAYLOR, 
Secretary, University Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 
December 24th, 1909. 


and 





KINGS COLLEGE, LONDON 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) —- 





DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING 
TEACHERS FORK SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 





Theory, Practice, and History of Education— 
J. W, ‘ADAMSON, B.A., Professor of 
Education (Head of the Department). 

Ethics—Reveread ‘A. CALDECUTT, D.Litt 

’ D.D., Professor of Mental and Mor: 
Philosophy. . ‘ 
Psychology—W. BROWN, M.A., Lecturer. . 
The Course, which includes Practical Work 
in Secondary Schools, extends over one 
acailemical year, beginning in October or 

January. It is suitable for those who are 

preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of 

the University of London. 

The fee is £20 for the year, if paid in advance, 
or 8 Guineas per term (three terms in the year). 

Two Scholarships of £20 each for one year, 
tenable from October 1, 1910, are offered to 
suitable candidates (men) who are graduates 
of a British University. 

Application should be made to Prof. 

ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 





O WRITERS OF PORTRY AND 
BELLES-LHTTRHS.—Tue ADELPHI 
Press, Ltp.. 11, Adam Street, W.C., are pre- 
pared to consider MSS. for Publication, and 
to undertake all forms of literary business. 
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A: 
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New Fa 
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Month's Reviews and 








BOOK MONTHLY 


bringing the book record of 1909 to a close, is NOW READY, 6d: net, 





Chatty Paragraphs about Literary Matters, 


he Book Beautiful as the Ideal Present—by A. J. Philip 
What the British Soldier reads in his Leisure Hours--By Horace 


The Circulating Libraries and the Unspeakable Novel—By the Editor 


ct_and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book World 
Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling Books 
Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published this Month 
A Classified Catalogue «f the Noteworthy Books, New Editions and 


Contents of this Magazines 
OUR EXCHANGE AND MART of Books Wanted & For Sale 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 
STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LONDON. 



















Also List of Books 


E.C. 


with many Portraits 





Six Months .., 
Three Months 


Six Months ... 
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“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultaral Journal. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Circalates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


**Che County Gentleman & Cand & Qlater” 
Contains articles by Experte on— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, GOLF,/YACHTING, RACING, 

MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDER- 
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SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. 
Twelve Months ... 
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' Editorial, Advurticement ‘and Publishing Offices: 
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MANUAL TRAINING.—Woodward. 
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Taylor. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRES 
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DEVELOPMENT.—Letourneau. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS.— 
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SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES, THE. 
—Hartland. 
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SONN ETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“ The , City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
‘hand-fnade paper, as. 6d. net. 
The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 











The DAILY TELEGRAPH says « : 


“ The‘ Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
| nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
| This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” | 


| The OBSERVER says : ‘| 
“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and | 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, ; 
“The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an | 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” ; 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 

“ The‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less ' 
by wav of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- | 
less in their grace and music.” | 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : | 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high mest. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


Tvans-Himalaya: Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet. 


Hedin. 


the Author, and 10 Maps. 





By Dr. Sven 


With 388 Illustrations from Photographs, Water-Colour Sketches and Drawings by 
2 vols. 8v0, 308. net. 


Times.—'' From the general reader’s point of view this is probably the most interesting of all Sven Hedin’s books. It is often 


diffuse, but never dull. 


Modern Egypt. 


It abounds in human interest ; indeed, t 


By the Earl of Cromer. 


With Portrait and a Map, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 


Life of William Ewart Gladstone, 


Morley. 


With Portrait. 
2 vols. 8vo. §s. net each. 


In 3 vols 8vo, 42s. net. 


By John 


Popular Edition in 


THE POCKET KIPLING. 


In scarlet leather binding, with gilt edges, 5s. net each. 
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other Stories. 
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Illustrated. 
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TRAFFICS AND DISCOVERIES. 
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The Education of Uncle Paul. 
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An Historical Romance. 
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By 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, Ios. net. 


t is the main feature of the book.” 
New Book by Author of ‘‘ The Man-Eaters of Tsavo."’ 
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Further Adventures in British East Africa. By Lieut.-Colonel 


J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.O. With Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net, 
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NEVILL. With 9 Coloured Plates and other Illustrations, 
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THOMAS HARDY. 


Time’s Laughingstocks, and other Verses, 
Thomas Hardy. 
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th’s in the indefinable quality of greatness by which human productions 
survive ? 


By 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 61. net. 


The French Pastellists of the 
Century. By Haldane Macfall. 


Edited by T. LEMAN HARE, With 40 Examples in Colour 
and 12 in Black. Demy 4to, 42s. net. 


Connoisseur.— “I envy the enjoyment Mr. Macfall must have had 
in composing the text. It was a subject entirely to his taste, and his 
enthusiasm carries him forward breathlessly from the nrst page to the 
last. . .So fascinating, so new, so difierent from the ordinary colour 
book.” 


Eighteenth 


The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewlett. 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour by A, S. HARTRICK. 8vo, 
Ss. net. 3 


The Rhythm of Modern Masic. By C. F. 
Abdy Williams, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A Project of Empire. 


A Critical Study of the Economics of Imp. .ialism, with Special 
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in the University of Edinburgh 8vo, 7s. 6d, nct. 
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NO SMITH FOR WEST STRAND. 


This saves THE ACADEMY a lot of trouble. 






















WE SHOULD HAVE OPPOSED THE 
ELECTION OF THE HON. W. F. D. 
SMITH WITH TOOTH AND NAIL. 
Mr. WALTER LONG 


has THE ACADEMY’S support. 


AFTER THE ELECTION WE SHALL PUBLISH A FURTHER SERIES OF 
ARTICLES 


dealing with W. FL, Sith 


and 


W. H{. Smiths monopoly. 


MEANWHILE, THE INTELLIGENT ARE INVITED TO NOTE— 


THAT W. H. SMITH’S BRANCHES 
ARE NOW BRANCH OFFICES OF 
THE “DAILY MAIL,” OTHER. 
WISE HARMSWORTH’S! 











POOR OLD MORALITY! 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


THE DRAGON. 


By a series of skilful and strategic movements the 
Good Knight induced the malignant, fire-breathing, but 
dull-witted Dragon to come out of its cave and thereby 
to expose its vulnerable part. “The time has now come,” 
quoth the Dragon, “ when I must devour you, but I would 
have you to understand that I shall do this merely in 
self-protection. Your attacks are interfering with my 
repose and my dignity, and it is quite evident that they 
must be made to cease.” Whereupon the Good Knight 
plunged his sword into the vulnerable spot. “ Hold, Sir 
Knight!” gasped the Dragon, “I protest, it seems to me 
that you are not playing the game.” “Pardon me,” 
replied the Knight, “this is not a game, it is a fight,” 
and with a second lunge of his sword he completed the 
good work, while the gentleman in the adjacent tree, who 
a few minutes before had loudly offered to lay six to four 
on the Dragon, hastily climbed down to the ground. “O 
valiant Knight,” he gurgled, “let me be the first to con- 
gratulate you on your glorious achievement.” 


ILLUSION. 


“And who,” said the inquiring stranger from the 
Colonies, “is the old gentleman at the third table on our 
left with the white hair and the red face, the one, I mean, 
who looks like a genial but somewhat dissipated cockatoo?” 
“Good gracious, man,” replied his hostess, “ what nonsense 
you talk; why, that is the handsomest man in the House 
of Commons!” 


By the time Tue Acapgemy of this week appears the 
General Hleetion will be in full swing. When the week 
before last we announced in these columns our convic- 
tion that the Conservative and Unionist party would be 
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returned to power by a majority of at least a hundred 
over all other parties combined, our remarks were received 
with almost universal incredulous amusement, and we were 
told in many quarters, more or less politely, that our 
prophecy was another case of the wish being father to 
the thought. Well, a certain amount of water has rolled 
under the bridges since then, and we shall take this last 
opportunity of solemnly and emphatically repeating our 
conviction as to the probable course of events. Three 
weeks ago we were informed that the enterprising punter 
who felt inclined to back the Conservative would have been 
readily accommodated at three to one, or even seven to 
two, on the London Stock Exchange. Our sporting corre- 
spondent assures us this morning that no more than five 
to four is now offered against the return of the Unionist 
party. And to make one more prophecy we will predict 
that by Monday next the odds will be six to four on 
that party with “no takers.” 


We note that the Duily News, easily first amongst 
Radical journals in the matters of political falsehood and 
gutter insults, has been seeking to amuse its curiously 
intelligent readers with a prospectus of an imaginative 
“Jarley’s Waxworks Show.” Here it is :— 


LORD A. AS MOSES. 
(The breaking of the tablets of the law.) 
LORD B. AS CROMWELL. 
(“Take away that bauble.”) 
LORD C. AS JOHN HAMPDEN. 
(Refusing to pay ship money.) 
LORD D. AS NELSON. 
(Doing his duty.) 
LORD E. AS ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 
(“I am monarch of all I survey.”) 
LORD F. ‘AS MISS ROSA DARTLE. 
(“I only ask for information.”) 

LORD G. AS AJAX DEFYING THE LIGHTNING. 
(In the vernacular, “ damning the consequences.”) 
Admission to the show will be one shilling (foreigners, 

two shillings ; Colonials, 1s. 6d.) 


We venture to suggest an alternative exhibition as 
follows :— 


MR. ALEXANDER URE AS GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON. 
(“ Father, I cannot tell a lie.”) 
MR. CHIOZZA MONEY AS JOHN BULL. 
(“In truth a very Englishman.” ) 
MR. ASQUITH AS “POOR JO.” 
(In this tableau Mr. Lloyd George is seen in a 
policeman’s uniform constraining Poor Jo to 
“ move on.”) 
MR. WINSTON eal gta AS JOHN 
CHURCHILL. 
(“He sold his party, he sold his country, he sold 
his King.”) 
MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AS THE “ ARTFUL 
DODGER.” 
(Mr. C. seems more at home in this democratic 
character.) 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE AS 8IM TAPPERTIT IN 
WALES. 
(The warlike apprentice.) 
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MR. LLOYD GEORGE AS URIAH HEEP IN 
LIMEHOUSE. 
(“Very ’umble.”) 
MR. JOHN BURNS AS “THE LAUNDRYMAN.” 
(Carrying the family washing into the Privy 
Council.) 
MR. BOTTOMLEY AS THE MAN OF BUSINESS. 
(“Codlin’s the friend, not Short.” In the back- 
ground is seen a handsome view of the Hansard 
Union.) 
THE RADICAL GOVERNMENT AS THE PAVE- 
MENT PIERROTS. 
(They sing, “ We all came into the world with 
nothing,” “ Put a little bit away for a rainy day,” 
“A little bit off the top,” and other popular 
ballads.) 


Admission to the show will be five shillings; foreigners 
free; no Colonials allowed. 


We have received from a firm of advertising agents 
an advertisement of a book by Mr. William A. Cadbury, 
of cocoa repute. Needless to say, the work is concerned 
with “Labour in Portuguese West Africa,” and we have 
declined to publish the advertisement. Mr. Cadbury will 
have to write many a solid tome before he will increase 
his farthing damages into the sums which British juries 
are in the habit of awarding to persons who have been 
seriously libelled. For our own part, if we were in 
Messrs. Cadbury’s position we should not be disposed to 
publish works with a view to justifying ourselves, but 
we should rather set our chocolate house in order and 
be determined that, come what might, we would have 
nothing further to do with slave-grown staples. We 
understand that Messrs. Cadbury have in fact taken this 
line, and we congratulate them upon their policy. But 
we think that literature on the old subject is not required, 
particularly as there can be no doubt that, whether they 
like doing it or not, Messrs. Cadbury have in their time 
made money out of cocoa obtained under conditions which 
amount to slavery. We decline to have anything to do 
with such money, and that is why we have returned 
Messrs. Cadbury’s advertisement. 


We are glad to see that Lord Savile has once again 
administered a severe castigation to Mr. Lloyd George, 
whose gutter talk during the present election compaign 
has been the most disgusting exhibition of hysterical 
malevolence that has ever disgraced English political life. 
The following is Lord Savile’s letter :— 


Rufford Abbey, Ollerton, Notts, 


January 12, 1910. 

Sir,—I see in to-day’s papers that you intended to 
send me Lord Rothschild’s letter to you of the 10th 
inst., in order to teach me how a gentleman should 
apologise. You have omitted to do so. May I sug- 
gest that you would be wise to retain it yourself, in 
case you should ever chance to meet General Bruce 
Hamilton? It may have escaped your memory that 
you said of this brave and humane commander in 
the House of Commons, on February 18, 1901 :—“ All 
I can say is that man is a brute, av? a disgrace 
to the uniform he wears.” For this scendal- 1s state- 
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ment you were very properly morally horsewhipped 
by no less a person than a member of the present 
Radical Cabinet. 

As regards my own case, I regret that you should 
be dissatisfied with the terms in which I withdrew 
the charge against you of having joined with your 
friends, the Irish members, in cheering the news of 
British defeats. They appeared to me to be per- 
fectly adequate. Many persons, on the other hand, 
consider that it was ridiculous on your part to use 
such high-sounding words as “abominable accusa- 
tion” and “ disgusting calumny ” in connection with 
a@ rumour for which both your words and actions 
appeared to give so much justification Yours faith- 
fully, (Signed) Savize. 


This letter is as trenchant in manner as it is accurate in 
matter. Mr. George’s foul aspersions on General Bruce 
Hamilton are quite on a par with the slanders on Lord 
Roberts published in the journal owned by Mr. George’s 
colleague, Mr. Bottomley, better known as the “ Hackney 
Donkey Driver.” The best reply to all insults and impu- 
tations of a like character is a dog-whip—a reply which 
we do not recommend people to employ. 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor, the pathriot and discoverer of poets, 
continues to publish a paper which is called 7.P.’s Weekly. 
We have more than once pointed out in these columns 
that, on the whole, this precious sheet makes for the 
degradation of letters. And we regret that we are com- 
pelled once more to call attention to T.P.’s money-grubbing 
vagaries. On page forty-seven of our pathriotic friend’s 
current issue we find an article headed, “How to be 
Healthy though Old, by Raymond Blathwayt.” Mr. 
Blathwayt is one of the gentlemen who, together with 
Mr. Manners Sutton, Mr. Manning Foster, and Mr. 
Bennett of “Yoke” fame, is endeavouring to re-unite 
Christendom, so that we must speak of him as a theologian. 
And to find a theologian writing in 7.P.’s Weekly is, of 
course, reasonable enough. But the article to which we 
refer is really not an article at all—though it is set and 
displayed to look like one—and amounts in fact to a 
puff of a new indigestion cure. “For some inscrutable 
reason,” says Mr. Blathwayt, “we human beings have 
been supplied or cursed with a capacious colon or large 
intestine.” Let Mr. Blathwayt speak for himself. In 
any case this is the language not so much of a theologian 
as of the market-place physician. Mr. Blathwayt may 
have a good thing to sell and the indigestion cure which 
appears to have done him so much good may be the finest 
in the world, but theologians do not usually look upon 


the works of the Almighty with quite Mr. Blathwayt’s 
eye. 





Further on in the same issue of 7.P. we find an 
article headed “ Bjornstjerne Bjornson, by Eric Hudson,” 
which is a two-column affair, and turns out ultimately 
to be an advertisement of a certain patent brain food. 
This particular article is not even tailed off, as Mr. 
Blathwayt’s article is tailed off, with the magic abbrevia- 
tion “Advt.,” and altogether it seems to us scandalous 
that such methods should be allowed to prevail on a paper 
which is supposed to be concerned with literature. If 
T.P. continues in his wild career we may expect soon to 
find him publishing advertisements of sore-leg cures 
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under the head of “ Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” or rat poisons 
under the title “The Divine Comedy of Dante.” In effect 
this kind of advertisement is a simple trick played off upon 
the reading public. And the depth to which 7.P.’s readers 
must have fallen is plainly indicated by the fact that 
they will stand it. 


From the current number of the English Review we cull 
the following sublime passage :— 


He glared at her, terrible in his speechless rage. 

Suddenly words came to him. 

“Curse you for your devil’s beauty! Curse your 
fiendish gipsy kisses! Curse the mother who bore 
you! Curse: 12 

“Stop, Torres,” shrieked the girl, suddenly grown 
white and savage as the man before her. 

“You shall not curse my mother. I loved you 
because I thought you were a man—now I know you 
are only a coward.” 

Torres drew back, choking, staggering to the end 
of the bed. The fierce beauty and defiance of the girl 
reeled into his brain. He saw red, as a bull. A hot 
stream of blood blinded him. Blindly he struck her 





down. 

“Torres! Torres!” 

Five, six times he plunged the long knife into the 
warm flesh. 


When sense returned to him, the blood of her lay 
crimson all across the bed. He listened. Seville was 
still asleep. He placed his hand upon her lacerated 
heart—it was still. He glanced furtively at the door, 
at the window, and again at the white body lying 
mangled in blood. 

Suddenly his eyes suffused with tears. 

“Ylitza! Mother of God!” he cried in anguish. 

Then with the dagger, red and reeking with her 
blood, he sought her in the love which is eternal. 


If the Socialiste find themselves unable to get the blood 
of landlords they are evidently determined to fix up a 
‘slaughter-house for themselves somehow. Who in the name 
of goodness reads the English Review unless they be con- 
firmed boudin-eaters? 


We notice that Mr. G. K. Chesterton purports shortly to 
astound the long-suffering public with a volume on 
Thackeray. We have no desire to prejudge the work of 
any man, but we cannot refrain from piously expressing 
a hope that Mr. Chesterton’s latest venture will prove very 
different in temper and design from the impudent hodge- 
podge of “paradox” which he once saw fit to label 
“Charles Dickens.” Our recollection of that remarkable 
work is that it was intimately concerned with the “ sacred- 
ness” of Mr. G. K. Chesterton, the “sacredness” of 
laughter, the “sacredness” of “ penny-dreadfuls,” and a 
great many other “sacred absurdities,” but that the one 
person who had no real or valid connection with its gaudy 
and pompous pages was Charles Dickens. Several persons 
at the time of the book’s publication inquired, in very 
natural surprise: —“ Why drag in Dickens?” and we 
should have echoed the query had not second thoughts 
suggested as a possible explanation of Mr. Chesterton’s 
curious action that the fact of Charles Dickens’s name 
appearing on his title-page was not entirely unimportant 
in obtaining for his “ideas” a wide and popular circula- 
tion. We trust Mr. Chesterton has seen fit to alter his 


methods in dealing with Thackeray. 
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LONDON 


See what a mass of gems the city wears 
Upon her broad live bosom! row on row 
Rubies and emeralds and amethysts glow. 

See! that huge circle like a necklace, stares 

With thousands of bold eyes to heaven, and dares 
The golden stars to dim the lamps below, 
And in the mirror of the mire I know 

The moon has left her image unawares. 


That’s the great town at night: I see her breasts, 
Pricked out with lamps they stand like huge black 
towers, 
I think they move! I hear her panting breath. 
And that’s her head where the tiara rests. 
And in her brain, through lanes as dark as death, 
Men creep like thoughts . The lamps are like pale 
flowers. A. D. 





GEORGE FOR MERRY GERMANY! 


A FINAL WORD ON THE ELECTION. 


Trius is the first day of the General Election, the gravest and 
most momentous General Election for a hundred years. 
The worst Government of modern times is on its trial, and 
if there is such a thing as truth or justice left in England it 
will be salutarily condemned to death. Tue AcapEmy has 
never sought to disguise its individual belief in a 
Unionist triumph at the polls, and to-day we most earnestly 
exhort our readers, no matter to what party they have 
hitherto owned allegiance, to go forth and vote and work 
for the return of those candidates who are standing in the 
interests of protection for British labour and industries, 
and for British supremacy upon the seas. The man who 
is doing nothing to-day beyond expressing a hope for 
a Unionist triumph is acting the part of a traitor to the 
cause he professes to have at heart. “Faith without works 
is dead.” We may well remember that to-day, and, remem- 
bering it, rise up to strike a blow for the faith that is in 
us, for the freedom that is ours. In a crisis of so sinister 
a character as the present one, nothing is to be left to 
chance, no labour is to be shirked or shunted on to 
shoulders already overburdened. Once again, and for the 
last time so far as Tue AcapEmy is concerned, what are 
the alternatives from which the British people have to make 
their choice? Briefly, the issue is between Socialism and 
Tariff Reform, but in reality the country is now asked to 
decide between the Church for the Children and Agnos- 
ticism, between a policy of plunder and a policy of peaceful 
progress, between the Union and Home Rule allied to 
treason for Ireland. Moreover, and above all these con- 
siderations, let no British man, woman, or child forget 
that a victory for the Liberals would be a German victory, 
a victory for German trade and the German Navy. Let 
no one mistake the facts, let no one be lulled into a sense 
of false security by the braggart assurances of Mr. George 
and Mr. Churchill, or by the hollowing boomings of Mr. 
Asquith, the least noticed and most entirely unimportant 
person in the whole campaign. If the screaming little 
Welsh virago who has been attempting Revolution by 
Budget is not sent forth post haste to weep amongst the 
congenial solitudes of his native hills, there is every likeli- 
hood that his grip on the throat of the nation will only be 
relaxed at the personal intervention of Mr. George’s ever 
peaceful friend, the German Kaiser. With Mr. George in 
power, it is certain that we should be totally unprepared 
for such an intervention, and it is morally certain that 
we should be beaten in the fight for our national existence. 
In short, whilst Mr. George’s much-advertised Welsh hills 
would be left standing, the English ships would have been 
sunk. This pleasant prospect, whilst constituting an 
inevitable result of the present Radical-Socialist policy, is 
happily not for the immediate future. Before that dark 
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day dawns there are several tons of money to be spent in 
furthering the cause of international peace, until such 
time as the Germans shall have fully prepared and equipped 
their fleets. 
leagues before we give our attention to the peaceful 


Germans, and we should be energised by the thought that : 


with the downfall of the former's power there will be very 
little occasion to fear the latter. We must fight Mr. 
George's Socialism with the alternative of Tariff Reform ; 


and, incidentally, whilst doing so we shall be teaching our | 


German friends so salutary a lesson that one doubts 
whether the mailed fist will ever pluck its sword from the 
scabbard. 
duction of a Tariff Reform Budget will :-— 


1. Make the foreigner pay for the use of our markets, 
2. Encourage home industries. 

3. Provide British articles for British homes. 

4. Give security to industry. 

5. Give more employment and steadier wages. 


6. Strengthen the bonds of Empire, and consolidate | 


the race. 
As against this, Mr. George attempted, by his revolu 


tionary Budget, which the House of Lords referred to | 


the consideration of the people, to :— 
1. Raise the annual national expenditure by 
£13,326,000 above that of the Unionists in 1905-6, 
and reduce the repayment of debt by £3,500,000. 


We shall teach such a lesson because the intro- 


We must deal with Mr. George and his col- | 





2. Weaken all our financial resources against the 


day of stress. 

3. Introduce, according to the Socialists them- 
selves, Socialistic principles into our national 
finance. 

4. Make the working man’s comforts dearer. 


5. Destroy security and capital, on which the wages | 


of the working man depend, and increase unemploy- 
ment. 
6. Destroy sources of revenue by over-taxation. 
The popular idea industriously instilled into the 
ignorant by orators of the class of Mr. Ure and Mr. 
Churchill, that the acceptance of Mr. George’s cynical pro- 
posals would ensure a surplus of revenue to be liberally 
distributed amongst the indigent, has been exposed by 
a Radical publication, which has incautiously demon- 
strated to the people that every penny of the proposed 
taxes is earmarked for some definite object. Here are 
the figures :— 


Tue Money. Requirep For. i 
Revenue from The Navy ...... £3,000,000 
New Taxes £12,500,000 Land Valuation 250,000 
Lessened yield of Road Fund .... 600,000 


Existing Taxes 1,400,000 Development Fund 200,000 
Old Age Pensions 7,000,000 


Labour Exchanges 100,000 








Total £11,106,000 Total £11,150,000 
Thus it will be even seen that, although a Radical victory 
would benefit Messrs. George, Ure, and Co. to the extent 
of their Ministerial salaries, there would not be one penny 
of solid gratitude to appease the rapacious expectations 
of Mr. William Sikes. In the face of it, then, from what 
class of the electors are the Radicals hoping for support! 
From the Nationalists, who desire Home Rule and Separa- 
tion? Yes. From the Socialists, who are always inquiring 
“How much money have we got in our pockets”? Yes. 
From the Agnostics, who desire to see the elimination 
of religion from our schools? Yes. From the employees 
at Krupp's and from the German sailors who are so fond 
of drinking to “the day” they will doubtless receive much 
sentimental sympathy, but these gentry, as yet, do not 
enjoy the privilege of voting in England, and their 
Support can be of no practical value. For the rest, we 
believe the bulk of the sober-minded, honest-thinking, 
just-desling citizens of the United Kingdom will be 
arrayed against Mr. George and his colleagues in a 
wnited stand for religious liberty, constitutional govern- 
ment, and protection of British industries. In regard to 
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the latter, it would be idle to pretend that there has not 
been a considerable amount of wild talk on both sides, 
and for a just and honest representation of the case. for 
Tariff Reform as affecting unemployment we commend 
our readers to the following extract from Mr. Balfour’s 
remarkable speech at Ipswich :— 

: Not being, I hope, a political quack or a 
political charlatan, I do not offer to our customers 
any medicine on the ground that it will cure every 
disease known to man. Saks 

J have endeavoured to support the cause which 
I advocate in moderate statements, in guarded state- 
ments, in a manner which will not raise false hopes 
while it does present what I honestly and firmly 
believe to be almost incalculable advantages to the 
community. 

I have been very careful to say, over and over 
again, and if it gives any pleasure to anyone here 
I will repeat it, that I do not say, and have never 
said, and do not think, that Tariff Reform or any 
other single expedient will cure all forms of unem- 
ployment. 

No single remedy will deal with that most com- 
plicated disease. 

For what has unemployment sprung from? Does 
it spring from one cause alone? Assuredly not. 
There are people incapable, through no fault of their 
own, through misfortune, through unhappy accidents, 
through unhappy surroundings from youth upwards, 
which have rendered them, to their own detriment, 
to the detriment of the community, little capable of 
help. These Tariff Reform will not help. There are 
those who suffer unemployment through sickness or 
old age. Tariff Reform cannot help them. All these 
classes may be helped by other appropriate means. 

For instance, I was a member of the Government 
who were fortunate enough to deal with accidents in 
a manner which I believe has given general satisfac- 
tion and has prevented incalculable suffering. 

There is another class of cases which cannot be 
completely dealt with by Tariff Reform. TI suppose, 
however well ordered society may be, there may be 
changes of the current of trade, with alternations of 
good times and bad, and there may be a margin of 
people who, through no fault of their own, suffer 
undeserved misfortune, and are, temporarily at all 
events, out of employment. That cannot be com- 
pletely cured, I can say, by any system of Tariff 
Reform, although I hope the case will be mitigated. 

That is fair and decent speaking, at once devoid of 
specious promises and mendacious misrepresentations. 

Tue Acapemy’s deep and constant interest in the 
religious life of the nation will not allow us to close this 
final word on the election without an earnest appeal, to 
all members of Christian Churches throughout the country 
to protect the faith and freedom of the children. Our 
own religious views are well known, and need not be 
defined here again, but in the shock of the present crisis 
we appeal to all the Churches to defend their faith. 
Writing to the Churchmen who joined in the demonstra- 
tion against Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill, the Bishop of 
Manchester wrote :— 

It is our duty, who have built and supported our 
Church schools and training colleges, not to listen to 
any suggestion that our schools are perfectly safe in 
the hands of the Radicals. or that the school question 
is unimportant compared with other issues before 
the electors. The forces of unbelief are not less 
active, but more active than heretofore. The Press 
teems with infidel literature, Sunday schools are being 
opened by Socialists, avowedly to draw children away 
from religious teaching on Sundays. Filthy litera- 
ture and trashy literature are circulated in enormous 
quantities. Children need more protection than ever 
against pernicious influences. They need the support 
which religious teachers and religious education can 
give them. If the national life is poisoned at the 
fountain, as these evil influences which I have men- 
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tioned threaten to poison it, no material prosperity 

can compensate for the harm so done. 
‘These words are true, and bear reviving. If the schools 
are to be saved for the Church, Mr. George ard his friends 
must be defeated. Likewise, if British trade is to be 
restored and confidence re-established, they must be 
defeated. Likewise, if Britain is still to stand proudly 
secure from the attacks of her self-confessed enemies, they 
must be defeated and degraded. 
“England for the English!” and let theirs be “ George for 
Merry Germany!” Ours shall roll up stronger and louder 
and more triumphant when the conflict is at its deepest 
and at the end when the smoke of battle clears. 





THE MYTHS OF HERALDRY 


THE unwary reader of books on heraldry will be interested 
by the curious stories to be found therein, explaining the 
origin of various arms, crests, and badges; the more 
experienced in such matters will have little hesitation in 
assigning such stories to the large class of etiological 
myths, invented to account for armorial bearings, the true 
origin of which has been forgotten. When the family 
fable has fallen beneath the knife of the modern scientific 
genealogist, the very different, but perhaps equally 
interesting, genesis of arms or badge may often be 
recovered. 

Let us take the device of a ship which figures on the 
shield of Henry de Neville, who died early in the thir- 
teenth century, and which is sometimes described as the 
ancient arms of the family. The story is that Gilbert de 
Neville, founder of the famous house, came to England 
with the Conqueror as Admiral of his fleet, in memory 
whereof his descendants assumed a ship as their cogni- 
sance, if not as their arms. 
enough, until modern research finds that there is no 
reason to suppose that Gilbert de Neville ever existed, the 
earliest authentic members of the family being a Gilbert 
de Neville and a Ralf de Neville, who occur as knightly 
tenants of the Abbot of Peterborough twenty years after 
the Conquest, and who were, apparently, of no great 
importance. So the story of the Admiral is fiction; what 
is the origin of the ship? There can be little doubt that 
Planché was correct in explaining it as an allusion to 
the family name, which for the purpose of the early 
armorist—an incurable punster—was read as “ Nef-ville ” 
—“Ship-town ’—although the real meaning of the name 
is, of course, “ New-town” (Neuville). 

Neville naturally suggests Percy, that other mighty 
house which long shared with Nevill the supremacy of 
the North, and a more elaborate legend accounts for the 
blue lion blazoned on the shield of the Earls of North- 
umberland. Alice of Louvain, widow of Henry I. and 
wife of William d’Aubigny, first Earl of Sussex (styled 


sometimes Earl of Chichester, but more usually Earl of | 
Arundel), had a younger brother, Josceline, for whom she | 


was anxious to provide. It occurred to her that Agnes 
de Percy, the wealthy heiress of the Lords of Topcliffe 
and Spofforth, would make an excellent match, so she 
summoned her brother to England, and proposed the alli- 
ance. But the haughty heiress would only consent to 
the marriage on condition that her husband should assume 
either the name or the arms of Percy. 80 Josceline 
changed his name, but retained the blue lion which he 
inherited from his father, Godfrey, who is variously 
described as “ Duke of Brabant and Lovaino,” “ Duke of 
Lower Brabant and Count of Brabant,” and “Duke of 
Lower Lorrain and Count of Brabant.” 

So far the legend; now for the facts. Josceline was 
almost certainly the son of Godfrey, Count of Louvain and 
Duke of Lower Lorraine, but his legitimacy has been ques- 
tioned, and there is no record of when or why he came 
to England. It is doubtful whether Agnes were an heiress 
when he married her, and he never assumed the name of 
Percy, continuing to style himeelf “de Luvene, de Luvain, 
or de Lovein.” There is no evidence that either Josceline 
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Let our battle-cry be | 


This sounds convincing | 











or his wife ever bore arms, and their respective fathers 
can hardly have done so. When the arms of Josceline’s 
paternal house are found at a later date, they are not a 
blue lion; and this famous animal does not occur in the 
Percy shield until the reign of Edward I. Whence, then, 
came the “bleu lyon” which Henry de Percy bore on his 
banner at Caerlaverock? It seems probable that we have 
here an instance of “arms of alliance.” Henry de Percy 
married a daughter of John FitzAlan, Earl of Arundel 
—a descendant through the female line of William 
d’Aubigny and Alice of Louvain—who bore a golden lion 
on a red field. Most probably Henry de Perey com- 
memorated this alliance by assuming his wife’s arms, with 
a change of the colours for difference. 

To the golden lion of Arundel a most romantic legend is 
attached. William d’Aubigny distinguished himself so 
highly in a tournament given by the widowed Queen of 
France, that she fell in love with him, and offered to 
marry him. But William, who was evidently possessed of 
considerable attractions, had already plighted his troth 
to the Queen Dowager of England; wherefore he declined 
the royal proposal. Thereupon the Queen's love was 
changed to hate, and thirsting for revenge, she lecoyed 
him into a cave, wherein was confined a fierce lion 
Nothing daunted, the gallant d’Aubigny rolled his mantle 
round his arm, thrust his hand into the lion’s mouth, and 
tore out its tongue by the roots! Then he left the cave, 
sent the tongue to the Queen—doubtless with a polite mes- 
sage—and left for England. In memory of this brilliant 
exploit the golden lion was given him for arms! 

It would be cruel to criticise so picturesque a story, and 
it is almost a relief to have to confess that we have no 
plain matter-of-fact reason to produce for the origin of the 
lion of Arundel, beyond that of mere caprice: which, 


| indeed, is all that we can say for the majority of shields. 


Another famous legend relates how the quartered shield 
of red and gold borne by the Veres received the silver 
“molet,” or five-pointed star, which shone in its first 
quarter, a charge which, in modern heraldry, is disguised 
under the fishy spelling of “mullet,” doubtless on the 
phonetic principles dear to Sir Isaac Pitman. Aubrey 
de Vere, second Lord of Hedingham, went on the First 


| Crusade, and took part in the defeat of “ Corborant, Ad- 


miral of the Soudan of Perce,” near Antioch. Nighi feil 
during the pursuit of the infidels, but in the darkness a 
silver star fell from heaven on the standard of Aubrey 
de Vere, and there shone brilliantly. In memory whereof 
Aubrey added the star to his paternal arms. 

This story, like that of the Arundel lion, seems unduly 
marvellous to a sceptical age, and to savour of anachron- 
ism. It is generally agreed now that heraldry did not 
even begin to exist until about the middle of the twelfth 
century. Nor did Aubrey take part in the First Crusade, 
even if he were of an age to do so; indeed, he does not 
appear on the public stage until 1125, when he was joint 
sheriff of London and Middlesex, with Roger, “nepos 
Huberti.” After that he had a busy career, as a royal 
chamberlain and sheriff, until he was slain in a London 
riot on May 9, 1141. Doubtless, as Dr. Round has 
suggested, he was acting in concert with his son-in-law, 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, first Earl of Essex, and second 
hereditary Constablo of the Tower, against a popular 
movement of the citizens, of whom Geoffrey was the bitter 
enemy. The Vere arms were probably assumed by Aubrey’s 
son and namesake, the first Earl of Oxford, at the same 
time that the Mandevilles and other allied families adopted 
their similar quarterly shields. Mandeville, the most 
powerful house of the group, bore a plain shield, quarterly 
gold and red; Vere reversed the colours, and bore red 
and gold. It is just possible thatthe silver star was added 
as a further “ difference,” but the more probable explana- 
tion is that the star was first added by Oxford's younger 
son, Robert de Vere, as a mark of “cadency,” and was 
retained by him after he had succeeded his brother as third 
Earl in 1214. As the shield on Robert’s tomb at Hatfield 
Broadoak seems to be the earliest representation of the 
arms, the point can hardly be settled definitely. 
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REVIEWS 


LORD TWEEDMOUTH, K.T. 


Edward Marjoribanks, Lord Tweedmouth, K.T. By the 

Countess or ABERDEEN. (Constable and Co. 5s. net.) 
Turse “notes and recollections” are the tribute of a 
devoted and gifted sister to the memory of a cultured 
gentleman, a good sportsman, and a stubborn Liberal. 
They do not profess to be a biography, for which no 
material was left by Lord Tweedmouth, but they are 
offered in the hope that, “with the illustrations accom- 
panying them, they may prove acceptable to those who 
hold his memory dear,” and in very graceful shape are 
they offered. The paper and print are as good as the 
English is pure, the margins are wide and the illustra- 
tions are good, while the whole is bound in warm red 
ribbed cloth, stamped in gold with Lord Tweedmouth’s 
armorial bearings. The volume is divided into many 
parts. The Biographical Notes occupy the first thirty-two 
pages, and sketch his origin, his education, and political 
life, from the time he was born, on July 8, 1849, until 
he died at the Chief Secretary’s Lodge at the Phenix 
Park, Dublin, on September 15, 1909. The history of 
his public career is further amplified by a chapter “ At the 
Admiralty,” the most fateful part of a long life of 
strenuous and devoted service, though so many of us 
think it was devoted to ideals which, when realised, tend 
to the undoing of his country. Edward Marjoribanks 
was first sent to Parliament by Berwickshire in 1880. 
The name of Marjoribanks was one to conjure by in the 
county, for “it was Charles Marjoribanks, a cousin of 
the first Lord Tweedmouth, who in 1832 brought the 
county from the Tory to the Liberal side.” But before 
considering his political life, it is well to remember that 
much the happiest incident and influence in his life, 
private or political, was his marriage in 1873 to Lady 
Fanny Spencer-Churchill, daughter of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, “a woman of exceptional and many-sided ability 
combined with peculiar personal charm and _ influence. 
She and her husband were so identified together in the 
world of politics, society, and sport that one can never 
be thought of without the other.” (Page 5.) In this first 
successful election Lord Tweedmouth put to practical use 
in a political contest his great powers of endurance deve- 
loped from boyhood in Aberdeenshire deer forests; and 
we are told that on the election day he rode round every 
polling-station in the county, covering a distance of some 
eighty or ninety miles. And Lady Tweedmouth in this 
election was the first lady to accompany a candidate to 
his meetings, at all of which she was with him. Lord 
Tweedmouth moved the reply to the Address in 1882, and 
he then identified himself with the Government’s policy 
of the past, and pledged an unwavering determination to 
support its development in the future. “If one-half of 
the denunciations launched at her Majesty’s Ministers 
were well deserved, I indeed must be a rash and mis- 
guided young man.” So did Edward Marjoribanks pre- 
cede his declaration of faith. And consider the period. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government of 1880 to 1885 has left a 
legacy to the British Empire which a quarter of a century 
has not liquidated. Its first year saw the Transvaal sur- 
render after Majuba (that, it is true, has been liquidated 
in streams of blood during two and a half years of war); 
an Irish policy out of which terrorism had its birth and 
the modern idea of Home Rule was evolved; Gordon and 
the Sudan abandoned; surrenders to foreign aggression 
on many Colonial frontiers, and all our Colonial rivalries 
with Germany, till they broke on a rock in Northern 
Afghanistan; and war with Russia over the Penjdeh inci- 
dent was averted by Mr. Gladstone’s retirement and by 
the accession of Lord Salisbury. Whenever was there a 
“yasher or more misguided young man”? Lord Tweed- 
mouth is identified with some useful measures—a good 
Fisheries Bill in his first year in Parliament; he took a 
leading part in creating the Secretaryship for Scotland, 
and the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, which he supported 
in 1884, was conducted by him to final victory in the 
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Lords in 1907. But it was as Liberal Whip that Edward 
Marjoribanks deserved most from his party. He was 
appointed in 1882, and laboured unceasingly and with 
great success in that arduous post until he was called 
to the House of Lords on the death of his father in 1894. 
He was especially qualified for » Whip’s functions. He 
was akin to a great many eminent houses, and he was a 
devoted follower of Mr. Gladstone’s to the extent that he 


| seemed to have been able to subject his will to his 


leader’s in a very unusual degree. It is probably owing 
to this quality that he became such a whole-hearted pro- 
tagonist of Home Rule. 

The chapter “At the Admiralty,” by one who served 
under him, identifies Lord Tweedmouth irrevocably with 
those false economies which have endangered the position 
of the Empire to-day, and with the futile trimming which 
preceded the last Hague Conference, and which delayed 
for many months one Dreadnought being laid down in a 
building programme already one below the Navy's acknow- 
ledged wants. His retirement from the Admiralty on Sir 
Campbell-Bannerman’s death was explained in an unprece- 
dented speech to the Naval Cadets at Dartmouth. Never 
before did a First Lord tell his training boys that he had 
not been evicted for inefficiency; but the speech is given 
at the end of the Biographical Notes in all its weary 
length. A section of the book is “ Recollections,” thirty 
pages of tributes from his old friends, political and 
private, to his individual worth, of which the shortest and 
nicest is from Mr. Haldane, but the most valuable is the 
last, from Lord Lovat, who speaks for his patriotism at 
the time of the Boer war. As a great stalker and rifle 
shot Lord Tweedmouth realised the peculiar fitness of 
Highlanders as mounted riflemen, and he lent himself 
heart and soul to the enrolment of that body of Highland 
Yeomanry from whose ranks were formed Lovat’s Scouts. 
Not only did he smooth away opposition, but he sub- 
scribed £500 to the Yeomanry Clothing Fund, and made 
a free gift of thirty-five hill ponies, and gave permission 
and full wages to any man who left his employ to serve 
in the war; and Lord Lovat writes, “I can say without 
hesitation that, but for Lord Tweedmouth’s help in over- 
coming local prejudice and departmental misgiving, no 
yeomanry or scouts would have left the Highlands in the 
early part of the war.” 

Turning from politics to Lord Tweedmouth’s private 
life is as a breath of Highland air. Among many records 
of his generosity and hospitality, his sportsmanlike 
qualities and his rare unselfishness as a sportsman, let his 
head stalker, Duncan McLennan, be his chronicler. In 
twenty-five delightful pages Duncan McLennan has given 
us an appreciation of his chief which is equally to the 
honour of master and man. When a young gillie, Duncan 
strove always to be sent stalking with Edward Marjori- 
banks, the Harrow boy, and speaks enthusiastically of 
his endurance, his speed, and his unerring marksmanship, 
in simple, strong Scotch-English which is very pleasant 
reading. Duncan is no less eloquent when writing of 
Lady Tweedmouth, also a first-rate shot, and swifter than 
the stalker on the flat. On page 100 he tells of a stag 
shot, and how Lady Tweedmouth had to hurry home to 
meet guests. “She started, but I was unable to keep up 
with her. . . . When I was behind I was running on 
the border of the road, so that her ladyship should not 
hear me running.” When Edward Marjoribanks married 
Lady Fanny Churchill, he was hailed by the head 
stalker at the tenants’ wedding banquet as “the mountain 
climber and deer-stalker.” The cypress overshadows a 
long section of the book, in the shape of a chapter devoted 
to “The Last Tributes,” and then there are two short 
appreciations of “ the two women who exercised the most 
potent influence over Lord Tweedmouth’s life,” his wife 
and his mother. But we will let Duncan McLennan say 
the last word for his Lord and his Lady: “Lord and 
Lady Tweedmouth had special talents. They were first 
in their own society, they were equally first among the 
common people.” Whatever may be our political creeds, 
we cannot read Lady Aberdeen’s charming tribute quite 
unmoved. 
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HEROES OF BRITAIN 


Britannia’s Calendar of Heroes. By Kare Stanway. 
(George Allen and Co. Price 5s. net.) : 


Tus is a real red-letter calendar. It is a reminder that 
every day of the year is the birthday of some noble act, 
and that many days are the anniversary of deeds of valour. 
It is introduced to us by the headmaster of Eton, who 
contrasts it with almanacs which “are used more 
frequently to fix business engagements than to enrich our 
ideas of human life,” and who recommends it cordially 
and sincerely “especially to those who are inclined to 
believe that the decadence of the country has begun.” We 
heartily associate ourselves with Mr. Lyttelton. The 
book begins with descriptions of the fifteen decorations 
and medals which bravery can win from Britain, and it 
contains at intervals engravings of these awards. The 
first, of course, is the Victoria Cross, and the calendar is 
interleaved with many pages of autographs of the fortu- 
nate and gallant winners (for Fortune here, too, plays a 
part). The last is the beautiful medal of the Carnegie 
Hero Fund Trust, which was only instituted for the 
British Isles in September, 1908, but on so liberal a scale 
that the Trust is based on a capital of £250,000, though 
it is difficult to believe that it disposes of an income of 
over £22,000 a year, as we read on page 24. It is signifi- 
cant of the times that (including the Carnegie medal) five 
of these medals have been instituted since the accession 
of the King. 

The Edward Medal (the Miners’ and Quarrymen’s 
V.C.) marks his Majesty’s appreciation of that courage 
in the dark which, perhaps, is the very highest form 
of bravery; but we regret a little that it is given 
precedence to the Albert Medal, which for so many 
years has been the Victoria Cross of Peace by sea and 
land. The New Zealand Cross, a decoration unknown 
probably to most readers, and instituted during the hardly 
contested Maori wars of the ’sixties, finds a place in the 
list of medals. Very few instances are recorded of its 
having been won, but on March 28, 1860, Leading-Seaman 
W. Odgers, R.N., won it, and he also gained the Victoria 
Cross. He died in 1873, and we read with mixed feelings 
that “the two Crosses together sold for £110.” The same 
day chronicles four V.C.s won nineteen years afterwards 
on Inhlobane Mountain, in Zululand, the roll being 
headed by the late General Sir Redvers Buller. Again, 
in 1892, the London Fire Brigade Medal was well won on 
the same day. Here we have an instance of a day’s illumi- 
nation by one hard fight and two separate acts of 
gallantry forty-two years apart. A few days earlier 
(March 13), five V.C.s were won, all in different years; a 
watch and a premium were presented by the Carnegie 
Trust to a boy aged 10 years, who saved his younger 
brother and sister from a burning bed; and the martyr- 
dom is recorded of a gallant girl of 19 who died saving 
her mother from the flames. Alas! such is too often the 
only reward of many of the most noble deeds which the 
calendar immortalises. 


Humour is not wanting either in our calendar, and 
the only palm which Roland Mitchell, the ten-year-old 
Preston boy, received for pulling a four-year-old child 
out of 10ft. of water on August 16 last year was a 
thrashing from his mother for getting his clothes wet. 
He had before this saved five lives. Six to his credit 
at the age of ten! His mother evidently thinks it an 
expensive taste, but surely some little medal might be 
found for this gallant lad! On January 23 last year 
“splendid heroism was displayed by Jack Binns, aged 22, 
wireless telegraphy operator on the Republic, when 
rammed by the Florida, who stuck to his key and called 
for help in all directions until the engine-room 
was flooded, the storage batteries exhausted.” Two 
thousand people were saved by his devotion to duty. 
Peterborough is proud to claim Binns as one of her noblest 
sons. But he has received no medal. New York tried to 
reward him, for a music-hall offered him an engagement 
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at £200 a week! But Binns sent answer: “I can’t act. 
I’m a wireless operator, and I don’t want to be made a 
tin god.” Thus many days are illustrated in prose and 
verse by such pens as those of Ruskin, Tennyson, Edwin 
Arnold, Bishop Walsham How, and Canon Rawnsley.’ 
Notable among such is Longfellow’s apotheosis of Miss 
Florence Nightingale in his poem, “Santa Philomena,” 
given on November 4, the day she reached Scutari, in 
1854. 

These brief illustrations show the sort of book that 
“Britannia’s Calendar of Heroes” is. It would not be 
amiss if a copy were found in every morning-room, or on 
as many dressing-tables as might be, so that the day should 
begin with some thought of the brave deeds which have 
been written in red letters. And in humbler homes it 
would be equally in place, for after a day’s work the 
message from the past that it brings should tend to 
ennoble and inspire striving lives. But we fear that 
idealism has hardly matured enough yet to see 
“ Britannia’s Calendar of Heroes” so generally accepted. 
The judgment and research which Miss Kate Stanway has 
devoted to her calendar command admiration and sym- 
pathy. She is a devoted hero-worshipper. Is that cult 
very general? We sometimes think that patriotism is not 
a very living instinct in these islands. To use this book 
as we suggest would itself foster love of country and 
pride in our race; but the acceptance of such a daily task 
presupposes a special frame of mind. To look to this 
calendar for each day’s prompting to noble deeds implies 
a developed sense of their appreciation, which is the seed 
of patriotism. Thus, while we wish “ Britannia’s Calendar 
of Heroes” very many readers, we rather fear that it will 
not be read by quite as many as we should wish to read it. 


LIGHT V. DARKNESS 


Religion: Its Place and Power. By the Rav. H. Montacuge 
Darz, M.A., B.D. (H.R. Allenson, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net.) 


A work that professes to give to religion a definite origin 
and force must necessarily be constructed on a religious 
ultimate. What is thereal object which religion has 
permanently in view? Mr. Dale informs us that it con- 
sists of the expression and incorporation of the conscious- 
ness of relationship to God in the life of man. Thus, we 
are to gather from this that where no natural or incor- 
porate expression of this consciousness of Divine relation- 
ship exists, there can be no true formula of religion. 
This, as every sensible person must admit, is a very sound 
definition, as it entirely eliminates all those other 
religious formulas which are pure ideals, and which, in 
the nature of ideals, originate controversial forms of 
religion through particular ultimates, that is to say, 
through forms of expression which may be related to a 
sense of goodness, but which are by no means incor 
porated in that sense of ultimate perfection. In other 
words, true religion must consist of, not a consciousness 
of self or ideal purity, but a consciousness of not-self 
or natural purity. This leads Mr. Dale on to the dis- 
covery that religion possesses a pure or universal basis 
of conscious relationship to God, as apart from an impure 
or personal basis. The proof of this may be seen from 
anthropological evidences, the final summary of which can 
have no sounder expression than that which is found in 
the words of Tiele: “ The statement that there are nations 
or tribes which possess no religion rests either on inaccu- 
rate observation or on a confusion of ideas. No tribe or 
nation has yet been met with, destitute of belief in any 
higher being; and travellers who asserted their existence 
have been afterwards refuted by facts. It is legitimate, 
therefore, to call religion in its most general sense an 
universal phenomenon of hamanity.” This pure basis of 
religion is, fundamentally, a natural, because incorporate, 
ground of conscious relationship to God; that is to say, 
that apart from the natural subjection of consciousness 
to it, there is no Divine objection to be found, no uni- 
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versal history or limit to it. Any historical or objective 
source of religion, for instance, is to be found in man’s 
self-conscious forms of it, forms which are not incorporate 
or natural expressions, but supernatural or non-incor- 
porate forms of conscious relationship to God. If, there- 


fore. there is no original evolutionary form of religion, , 


apart from those forms which Mr. Dale supplies us with, 
namely, ideal forms (for both Mr. Dale’s self-conscious 
and universal or social forms of religion are ideal forms), 
how can there be any original or incorporate source of 
religious evolution? You cannot derive a natural history 
of religion from a supernatural history of it. 


The real basis of religious evolution, for instance, must 
be a Divine basis of conscious relationship to God, and 
not a human or ideal basis. The real basis must not be 
confused with the historic basis of religious evolution. 


The creating power of life must not be mistaken for the | 


created power of life. Our consciousness of relationship 
to God must not be looked upon as being humanly or 
self-tormed. If, under the same forms as Confucianism, 
Brahminism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Fetishism, 
you are going to include the religion of Christianity, you 
are going to deny to the latter that which constitutes its 
religious Reality, by substituting in its place a human 
object—a mere ideal. Thus, Mr. Dale is the victim of 
a fundamental error, an error which at once destroys any 
value which may be said to exist in his work, through his 
unfortunate attempt to explain a religious evolution which 
is incorporate of, or in natural unison with, man’s con- 
sciousness of Divine relationship, upon a basis of religious 
evolution which is not incorporate of that relationship, 
but which is fundamentally a negation or denial of that 
relationship. The evolution of religion, in a positive 
form, must not be confused with religious forms which 
have merely an historical or negative existence, such, for 
instance, as Confucianism, Brahminism, Buddhism, 
Fetishism, ete. 
must be incorporate of a universal consciousness—a con- 
sciousness which has no selfish form of Divine relation- 
ship. Mr. Dale utterly fails in discovering to us such 
a form of religious evolution, even in a Christian sense, 
and, in this wise, is sadly blind to the great truth which 
the Christian Church is expected to promulgate. 


What is the supreme fact of Christianity, which raises 


it, as far as man’s consciousness of relationship to God . 


is concerned, high above all other religiois formulas or 
ideals? There is, in truth, not morely one, but two 
supreme facts. In the first place, Christianity is not an 
historical form of religion in the same way as Con- 
fucianism, Brahminism, Buddhism, and Fetishism are 
historical forms. Christianity is a Divine form of God’s 
relationship to man, and not, like the others are, a self- 
conscious form of relationship. In the sccond place, 
Christianity has no ultimate, and therefore, selfish, basis 
of development, and cannot, in o sense of Scriptural 
limit. be formulated. The Christ basis of our conscious 
relationship to God is an eternal basis. A true Christian 
is only conscious of an eternal sense of Divine relation- 
ship—of a Christ universe. He would spurn the thought 
of any selfish form of relationship, which can but deny 
the Christian sense of fellowship by limiting it; that is 
to say. by repudiating the cternal or self-sacrificing form 
of God's own relationship to man. The supreme, and 
therefore the vital, basis of Christianity is the Divine 
Christ—the Christ Who, though He was self-conscious of 
possessing life and death powers over man, whom He had 
create| in His own image, sacrificed His God-powers of 
self in order that by an act of infinite love man might 
be saved from the errors of a self-consciousness which 
was not a God form but an evil form of self. Uncondi- 
tional self-sacrifice, therefore, is the basis of the real 
evolution of religion. Apart from the life of Christ, there 
has been no real evolution of religion, and efforts which 
attempt to confuse man’s religious characterisation with 
God’s religious character must always end in impious 
disaster. The book is evidently the fruits of that freedom 
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Religious development, if it is to be real, . 





which man, not alone in religious matters, arrogates to 
himself, but which he does not really possess. Thus, he 
may be free to think or idealise as he will, but he is by 
no manner of means free to live as he thinks or idealises. 
Free thought and free living are fundamentally two very 
different things. 

Free thought, as it constitutes our ideal forms, such, 
for instance, as it goes towards building up art, literature, 
music, drama, science, invention, and philosophy, is by 
no means antagonistic to the glory and worship of God. 
But free thought, as it constitutes a contradiction to the 
real or natural ordering of life, is not only sinful, but 
blasphemous, and, as far as freedom is concerned, it is 
not a principle of progression, but of retrogression or 
degeneracy. There is no such thing as a free or self- 
naturalising form of life, however much our ideas of 
freedom or personality may wish to promulgate such an 
idiosyncrasy. The vital part of all nature, human or 
otherwise, is not free, neither has it to do with any ideal 
or personal forms of freedom. The vital part of Nature 
is an ordered cosmos, or, as religion would have us 
believe, Nature is moved by God’s will, and not by any 
historic, ideal, individual, or free principle of action, such 
as we, the creatures of an independent or self-conscious 
unity, imagine. If, then, religion is to have a Divine 
basis, that is to say, if our ideas of God, and, therefore, 
the world-forms of our conscious relationship to God and 
worship of God, are to have any real or permanent value, 
they must not be allied to any kind of self-consciousness 
whatsoever, which can contain nothing but free forms of 
relationship or worship; but they must be ideas possessed 
of the religion of self-sacrifice. In other words, religion 
must be a form of self-immolation to have any real value 
or to be acceptable in the sight of God. 

Thero is no small or ideal entrance through the gates 
of Heaven. Heaven, like God, is an infinite reality, and 
the soul that attains to Divine glory must have no vain 
ideals, no particular cravings, about self-interests.” The 
religious value of the Christ ideal is therefore not to be 
confused with the religious value of those other ideal 
forms of religion mentioned in Mr. Dale's book. For to 
confuse the Christ ideal with the other ideals is to deny 
to Christianity the Divine form of self-sacrifice, that is, 
the living formula, and therefore the real formula, of 
the Divine idea coniained in it. This, in the true nature 
of religion, is a very serious mistake for a minister of 
Christ to be guilty of. To forsake the Divine ideal of 
Christianity, by substituting our own petty, because 
human, ideals in its place, is to make a terrible, because 
blasphemous, travesty of it. The Divine ideal was to 
eliminate or destroy the human ideals of religion, because 
the latter were based on selfishness. Absolute surrender 
of self is what is, or should be, undertaken at the High 
Altar of the Lord. All other formulas of religion can 
but be false formulas, since, with all their profession, 
they retain the selfish, and therefore the evil, element. 
Comparisons, indeed, can be blasphemous as well as 
odious, and the former happens when the Light of the 
World is dragged down to a level of its darkness (man), 
or when, as the case is with this book, the Christ ideal 
is considered in the same form as other religious ideals. 
The Christ ideal is the real basis of religion, since it is 
the God basis of it, whilst Brahminism, Buddhism, and 
all other forms are negative. 





THE HUMAN 


The Autobiography. By Axna Rosson Burr. 
7s. 6d.) 


“Tre Autobiography” is a comparative study of the people 
who have made the world their confessor. It is a work 
of considerable research, for Miss Burr has studied two 
hundred and sixty capital autobiographies alone, besides 
works on psychology. But she does not appeal to students 
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alone; she falls back upon the general reader, and de- 
elares her aim to be to introduce us to “a number of 
interesting men and women of high and low degree.” In 
fact, as the world to-day has, like John Addington 
Symonds, a partiality for the memoir, “which amounts to 
a passion,” that partiality is to be gratified. On the prin- 
ciple that we are “ to choose a friend” among these writers 
of autobiographies, the authoress has omitted “ the frankly 
scandalous class,” as (she protests) she would avoid their 
authors in real life. ‘‘ And do we really wish to be on 
intimate terms with M. de Lauzun, or M. de Casanova? 
Most of us, it may be said without hesitation, would choose 
our friends elsewhere.” If the mere “ choosing of friends” 
is the object of the book, what are we to say to George 
Psalmanazar, who is quite as disagreeable a scoundrel as 
some writers of the “frankly scandalous” character? 


The case of George Psalinanazar is a curious one. He 
was an eighteenth century impostor, who pretended to have 
come from Formosa, and to know the language of the 
island—which, of course, he invented. He numbered 
among his dupes the most brilliant intellects of his age. 
What is interesting in his memoirs is his own analysis of 
the motive for his imposture. It sprang, he says frankly, 
“from my vanity and senseless affectation of singularity, 
as that was my predominant passion.” It is significant 
that there is a deep-rooted desire to stand for what we 
are, an impulse towards the truth exists “in natures con- 
scious of no ethical reason for it”; that the impulse 
toward self-expression, even in the case of a scoundrel 
phe Pep imennasy only finds itg proper satisfaction in the 
truth. 


Whether we agree with Leslie Stephen or not that a dull 
autobiography has never been written, it is certain that 
these selections, and salient points chosen from autobio- 
graphies, are highlv interesting. A very full account is 
given of Cardan, whose influence upon later memoir-writers 
has been so far-reaching. This influence is due to the 
novelty of his attitude, his almost inhuman fairness to him- 
self. He set to work to examine himself “as if he were a 
new species of animal which he never expected to see 
again.” Much that he tells us is of more interest to us 
to-day than to his contemporaries; as, for instance, his 


account of his visualizing power and his hallucinations. ; 


He saw, he tells us, the cause of a disease, or the total of a 
cube root, in the fore-part of his brain, as if it came in a 
dazzling light. This is confirmed by later testimonies of 
various Calculating Boys. As a child he saw “an arch 
of transparent figures, colourless, built up of smoke-like 
rings, rise out of the carpet from one corner of the room, 
to descend in another, and vanish. Houses, castles, animals, 
knights on horseback, plants, trees, trumpeters blowing, 
groves, forests, and flowers—these swept before the half- 
dreaming eyes of Fazio, Cardan’s overstrained and under- 
fed child, and thus early habituated him to marvels.” It is 
a curious fact the author of a very readable and accurate 
biography of Cardan (1854) asserts that he saw in his own 
childhood “ visions similar both in texture and in the man- 
ner of their apparition.” Besides giving us such details 
of his abnormalities, Cardan paints the most complete pic- 
ture of himself, his personal appearance, his taste and 
habits. He tells us of his passion for gambling, and that 
he preferred fish to meat. “I delight in pen-knives (he 
writes), and to provide myself have spont more than twenty 
good crowns; also I have spent much money on various 
sorts of pens, and in preparations for writing, I daresay, no 
less than two hundred crowns. I love gems, vessels, and 
table-service in bronze and silver, painted glass globes, 
and race-books.” He was also extravagantly fond of 
animals, and places them on a list of the pleasures of life: 
“History, liberty, small birds, cats and dogs, and consola- 
tion after death.” 

Mises Burr concludes, from her study of so many auto- 
biographies, that works written “with the autobiographical 
intention,” are sincere and trustworthy (within recognised 
limits). Rousseau is, after all, the best authority upon 
Rousseau, though his dates are frequently mistaken. 
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“Cases apparently contradicting this statement will be 
found, on closer inspection, to be cases of misinterpreted 
observation, of which the conversion ecstacy of Robert 
Blair, the halo of Cellini, the tutelary genius of Cardan 
are prominent examples.” In a lighter vein the chapter 
upon “ Humour” is very amusing, with its quotations from 
the egregious William Hayley, and-from the artless confes- 
sions of “ Perdita” Robinson, whose life was “more or 
less marked by the progressive evils of a too acute sensi- 
bility.” Here, too, are quoted some naive statements of 
that great unconscious humorist, Herbert Spencer (whom 
Miss Burr describes, oddly enough, as an instance of the 
scientific mind)—his finding a place to board “ where two 
little girls became the vicarious objects of my philopro- 
genitive instinct,” and the delightful paragraph in which 
he warns the American against the evils of iced water. 

As a matter of detail, why does Miss Burr translate 
“ mulier cui fel defuisse existimo ” (p. 98), “a woman who 
seemed to be without skin.” 


FICTION 


By Marie Hay. (Constable. 


A German Pompadour. 
6s.). 
“A German Pompanour” is much romance and a little 
history, derived, as the authoress tells us, from 
“a dusty, time-soiled packet of legal papers which had lain 
untouched for nigh upon two hundred years.” It is a 
narrative of the splendours and miseries of Wil- 
helmine von Grivenitz, who, by the way, has little 
in common with the Pompadour but her position 
and extravagance. An unknown adventuress from 
Mecklenburg, she comes to the Stuttgart, the court of 
Duke Eberhard Ludwig of Wiirttemberg, where the Duke 
has just returned from the battle of Blenheim, after fight- 
ing at the side of Marlborough and Prince Eugene. The 
long liaison of the Duke and Von Griivenitz is given in 
the novel; Von Grivenitz’ mock marriage, her magnificent 
mock court, and the gradual hardening of her heart. 
Among the people, she is not only hated as the duke’s 
extravagant mistress, but feared as a witch, for she is said 
to have the “ serpent’s eye,” or to possess a certain hypno- 
tic power over man and beast. Slowly but surely she 
gathers into her hands the reins of government. No year 
passes without some beautiful property becoming hers— 
broad acres of field and forest, entire villages, castles and 
chateau, such as her Ch&teau Joyeuse of La Favorite. She 
came to be known as the Land-despoiler; her court vied 
with the glories of Versailles. But, after the splendours, 
the miseries. Eberhard Ludwig wearies of her in the end ; 
and, at the advice of Friedrich Wilhelm I. of Prussia, he 
casts her off. The Gravenitz is brought to trial. The list 
of her crimes is complete: firstly, treason; secondly, 
purloining of lands and moneys; thirdly, witchcraft and 
black magic; fourthly, bigamous intent ; fifthly, attempted 
murder. It is characteristic of the age that the fifth in- 
dictment should not have been the first. In the course 
of her trial, Eberhard Ludwig dies; and under the régime 
of his successor, Karl Alexander, the Grivenitz is par- 
doned and permitted to end her days—in apathy, if not 
in peace—in her castle of Schaffhausen, in Switzerland. 
There is a good deal that is strange and romantic in the 
history of the German Pompadour, but the style of the 
narrative is somewhat affected. The insignificant and 
jealous Duchess Johanna Elisabetha is referred to as 
“she of the moth-coloured spite.” The grand manner of 
the eighteenth century is difficult to recapture—indeed, 
it may be doubted whether anyone but Thackeray suc- 
ceeded in doing 80, but the authoress’s idea of the 
conversation at the court of Wiirttemberg is singularly | 
laboured and unconvincing. 
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The Uncounted Cost. 
6s.) 


“Tue Uncountep Cost” is a strenuous story of West 
Africa. Commander Cunningham, a rising naval officer, 
has a “serious flirtation” with Mrs. Pearce, whose 
husband is in West Africa. Acting on a foolish impulse, 
she keeps back a telegram addressed to Cunningham, with 
the result that he misses his ship. He is court-martialled 
for absence without leave, and as he can offer no explana- 
tion without ruining the reputation of Mrs. Pearce, he 
has to leave the Navy. As he still has some interest, he 
obtains a District Commissionership at Dalaga, and begins 
his work in West Africa, “a disappointed man, sick at 
heart, beginning life again at thirty-three, with small 
hope and less interest in making a success of things.” 
After a few backslidings, the loneliness of the place, the 
possibility of danger, and the responsibility act as a tonic ; 
and he struggles with the problems of West Africa. 
Unfortunately, at the outset he makes an enemy of Kudjo 
Mensa, a negro who was once—a graduate of Balliol; a 
man “black as the ace of spades, and draped with white 
cloth,” but with the accent of Oxford. “You English 
educated me,” he fiercely exclaims, “and you must take 
the consequences. A beastly, ghastly, pitiful job you’ve 
made of it.” When on leave from his duties, Cunningham 
meets Mrs. Pearce, with her cousin, Anne Lovat, and 
promptly transfers his affections to the latter. Anne is a 
successful novelist, with a penchant for writing stories of 
adventure about the Gobi desert and Thibet, of which she 
knows little or nothing. She is also under the impression 
that “you cannot sell a story that ends badly” to the 
publishers! Together Anne and Mrs. Pearce go to West 
Africa, where their escort, Captain Bullen, is ill-advised 
enough to thrash that black graduate of Balliol we have 
mentioned, who has the horrible habit of pegging his 
enemies across a line of driver ants. Anne, who is 
“always yearning for new experiences,” gets them in 
earnest, for Kudjo Mensa means business. The little fort 
at Dalaga is surrounded and cut off from the outside 
world, and suffers all the horrors of a siege. Finally, 
Captain Bullen, with a native policeman, leaves by night 
to get help; but though the policeman is successful, 
Bullen is captured by Kudjo Mensa. Bullen bravely 
faces the horror of the fate Kudjo Mensa holds before him 
rather than betray Fort Dalaga, and reinforcements arrive 
there to find the British Flag still flying. The story of 
the siege is told with vigorous realism, and the whole 
novel is readable. 


By Mary Gaunt. (Werner Laurie. 





THE BATTLE AND THE 
TRUMPET 


“Tf tae trumpet give an uncertain sound, who will pre- 
pare himself for battle?” 


Everyone has heard of the patriot who, being urged to 
work, on the ground that work wae noble, replied that he 
was “ agen all aristocracies,” and could not conscientiously 
make an exception in favour of one. In his own family, 
and among his immediate friende, this worthy was pro- 
bably regarded as a sort of lusus nature; but posterity, 
we venture to think, will cherish his memory less for his 
eccentric genius than for his value as a type. For it was 
his privilege to apply to a mere personal prejudice w line 
of reasoning which hag solved more problems and saved 
more time than all the other lines put together. We all 
know to our cost that it is not the rules of Life which make 
it such a difficult game to win, or even to play tolerably. 
And we have all envied the dogmatist his happy knack 
of steering by the rules alone, and taking no account of 
. the exceptions—his unalterable conviction that there are 
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no friends in the enemy’s camp, no thistles among figs, 
and no two ways of looking at any one question. We envy 
him under all circumstances, and all conditions of life; 
but perhaps we envy him a little more than usual in a 
crisis like the present, when the Gordian knot of a politicad 
situation has again thrust itself on our notice, and every 
town-hall and local schoolroom rings with the voices of 
politicians on tour. ‘i 


Nothing in the world is so naturally dogmatic as exoteric 
politics, and nothing affords the mere beginner and maiden 
knight of dogmatism such a chance to show his mettle and 
win his spurs! Within the House there may be, indeed, 
occasional splitting of hairs, and wearisome weighing of 
pros and cons; but the struggle in open field—which is 
all that many of us ever see of the tactics of the House— 
is far too short and too desperate for any such half- 
measures as recognising the good points of an enemy or the 
two sides of a shield, Black must be as black, and white as 
white as possible, and it is insulting the intelligence of 
your constituents to maintain there is any such colour 
as grey. Superfluities of dignity are stripped off, and the 
candidate for votes prepares to fling himself and his pro- 
gramme, naked, on the mercy of his judges. Not for a 
moment will he admit that there are any shades of differ- 
ence between his soul and the soulshe aspires to “ repre- 
sent”; any occult workings of his mind, or dark corners 
to his policy into which he cannot invite them! When 
representation is your business, the nearer you can get 
to the “bed-rock” the better. And the one universal bed- 
rock language is that of a pure unstilted dogmatism, other- 
wise known as “hitting from the shoulder,” or “ talking 
straight.” 


The typical electioneering meeting is a thing of mingled 
pathos and humour. It reminds one faintly of a court of 
justice turned upside down. A dais, more or less elevated, 
and decorated with the banners and mottoes of his cause, 
accommodates the person who has come to prove his case, 
and such sympathetic or influential friends ag have been 
prevailed upon to tread the winepress with him. His 
judges sit on the lower benches—tier after tier of brooding 
or enthusiastic faces. From the first, he will have sus- 
pected that a small stronghold at the extreme back is re- 
tained by his enemies; or, as the uncharitable suggest, 
by. persons in his enemies’ pay; and as time goes on, his 
suspicion hardens into certainty, except that those tuneful 
cat-calls, expressive, as nothing else is, of lofty elemental 
disdain, those paralysing “posers,” ranging in subject- 
matter from the propriety of the Coronation oath to the 
iniquity of growing hops, seem to be coming from every 
part of the room, and not from the stronghold merely. 

It is a curious fact—and one that, like the Bermondsey 
Election and the battle of Bunker’s Hill, has probably 
served as an encouragement to both parties—that a Radical 
meeting is usually more pacific than a Conservative one. 
There is less “heckling.” The candidate and his sup- 
porters feel their hands strengthened by a keener sense of 
sympathy and partisanship among their judges. Of 
course, this may mean that the average Conservative does 
not trouble to attend Radical meetings, or, on the other 
hand, that he attends, and is listening in baffled silence to 
arguments for which he knows himself no match. In 
either case, the advantage is probably more apparent than 
real. Indifference to the tactics of your enemy is not 
necessarily a sign of confidence in your own cause; and 
silence, even of the baffled order, may signify something 
very far from consent! 

The superior person will sometimes say, with a shrug of 
the shoulders :—“ Political meetings are for the ignorant! 
ZI know my own mind already!” He overlooks the im- 
portant natural fact that it is just the ignorant who know 
their own minds best. There is a story of a little religious 
sect, who, being exhorted by the ecclesiastical authorities 
to “hear the other side” before finally relapsing into their 
own tenets, replied, very reasonably, that “the other side of 
truth was error,” and that, consequently, they must refuse 
to listen to anything whatever from the other side, 
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It is very much in this loyal spirit that the average 
man attends a political meeting. He does not go, as the 
superior person vainly thinks, to have his mind made up 
for him, or to be convinced of anything he does not already 
believe in. He goes to hear his own convictions intelli- 
gibly voiced, and his own lifelong prejudices put into 
someone else’s words. In short, he goes to find out which 
of the candidates is of his mind; and the candidate who 
can most successfully simulate that mental likeness is, 
in nine cases out of ten, the man who gets his vote. 

Dogged stability and aversion to change have long been 
known as the characteristic of the people at large. The 
purest Old English survives in “the bad grammar” of 
the peasantry, and five centuries have gone over the 
English labourer’s head without inducing him to alter 
his dinner-hour. But in the typical voter’s mind there 
will usually be found a deep prejudice in favour of pro- 
gress. You may wonder how it got there, and what it 
means; but you cannot afford to disregard it. A 
prodigious disdain for Yesterday, a gloomy tolerance for 
To-day, and an overwhelming desire to be committed 
without compromise to To-morrow, are sentiments the 
candidate will either have to share or most carefully con- 
‘ceal his want of sympathy with. A backward step—even 
when that backward step might possibly be profitable— 
is always held to be fatal to a leader’s reputation. When 
the enemies of Socialism wish to put its disciples out 
of love with it, they point out that its programme carries 
us back to the Middle Ages; and the most telling taunt 
aimed at the Tariff Reformers is their ambition to return 
to the conditions of the Black Forties. So that progress 
really puts a curb on progress, except along particular 
lines—lines of advance, pure and simple! It is probable 
enough that but for a vague sense that a Parliament com- 
posed of two houses must necessarily be an advance on 
a Parliament with only one, and that the Lords (or the 
Barons, or whatever they called themselves in those days) 
had “something to do with Magna Charta,” more people 
would swell the cry of “ Down with the House of Lords!” 
It is not the novelty of the thing that startles anybody; 
it is the uncomfortable suspicion that it might mean 
retracing our steps. 

Having once convinced your audience that you have 
cast in your lot with progress, in some shape or other, 
and, if it came to a Hobson’s choice, would sooner advance 
in a wrong direction than retreat an inch, it only remains 
to prove that your progress and their prosperity are one 
and the same thing. This is best done by showing how 
much you know about both; and by mentioning one with- 
out the other as rarely as possible in your public speaking. 
“Wherever I am master, you shall be mistress!” ran the 
‘old very excellent marriage vow. The politician, in 
effect, has to tell his public exactly the same thing: 
“Whatever stake I get in the future, you shall share!” 
is the idea every speaker worth his salt will contrive 
to give his audience to carry home with them. 

A modern lady-novelist has made one of her politician- 
heroes say sadly: “ We (the Liberals) have got the ideas, 
but the Tories have got the men!” He may possibly 
have been right; but it is difficult to see why he was 
depressed about it. Men (politicians, at any rate) are 
valued nowadays simply in proportion as they possess 
ideas; and by ideas we mean, of course, ideas about the 
Fature, definite plans for the ideal State, and practical 
schemes for colonising the Happy Islands. It is to our 
faith in the future that the coming election is going to 
testify; and the man who can see furthest into the con- 
ditions of To-morrow, and has the happiest knack of telling 
others what he sees, is the man who may count on being 
allowed to represent the people. Indeed, in the truest 
sense of the word, he is already the representative of the 
people, even though he may be so unfortunate as to have 
ancestors, or broad acres. The people only endure To-day 
by hugging an ideal To-morrow. 

But the political ideal is not one, but many. With some 
it is the splendid vision of a Greater Britain, shoulder to 
shoulder against a world which has ceased to be necessary 
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to its domestic economy; one great hive of so many 
millions on millions of folk; keeping house, under all 
skies and in all quarters of the globe, on the same lavish 
yet thrifty scale, and never leaving their own business 
except to defend their own. 

Others dream of a patriarchal and less complicated 
state of things, where trade is to be free, indeed, but not 
freer than our instinct to dispose of superfluous trades, 
with their hideous paraphernalia and death-dealing, life- 
maiming conditions; and a parental despot, somewhat on 
the pattern of the old homely yet supernatural sort of 
king, is to rule over a perfectly free and perfectly equal 
people. Others, trained in a harder school, or by nature 
less inclined to dream pleasantly, say plainly that their 
sole hope is in the children. We must legislate and plan 
and think for the newly born; for reform, though it came 
to-morrow, would come too late for this generation, sunk 
in prejudice, confirmed in servitude, and enfeebled in 
physique. These thinkers indulge in strangé half-exulting 
calculations of the number of adult persons who die off 
every year. 

Lastly, there is the great company of determined com- 
promisers; people who maintain that the Commonwealth 
is not, and never has been, seriously ill, and that with 
careful watching and judicious remedies and studious 
keeping up of the patient’s general strength, we shall 
have it on its feet again without resorting to brutal and 
probably fatal operations. Among these conflicting ideals 
the clear-sighted dogmatist will have, as usual, little or 
no difficulty in selecting one, and pointing out the 
absurdity and essential impossibilities of all the others. 
But the mind of the feebler philosopher swings between 
them like a suspended mirror, and catches faint reflections 
from all, and yearns after the imperishable germ of truth 
peculiar to each one, and common to none of them. Long 
after the flood of talk has ebbed back towards West- 
minster, and this island, as a whole, has resumed its 
normal total indifference to things political, he will be 
found nursing his own private hope that the ideal State 
will be somehow, in the long run, a freehold for every- 
body’s ideals, and that only everybody’s personal grudge 
against everybody else (together with party-names and 
party-questions and party-feuds, and all other survivals 
of savagery, fondly supposed at present to be “ the spirit” 
of politics!) will have been taxed out of existence. 


THE BLACK FOG 


Tue black fog has come. Over all the city it lies intact 
and deep. An absolute midnight reigns. Almost material, 
almost tangible, almost massive seems this envelope of 
sulphureous gloom. It invests the city like a flood; 
within the streets, within the houses, and within the lungs 
of all denizens it lies entrenched and pitiless. The 
chimneys pour forth their smoke, but the leaden air op- 
presses and repels it, and it sinks to the ground, making 
the darkness denser. The gloom seems to have risen from 
the shores of those streams of wailing and lamentation, 


| baleful Acheron and Cocytus environing Tartarus where 


the thin shades cluster and move, like those who are now 
pent in this city on the Thames. 

Tho darkness is not black, but of a deep brown. It is 
as though one walked at the bottom of a muddy sea, The 
farther wall of this chamber is almost invisible—at ten 
o’clock in the morning. Above this dreadful pall that 
hides his rays, the life-giving sun, bursting with useless 
fire, now beats upon the surface of the sea of shadow, but 
his baffled light is repelled or smothered in the misty 
deeps. Difficult is it for him who walks in an unlifted 
night to believe that the sun still shines. 

Let us go forth into the streets so still and sorrowful. 
With our hands we grope our way past garden-railings, 
feeling with adventurous foot for the steps or curbs. A 
glowing patch appears above us; it seems incredibly far 
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away. We put forth our hand and touch the dank iron of 
a lamp-post. 


Not even fire and light avail against the | 


almighty fog. Footsteps resound about us, but they are © 


the footsteps of ghosts, for one beholds no body. Now and 
then some human being brushes by—a woman, announced, 
perhaps, by rustling skirts or by some perfume cast from 
her clothes; perhaps a man, declared by the thud of a cane 
on the flag-stones or the dull glow of a cigar. 


Upon the main thoroughfares, a weird and muffled pan- . 


demonium prevails. From out the heart of the yellow- 
reddish murk resounds the beat of horses’ hoofs, now and 
then a spark flies close from their iron shoes. | Hoarse 
warning cries are heard from everywhere, and sometimes 
where the fog for a moment is thinned, exeggerated shapes 


and monstrous figures loom up and creep along, great | 


trucks, wains, and omnibuses, with lanterns lit and the 
drivers leading the horses. Then again sirange man- 
shaped spots appear, like demons come from infernal corri- 
dors; they swell out of the darkness surrounded by faint 
red halos. 

These are pedestrians preceded by link-boys, bearing 


their flaming torches to guide their patrons on their way. | 
The lofty and powerful eleciric arc-lights, so keenly radiaat | 


when the air is clear, now sputter dimly, invisible save at a 
few yards. From directly below the iron standards, the 
fierce white arc is dimmed to the luminosity of a red-hot 
amber. Before some of the railway stations wave great 
gasoline flambeaux, and fires in iron cressets struggle with 
the fog—like beacons before the sea-castle of some 
medieval robber-lord. The detonators, placed upon the 
railway tracks in place of light signals, incessantly rend 
the air. The curbs are cumbered with useless hackney and 
hansom cabs, the horses unharnessed, the drivers disconso- 
late. The crawling omnibuses blundering along the indis- 
tinguishable streets, often meet or mount upon the side- 
walks, amidst cries and wild confusion, and there they 
remain, like ships becalmed at night. Those huge Behe- 
moths and cars of Juggernaut, the gigantic, double-decked 
motor-omnibuses with their two lurid yellow eves and little 


sparks of red and green, stand trembling and snorting , 


with impatience, immersed and obliterated in the fog. 
Universal night enthralls the world-metropolis; its cur- 
renis of commerce stagnate in its veins, its mighty plans 
und purposes are frustrated or delayed, «nd this central 
heart of the trade of the whole earth is standing still in a 
dark paralysis. 

Onward into the night, into the mists, into the unknown. 
We see not and are not seen. We pass and repass, all of 
us shrouded in the all-enveloping gloom, along the daily 
walks where life roared in the sunlight of yesterday ; 
lovers may almost touch each other, each unknown 
to each ; wives may pass their husbands, and mothers their 
sons; mortal enemies may walk side by side and feel no 
stir of rage; the outcast and pariah may jostle with the 
peer of golden millions; for all are blind, helplessly blind! 
Eerie is this fog-life; London lies beneath its spectral pall 
like a doomed state whose hope and whose daylight are 
wrecked by the thick shadows of war or insurrection. 

Swiftly we move along beside a stone wall surmounted 
by an iron rail, which serves as a guide. We recoil as a 
vast apparition looms up before us, and our hands touch 
its cold, graven sides. It is the Marble Arch, rising like 
& pale transparent stain out of the dunnest blankness of 
the fog. One might imagine it the vision of a cyclopean 
tomb of some long-buried Cesar rising up out of the vistas 
of fading Time. 

A great policeman stands before us not a yard away, 
yet ghostly and insubstantial to the eve. To him there 
comes a little girl, terror-stricken and in tears, who, stray- 
ing from her mother, has been swallowed up in the mists. 

“T’ve lost my mother; where is my mother?” ghe cries. 

“Where do you live, little girl?” asks the tall spectre 
of the constable. 

“T live in Fulham, sir,” she replies ; “ please, sir, which 
is the way to Fulham?” 

The policeman points into the darkening wastes. 
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“You cannot find it now,” he says. “ Better wait here, 
then come to the station with me.” 

“Where are you, little girl,” says a voice, and a bent 
figure with outstretched hands emerges through the walls. 
of obscurity, “where are you? I'll show you the way to 
Fulham. Come with me.” 

It is an old man; his beard is white as snow; a placard 
glimmers faintly on his breast. He is blind. The little 
maid places her hand in his; they make two steps, and 
the next instant are effaced in the fog. Only the blind 
know the way through this city that is blind. 

Does the sun still move on overhead, and the hours. 
with him, or are time and the earth standing still? After 
a long time we at last wander along the Strand, which 
is smitten with an unusual silence. ‘The close current of 
its traffic is stayed and disorganised; its thousands of 
pedestrians have shrunk to hundreds groping through the 
choking miasma and the channels of tenebrous smoke. 

How, in the blindness that encompasses them, do these 
dark-flitting shapes of men and women hurry on! They 
are as shadows lost and dissolved in night. They are the 
searchers and the symbols of the never-ending quest for 
light, for happiness, for peace. Something of the same 
feeling comes upon me as came upon me when I walked 
through the empty streets of the dead Pompeii, and only 
my footfall echoed on its sun-swept stones. Here each 
is by and to himsclf complete, a little animated fire in 
the heart, a little light in the brain, in the veins a little 
warm red blood that keeps the breathing mechanism 
astir so long as the fire burns. Out of the darkness they 
came, in darkness they walk, into the darkness they shall 
go. The Black Fog, like Death himself, is a great 
leveller. All these beings are but phantoms to the eye, 
phantoms of human lives, dusky moths storm-driven to 
and fro on the gusts of existence, each on its own quest, 
which is that dream of the unattainable that will not. 
come to pass. 

Now we are close to Saint Paul’s Churchyard. Here 
the mausoleum night is lifted for a space, and out of the 
blankness of an umber-tinted vast swells forth a vague 
and mystic bulk of grey, a shadow without shading or 
relief. It is the immense cupola of the cathedral rising 
like a mountain above the streets. The sun does batile 
with the flying mists about the dome and meits them to x 
dull and sullen gold, wherein the star of day hangs like 
a quivering globe of blood. It is a spectacle of soft yet 
sombre sublimity, such as only the towering imaginations 
of a Turner, a Doré, or a John Martin, expressed by 
brushes of opulent wealth and daring power, might con- 
ceive or execute. The drifting scud grows thinner and 
ever thinner in the upper air and unfolds to him who 
gazes upward from the deep streets the gilded symbol of 
Christianity glowing softly in the golden haze, invested 
with a mild irradiance from the feeble light of the sun. 
There it lifts and gleams above the shadows, like the 
sweet smile of the gentle Galilean whose sorrow and 
burthen it was and whose symbol it has remained. Below 
rolls the world, swart-black with its crime and misery ; 
above, the titanic cross stretches wide its golden arms, as 
with an imploring appeal from the Son of Man to the 
Love of Man. Pillars and cornices and angles of carver 
stone omerge faintly from the turbid chaos, like dim 
suggestions in a dream or half-heard whispers out of 
midnight, all under the towering rood throbbing to the 
sky. It is high noon; a burst of bells suddenly breaks 
forth from the gossamer towers, a clanging chorus, loud, 
vibrant, and metallic. These violent voices are the chimes 
that utter every day with their iron tongues the beloved 
National Hymn, “God Save the King.” Now the strong 
glooms darken about the dome once more; the lustre 
fades, and the great cross blurs dimly back into the 
crowding ocean of fog that overpowers it. Few of the 
thousands pressing along the paves have seen it, and, 
had their eyes beheld it for a space, this apparition of 
the sign of human love, it would but have called forth 
ideas of the olden agony or a slight, half-conscious 
response in those of religious blood. We repeat again 
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the eternal interrogations: What is Truth? and Where 
may Peace be found? 

Is it here, perchance, where we now stand, upon the 
cold stone arches of London Bridge, above the ghostly 
rushing Thames, whose clashing waves lap and swish 
against the stolid stone? Whence comes or goes this 
river, plunging out of darkness into darkness, broad and 
vast with the mystery of existence, and the constant cry 
of ever-recurrent life? Down from the hills to the sea, 
we say, up from the sea to the cloud, then down to the 
hills again, and again onward to the sea. It is the known 
and visible obedience to some iron law. But seldom we 
venture to pierco beneath the surfaces of semblance, lest 
we alight upon truths unknown, horrors negative to Hope, 
and see the old guides through life, blind and decrepit 
now, fall dead at our feet; or lest, cowering in our creeds, 
we fear, like savages in the storm-swept woods, that the 
hand that lifts the veil be withered by some bolt from the 
furious heavens. Mantled in the palls of this everlasting 
ignorance, we stalk upon the highways of life like shadows 
drowned in shadow. Upon this ignorance the human 
heart builds its dreams as with inspiration, and draws 
hope from the very truth that this life seems so ill a recom- 
pense for all that tears and torments the baffled mind 
adrift on the desert seas of mere conjecture. Yet all 
nature about us is content, and the sojourn in the sun- 
shine of all other living things is full of beauty and joy. 

Darkly the waters gurgle through this murky night-in- 
day. Perhaps Peace is there, upon their bosom or within 
their depths, to be borne onward in some oarless, rudder- 
less boat, past the muffled thunder of the metropolis, past 
fields filled with the mystery of things that live and grow 
and die, past the river’s mouth where its lips of land 
speak a great farewell, out into the wastes of the infinite 
sea. Lovingly its breast would open and merge one again 
into the elements of its mighty vase, to be reformed anew 
in the unceasing ferment of processes of creation. 

Over the bridge the breathing spectres move, below, 
indistinct and long-drawn shapes fare by, silent and 
immense, past all the pride of the city, bearing what 
burthens? Steered by what ghostly helmsman? So must 
the barge of dolour cross the lamenting currents of the 
infernal river. The shadow of another boat, with sweeps 
groaning in their locks, glides by beneath. Within its 
ribs lie piled: 


“What merchandise? Whence, whither, and for whom? 

Perchance it is a Fate-appointed hearse, 

Bearing away to some mysterious tomb 
Or Limbo of the scornful universe 

The joy, the peace, the life-hope, the abortions 

Of all things good which should have been our 

portions, 

But have been strangled by that City’s curse.” 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
General Meeting, December 16, 1909. 


THe Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, F.R.S., F.LS., read two 
pees) “Report on the Crustacea Isopoda and 

‘anaidacea collected by Mr. Crossland in the Sudanese 
Red Sea,” and (2) “Isopoda from the Indian Ocean and 
British East Africa,” of which the author has furnished 
the following abstract :— 

Among the Red Sea species the most interesting novelty 
is one named Lanocira Jatifrons, in allusion to the peculiar 
widening of the frontal process. In British East Africa, 
Wasin has yielded a new genus and species meriting the 
significant appellation Kalliapseudes makrothriz, which 
may be rendered in the vulgar tongue as the “long-haired 
beauty of the Apseudide.” The species is remarkable for 
the extensive fringes of feathered sete on the mandibles, 
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maxillipeds, and first gnathopods, as well as for the short 
round-ended finger of its second gnathopods. In the 
Stanley Gardiner collection the new species Apanthura 
zenochetr is unique within its own family in the structure 
of the hand and finger of the first gnathopods. The new 
genus and species Pontégelus aselgékeros, of the family 
Eurydicide, from Mauritius, displays a prolongation of the 
first antenne hitherto unexampled in that family. Several 
new species and a new genus of Fpicaridea, isopods para- 
sitic on other crustaceans, are described from specimens 
transmitted by Miss M. J. Rathbun, who had extracted 
them with great care from the crabs of the Stanley Gardiner 
Expedition. 

The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing exhibited, in illustration 
of his paper on the Stanley Gardiner collection, a speci- 
men of Verocila trichiura (Miers) from the Great Chagos. 
The isopod is attached by its mouth and anterior claws, 
in a salient position, on the underside and at the base of the 
“wing” fin of a flying fish, Lxocetus erolans, 

Prof. Dendy, F.R.S., Sec.L.8., and Dr. W. T. Calman, 
contributed some remarks, and the author replied. 

The third paper, by Prof. G. H. Carpenter, communi- 
cated by Prof. W. A. Herdman, F.R.S., F.L.8., “ Pyeno- 
gonida from the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, collected by 
Mr. Cyril Crossland,” wag read in title, and the same 
course was taken with the next paper, by Mr. R. Shelford, 
F.L.S8., “On a Collection of Blattide preserved in Amber, 
from Prussia.” The Vice-President in the Chair spoke 
of the value of the paper, and his regret that the health 
of the author did not permit of his exposition of the con- 
tents of his memoir personally. 

The fifth and last paper, was by Mr, A. W. Waters, 
F.L.8., “The Bryozoa from Collections made by Mr. C. 
Crossland, Part II.—Cyclostomata, Ctenostomata, and 
Endoprocta,” which was commented on by Prof. Dendy, 
who also read the following author's abstract. 

The collections dealt with only contain 16 species and 
these are nearly all known from the Mediterranean, while 
9 are British. In this and the previous paper 99 Red Sea 
species and varieties are referred to: of these 34 are 
known from the Atlantic, 26 from British Seas, 39 from 
the Mediterranean, 34 from Indian and neighbouring seas, 
17 from Crossland’s Zanzibar collection, 8 from Japan, 
35 from Australia. 

The classification of the Ctenostomata is examined, and 
it is considered that the group Stolonifera of Ehlers must 
be divided into Vesicularina and Stolonifera. In the first 
there is usually a moderately thick erect stem from which 
the zoocia arise directly, and they all have gizzards, an 
organ not general in the Ctenostomata and probably con- 
fined to this group. In the Stolonifera as now reduced 
there is a delicate creeping rhizome expanding at intervals, 
and from these places the zoccia arise, usually in pairs. 
There is no gizzard. 

The gizzards of the Vesicularina usually have a large 
number of sharp and irregular teeth surrounded by a band 
of strong muscles, but in Cryptopoly:oon the gizzard has 
but two teeth with nearly flat edges, called grindstone 
teeth. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


“OVER-RATED* CELEBRITIES!” 
To the Editor of Toe AcaDEmy. 


S1r,—The world is a changeless beast, and will ever support 
a number of lions who are either “over-rated” or “over- 
slashed.’”? Talk to it of Bernard Shaw, and most people will 
simper and nod, and murmur, “Brilliantly clever, don’t y’ 
know! ’’; but mention Marie Corelli, and they will titter and 
Sait up their noses and say, “Merely fit for the servants’ 
all!” 


I suppose I shall be unanimously hooted by your large circle 
of readers when I aver that Marie Corelli is a writer who is 
“ over-slashed.’? ~am by no means an admirer of hers, and 
think her work very ineffectual and superficial ; but the higher 
public should certainly rot sneer at her as much as they do, 
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because she has a certain imaginative quality and has done some 
good in suppl. ing the novelette-reading classes with a more 
idealistic gad. of literature cast in a form they are able to 
comprehend. Her most mischievous book perhaps is ‘The 
Sorrows of Satan,’’ which encourages the conception of beauti- 
ful devilry, and strives to make handsome wickedness lovely : 
but still the above-mentioned, to me, is not half so degrading 
as Ouida’s “ Massarenes,’’ for instance, with its absolutely fic- 
titious and exaggerated pictures of society, its fearfully virtuous 
Vere De Vere heroes of the imposing names, and its black, 
sordid, pedantic villains, its whole Ouida style, in fact. This 
is all far worse than Marie Corelli, whu once or twice had really 
good ideas, though she never possessed the genius to work them 
out accordingly. “ Barabbas’’ might have become a tremendous 
book if she had been, say, Gregory Nazianzen, instead of a 
contemporary of E. F. Benson, who wrote “The Angel of Pain.”’ 
“Princess Ziska,’’ again, is a weird little sketch, and there is 
some merit in “Ardath’’; the death of the priestess strangled 
in the coils of the serpent, and the manner in which she illus- 
trates the mysterious portent of that oldest of old symbols, the 
Cross, two thousand years before the birth of Christ, are quite 
fascinating in their way; and so I hold that, though there 
should be no applause for this Sweet Gosling of Avon, there 
should at least be less hissing. 

Why does not the hooting public depreciate Walt Whitman 
instead, who can only be read properly with a nasal twang? 
But no, the austere B. P.. and Americans, too, swallow his 
bad construction, and call Whitman great. Personally, I loathe 
him, because he never wrote three flawless lines together. Take 
the’ first few of “With Antecedents,’’ for example: 


“ With antecedents, 
With my fathers and mothers and the accumulations of past 


ages, 
With all which, had it not been, I would not now be here, as 
I am.” 


Could anything be more involved or fearful than the last line? 
Milton, when he disdained rhyme as an unnecessary enhance 
ment of true poetry, could afford to do so, because he was able 
to write an epic; but Whitman could not even compose an 
epic, and so should have kept silent, and not termed his prose 
poetry. What awful rubbish is his piece entitled “Out of 
the Cradle Endlessly Rocking.’”’ A sort of deadly tragedy inter- 
woven with ludicrous symbolisms. It appears that once at 
Paumanok, upon the sea-shore, there were : 


“Two feather’d guests from Alabama, two together, 

And their nest, and four light-green eggs spotted with brown, 

And every day the he-bird to and fro near at hand, 

And every day the she-bird crouch’d on her nest, silent with 
bright eyes, 

And every day I, a curious boy, never too close, never dis 
turbing them, 

Cautiously peering, absorbing, translating. 


“Shine! shine! shine! 
Pour down your warmth, great sun! 
While we bask, we two together. 


“Twp together! 
Winds blow south, or winds blow north, 
Day come white, or night come black, 
Home, or rivers and mountains from home, 
Singing all time, minding no time 
While we two keep together. 


“Till of a sudden, 
May-be—kill’d, unknown to her mate, 
One forenoon the she-bird crouch’d not on the nest, 
Nor return’d that afternoon, nor the next, 
Nor ever appear’d again. 


“ And: thenceforward all the summer in the sound of the sea, 
And at night in the full of the moon in calmer weather, 
Over the hoarse surging of the sea, 

Or flitting from brier to brier by day, 
I saw, I heard at intervals, the remaining one, the he-bird, 
The solitary guest from Alabama. 


“Blow! blow! blow! 
Blow up, sea-winds, along Paumanoh’s shore ; 
I wait and wait till you blow my mate to me. 


“Yes, when the stars glisten'd 
All night long on the prong of a moss-scallop’d stake, 
Down almost amid the slapping waves, 
Bat the lone singer wonderful causing tears.’ 
And this Punch and Judy he-bird, she-bird business, this 
adulterated coon-song from Alabama, instead of being hummed 
to the tune of a cake-walk at the music-halls, is enshrined in 
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a large number of editions, and solemnly prefaced, as in my 
volume, by such &.scholar as Ernest Rhys! I do not deny that 
Whitman or ahha a keen patriotic delight of which it is good 
to hear in these blasé days, and was wholesome for his country 
also, but Whitman a great poet! “ May-be—kill’d,’’ and “ slap- 
ping waves”? .. Blow! blow! blow! Nonsense and 
fiddle-sticks! Whitman is to poetry what Rodin is to sculpture 
~-he makes little finished heads and leaves huge blocks of un- 
hewn stone underneath, to shock and upset one’s nerves. I[ 
cannot stand Rodin ; he is too much like that fearful Continental 
impressionist school of painters, who limn naught but startling 
Idris water apparitions rising out of seas of Tatcho, creatures 
with green skins, and blue hair, and red toenails. To return 
to Rodin for a moment, compare his “ La Pensée’’ with the older 
“La Pensée’’ by Gustave Michel, in the Musée du Luxembourg. 
In Rodin’s you see a head perched on a meaningless socket of 
stone and looking about as well-proportioned thereupon as the 
tiny cap stuck on the hair of a florid-faced German student; 
whilst with Michel’s statue you have all the delicacy and finished 
art of a fine craftsman—a beautifully moulded face and pensive 
figure, modelled perfectly even in its details, an object of care 
and hard artistic toil, for there is a softly perforated desien 
on the throne whereon the thoughtful one reclines, flowers lie 
at her feet, her robe has slightly slipped from one shoulder and 
falls in tiny folds. The difference is indescribable. 

Another person who is over-rated is George Bernard Shaw, 
but I will not waste time on discussing him here, because a 
man who declares himself to be the greatest one in the world, 
as I myself heard him do, can only be a very little one, and 
subsist on squabbles with the Censor and photographs in the 
Daily Mirror, portrayed breakfasting sweetly with Keir Hardie 
in rural Welsh retreat. It all means money for Northcliffe and 
gusto for Shaw, though ’tis rather an imposition upon this 
harassed universe, which could so well do without both of them. 
Suffice it to say that Shaw is an ordinarily clever and amusing 
comedian, who has managed to take the world’s breath away 
by his unbounded arrogance and bluff, and that as soon as the 
world recovers its lost suspiration, it will discover Shaw to be 
a witty impostor, and no Shakespeare nor Aéschylus. 

Another over-rated celebrity is Theodore Watts-Dunton. I 
am surprised to find his book, “Aylwin,” regarded as quite a 
classic. Of course, it contains some quaint knowledge of Welsh 
gipsy life, but that might have been extracted and put into a 
pamphlet, for the story itself is mere drivel, and as obsolete 
as the three-volume novel, and smelling-salts, and shawls. 
“ Aylwin’’ is melodramatic, inconsequent, and stupid ; there is 
a lot of confused babbling about Lavater’s mysticism in it. 
and Winne's history is absolutely impossible. The only bit I 
like in the whole thing, outside the Welsh fragments, is the 
description of the artist's mother; but for the rest, “Aylwin” 
is “a fizzle,’ to be colloquial. Theodore Watts-Dunton has 
written a few good poems, and has become chiefly famous for 
his exquisite friendship with Swinburne ; still, that is certainly 
no reason for the general exaltation of “Aylwin”’ in the eyes 
of the modern age. Indeed, its disconnected and fussy style 
makes it rank with Guy Boothby’s stuff and Bram Stoker's low 
sensation in seven thrills entitled “Dracula.” 

And now I dare to beard another over-rated lion, namely, 
Maeterlinck. I do not wish to be misunderstood, since I regard 
him as an imaginative and pure author; but if he is the only 
Shakespeare Belgium will ever produce, I must say that I feet 
a little sorry for Belgium. To call him a Shakespeare is ar 
exaggeration, for I do not care for a great deal of his work, 
which is remarkably unequal where merit is concerned. His 
essay on bees and his “ Wisdom and Destiny,”’ and several others, 
are charming things, but I have perused shorter playlets in that 
old art annual, “ The Pageant,’’ called “The Three Princesses ”” 
and “The Death of Tintagiles,’”’ which were really mediocre. 
“Monna Vanna” also disappointed me. It would never have 
had any special value if it had not been censored in some mis- 
taken and over-virtuous moment of Mr. Redford’s. There is 
no climax in it, no excitement; it is just a mere little episode 
of a heroic spouse clad in Maud Allan’s winter toilet consist 
ing of a cloak and a pair of sandals, and a lot of distracted 
weepings. The sole part which I enjoyed was the 
page concerning the charmingly esthetic Selight old Marco 
Colonna expresses at the discovery of the lovely torso 
of a goddess excavated “in a grove of olive’? by the banks of 
the Arno. It was so naive and poetical, but otherwise “ Monna 
Vanna’’ is merely an example of the incredible rise in the 
general esteem a play in itself truly insignificant can receive 
when a censor is kindly enough to prohibit its publicity. Though 
I much enjoyed Maeterlinck’s latest creation, “The Blue Bird,” 
I do not think it is a children’s play, and certainly requires 
an adult brain to understand it. If I had been a child, some 
of the details, such as the skeleton incident, would have terrified 
me greatly. I thoroughly enjoyed the idea, which is comparable 
in construction to a juvenile version of the second part of 
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“Faust” with all the worrying science left out ; but who knows 
how we would have criticised the piece if it had been less pre- 
tentiously staged? For in this production Mr. Tench seems 
anxious to rival Mr. Tree, and become Sir Herbert in the same 
manner as the latter did Sir Henry ; but despite good staging 
and Blue Birds and beehives, Maeterlinck has certainly not 
earned the title of “The Belgian Shakespeare” yet, and I, for 
one i’ the multitudinous voces populi, protest against its inade- 
quate bestowal. Reema Mraiam Brocu. 


KIPLING AND SOUTH AFRICA. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Siz,—Your correspondent, Regina Miriam Bloch, in her letter 
appearing in your issue of November 13 last, gives expression 
to some interesting, sprightly, and characteristic observations 
regarding Browning and Kipling. In our remarks we shall 
confine ourselves exclusively to the comments made by your 
correspondent regarding Kipling, which are more of the nature 
of individual opinions and predilections—the enthusiastic out- 
bursts of an ardent admirer—than critical considerations of 
the merits and demerits of Kipling’s writings, both in prose 
and in verse. The only remark that is strictly critical is her 
description of Kipling’s poetry as being “crude but pertinent.” 
In our opinion, this is just and truthful criticism. We agree 
generally with the appreciative opinions expressed regarding the 
nature and spirit of Kipling’s early work, which, to quote your 
correspondent, “pulsates with youth, with vitality, and bois- 
terous spirit.’’ But what is the theme that essentially inspires 
Kipling’s genius? Undoubtedly it is India and Indian life 
and incidents, including, of course, the characteristic part played 
by “Tommy Atkins ”’ in the life of the Anglo-Indian community, 
as well as towards the natives of India themselves. 
The great, ever-interesting, complex drama of Indian life 
—involving the mutual relationships of the several peoples 
inhabiting the vast country, with all their distinct and 
contrasting varieties of types of individuals and _ char- 
acters and degrees of civilisation, the Eastern com- 
mingling with the Western, and each acting and re-acting 
on the other—the complex drama of Indian life is the theme 
which captivated Kipling’s early imagination, and upon which 
it was subsequently nurtured. His maturing powers were sus 
tained and strengthened by the same source of inspiration. 
Born an Anglo-Indian, the son of a father steeped in Oriental 
learning, traditions, mysticism, and artistic culture, it is not 
surprising that that which was infused into the inner conscious- 
ness of Kipling should become manifest in his mental activities. 
Heredity and natal environment alike stamp his genius and 
provide his intellectual equipment. These were the sources of 
the intellectual fountain whence flowed so regularly such a 
copious stream of what are characteristically Anglo-Indian 
works—in theme, character, incidents, and atmosphere. They 
are too well known generally, and especially to admirers of 
Kipling, to require to be here specified individually. We are 
entirely in accord with your correspondent in our appreciation 
of Kipling’s works that are inspired by and deal with India and 
Indian life in their several phases. But, as regards some of 
his other writings, which have other themes and other settings, 
our opinion differs materially from that of your correspondent. 
We do not admire them so much, and are not so enthusiastic 
about them. Personally, we prefer Kipling as a delineator of 
India, the land of his birth, the mystery and witchery of which 
have so enthralled his genius and captivated his imagination. 

These remarks are intended by us also to apply to “ Tommy 
Atkins,” in his Eastern surroundings, as drawn by Kipling. 
The pluck, the endurance, the spirit, as well as the failings 
and idiosyncrasies of ‘‘Tommy”’ are depicted by a master who 
thoroughly understands his subject. “Tommy” is shown to 
be true as steel and “one of the best.’? We share Kipling’s 
admiration and enthusiasm for “Tommy.” 

In the course of her remarks, your correspondent aeliverately 
puts forward a claim on behalf of Kipling which we shall 
endeavour to combat. To admit the claim would be as unjust 
to Kipling as unfair to South Africa. The claim is that Kipling 
in a few verses (and probably she also means otherwise, though 
this is not stated), which she quotes, gives a vivid picture of 
South African scenery ; and, by implication, she ranks Kipling 
as a wondrous writer and poet who can describe South Africa 
with the powers of an intellectual magician. (Your corre 
spondent in her letter, and Kipling in his verses, use the more 
spacious word “ Africa,’’ but the sub-continent is what Kipling 
really had in view, and it should suffice us in this connection.) 
To quote your correspondent: “And here js a breath of the 
veld and the vast stretches of black Africa, from the lips of 
a soldier home fra’ the Boer war.” Then follows a verse from 
Kipling, reading :— 
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“Smells are surer than sounds or sights 

To make your heart-strings crack ; 

They start those awful voices o’ nights, 
That whisper, ‘Old man, come back.’ 

That must be why the big things pass, 
And the little things remain, 

Like the smell of the wattle by Lichtenburg,* 
Riding in, in the rain.’’ 

And again, your correspondent writes :—“And what of the 
poem ‘Boots’? The awful, realistic drama of the dead-tired 
soldier, who has marched in rank and file through the burning 
glare of Africa so long, that the whole world seems filled with 
moving, marching feet, and their rhythm, which Kipling catches 
so superbly.” Then follows another verse from Kipling, 
reading :— 

“We're foot-foot-slog-slog-sloggin’ over Africa, 
Foot-foot-foot-foot-slogyin’ over Africa! 
(Boots-boots-boots-boots, movin’ up an’ down again); 
There’s no discharge in the war.’”’ 

Further, your correspondent, in her final panegyric upen Kip 
ling, says :—" Kipling—why the very name takes me away to 
the tremendous land, where the lambent stars shine so low 
upon the kopjes at night, that the lonely trekker seems to stand 
in direct communion with the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob.’’ This is a fine outburst of enthusiastic (but unwarranted) 
admiration of Kipling! We are confident that, were your 
correspondent to make a conscious effort to eliminate freim her 
mind all that she has read of Kipling’s upon South Africa, 
she would find that it is not to Kipling, but to some other 
writer, that she is indebted for her poctical conception ef a 
beautiful South African night, as expressed above. Your corre, 
spondent is reading into Kipling’s text, unconsciously berrowing 
thoughts and imagery from other writers and crediting Kip- 
ling with them. 

Now, with reference to your correspondent’s claim, that 
Kipling is a writer who can graphically and picturesquely 
describe South Africa; and, by implication, must thus be 
classed as a great writer and authority on the sub-continent— 
the fact remains, and must be patent to all impartial critica, 
that South Africa has not inspired Kipling in any true sense of 
the word. Whatever he has written about the country, whether 
in prose or verse, had it been penned by another and an un- 
known man, would not, in our critical opinion, have attracted 

rticular attention, would have had no vogue, and would net 

ranked as possessing any particular merit. This may seem 
a sweeping generalisation, as well as a strong condemnation cf 
Kipling’s writings about South Africa. But we make the 
assertion in all honesty. We have lived in the sub-continent 
for upwards of twenty years, and during this lenzthy peried 
have travelled extensively through the country, and thus have 
acquired some knowledge of men and things South African. 
On examination, we fail to discover in all of Kipling’s writings. 
that have come under our notice, any evidence that he under- 
stands the true spirit, aspirations, or traditions of the people. 
or has the power of incorporating into his writings the real 
atmosphere of South Africa. The verses he spasmodically 
dashed off regarding the recent disastrous and prolonged war 
between the two white races of South Africa are chiefly national 
and patriotic in theme and substance. If the truth must be 
told, the most of them are, in their style, little removed from 
doggerel, and are generally without much elevation of thought 
or lofty sentiment. Take the two specimens which your corre 
spondent so triumphantly produces as evidences of Kipling’s 
descriptive powers in depicting South African scenes and inct 
dents. We grant that the first contains the name of a Trans- 
vaal town—Lichtenburg; while the second—the pcem about 
“ Boots ’’—contains, twice in the first verse, the word “ Africa” 
(Kipling’s spacious word for the sub-continent). Take out the 
word “Lichtenburg’’ and substitute any other appropriate 
name; make a few verbal alterations; and the poem becomes 
equally applicable to, say, Egypt, or the Sudan, or Ashanti, o¢ 
to Chitral, or to any of Britain’s recent frontier wars. The 
theme here is essentially Tommy Atkins, not South Africa in 
any special and exclusive sense. There is nothing particularly 
South African in the essence or spirit of the composition. The 
same remarks apply to “Boots.”” It might, just as naturally, 
have been written in connection with Lord Roberts’ famous 
march from Kabul to Kandahar. The substitution of the word 
“ Afghanistan” for “Africa”? would at once accomplish the 
desired result. Both poems are of what may justly be styled 
the “interchangeable” type. We think that we have shown 
that it is equally possible so to deal with them, as they are of 
such an inherent nature. If such a thing is possible, then’ 
it follows that neither possesses the necessary qualities of local 
colouring, characteristics, and atmosphere as to constitute them 
essentially South African compositions. 


* The correct spelling of this name is Lichtenburg. 
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No! We emphatically repeat that South Africa has not 
inspired Kipling, and that he has not written anything of any 
importance regarding the country. It is eminently desirable 
that Kipling’s ardent admirers should realise this limitation 
to his genius; as the South African literary productions of 
Kipling assuredly constitute but an unworthy standard by which 
to judye of his style, his methods, and his peculiar genius. It 
is also of importance that the true friends of South Africa 
should not regard Kipling as an inspired oracle through which 
the aspects and conditions of their country, the incidents of 
South African life, the spirit of the country, or the aspirations 
and venius of its people should be depicted and uttered. Kip- 
ling would assuredly prove a false prophet in this connection. 
South Africa has her true and faithful bards and seers. Un- 
fortunately, they are few and far between. 
neglected. 

Probably of all contemporary writers of consequence, Kipling 
offers the most interesting study of a psychological nature with 
regarl to his style, his methods, and his genius. We have 

lanced at the genesis of his literary activities. We find that 
eredity and original environment alike stamped his genius and 
provided his intellectual equipment; and that his most charac- 
teristic writings have, as their subject, India and Indian life. 
A number of years avo Kipling visited the United States of 
America, and temporarily settled there. Yet! America and the 
Americans do not appear to have had any permanent effect upon 
his intellectual and literary evolution. Kipling has also, during 
the last ten years or so, frequently visited South Africa, and 
resided there for lengthy periods at a time. He was a personal 
friend and privileged guest at “Groote Schuur’’ of the late 
Cecil Rhodes, by whom, as well as by nearly all the other lead- 
ing public men, he, it is reasonable to assume, was initiated 
into the inwardness of South African politics, finance, and social 
conditions. He was thus exceptionally cireumstanced with re- 
gard to acquiring an intimate knowledge of the inner life, politi- 
cal movements, and social problems of the sub-continent. But 
his personal friendships and intercourse with South African 
men of light and leading have, so far, been practically barren 
of literary results. What is the reason annexed to this intellec- 
tual poverty in the land? In our opinion, the negative result 


of Kipling’s§ prolonged sojourns in Sonth Africa is 
to he explained by the consideration that Kipling’s 
peculiar genius is inflexibly limited by his particular 


meital endowments, and the powerful influences we have 
already indicated that originally stamped, and have con- 
tinued to direct, his intellectual and literary activities. In a 
word,-Kipliny’s peculiar genius has its definite limitations, and 
its own particular sphere of action, through which it sweetly 
wanders, and involuntarily produces the characteristic compo- 
sitions, originally given by him to the world, and which his 
admirers were induced to expect at revular intervals, and which 
they eagerly anticipated. Disappointment occasionally was 
their portion. : 


Nature has, with regard to Kipling, issued her inexorable 
decree; and Fate has rigidly bound his genius with a chain of 
circumstances from which, it would appear, there is no release. 
But Kipling has no reason to lament such a fate. Tt has its 
manifest compensations. His genius has ample and magnificent 
scope for future successful achievement in ifs own particular 
field of action. 


Kipling is not the only pilerim who has worshipped in vain 
at the shrine of the presiding Deity of South Africa. If he, for 
the reasons we have stated; was turned empty away, so also 
have many of South Africa’s great ones—in a material sense— 


been denied admission to the sacred precincts of the spiritual | 


temple. Cecil Rhodes had fleeting glimpses of South Africa's 
elusive Goddess. Towards the end of his career his ainbitions 
became more materialistic in their objects, and his spiritual 
vision was thus blinded just at the time when the success of 
his life's work seemed imminent. Alas! he ultimately failed 
to discover South Africa’s potent secret—or great hidden truth. 


This secret, always jealously guarded. is only to be spiritually | 


discerned. Two Soutn Arricaye. 


“BY PIVERS PATHS.” 


To the Editor of THe AcavEMy. 


Sin,—My attention has been drawn to your notice of “By 
Divers Paths,”’ and I venture to ask the courtesy of a space in 
your columns to make a slight correction in the “copy” quoted. 


though the fault of omission lies with me, and not with your 
reviewer. ; 


_ “Sweet poplar” is the North-country name for a tree which 
in carly spring, when rain has fallen, or a heavy dew, emits 


Google 


They are also sadly , 











from the gummy sheathes of its unfolding buds a distinctive 
aromatic fragrance, rare and exquisite, and with a quality best 
expressed by the word “poignant” for those to whom such 

peals are more haunting even than music. In reading the 
i snatched from its context by your clever reviewer, I 
see that, without the inverted commas—which shall be added 
ina later edition—the word “ sweet’ looks like a jejune epithet, 
such as may fitly be described by your reviewer's word “ banal,’’ 
and would indeed “remind one of a schoolgirl’s letter.” In 
any case, the extract is necessarily pointless without the rest 
of the sentence. 


It is not my habit to respond to reviews, but in this case, 
through my misguided omission of inverted commas, a mere 
name had been turned into a sentimentalism ; and I shall be 
grateful if you allow me to make the necessary amendation. 

Thanking you in anticipation. 

ANNIE MatTHeson. 

Maybury, Woking, January 12, 1910. 
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“SCORPIO.” 


. He prides himself on the fact that he laa hard and terrible 
hit te oT. “Thile ed, he assures us that he has come to the conclusion that you can 
put a wicaed man ‘to s'eep’ with a sonnet in pretty much the same way that 
a prize-fighter puts his opponent to sleep with a daished blow, And not only 
doss mr. Chaloner believe In what we may term the sonnetorlal fist, but he 
beileves also in whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book ts decorated with 
an angry-looking seven-thonge: d scourge, and he dubs the whole effo: t ‘ Scorpio.’ 
So that when we look to the fair paze itself we know what toexpeet. Norare 
we disappointed. Mr. Chaloner goes to the opera, Being a good poet, he 
immediately writes a sonnet about it, the which, bowever, he calls‘ The Devil's 
Ilorseshoe.’ We reproduce it for the benefit of “all who it may concern ;— 

"A fecund’sight for a philosapher— 

Rich as Goleonda’s mine in lessons rare— 

That gem-bedizen’d * horse-shoe ” at th’ Opera, 
Replete with costly hags and matrons fair | 


By J. A. CHALONER 


To Mammon there do they their homage pay ; 

Spang!'d with jewels, satins, silks and lace, 

Crones wi.ose old bosoms in their corsets creak ; 

Beldames whose slightest gla: ce would fright a horse ; 
Ghou's—when they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak-— 
Their escorts parvenus ot feature coarse. 

A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 

But, spite of them, the music's very nice.’ 

“Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance, 
The sonnet as a whole is not one which we can approve from a technical or a 
sentimental polnt of view, but it has points. Henley might haveplumed himself 
on that line about the creaking corsets, and the laniiae: a tour de force in ita way, 
reminds us of the withering irontes o: Byron. It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner 
to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back flaying. . . . Some 
of them show the tenderer emotions proper toa poet. We like him best, how- 

His votaresses doth Mammon there array, ever, in his character as metrical bruiser. . . . His book ts well worth 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face ! possessing." —The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 
Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner 8! ‘e forward as the champion of Shakespeare's memory, ana etiscoonel with 
the force of a John L. Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. G. B. SHAW, owing to the latter’s impertinent comments upon Shak 
(Delivered, post-pald on receipt of two dollars, by registered maN, to PALMETTO Press, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina, U. aay A.) 
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SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 
“The City of the Soul.” cap. 8vo. Printed. by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 3s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 

“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“\ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poctry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as postry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of postry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry. 
“The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 

* exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite i 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and | 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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| NO SMITH FOR WEST STRAND. 


This saved THE ACADEmy a lot of trouble. 
















WE SHOULD HAVE OPPOSED THE 
ELECTION OF THE HON. W. F. D. 
SMITH WITH TOOTH AND NAIL. 


Mr WALTER LONG 
had THE ACADEMY’S support. 


AFTER THE ELECTION WE SHALL PUBLISH A FURTHER SERIES OF 
ARTICLES 


dealing with W. FI. Smith 


and 


W. FL. Smiths monopoly. 


MEANWHILE, THE INTELLIGENT ARE INVITED TO NOTE— 


THAT W. H. SMITH’S BRANCHES 
ARE NOW BRANCH OFFICES OF 
THE “DAILY MAIL,” OTHER. 
WISE HARMSWORTH’S! 





POOR OLD MORALITY! 
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LIFE AND: LETTERS 


Romovr' is again busy with the name of a prominent 
member‘of the Liberal party. Tae Acapemy knows all 
about rumour, and is not disposed to put over-much trust 
in her. If we were so disposed we could print in this 
paper, week by week, facts concerning prominent Liberals 
which would be very awkward for prominent Liberals ; 
but we have always maintained as a principle of 
journalism that a man’s private acts should not be con- 
fused with his public career until himself or his friends 
proceed.to the confusiqn. There is a prominent member 
of ‘the Liberal party, a Member of Parliament, and a 
“ rising:man,” who for some months past has been endes- 
vouring to get rich. out of the Stock Exchange. Nobody 
but a pemniless Liboral would have plunged as ‘this fine 
young gentleman has plunged on the strength of having 
MP. after his name. His career as a speculator in 
differences has been brief, bright, and brotherly. In plain 
words, he has succeeded in getting into the ribs of a 
well-known stockbroker to the tune of -£25,000. Probably 
béeause he saw a slump in Liberalism, the stockbroker 
in question lately applied to our supporter of the Christian 
Budget for £25,000 owing. The stockbroker was told to 
wait until after the election. Whereupon he applied again, 
and, very properly, in severe terms. Then the bright young 
Christian Budget admirer fell upon ‘the stockbroker’s neck 
and told him, with sobs, that it was impossible for him to 
pay. With visions of hammering before him, the stock- | 
broker ‘took the bit between his teeth, rushed round to 
the House of Commons, and demanded an ‘interview with 
one of the great lights of Liberalism. The great light 





of Liberalism hummed and hawed, and suggested that the | 


Google 


flowing: tide was with us,.and that doubtless his young. 
friend would parker up in the near future, particularly 
as John Burns had got in for Battersea; but the -stock- 
broker had no faith. He said in effect: Somebody must 
pay, or I shall shout. Whereupon the leading ‘light of 
Liberalism arranged to hand to the stockbroker £10,000 
out of a fund which appears to be run for the purpose of 
getting bright young Liberals out of bright young holes. 
Now if the persons who contributed to this. fund were 
aware at the outset that their money was likely to be used 
for the discharge of the gambling debts: of bright young 
Liberal M.P.s, we shall not be anxious to labour the 
point. If they have since been informed that £10,000 
has been taken out of any political fund towards the dis- 
charge of such a debt, we shall not grumble. But if they 
know nothing about it, it would be interesting to hear 
from them. 


On another page we comment at length on the results 
of the General Election and the present political situation. 
In last week’s Acapgmy we frankly prophesied a handsome 
majority for the Unionist Party, and although the results 
in the Boroughs, largely affected in many cases by the Irish 
vote, have had the effect of nullifying our expectations, 
the results of the Counties have realised the views of Tas 
Acapewy as to the temper and disposition of the people in a 
splendid arid sweeping fashion. The English counties re- 
main untainted by Socialism and remote from alien:inftu- 
ences. The Counties indisputably provide the heart and 
life’s blood of the country, and it is satisfactory and hearten- 
ing to know that the heart of England still beats true and 
loyal in the causes of patriotism and constitutional Govern- 
ment. In the meantime we take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our lively satisfaction at the downfall of Mr. 
Pease, Chief Radical Whip, and the first official Radical 
to attempt a repudiation of Mr. Asquith’s Home Rule 
pledges. The Saffron Walden division of Essex has very 
clearly expressed its views of Mr. Pease’s discreditable 
tactics. It will be curious to see by what devices the 
Radicals are going to claim a Free Trade majority in the 
new House of Commons. As the result of the united 
action on the part of the counties, it now appears certain 
that the Unionist Party will enjoy a clear majority over 
both the Radicals, Labour members, and Socialists, and 
that Mr. Asquith and his colleagues can only hold office 
at the mercy of the Nationalists. But as most of these 
gentlemen are pledged up to their necks for Protection 
it is a little difficult to foresee on what pretexts the Radical 
Press is going to congratulate its readers on the triumph 
of Free Trade. We agree with our contemporaries in the 
belief that. the next Government will be a coalition 
Government, but we are not yet entirely convinced that 
Mr. Asquith will. be even the nominal head of the coalition. 


Nothing has been more flagrantly scandalous during the 
progress of the present General Election than the action 
of certain Nonconformist ministers in seeking to put their 
place and their pulpit to political ends in the interests of 
Radical-Socialism. That chis has been bitterly resented by 
the best Nonconformists in the country was proved by the 
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wide and extensive correspondence received lately by THE 
AcapEmy as the result of an article on “ Pulpit Politics.” 
But the protests of the Anti-Socialist Nonconformist 
League and the Press have not yet entirely silenced those 
worthy disciples of the Gospels who interlard their teach- 
ings of Christianity with grotesque profanities compounded 
in the interests of Socialistic and Radical politicians. 
We learn that in the Eastern Division of Nottingham a 
certain Rev. F. A. Rees has been exhorting an audience 
to vote as faithfully as they pray. Likewise it seems that 
Mr. Rees, who evidently belongs to the Celtic school of 
poetry, invited his friends to sing: — 


“Take my vote, and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 
Take my hand, and let it trace 
Crosses in the proper place.” 


This offensive doggerel was designed to further the cause 
of Sir Henry Cotton, who shares with Mr. Keir Hardie 
the honour of consistently supporting Indian traitors 
and incendiaries. It is notable that even the poetry 
of the Rev. Mr. Rees has not saved Sir Henry Cotton 
from the fate of being contemptuously “turned down” by 
East Nottingham. 


But Mr. Rees does not stand alone, as will be seen by 
the following extract, which we take from one of the 
Saturday journals :— 


Mr. P. W. Wilson, the Radical candidate for South 
St. Pancras, has been driven to the desperate expedient 
of preaching from the pulpit himself on the eve of the 
election. 


A bill which has been issued in connection with the 
Arthur Street Baptist Chapel, Cubitt Street, Gray’s 
Inn Road, states in large type :— 


“Tho preacher at the evening service on Sunday, 
January 16, at 7 p.m., will be P. W. Wilson, Esq., 
Liberal candidate for South St. Pancras. 


“Hear Mr. Wilson the night before the election.” 


A second bill contains a photograph of Mr. Wilson, 
who is described as the Liberal candidate, and reminds 
worshippers in heavy black type that to-morrow night 
is—not the Sabbath night—but 


“The night before the election.” 


A book bureau is run in connection with the Arthur 
Street Chapel. A notice posted outside the bureau 
states: “Stop a minute and get right with God.” 
Beside this is posted the bill inviting worshippers to 
hear Mr. Wilson on the night before the election. 


But the pulpit at the Arthur Street Chapel will not 
be the only one from which Mr. Wilson will preach. 
He will speak at Whitefield’s Tabernacle to-morrow 
afternoon, and his subject will be “ Joshua’s Election 
Address.” 


This was a week ago, and it would certainly seem that in 
this case the Lord did not hear Joshua, for Mr. Wilson 
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has been as effectually removed from St. Pancras as was 
Sir Henry Cotton from Nottingham. Mr. “Joshua” 
Wilson is now perfectly at liberty to blow his trumpets 
in the Press Gallery of the House of Commons, which 
we make no doubt will afford him a more congenial atmo- 
sphere than the floor of the House. 


The Harmsworth group of journals is being used to 
puff the English Review, that is to say, the English Review 
until lately edited by the famous Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer. 
From the Observer we cull the appended priceless para- 
graph :— 


The English Review hag changed hands, the new 
proprietor being a wealthy patron of literature who 
prefers for the moment to remain anonymous. Mr. 
Austin Harrison, who has become the editor, intends 
to maintain the literary standard set up by its late 
editor, Mr. Hueffer, and to afford every encourage- 
ment to rising authors. As before, the Review will 
stand for reform, enlightenment, literature, and inde- 
pendence. Doubtless its politics will be more 
definitely on pro-Liberal lines, but the national 
interests will be fully kept in view. Many of the 
most notable writers of the day have promised their 
support and co-operation. Poetry will continue to 
be a feature, and the true literary story. Both the 
proprietor and the new editor are determined to see 
whether a literary Review, such as the Mercure de 
France, cannot be permanently established, not only 
as an artistic venture, but also as a welcome one. 


Obviously we have here many plums. The determination 
of the English Review’s wealthy patron to-remain for the 
moment anonymous is significant, and we can well under- 
stand his feelings, particularly if he happens to be a 
Harmsworth, for a Harmsworth in the capacity of “ patron 
of literature” would, to say the least, be something new 
in a fairly wise old world. It is significant, too, that the 
new editor of the English Review, upon whom will devolve 
the grave responsibility of “standing for reform, enlighten- 
ment, literature, and independence,” is himself a Harms- 
worth man, a member of the staff of the Daily Mail, and 
the author of the slaughter-house story from which we 
quoted last week. Mr. Harrison’s name is entirely 
unknown in poetry and poetical criticism. He may stand 
for reform, but he certainly does not stand for poetry, or, 
for that matter, for the true literary story; while as for 
independence, we have never heard that this virtue was 
cultivated by people who labour in the Harmsworth vine- 
yard. We should be of opinion that an editor who happens 
to be the dramatic critic of the Daily Mail, and happens 
also to have written and published a story like “The 
Puntilla,” is quite incapable of distinguishing good poetry 
from bad. It would be interesting to know the names of 
the “many most notable writers of the day” who have 
promised their support and co-operation. If, as seems 
to us not unlikely, by “most notable writers” Mr. Harri- 
Son means persons who have been in the habit of con- 
tributing to the Harmsworth journals and their imitators, 
the English Review is pretty sure to find itself more or less 


hard up for poets, and particularly hard up for the true 
literary story. 
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Further, “the encouragement of rising authors” is a 
phrase which comes rather ill out of the Harmsworth 
camp. The Harmsworth journals are more concerned with 
what they are pleased to call “clever writers” than with 
rising authors; and, as we all know, the clever writer 
is a creature from whom literature might well pray to 
be delivered. We have no definite information on the 
subject, and it is quite possible that the new proprietor 
of the English Review is entirely unconnected with the 
Napoleon of the Press and his eleven brothers; but there 
can be no doubt as to Mr. Harrison, who unblushingly 
sets himself down in Who’s Who as “literary editor of the 
Observer and dramatic critic of the Daily Mail.” Mr. 
Ford Madox Hueffer’s English Review has lasted fourteen 
Fourteen months ago we prophesied that twelve 
We are two 


months. 
months would see the end of Mr. Hueffer. 
months out; but, encouraged by another of our vaticinary 
successes, we shall prophesy a reign of six months for Mr. 
Harrison—and quarts of bitter tears for the wealthy patron 
of letters. We shajl watch with a keen eye the poetry 
and true literary stories in forthcoming numbers, and if, 
as he asserts, Mr. Harrison “intends to maintain the 
literary standard set up by its late editor,” we can promise 
himself and his contributors a warm time. 


Lady Constance Stewart-Richardson is dancing at the 
Palace Theatre, so that Mr. Archer’s cup of bitterness 
will now be full. The appearance of an earl’s daughter 
in thin muslin and without stockings at a fashionable 
theatre like the Palace is obviously calculated to provoke 
discussion on matters which have little to do with vaude- 
ville. Lady Constance is appearing for charity’s sake, 
and charity covers a multitude of evils. Consequently 
we shall allow it to cover Lady Constance Stewart- 
Richardson, who, needless to say, is not an evil, but a 
most charming lady. The Palace has been crowded every 
evening during the week, but this may be due to the 
election returns and not to Lady Constance at all. To 
quote the old song, we shall know each other better when 
the mists have rolled away. Meanwhile our critical duty 
is by Lady Constance’s dancing. Her ladyship is a 
dancer in the manner of Miss Isadora Duncan, and there 
are people in the world who will compare her with Miss 
Maud Allan. For our own part we are open to assert 
that Lady Constance Stewart-Richardson is quite as good 
# dancer as either of them by intention, if not by actual 
execution. We think that the chief flaw in her perform- 
ance is her casting of flowers among the audience during 
the progress of one of her dances. This is a trick which 
has been used by cake-walkers and “refined female 
vocalists” for years past, and it has little to do with 
“classical” dancing—though, of course, Lady Constance 
Stewart-Richardson may have chapter and verse for it out 
of Catullus. It seems to us that bouquets should always 
come from Mr. Finck’s side of the footlights, and not from 
Lady Constance Stewart-Richardson’s. Mr. Butt’s 
opinion of the performance is, as usual, the correct 
opinion. He believes in her ladyship’s powers of bring- 
ing money to the box-office, and he is quite right. But 
what does the King think of it? 
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COR LOQUITUR CORDI 


Hildegarde had red-gold hair, 

Red-gold hair, and her robe was blue. 
Her fingers over her harp she drew. 
Her face was fair, 

And she came to sing, 

She came to charm and she came to sing 
In the palace where I was king. 


I opened the casement. And there flew 

A golden dove straight in from the sun. 
Hildegarde’s song was not yet done, 

But all in the midst the strange bird drew 

A kiss from her lips which she brought to mine, 
She came to bring 

A kiss from the girl who had come to sing 

In the palace where I was king. 


’Twas passing strange. I turned to see 
This girl whose lips had thus met mine. 
I saw her great eyes making sign 

As if to flee. 

And the dove took wing, 

As though she had brought a cursed thing 
In the palace where I was king. 


Yet it was not so. But I might not speak 
To the red-gold girl whose robe was blue. 
The kiss of her song had touched my cheek 
When the strange bird flew. 
No other thing 
Had chanced from the girl who had come to sing 
In the palace where I was king. 
H. M. C. 





THE HONEST ENGLISH 
COUNTIES 


Mr. Joun Repxwonp is to be leader of the next House of 
Commons. So much is certain from the results of the first 
three days’ elections. How bitterly Tae Acapgmy has 
been disappointed by the character of these results it is 
needless for us to say, but although it is now unhappily 
impossible for us to thrust the coalition of Radicals, 
Socialists, and Nationalists out of office, we can to-day 
enjoy the lively satisfaction of having crippled their powers 
and sent them back pledged and manacled to a policy that 
can only compass their speedy and effectual dissolution. 
The day of reckoning is not yet, but we can see the first 
hints of dawn. The monster majority of 1906 has been 
broken, the tide of public opinion has turned. So far 
as England is concerned, she has declared with no uncer- 
tain voice for the maintenance of the House of Lords’ 
revisory power, the protection of British industries, the 
right of the parents to have children brought up in the 
parents’ faith, and the supremacy of Britain on the seas. - 
England has been firm to her faith and ideals. In all 
directions she has driven out the hen-roost robbers with 
spade and pickaxe and cudgel. The counties have been 
true to their traditions, true to the soil and blood of 
rural England. ‘They have made short shrift of our 
Radical-Socialist parasites. They have answered Mr. 
Lloyd George’s foul-mouthed slanders on the landlords. 
They have explained what the agricultural labourer’s 
opinion really is on the proposed land taxes. They have 
once and for all effectually shut the mouths of those boast- 
ful and ignorant prophets in the Radical-Socialist Press 
and on the Radical-Socialist platforms, who only a day 
or so ago were loudly congratulating themselves on the 
assumption that the counties, frightened by mischievous 
prattle about the “hungry forties,” would stand firm by 
Cobdenism. Apparently the English farm labourer is not 
nearly so stupid and credulous a person as the Radical 
scaremongers supposed. It is, indeed, always foolish to 
under-estimate the intellect of the people—a fact which 
Mr. George and Churchill, who have been consistently 
insulting the intelligence of Englishmen ever since this 
election started, should surely appreciate to-day. 
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Apart even from the splendid record of the English 
counties, the great industrial cities of the country have 
generally set a noble example. The greater portion of 
London, all Birmingham, Liverpool, Nottingham, and the 
English dockyards have answered with a voice of thunder 
the last gasp of Manchester to uphold the worn-out and 
effete shibboleths of Cobdenism. To Manchester the 
creed of Cobdenism naturally means much in the matter 
of local pride. In Manchester was Cobdenism born, 
and in ‘Manchester Cobdenism has made its last 
stand. We do not grumble over this; in a _ sense 
there is a sort of chivalry in this spectacle of a great 
modern industrial centre fighting desperately against its 
own future life and development in the cause of a 
battered and exploded fetish that once in the past cast a 
trail of ephemeral glory over the city’s smoke-grimed 
name. What was known as “the Manchester School” in 
politics, in economics, and in thought has been long dead 
and swallowed up in a lasting oblivion. It was a dour 
school, a narrow-minded school, a school without any great 
loftiness of purpose or abiding sense of beauty or clear 
conception of our Empire’s wide, inevitable destinies. 
Time and the nation’s growth killed it utterly, and to-day 
the very names of its founders and leaders are but as dust 
in the mouths of the many. Yet Manchester still stands 
by its perished creed, watching with a puzzled incredulity 
the smoke drifting from its misty chimneys and the rattle 
of its myriad looms dwindling down into inactive silence. 
This is an unhappy state of affairs for Manchester, but 
at any rate there is something not entirely unpicturesque 
about it, and heaven knows we should be thankful for 
the thinnest whisper of chivalry in a cause so utterly 
degraded by its purposes and methods as is the Radicalism 
of to-day. But:— 

“We are not cotton-spinners all, 
And some love England and her honour yet.” 
The splendid victories won for the Constitutional cause 
in all parts of the country, the phenomenal turn-over of 
votes, demonstrate very clearly that these simple lines 
areas true to-day as they were when first written. We 


are not for one moment attempting to pretend that we | 


are satisied with the results; they are not by any means 
as overwhelming as we wished and expected. But they 
are sufficient to show that if the country is not so quick 
to awaken as we imagined, it certainly is waking to the 
dangers that are shadowing its destinies. It has already 
roueed ‘itself sufficiently to sweep the great majority of 
Radical-Socialist representatives from English soil. One 
more effort, and the great lasting victory will be won. That 
victory of truth and justice will come as assuredly as will 
tomorrow. “The time is not yet, though not far away, 
but ‘there is an intervening period to be endured. before 
the country finally breaks its shackles on the day of 
release. ‘What of that period? Under what conditions 
will our national life and government exist during that 
intervening time? In the first place, our: English unem- 
ployed shall starve at the bidding of eighty-three profes- 
sional. politicians from Ireland who. earn their livelihood 
by appealing to ‘the basest passions of the basest portion 
of the: American-population; they -shall starve at the 
bidding -of these and--euch other persons as have been 
eleeted by the whisky-sedden “ puritans” of. Dundee: and 
kiadred constituencies. “The will of the English people 
shall. be floated, their expressed wishes ‘shall be ignored 
and-openly contravened. ' Impotent Mr. Asquith shall be 
even more powerless ‘than in the clutches of Mr. George 
and’ Mr. Churchill. . For these two bright luminaries of 
the Radical sélfseeking faith must now hand their 
“leader ” over to a much sterner warder in-the person of 
Mr.:‘Redmond. -We-can already hear the click of the 
handetffs. 

There is no possibility of escape for'Mr. Asquith from 
the chain of circumstances in which he is entangled. He 
may twist and wriggle to his heart’s content, explain away 
past. utterances, and even flatly refuse to answer legiti- 
mate questions: addressed to- him by members of the 
electorate in his own constituency. These things he has 
done already, and will doubtless do again, but the fact 
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| was not part of the Radical programme. 


remains that every avenue of escape has been closed. . As 
the Radicals would say, “The doors are banged, bolted, 
and barred.” That they are already beginning to appre- 
ciate the straits to which they have been reduced is 
evident from the desperate and blatant efforts they are 
now making to deny their pledges to the Irish party. It 
will, of course, be remembered that on the eve of the 
elections the Prime Minister appeared at the Albert Hall 
and definitely pledged himself to a policy of Heme Rule 
for Ireland. The explanation of this mancwuvre on the 
part of Mr. Asquith is provided by the fact that in many 
of the English and Scottish boroughs a large percentage 
of the electorate are Irish voters. The votes were bought 
and the boroughs polled. Then came the turn of the 
English counties, and as here the Irish voter could be 
of no possible assistance, the Chief Liberal Whip imme- 
diately came out with the announcement that Home Rule 
Anything more 
gross and cynical has never been experienced in the history 
of English political life. The Irish vote is to be openly 
bought and sold just as the Nonconformist vote has been 
openly bought and sold, to the great hurt and detriment 
of Nonconformity, as was very graphically pointed out 


| by Sir Robert Perks in his memorable letter to the 


Times. But just as it takes two to seal a bargain, 
so does it take two validly to dissolve a partnership, 


‘and we need waste no tears on the betrayal of Mr. 


Redmond and his interesting henchmen. These good 
and trusty gentlemen, comfortably refreshed with: ten 
thousand pounds extracted by the volatile Mr. Q’Connor 
from the coffers of American roughs, policemen, and bar- 
tenders, are quietly pursuing their way, and have carefully 


. ignored the Radicals’ cynical attempt to repudiate the 


bargain by which they bought so many of the boroughs. 


‘ The Irish will play their own game with Mr. Asquith, and 
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the Irish hold a winning hand. So much for Ireland, ber 
American dollars, and professional politicians. 

The case of Scotland offers a widely different nnd far 
more serious case. Here we have the spectacle of what 
was once a great country and a great race throwing.in its 
lot with Radical-Socialism, and all that stands for shoddi- 
ness, shamelessness, and pettiness in public—a country 
and a nation denying its own history and the never-fading 
splendours of its old traditions. Any true Scotsman. of 
the old breed, any lover of splendid purpose and noble 
deeds, must burn with shame at the thought of what: Seot- 
land.was and is to-day. She had a chivalry all her.own, 
the blood of her sons has brimmed the chalice of romance, 
she fought for brave ideals, and her banners trail. across 
the pageantry of battles emblazoned with sacrifice and 
daring and bright with the sacred lights of valour. Tordey 
the whisky-soddened electors of Dundee and : Edinburgh 
vote for the starvation of the English unemployed. Dundee 
knows Claverhouse no more; she is the bond slave of 
Winston Churchill. -It is not “Bonnie Duadee,”' bat 
“ Winnie Dundee” to-day ; the city has sold its birthraght 
for a mess of marmalade. And as in Dundee so in the 
other great Scottish cities. | Drenched in whisky. and 
ground out of all knowledge by a coldly barbarous-religion, 
the men of the Scottish cities have. grown inta the slaves 
of meanness, usury, and puritanical tyranny. Of’ Wales 
we need say little. ‘There, too, a religion that seems to 
stimulate nothing but promiscuous intercourse between ‘the 
sexes has:crushed all ‘that is: best. and noblest out of the 
people. After Llewellyn comes: Lloyd George! 

In this way, then, matters now stand. .The budk of 
Ireland, Wales,.and Scotland has arrayed itself against 
the bulk of England. ' Various dissimilar and self-seeking 
reasons have banded the Celtic cohorts together. ‘There 
is no large or noble purpose to bind them in unison, only 
a hotch-potch of mean and antithetical. ambitions. ‘How 
long.then will the ragged army last? How. will this tatter- 
demalion crew beat down the stern and unflinching attack 
of the English people and their representatives? Happily 
not for long. A majority procured by such -tactics, for 
such ends, from such sources, in the face of truth and 
patriotism and justice, must inevitably split and crumple 
and fade away in an inevitable and lasting dissolution. 
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TANGLED TALK ABOUT 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 


I nave lately again been dipping into Andrew Lang's “ Life 
of John Gibson Lockhart:” It is very good, of course, in 
many ways, but somehow it does not command and hold 
my interest entirely throughout the narrative, as I thought 
it would. One or two good stories occur early in the 
book, but on the whole there is a sad lack of pickings. 


Would there had been more stories of this kind. When 
an undergraduate at Oxford, Lockhart came unexpectedly 
to Milton Lockhart, where a great dinner of farmers was 
going on. At first he shrank into his shell with the 
Hidalgo airs, as Mr. Hope Scott laughingly called his 
manner, or, to speak Scottice, “ with the black dowg on 
his back.” Suddenly, when the sweets appeared, one of the 
yeomen pinched him violently on the leg, and in a voice 
hoarse with emotion murmured, “Gosh, man! Twa 
Puddens! Yow ll be a kick above the common!” This 
unexpected assault and enthusiasm sent Lockhart into a 
hearty fit of laughter. He shook off “the black dog,” and 
for the rest of the evening was the life and soul of the party. 

Writing from Inverkip, when a young man, he tells us 
a story which throws a strange light upon the question 
of patronage in the Church of Scotland in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. “The minister of this place 
owed his promotion to.a cause no doubt very common, 
although seldom so barefacedly exposed to the view of 
mankind. It svems the last minister left a solitary 
dsughter of eighteen. The patron had great compassion 
on her light purse, and wrote to her in plain terms that 
he referred: the appointment of- her father’s successor 
entirely to her own judgment. The lady having caused 
this munificent offer of the laird’s to circulate on the face 
of the earth, was speedily attended by a true Penelopean 
ewarm of suitors, each eager by a display of his various 
talents to make his calling and election sure. 

“ Miss 8. very wisely gave the preference to him who had 
the broadest back, a very Welshman as to externals, fofv 
coelo discrepant from our friend as to the weightier matters. 
This sage apostle possesses, however, the rare power of 
smusing by his sermons. He is so totally ignorant that 
he professes never to have bought or borrowed a book 
since he came to years of discretion! He found an old 
system of logic in the Manse when he was married, and 
has thought fit to divide his discourses logice in conse- 
quence. He always sets out with a definition. For instance, 
he has been lecturing and. preaching on the supper at Cana 
for these nine weeks, and the first thing he did was to define 
wine and: water for the elucidation of the metamorphosis 
performed in his text. “ Wine,” quoth he, “is a pleasant 
exhilarating liquor, taken after dinner and at other times, 
by genteel people in moderation most excellent, but in 
excess odious. Water is a pure perspicuous substance, 
useful in cleansing or purifying of things defited.” 

In a letter dated 1815 Lockhart gives a most extra- 
ordinary selection from_the resolutions on the second 
page of the Edinburgh Bible Society report, which was 
then lying before him :—“11. Resolved that the thanks 
of this meeting are due to Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart., 
for his kindness to the institution. 12. Resolved that the 
thanks of this meeting are due to Baillie John Waugh 
for his able conduct in the chair. And 13. Resolved that 
the fervent acknowledgments of this meeting are most 
justly due to Almighty Providence for its watchfulness 
over the interests of Christ’s kingdom in general and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in particular. 14. 
Thanks to Mrs, Maxwell for a present of Gaelic Bibles.” 

That I think very interesting as a revelation of what 
Bible society reports were like in those days, and it is @ 
bit of copy which I trust my Editor will not curtail. 

“Tt was of curtailment, by the way, that Southey was 
always complaining to Lockhart when the poet was writing 
for the Quarterly, and the -man of -letters was its 
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Once he had vowed that no editor should ever 
though he very well knew that, 
“the Peri steed of his eloquence 
plains of prolixity.”  1n his 
hopes that if Lockhart is 


editor. 
again curtail his articles, 
in his own Oriental phrase, 
loved to expatiate on the 
unpublished letters he merely 
obliged to shorten his articles he will send him the proofs 
in their original condition, which was fair enough. He 
grumbled at the curtailment of his first article on the 
“geur Naavité.” His essay had “ been much injured 
at the beginning, at the head, in the middle, and all 
through.” Well, that experience is better for an author 
than to have his whole article confided to the Balaam box. 
The phrase Balaam box now, so far as I interpret it 
and am accustomed to hear it used, means the basket into 
which useless copy is thrown. But according to the 
dictionary, “ Balaams” means “ unimportant paragraphs 
kept in readiness to fill up a newspaper,” and & Balaam 
box is the place in which paragraphs such as the fore- 
going are kept in readiness. And I do not know its con- 
nection, if any, with the prophet of that name. A letter 
of Sir Walter Scott’s to Lockhart throws some light upon 
the original use of the term, “I do not know which of my 
bad parts, as Benedict says, the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture have fallen in love with me for, or whether it is for 
the whole politic estate of evil, but here comes an official 
communication to tell ‘me it is for my whole bodily 
Balaam.” On this Andrew Lang adds a note, “ Balaam 
meant feeble ‘copy’ in the slang of Blackwood’s.” In 
another letter Sir Walter thus speaks of a certain literary — 
critic: “Here you have got 4 critic in the Atheneum. 
Pray don’t take the least notice of so trumpery a fellow. 
There is a custom among the South American Indians to 
choose their chief by the length of time during which he 
is able to sustain a temporary interment in an owl's nest. 
Literary respect and eminence is won by similar powers of 
endurance.” ; 
And talking of literary appreciation, Scott thus writes 
of some of Burns’s judgments: “TJ ‘saw some sheets of 
your Burns, which I have no doubt will supersede all 
former lives. I conceive his over-estimation of many 
men of genius to have been excited, so far. as it was 
real, by the similarity of taste betwixt: himself and 
these rhymers, however inferior the latter might be in 
power, and partly perhaps to have been of the nature 
of the caresses which a celebrated beauty is often seen to 
bestow upon girls far inferior in beauty to herself, and 
whom ‘she loves the better therefor.’ ” : 
There is much in a letter of Carlyle to Lockhart, written 
from Templand, Thornhill, in 1842.. It is in answer to a 
letter of Lockhart’s in which he expresses the hope that 
the death of the sage’s mother-in-law may have brought 
“some addition to your worldly resources--7.¢., £. 8. 
makes you a somewhat fatter victim for the altar of Income- 
tax Peel.” 
“We are not much richer, even in money, by our good 
mother’s death, which has made us: poorer in so many 
other ways; a small pecu/um once hers is now ours, and 
might in case of extremity keep the hawks out of a poor 
author’s eyes (which is a blessing, too), but: henceforth, 
as heretofore, our only sure revenue must be the one great 
one which Tullius speaks of by: the name Parsimonia, 
meaning abstinence, rigorous abnegation—Scotch thrift in 
a word! Not so bad a Vectigal after all. Really the 
Scotch are a meritorious people. They make wholesome 
pottage by boiling oatmeal in water; savoury soup of a 
singed sheep’s head.. They teach a poor man to under- 
stand that he is verily to live on bread and water or even 
to die for want of bread and water, rather than to beg 
and be another’s bondman. They say with their rigorous 
stoicism and Calvinism, which is hyper-stoicism, ‘ Suffer, 
abstain! Thou art there to abstain and endure! » Honour 
to them, poor fellows. It is really the lesson which destiny 
itself teaches every man, in the great inarticulate way, 
throughout this life; and if the man be not a blockhead 
and unteachable, he learns it, let him be born in a 
peasant’s hut or a king’s palace. 
“We growl much about bookseHer servitude ; worse than 
"Continued on page 8&2. 
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PEACE 


Let Peace go with us, O Lord, 
To be a lamp to our foot 

And ease on the aching road ; 
Let her drop fatness and oil, 

Let her cause the land to flow 
With milk and honey ; for milk 
Is a comfortable draught, 

And honey soft in the mouth ‘ 
Let wine, which lifts the heart, 
Amber and red red wine 

Drip from her golden urns ; 

Let her sing among the sheaves, 
And smile along the wharves, 

By the undaunted prows 

Of the great tawny ships 

Heavy with precious bales ; 

Let her gossip with the wives 
Amid the morning booths, 

Let the shepherd pipe of her 
Unto his quiet sheep 

On the thymy English downs, 
And the sailor have joy of her 
On the crisping English seas, 
And the sons and daughters of toil 
Where their shining spindles roar 
And hammer and hand are wed 
For ever in grime and sweat, 


Let them have great joy of her. 


Give peace in our time, O Lord, 
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For we are peaceable men, 

Suckled on qualmless breasts 

And nurtured in adipose ways, 
With delicate soft white hands. 
And unoffending tongues 

And money heaped on end, 

And wads of gilt-edged scrip 

(Not brewery shares, O Lord) ; 
And we have honour: they write 
Honour before our names, 

We who are nobody’s sons 

And boast of it, O Lord; 

Who carried the washing home 
Over Westminster Bridge, 

Who are little sharp Welsh rats 
Expert in the law of distraint, 
Who bolt by the brave back door 
And the blesséd fire-escape ; 

Who wrote our “fighting speech” 
Against “the bloomin’ Peers” 

In the halls of our cousin the Duke ; 
Who married the chemical trade 
Whose wives are so palpably ours ; 
We have honour—and what is more 


We rule, we rule, we rule! 


Give peace in our time, give peace, 
We have forgotten that blood 

Runs in our carcases, 

Which are fat and flabby but whole; 
Let them remain whole, whole, 

Fat, contented and whole, 

Unpricked by bodkin, unstarved 


Of viands and heartening wine, 
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Or cocoa from the isles ; 

Let us be snug, let us sleep, 
And feed, and breed and howl 
For the peace of Herbert Stead 
And Hueffer’s English Review, 
Till we palter off the coil, 

And scurvy Gaffer Death 
Comes with his dusty cart 

To drag us to the pits 

Where we may count no more 


And nevermore lie warm. 


The Lion grows mangy and old, 
His stumps rock in their holes, 
Daily we shear his claws 

And wreath him in olive and rue. 
He shall graze with the innocent lambs 
And wag his tail to the doves, 
And “moo” like a happy calf, 
And sup at our feasts of love 

His bowl of the best skim-milk 
Which Churchill hath hotted-up 

On a four-three German stove, 
While the Eagle flaunts her plumes 
And screams for the eyes of a dead 
And rotten Englishman 

Cheated out of his craft, 

Cheated out of his ships, 

Cheated out of his soul 


On the word of the pot-bellied rogues 
Who make a strumpet of Peace, 


And hawk her through the towns 
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Shimmering in gaudy shams 


And garlanded with lies. 


“ Drake was a pirate and brute. 

“ Nelson swore—yes, my friends, 

“ Nelson swore—and he lived 

“In sin with a titled wench 

“ (Peace-lovers never do that) ; 

“ Wellington !—Wellington wrote 
“*You can publish and be damned’ 
“ Which shows what was in his mind : 
“ Oh, that immoral ‘be damned’! 

“ Roberts !—of course it is true 

“ He did lose a son out there, 

“On the other hand, the youth 
“Went of his own free will, 
“And so did Winchester 

“And Airlie and Kensington ; 

“Tt made a few Lords the less, 


“Which is one good thing achieved !” 


Thus the lovers of Peace, 
The craven fearers of War, 
The people who hold the strength 
Of England on a string. 
Thus are we brought to shame, 
And huckstered in Berlin 
In the honest name of Peace. 
Thus are we asked to forget 
The blood which shines on our flags, 
And dump on the English scrolls 
Of glory and honour and fame, 
Alfred Harmsworth, Lloyd George, 
Asquith and Bottomley, 
Winston Churchill—and Ure. 

T. W. H.C. 
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Algemine, and yet at bottom we are but a foolish folk. 
Consider you, for example, how many of your good things 
you could perhaps never have taken the trouble to write 
at all had there been no such servitude! 


given aman! So the shrewd little De Staél, on reconsider- 
ing and compiling it, found that the place of all places 
ever known to her she had enjoyed the most freedom in 
was the Bastille. As to me, I have dragged this ugly mill- 
stone Poverty at my heels, spurning it and cursing it often 


enough, ever since I was a man; yet there it tagged and | 


jumbered on, and at length I was obliged to ask myself, 


tumbler pigeon, like a mad Byron? r 
thou fool. It is thy ballast, and keeps the centre of gravity 
right. : 
it were wise, perhaps at present, to go and smoke a pipe 
in silence under the stars. 


“The mountain tops are aglow like so many volcanoes. ! 


It is poor tarry shepherds burning their heather to let 
the grass have a chance. Sirius is glancing blue-bright 
like a sprite, a comrade of more than twenty years. 
Pepont smoke cloud and Drumlanrig Castle have alike 
gone out. In the north is an aurora—footlights of this 
great theatre of a universe where you and I are players 
for an hour. God is great, and all else is verily altogether 
small. 

“These last days, the rustics and farmers, driven out of 
my way, have been altogether like a kind of Sabbath tu 
me, different enough from Agnew’s. Unhappily, they 
are now at an end; in the beginning of next week come 
packers, carpenters; on the Thursday it all ends in an 
uproar of auctioneer, and I, before that, am far off, never 
to return thither. Back to your whirlpool, I suppose, in 
some few days more. Adieu, dear Lockhart; many good 
nights.—Yours very truly, T. Cartyze.” 

And here is how Carlyle writes of Gilfillan, in regard 
to whom Mr. Lang says: “The gifted Gilfillan, whom he 
here recommends, published tales: in a kind of ‘Life of 
Scott’ the usual things about Lockhart, called him 
‘malignant,’ ‘virulent,’ and so forth. He who would 
defend Lockhart,. said Mr. Gilfillan, would be ‘another 
Lockhart,’ with the rest of such inspired judgments.” 

Here is. what Thomas saith of George, writing from Bay 
House, Alverstoke, November 20, 1845: ‘Dear Lock- 
hart,—A poor meritorious Scotchman, a burgher minister 
in Dundee, of the name of Gilfillan, has published a book 
—I believe at his own expense, too, poor fellow !—under 
the title ‘Gallery of Stray Portraits,’ or some such thing, 
and is about sending, as in duty bound, to the Quarterly. 
T know not whether this poor book will in the least be 
in your way, but to prevent your throwing it aside with- 
out so much as looking at it, I write now to bear witness 
that the man is really a person of superior parts, and 
that his book, of which I have read some of the sections, 
first published in a country newspaper that comes to me 
—worthy of being looked a little by you—that you may 
decide then, with cause shown, whether there ’s anything 
to be done with it. Iam afraid not very much! A strange 
Oriental Scriptural style, full of fervour and crude gloomy 
fire—a kind of opium style. However, give him the look 
a little and say. 

“This testimony I have volunteered to send, having 
seen the man as well as his writing; and now this is all 
I have to say. The antecedents to this step and the corol- 
laries that: follow from. it-on your part and on mine are 
not needed to be written; and the helping of a poor fellow 


that has merit, when he can be helped, this, I take it, is | 


at all times felt to be a pleasure and a blessing by you 
as by me. 


pleasant place in comparison, especially when one has 
tobacco and nothing to do! When I return to town I 
design again to try Sussex Place, though my successes 
there are far between of late. Why do you never come to 
see me?—With real regard, your ever truly, T. Cartyze.” 

These letters were written to Lockhart at a compara- 
tively happy time in his life, and before Lockhart had 
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Servitude is a ; 
blessing and a great liberty—the greatest that could be 


We are here on the Dunfermline coasts, hiding ' son.”—(Confucius.) 


with kind friends from the London fogs for a while—a | 





In short, we are a foolish people, born fools; and - : 5 x D 
' manent and enduring quality in his own essays. 





reached the age when he might say, in his own quotation 
from Merdum Wyltt :—- 

God hath provided bitter things for me. 

Dead is Morgene, dead is Mordag, 

Dead is Morien, dead are those I love. 

As an editor no doubt Lockhart had to suffer a good 
deal‘ of abuse. Mr. Lang tells us that the most severe 
comments on Lockhart’s editorship he has seen occur in 
a private letter of a critic now dead. But opposite this 
gentleman’s name in a diary of Lockhart’s is written in 
pencil the quotation of that speech of Achilles: “ Hateful 
to me even as the gates of hell is he that hideth one thing 


Had they cut it for thee, sent thee coursing like a foolish , in his heart and uttereth another.” 


Thank the mill-stone, | 


He reviewed much in the Quarterly, and here is an 
interesting letter in which he explains his own theory 
of reviewing, and in doing so explains the want of Pee 
n 
reviewing Colonel Mure of Caldwell’s “History of the 
Language and Literature of Greece,” “admirable work,” 
which “appears to be left in most undeserved neglect,” 
he writes, and he is obviously thinking of Macaulay’s 
Essays. “On the present occasion we mean to confine 
ourselves within narrow limits, and to keep befgre us 
principally what critics nowadays are apt to regard 
as a humble and trivial function. For-we adhere to our 
old-fashioned notion that when a man of rich endow- 
ments makes his first appearance or effort the first 
specimen of what seems to be the main monument of his 
literary energy, but more especially when the book is of 
the grave class, it is the primary duty of reviewers to 
think not of themselves, but of their author; to put the 
rein on indulgence in any sort of display except the dis- 
play of his qualities; to aim, in short, in encouraging 
his zeal by awakening the censority of his and their 
public. This excludes all chance of formal, original, or 
would-be original disquisition on the part of the jour- 
nalist; and we suspect that even at present, when the 
case is really one of solid and serious claim, our friends 
are far from being displeased with a reourrence to the 
primitive notion of nouvelles de la république des lettres.” 

Here, says Mr. Lang,.is Lockhart’s explicit avowal of 
his own theory of his own function. He is not the inde- 
pendent Essayist who treats his author only as a starting- 
point for a treatise of his own; he is merely the journalist, 
merely the newsman of letters. His duties are of the 
day and hour; his business is with his author and with 
his author’s treatment of a topic, rather than with the 
topic itself. We may lament this curious self-effacement ; 
we may, and do, repeat that Lockhart did not adopt the 
method of Macaulay and Carlyle. But he deliberately 
eschewed it; to do so was part of a character which, as 
a friend of his remarked, detested to show off, or to be 
“shown off.” Lockhart was paid, as it were, to do one 
kind of duty ; he would not seek another, a more tempting, 
though no doubt a more laborious course. His ideas and 
his methods involved, to his mind, the use of copious 
extracts from his author, who thus had the advantage, 
greatly coveted by authors, of speaking for himself. But 
the bulk and volume of the extracts is injurious to the 
original character and to the permanence of Lockhart’s 
Essays. 

Many were the trials poor Lockhart had to endure in 
the latter part of his life. In the fly-leaf of the diary of 


: 1846 he writes :— 


“When thy muscles are flaccid, and thy hair grey, and 
thou hast seen the child of thy child,.seek thou refuge 
in a forest.”—(Manu.) 

“The three greatest miseries of a man are to lose in 
youth his father; in middle age his wife; in old age his 


Only one of the three sorrows fell not on Lockhart. On 
August 19, 1847, he writes: —“ A year to me of my indif- 
ferent health and great anxieties. C.’s marriage” (his 
daughter, to Mr. J. R. Hope) “the only good thing.” 

Later the diary contains little but pessimistic quota- 
tions from the Greek Anthology, such as:—“ All is 
laughter, dust, and nothingness”; but here is an epigram 
on Allison’s “ History of Europe ” :— 
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A book to bend an omnibus, 
A style like Huliah’s chorus. 
Rome. may. put up with Tacitus, 
But Glasgow boasts Sonorus! 

Of his son’s conduct: and early death, on looking on a 
miniature.he writes his daughter :—“It breaks my heart 
to recall the date. It is of the sweet, innocent, happy 
boy, home for Sunday from Cowes. O God! how soon 
that-day:became clouded, and how dark its early close! 
Well, I suppose there is another world; if not, thia is a 
blunder.” 

‘The lines from Rome are perhaps his last verses. As yet 
his facile pen responds to his humour : — 

Beds black with bugs, 
“Monks fat as slugs, 
Beggars groaning, 
Thieves atoning, . 

‘Leering models, lounging artists, 
Strutting, strumming Bonapartists ; 
Mutton young, and stinking mullet, 
Wine sharp enough for. Ross’s gullet, 
Fancying these, make speed to Rome, 
Curse beef and beer, law, truth, and home. 
For me, I'd jump at once to - -— 

‘ Before returning. 

To the last he could enjoy beautiful weather, and liked 
to think of others being happy. In one of his last letters 
to his daughter he says, “ The weather is delicious, warm, 
very warm, but a gentle breeze keeping the leaves in 
motion all about, and the sun sheathed, as Wordsworth 
hath. it, with a soft grey layer of cloud. I am. glad to 
fancy you all enjoying yourselves in this heavenly summer 
season, such a variety beneath our sky. ‘If people knew 
beforehand what it. is to lose health, and all that can 
ensure health, they would in youth be what it is easy 
to preach.... I fancy it costs none of you very much 
effort either to be good or happy.” 

--He died. as was fitting at Abbotsford. He was buried 
by his desire in Dryburgh Abbey, “at the feet of Sir 
Walter Scott, within hearing of the Tweed.” 

Froude, in his “Thomas Carlyle,” writes of “a 
poem sent to him (in part) by a friend whom he rarely 
saw, who. is seldom mentioned in connection with this 
history, yet. who then and always was exceptionally dear 
to him. The lines themselves were often on his lips 
to the end of his. own. life, and will not, easily be forgotten 
by. anyone who reads them :— 


When youthful faith hath fled 
Of loving take thy leave; 
Be. constant to the dead, 
! The: dead cannot deceive. 


Sweet. modest flowers of spring, 
‘How fleet your balmy day! 
‘And 'Man’s brief year can bring 

No. secondary May. 


No earthly burst again 
Of gladness out of gloom ; 
Fond hope and vision vain, 
Ungrateful to the tomb! 


‘But ’tis. an old.belief 

That on some solemn shore, 
Beyond the sphere of grief, 

Dear friends will meet unce more. 


Beyond the \sphere of time 
And sin and fate’s control, 
~Serene ‘in ‘changeless prime 
Of body and of souk 
‘ That creed I fain would keep, 
. That: hope I’ll not forego ; 
- Eternal be the sleep 
Unless.to: waken so! 


And Mr. Lang concludes his book. by. saying, “So may 
he.have wakened, out of weakness made strong, out of 
weariness. refreshed, to meet the eyes of her whom he 
never ceased to love. and long for, and of.that great soul 
beside whose mortal ashes his own body lies at rest.” 

W. W.'T. 
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‘REVIEWS 
THE CHURCH AND PROPHECY 


The Liberty of Prophesying. By Cayon H.’ Hensyey 
Henson. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. net.) 

Tus latest work of Canon Henson is important, though 
its importance is hidden beneath paradox. It might welt 
be asked, for instance, where the need for prophecy exists 
within the Church. The prophet is he whose voice is 
invarisbly to be heard amidst the ruins of a sanctified 
order of things—in a wilderness of unbelief. His functions 
are directly associated with matters non-ecclesiastical, 
and therefore with a state of society where no palpable 
or public form of faith exists. On the other hand, 
the functions of the priest are directly associated with 
ecclesiastical affairs, and therefore with a state of society 
where a public display of faith does exist. 

The prophet is restricted by no recognised form of 
belief, whereas the priest is a public servant of belief, and 
is consequently confined within ecclesiastical law. 
Viewed in the paradoxical light, which unites the two 
functions, the end which is aimed at in this book remains 
obscured. Consider each function on its own definite 
ground, and a clearer vision is the result. This will be 
easier to understand by a clear statement of Canon Hen- 
son’s aim, which is as follows:—From certain “salient 
fects of the present situation,” a necessity has arisen, in 
the Church, for a concession of freedom, or, as the author 
states, a larger “Liberty of Prophesying.” If this liberty 
is not conceded to the clergy, we may look forward to a 
whole alienation of the educated laity within the Pro- 
testant sphere. And this alienation, so Canon Henson 
informs us, has already .taken place within the: Roman 
Catholic Church. From this. we see that the recognised 
limits of public forms of belief are held to be inadequate 
so far as the needs of education or intellect are concerned. 
Thus the, priest, from the exigencies of modern conflic- 
tion, is being called upon to play a prophetic or non- 
ecclesiastical part, that is, the part of an unrestricted 
servant of belief. Here, indeed, we get a plea for dis- 
establishment, not from any nonconformist or internat 
motives, but from secular and wholly materialistic 
motives. 

_It is a plea for ecclesiastical freedom from ecclesiasti- 
cal:law, because of:a secular supremacy or confliction of 
intellect outside. the Church. . For even where the clergy 
enter into this sphere, they, at once, throw aside all 
The 
full seriousness of Canon Henson’s position can be seen 
from the fact that, even from a nonconformist ground 
of confliction, there still remains an ecclesiastical order 
of !things, since law, on both sides, remains a fundamental 
element of faith. For without law there can be.no moral 
and therefore no. public profession of belief. Also, how- 
ever dangerous an element nonconformity may ‘prove im 
ecclesiastical matters, it can never be held to be-so dan- 
gerous as an element of confliction which advocates: a 
complete repudiation of law, since, by conceding - moral 
freedom to the function of the preacher, you. are not: pro- 
moting any established form of religious faith, but rather 
established forms of agnosticism or doubt. In point of 
fact, you would be promulgating forms of- unbelief 
through an ecclesiastical coalescence: with secular forces. 
This is neither more nor less than rank heterodoxy. It 
may be true, as Canon Henson holds, that ecclesiastical 
authority is suffering to-day from the attacks of scep- 
ticism of an intellectual laity. But this is no argument 
against orthodox preaching—against ecclesiastical law, 
or rather the limits fixed by ecclesiastical law. ‘ The free- 
dom assumed by the laity in matters of belief is the very 
form of' freedom which, emanating as it does from: a 
wilderness of unbelief, calls aloud for the free or non- 
ecclesiastical voice of the prophet; but it cannot be held 
to prove the inadequacy of any existing forms of moral 
restriction, that is, of any existing ecclesiastical order of 
things. | When, for instance, an ecclesiastical order of 
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things ceases to be an ecclesiastical order by becoming 
secular, then the restriction, if any exists, is not moral 
but material. 

The case of Christ and the Sanhedrin, which Canon 
Henson refers to, is not at all relevant to the point at 
issue. “As Christ,” says Canon Henson, recalling the 
incident in which the Master was asked by a deputation 
from the Sanhedrin—“ By what authority doest thou theso 
things?”—“ As Christ and the deputation from the San- 
hedrin face each other, two kinds of authority are con- 
trasted ; on the one hand, Moral Authority, on the other 
Ecclesiastical Authority. which has ceased to be moral.” 
Now, as we have said, when ecclesiastical authority ceases 
to be moral it also ceases to be ecclesiastical. Where, 
therefore, is Canon Henson’s Jewish ecclesiastical 
authority as quoted above? Christ’s, as the Moral 
authority, was also the Ecclesiastical authority, whilst the 
authority of the deputation from the Sanhedrin was merely 
secular—intellectual. There is, indeed, a parallel to be 
drawn between the Jewish intellectual contention in the 
time of Christ and our own agnosticism or modern form 
of intellectual controversy ; but, as a distinctly intellectual 
element, it must not be conceived of as containing any 
ecclesiastical or moral element whatsoever. Canon Hen- 
son argues on the same lines as the chief priests and 
scribes. The latter repudiated the Master, not from any 
ecclesiastical or moral limits, but because they were lack- 
ing in those limits. Complete freedom, morally, intellec- 
tually, and physically, is what they desired, and what 
they upheld. There was no real Church, because there 
was no public morals apart from the code which their 
complete or intellectual form of freedom ordained. Are 
we, then, to have a repetition of history? Liberty of 
prophesying is not needed, because of the legal restric- 
tions laid upon the preacher, but rather because, in a 
public sense, morality and therefore ecclesiastical law has 
been secularised. Canon Henson himself admits that the 
pastor is not morally concerned with scholastic questions, 
that is, with secularism, but with law or ecclesiastical 
forms. 

Indeed, it would be difficult, not to say impossible, to 
define the scholastic basis of law. If, therefore, liberty 
is desired for the same purpose as the chief priests and 
scribes desired it, simply to be utilised for non-ecclesias- 
tical or mundane purposes, the Church, as far as Canon 
Henson is concerned, might just as well be disestablished, 
since, with such liberty, both moral and ecclesiastical 
authority would cease to exist. If there is no actual 
Church in existence, Canon Henson’s book is a complete 
paradox. If there is an actual Church in existence, then 
the aim of the book amounts to rank heterodoxy. 





Charlotte Grace O’Brien. Selection with a Memoir by 
Srepuen Gwynn. (Maunsel.* 3s. 6d.) 


Mr. Gwynn has written a memorial volume, a selection 
from Charlotte O’Brien’s writings in prose and verse. 
Mr. Gwynn seems to think that Miss O’Brien’s poems are 
“accomplished” as well as sincere; but the “accomplish- 
ment” is very slight, and the verses have a human, not a 
literary, interest. He thinks that she “failed because she 
never tried hard enough”—a very doubtful doctrine. 
The stone is not a diamond in the rough, but a roadside 
pebble. The sonnets, which are so many cabinet pictures 
of her home life, have a certain absence of motive, and 
are hardly worth reprinting. The best part of the book 
ig Mr. Gwynn’s memoir, with its picture of a noble, almost 
an heroic, life. Her outlook on life was affected by the 
fall of her father, Smith O’Brien, who took the field in 
the abortive revolt of 1848, and who was sentenced to 
death in October of that year. In 1849, the sentence was 
commuted by the Crown to transportation for life, though 
later, in 1856, he was allowed to return home. In later 
life, by varying privations, and by increasing deafness, 
she was thrown back on her own resources. By 1879 “the 
ever-narrowing gap which let in the world’s messages of 
sound had contracted till one’s voice could scarcely force 
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a passage.” Up till then external circumstances had 
dictated the occupations of her existence; at the age of 
thirty-four she began to shape her own life. She found her 
life-work in the reform of the accommodation of the 
emigrant ships in the early eighties, when the stream of 
Irish emigrants became not a slow drainage, but a 
tumultuous rush. She had read J. F. McGuire’s book, 
“The Irish in America,” some before, and wrote: 
“I was deeply impressed by his account of the ships, 
and it took hold of my mind, that was to be my work.” 
The reform of arrangements for steerage passengers was 
almost entirely due to her vigorous and efficient agitation. 
She provided for the campaign mainly out of her own 
means. In later life, with failing health, though “as 
much of a Land Leaguer as ever,” she felt a certain 
slackening of interest in Irish politics, and turned her 
attention to the development of co-operation and mutual 
credit associations—objects keenly pushed forward by her 
kinsmen at Foynes and Cahirmoyle, and in the work of 
the Gaelic League. ; 
In the last chapter Mr. Gwynn draws s charming 
picture of the vigorous, eccentric, wrong-headed old Irish- 
woman of the old school, who had a talent for life, if not 
for literature, and who had, throughout her generous life, 
a deep sense of kinship with the poorest people of Ireland. 


Forty Years Ago, and After. By J. Gzorce Trrtey, D.D. 


(Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


“Forty Years Ago, and After,” is a collection of random 
recollections, some slight papers reprinted from the Guar- 
dian, addresses to antiquarian clubs. As s record of the 
changes that have taken place within the brief space of forty 
years some of the chapters are curious enough. It is 
instructive to compare the reminiscences of a country 
clergyman, who knows his parish, with the frequently 
superficial studies of country life in the novels of the day. 
We find, from “ Forty Years Ago, and After,” that Dogberry 
is not dead nor Verges extinct. There are still characters, 
in “ Gloucestershire Life,” such as the old man who made 
this singular statement to one who inquired after his influ- 
enza: “ You see, miss, they did tell I as it were a grub 
that gave I the influenza; so I did drink some cider, and 
drowned he.” A curious light is thrown upon the con- 
dition of remote parts of England before the middle of 
the nineteenth century by a story told to Canon Tetley 
by a clergyman, George Hall. Hall, soon after he left 
Oxford, was asked to go at once to an old Oxford friend, 
who was dangerously ill. It was a long and wearisome 
coach journey, and on his arrival he found his friend much 
worse. The only attendant was a nurse of the Gamp 
type. To his horror, in the middle of the night she told 
him that the patient would certainly die, and proposed 
that they should quietly smother him, and thus end their 
own trouble! With regard to the pasquinades during the 
contest between Gladstone and Mr. Gathorne Hardy at 
Oxford in 1865, it is treating Lewis Carroll somewhat 
cavalierly to say that “The Dynamics of a T (or some- 
thing closely similar) was long remembered.” The proper 
title of the brochure is “The Dynamics of a parti-cle,” 
and, as one of the wittiest jeux d’esprit of modern times, is 
in small danger of being forgotten. 


FICTION 


A Man of the Moors. By Haturwewx Surcurers. 


Unwin. 6s.) 


“A Man or tHE Moors” reads like an attempt to re- 
capture the Bronté atmosphere. Now, however great our 
admiration for the writings of Charlotte and Emily Bronté, 
there can be no doubt that their novels are bad models. 
The influence of “Wuthering Heights” is no doubt re- 
sponsible for the lurid atmosphere and for the moorland 
quality of the book. “Jane Eyre” provides in Fairfax 
Rochester the original of Leo Roddick. They both have 
the same gigantic passions ; the same heavy and boisterous 
cynicism; the same maniac and drunken wife. Leo 
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Roddick’s is “a writhing mass of rags and dishevelled 
hair.” Wherever he goes, he takes her about with him, 
“like a monkey in a cage,” with a nurse to look after 
her. Like Rochester, he falls in love with a girl who 
(unlike Jane) is anxious to run away with him. Roddick, 
however, resists temptation, and, in the end, a friend gives 
the maniac an opportunity to drink herself to death; so 
their happiness is secured. The friend, Guff Lomax, 
“passes quietly out into the stillness of the moor,” and 
‘we hear no more of him. There are three attempted 
murders in the book, and two successful ones, besides a 
fair share of natural deaths, and two vigorously written 
poaching affrays, so the reader will not lack his proper 
share of incident and sensation. 





THE SILENCE OF FRA 
ANGELICO 


Tue old father lay sick unto death in the great abbey of 
San Antonio d’Ottorno, and Fra Angelico watched him 
day and night. 

The monastery stood at the top of a steep, white hill. 
In the mornings it looked dusty and sun-parched, and 
fhawks circled around it continually in the blue Italian 
skies. At even the narrow windows were full of fleet- 
ing lights, and the sound of bells and chanting floated 
down into the valley. And then the peasants crossed 
themselves and blessed the God of Speech. 

For the monks of Ottorno never opened their lips except 
in prayer. Otherwise they were under a vow of per- 
petual silence. 

“Dio mio!” moaned the father, tossing upon his bed 
in fever. “Ah, Dio mio!” 

Fra Angelico smiled a little. There was something 
pathetic in hearing his superior unconsciously breaking 
his oath under the influence of pain, after fifty years’ 
strict keeping. He re-arranged his pillow and set a cup 
of water to his mouth. The old father drank with a 
greedy, gurgling sound, like a thirsty dog. 

The rush-light flickered over the whitewashed ceiling 
and over the carved oak posts of the bed. The medieval 
painting of the Resurrection on the wall showed almost 
life-like. 

The dead were arising from their graves in endless 
spirit-flames, and the black-lit air suggested the thunder 
blasts of Tophet. Above, the hosts of the Lord stood 
ranged in limitless legions, whilst from the red gashes of 
the innermost heaven the outlines of the Throne shone 
dimly. Far beneath, in the wide bowels of the earth, 
there was a vista of the bells in downfall, with the clawed 
hands of devils clutching at nothingness from the chaos 
tremendous of the ruined Pit. And under the painting 
ran the cryptic Latin legend, “Virgam virtutis tuae 
emittet Dominus et Sion: dominare in medio inimicorum 
tuorum.” “The Lord will send forth the sceptre of thy 
power out of Sion, rule thou in the midst of thine 
enemies.” 

The father dropped into a troubled slumber, and Fra 
Angelico sat and told his beads. He was a tall, sombre 
man of about forty-five. Travellers visitimg the monastery 
said he reminded them of the old Florentine poet, Dante 
Alighieri, he was so grim and strange. It was rumoured 
that he had come to the abbey fifteen years ago labouring 
beneath some great sorrow, but none besides the father 
knew aught about him, except that he was the devoutest 
and most rigid of all the monks. No one prayed longer 
or was more strict in fast and abstinence than Fra 
Angelico. No one said more Aves or worked harder 
in the gardens than he. After mass he tended the 
roseries and orchards down in the valley, from siesta 
time till evening Benediction he toiled at a wonderful 
créche he was moulding of the life of Jesus. When it 
grew too dark to see the design he lit a candle and 
fastened it in a ring placed on his forehead, and for 
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weeks he would pass the midnight hours by kneeling 
upon the chill flags, sunk in divine reflection. 

Rinaldo, the jobbing gardener, often told his wife that 
he believed Fra Angelico was trying to kill himself in a 
pious manner, and had grown sour with the fruitless 
labour. 

The December wind howled round the monastery, and 
a mouse scuttled behind the wainscoting. 

The door opened gently. Salabaetto, 
entered, 

“Fra Angelico!” he whispered. 

The monk looked up from his rosary into the excited, 
boyish face. 

“ Brother,” continued the novice, “there is a sick man 
outside who craves a confessor, and the holy father being 
ill also, they sent me to thee as the best amongst us.” 

Fra Angelico made some signs in the air. Salabaetto 
comprehended the finger language. 

“Yes,” he replied, “we suggested Fra Ricciardo, But 
he declares himself inferior to thee in fitness for the office. 
We cannot refuse the man the service, for he is indeed 
afflicted. He came into the chapel at vespers, and we 
thought he was praying, but we had hardly begun the 
service ere he gave a great cry and fainted. He has 
now awakened from his swoon and asked to be confessed. 
Ricciardo hath borne him to thy cell to await thee.” 

Fra Angelico drew some more signs in the rushlight. 

“Yes, yes,” nodded the novice, “I will keep vigil whilst 
thou goest. But only hasten.” 

The father whimpered a little as the men changed seats. 
Fra Angelico drew the cowl over his head and left the 
room. 

His sandals sounded dully along the stone passage, 
where every movement re-echoed in the domed arches 
overhead. The creepers tapped at the long windows and 
the moonbeams played white-footed amid the soughing 
leaves. Occasionally a peacock screamed in the grounds 
below. 

Fra Angelico turned into a sequestered gallery and 
opened one of the many doors extending to right and left. 
A broad-set monk, older than he, rose from the bedside 
and went out on tip-toe as he came in. : 

It was a bare little cell except for the few blue-robed 
images of the saints and the ebony crucifix above the bed. 
There was no carpeting upon the floor, and everything 
within it told of a frugal life, of years spent in absolution, 
in sackcloth and ashes. 

A man lay stretched out full length across the white 
counterpane. He was dressed entirely in black velvet, 
with a short cloak that showed slightly weather-worn 
where it caught the light. A heavy chain of Spanish gold 
hung around his neck and a brooch fastened the feather 
on his cap. His sallow face was bloodless beneath the 
bushy, black hair. 

Fra Angelico sank into a chair, and was about to raise 
the stranger’s hand in his own, when he suddenly opened 
his eyes. “The confessor!” he whispered. The sight 
seemed to inspire him with new strength, as, before Fra 
Angelico could prevent it, he had slipped down in front 
of him from the mattress and buried his face between the 
monk’s knees. 

Then he remained motionless for a long time. 

At last he gave a panting sigh. “Father,” he mur- 
mured feebly, “dost thou hear?” 

Fra Angelico laid his hand upon his head to show him 
that he did so. 

“Father,” said the other, “now that I cower thus 
abased and humbled with my stiff neck bent low, thou 
wouldst not deem how many men still envy me, would 
sell their very souls to stand within my shoes. And I— 
God knows, I would change my lot with the lowest knave 
in my kitchens, only to be conscience free, to lay an easy 
head upon my pillow, to sleep one night with an un- 
troubled brain. For I am dogged by the sleuth-hounds 
of repentance, the cankers of remorse are eating up my 
soul. Father, there is no torment greater than remorse. 
It has made me ride all these hundreds of miles to be 
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shriven of sin, it has turned my pleasures to bitter dead- 
sea apples, my wealth to moth and rust, my proud blood 
into the dust of death.” 

Again Fra Angelico placed a comforting hand upon his 


head. The man was trembling like a leaf with the harsh, | , 
| me despite myself. 


inner cold of fear. 
“Father,” he continued with chaitering teeth, “thy 


touch is like the Pity of God, and yet it hurts me more ' 
than His Vengeance. Listen. I am a Spanish patrician by | 


birth. My family is a noble one, and the best blood of 
Araby and Iberia runs in its veins. 


cerrages. } 
was a gifted alchemist, but, having manifold differences 
with the chiefs of the Inquisition, he left his native land 
and settled at his seat in Florence, where I was born, I 


. : pesca : Vise i : 1 
was most immediately initiated in the Roman Catholic ; eacape: witht Kimo’ ; 


faith, receiving the baptismal name of Don Conde Sancho 
de Strada.” 

Fra Angelico had listened up till now with a sober 
compassion imprinted on his face, but.at the mention 
of the name he started and turned ag white as a sheet. 


A gleam of such furious grief and horror leapt into his | 


eyes that for a moment it seemed as if he would either 
ery out in anger or strike the man beneath him. Then his 
lips shut firmly and he eat upright, breathing heavily. 

Don Conde did not raise his head. 

“I perceive by thy agitation that thou hast heard of 
the grandeur of the de Stradas,” he went on, with a tinge 
of satisfaction in his voice, “and, indeed, they are a 
mighty race. Two years after my birth my mother de- 
parted this life. My father, who had loved her in our 
reckless manner, turned morose with grief and spent his 
days immured in his library, entirely forgetting me. 
Therefore I was much given over to the care of servants, 
and grew up a wild, unmannerly boy. My father died 
when I was nineteen, leaving me sole heir of all his land, 
and so,:having succumbed to the influence of a loose 
tutor; I soon went to Venice and indulged in an orgy of 
riot and bad living, the pampered pet of my impecunious 
companions, squandering my money in gambling dens, 
drinking bouts and banquets. It was at a bagnio there 
that I met the daughter of a native jeweller, one Violetta 


@Asti, and, although she was far beneath me in station, | 


I fell in love with her with all the fervour and ardent 
indiscretion of my Hispanolian blood.” 


Fra Angelico still sat like a statue, but in his face there | 


was the look of one to whom the blasphemies of Hell 
sre audible. 

“TI loved her,” said the man, hissing out the words 
between his clenched teeth, “but she never returned my 
passion. I only terrified her with my rude love, and I 
know now it was dread, and not affection, which extracted 
the promise of her hand to me, before war called me away 
from Italy and I joined the Spanish army in its struggles 
against the English. 

“TI returned to Venice a year later, a wiser and a 
calmer youth. War had knocked the rawness from my 
demeanour, I had looked into the cannon-mouths of life 
and it presented a more serious aspect.to me. I realised 
what a fool I had been; I intended to break loose from 
my past friends; I resolved to wed the woman of my 
desire,.to-win her with soft wooing and more polished 
speeches, and to become a better man. I shall never 
forget ‘the pleasaunce of my thoughts, as, clad in-my 
soldierly dress, the gondola bore me along the canals to 
the house of Violetta’s father. 

“The old: man, who had always favoured my suit for 
the sake of my heritage, was sitting in his. workshop 
making a necklace of gold filagree as I entered. It 
dropped from his senile clutch as he looked up and saw 
me in the doorway. 

“*My God!’ he cried, shuddering, ‘thou hast come 
back!’ 


“Thou didst deem me dead, eh?’ I laughed. 
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! well, and stronger than all the dead put together. 
| is Violettal’ 


I come of a long | 
line of soldiers who intermarried with the famous Aben- | 
My father lived in Spain before my birth. He | 
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no, my friend; I have returned, and am still tale and 


Where 


“Then, seeing by the expression of his face that some- 
thing untoward had occurred, my angry temper mastered 


“Where is Violetta?’ I reiterated. ‘Answer me, or, 
by the d—~—, I will flog you till you do!’ 

“Ah! have mercy, mi signore,’ said the old fellow, 
cringing and shivering behind the table, ‘ Violetta is 
married.’ 

“«Married, thou cur!’ I shrieked, reaching out. and 
seizing him by the throat; ‘and thou didst permit it! 
Tell me to whom, or I swear I’ll murder thee!’ 

“« Pity, pity!’ he panted, turning perfectly blue. ‘ Truly 
I could not help it, mi signore. Indeed, it was against 
my wish, and I guarded her, but still she: managed to 


“ My brain was on fire, my mind in tumult. I released 
him, and, weeping and quivering, he related to me the 
whole story. How, soon after my departure, Violetta 


| had made so many excuses to go out that his suspicions 


were aroused, and he followed her one evening, till, just 
beneath the Bridge of Sighs, he saw a majestic youth 
enter her boat, whom he recognised as a handsome, indus- 
trious, but poor young sculptor known as Angelico 
Perugia. How, taxed with this clandestine tryst, she, on 
her return, with mingled tears and laughter, had told 
him that they had met by chance one morning when she 
went out to buy some Lent lilies, and how they felt great 
love for each other at first sight. They had often come 
together thus at night in gondolas, and Angelico was 
working assiduously at a most marvellous statue of her- 
self as the Madonna, so that he might grow famous 
rapidly, and rich enough to wed her. But the old man 
had scoffed at her pleadings, and kept her locked up-in 
her room to force her to give up her lover, yet she refusect 
steadfastly, and remained a prisoner for several weeks. 
Then one evening, when he took her a dish of food, he 
found the window open, a rope hanging on a hook in the 
sill, and his daughter flown. All search for her had 
proved fruitless, but he ascertained that Ferugia had 


_married her in haste, and they had quitted Venice together. 


“T left the old man, raving with all the spleen of my 
disappointed love, consumed with hatred and jealousy of 
my rival, and swearing to be revenged on Violetta. Dis- 
guised as a merchant, with a false beard and long mantle, 
I travelled half over Italy in pursuit of the lovers. For 
months I had no success in tracing them. ..Dozens of 
times I was deceived or tricked by following wrong clues, 
but still I persisted, and at last I tracked them down to 
a poor little inn in Ferrara, where they were living. .I 
easily procured a chamber opposite their own, and.one 
night, when Angelico was forced to go out, I crept secretly 
into Violetta’s room, with a stiletto in my belt. 

“T found her asleep in bed. I shall never forget how 
beautiful she looked as she rested there between the. white 
sheets in the. dusk, with the moonlight playing on-her 
peaceful face, the crucifix above her head, and the little 
vase of jessamine flowers near by. My hand nearly mis- , 
gave me, but then I. remembered. that she belonged to 
another man, and, my ire overcoming me afresh at the 
thought, I dropped a pillow.upon her face-to smother 
her faint cries, and stabbed her once, twice, and three 
times through her heart. And then I fled away. from 
the inn.” 

Fra Angelico’s face was obscured beneath: his. cowl. 
The man continued, gasping : — 

“T was never discovered,” he said. “I contrived to 
return to Florence, and since the crime have resided ‘there 
in my palace, in haughty position, in pomp and luxury. 
I even married, and have, a son and daughter. - But try 
to drown my sin as I would,.from the minute I. murdered 
Violetta my. soul bas known no rest. I have attempted 
to obliviate the deed in every joy that money can pro- 
cure, but it is all no use. The memory of her death 


“No, ' haunts me like the tread of Time, and with the years my 
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sickness hath increased. Wherever I look I see the 


wounds-on her white bosom, every sound calls her accusing 


name and brands:‘me murderer. I dare not gaze into dark- 
ness or into light without,seeing her poor face. Indeed, 
what I ‘have suffered none could gauge but those in 


Purgatory, and for my children’s sake I have not the. 


courage to reveal the hidden blot upon the ’scutcheon they 
strive so honourably to uphold. And thus the forgive- 
ness of God at thy hand, O most holy father, is the 
mightiest boon, the only gateway to salvation, yet left 
io. me: on earth.” 

It was: well that he did not look up, for Fra Angelico’s 
hands were clenched so tightly that the whitened nails 
drew blood from his palms. Through his mind, visions 
and phantoms of the past galloped like creatures driven 
by plague-fevers or Fata Morgana apparitions of the 
desert-wilds. 

Again he viewed himself ‘as a young man, pure and 
stately, full of artistic dreams and high ambitions. Again 
his long-lost love rose before him, smiling in the sunlight 
with. her arms filled with flowers, as: he had viewed her 
first on that. warm.May morning fifteen years ago. He 
saw. the simple dress, the beaded girdle, the red slippers, 
and the demure, bright face, with its gold plaits peeping 
out beneath her cap, just like a little convent girl’s. 
And after came the recollection of their love-nights in 
the gondola, with all the divine ache and the sweetness 
of their promise of clean living and harmonious destinies. 
And also he recalled the days after their espousal, almost 
too sacred to think upon. 

But then he remembered a grey dawn, when he returned 
to find 'the-innkéeper’s wife and many women weeping 
and wailing around the bed upon which his sunny darling 
lay, so unnaturally cold and still, with blue lips and 
blood upon her breast and hands and feet, the very hands 
that: had caressed him, never to do so. more, the very feet 
that had run to greet him. when he returned, wearied 
and worn from labour for her. 

He had not wept nor cried aloud, but in that moment 
a great gloom had fallen upon his soul, and in that 
darkness he had heard his God dying and the universe 
fall. to pieces around him like a blasted wood. He 
recollected that people shunned him after her burial, and 
at last he entered the remote monastery of San Antonio 
d’Ottorno, and renounced the world. He did not do it 
because of inner resignation to his fate, but because he 
understood that his idealism was shattered, his faith was 
gone. 

He had always believed so in the truth of the gospel 
that. the. pitying Christ upon the rood would not fail 
him, but: always hear him, help him in his endeavours 
towards the good and repay him with the harvest of his 


sowing. But when his Violetta, his only love, fell by. 


some foul, murderous blow, and he understood that his 
God had sanctioned such a thing and allowed it to pass 
beneath the sun, then he realised that his creeds must 
be wrong, that Death spelt annihilation to men and beasts 
alike, that.all creation was an accident, malevolently 
evolving and destroying, a blind, dumb system reeling 
on ‘haphazard through the voids of eternity. 

And ‘so he joined the order to drown this dreadful 
thought, to try to expel it again from his ego. This was 
why he.excelled in all holy practices, scourging himself 
for fifteen long, hopeless years, to banish the nightmare 
from: his’ mind, and never succeeding. The monks 
regarded him as the most zealous among them, little 
guessing that he was but an atheist struggling to die or 
overcome the fearful sophistry which beset him ; an outcast 
who. knew no God nor trust except his own bleak, indi- 
vidual sorrow. 

And here, ‘at his very feet, alone in this secluded cell 


with him, utterly in his power, crouched the fiend who | 


had been the cause of all his martyrdom and tribulation. 
He, his: arch-enemy, who had murdered Violetta, was 
craving Heaven’s absolution at his hand—his! 

And he dared not even speak to him. 





cLiselled with the runes of life’s passion-saga. His eyes 
burnt like fiery torches in its uttor whiteness, his mute 
lips moved, forming the words he was forbidden to utter. 
He longed with every fibre of his being, with the entire 
force of his agonised spirit, at least to tell this man what 
he had done, to reveal his identity as slain Violetta’s 
lover, to show him the dire pit that supremest sin had 
dug for a great soul. 

Whether it was by a miracle or not Fra Angelico never 
knew, but at that critical instant, when his sealed lips 
seemed unable to resist from giving vent to the onrushing 
torrent of his anguish any longer, just then a moving 
Finger in the air before him seemed to trace the legend 
beneath the picture of the Resurrection in the father’s 
room, in shining words of fire:—“The Lord will send 
forth the sceptre of thy power out of Sion; rule thou 
in the midst of thine enemies.” 

The cruel pain in Fra Angelico’s face faded suddenly 
into a wonderful tranquillity. It was to him all at once 
as if his lost faith had been restored. 

He raised the penitent’s head from between his knees 
and drew the symbol of the cross thrice upon the brow, 
once for each stab the murderer had given. His serene 
finger streaked the man’s forehead with the blood from his 
palm. 

Then he uttered solemn formulas of benediction above 
him. Don Conde sobbed out blessings and prayers. And 
the silence of Fra Angelico remained unbroken. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL. SOCIETY. 


Tue annual general meeting of this society was held on 
Wednesday evening, the 19th inst., at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Great George Street, Westminster, Mr. 
H. Mellish (president) in the chair. The council, in their 
report, stated that they had forwarded a memorial to the 
Royal Commission which is now inquiring into the work 
of the University of London, urging that the time is fully 
ripe for placing the study of meteorology on a more satis- 
factory basis and for its inclusion among the subjects for 
degree examinations. The council have arranged for a 
provincial meeting to be held at Manchester on 
February 23, and they hope that this will be the means of 
making the work of the society better known in a district 
in which considerable attention is already being given to 
meteorology. The president presented to Dr. W. N. Shaw, 
F.R.8., the Symons gold medal for 1910, which had been 
awarded to him by the council in consideration of his 
distinguished work in connection with meteorological 
science. 

Mr. H. Mellish, in his presidential address, referred to 
some relations of meteorology with agriculture. The close 
dependence of agriculture upon climate and upon the 
periodical variations of the weather has been recognised 
from the earliest times, but the relations are of such a com- 
plicated character, and the difficulty of separating the 
effects of the different factors is so considerable, that as 
much progress as might have been expected has perhaps 
not been made in applying the data of meteorology to the 
purposes of agriculture. The president first referred to 
the writings of various authors on the subject of tempera- 
ture and rainfall, as affecting the wheat and other crops, 
and then proceeded to deal with such questions as the 
liability of some crops, and especially of fruit, to injury 
from frosts; the influence exercised by forests upon 
climate, and especially upon rainfall; and the study of 
phenology. He next considered what steps meteorologists 
could take to further the application of the data of their 
science to the various problems of agriculture. - It is 
doubtful whether farmers make as much use of the fore- 
casts and weather reports as they might. Possibly this 
may arise because they are not familiar with the technical 
terms in which the reports are necessarily couched. This 


A convulsion contorted Fra Angelico’s face, scarred and | might be remedied in the course of time if instruction on 
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the subject could be worked into the courses at the agri- 
cultural schools and colleges. The Royal Meteorological 
Society has lost no opportunity of urging the importance 
of the subject to farmers, and also the inclusion of meteoro- 
logy under the head of Nature study in the schools, and 
there are reasons to think that this is having some eect. 
Mr. Mellish, in conclusion, said that from the oppor- 
tunities which their life throws in their way, farmers 
should make the best of observers, and if they once become 
familiar with the teaching of the science and its import- 
ance to their affairs we may hope to derive considerable 
advantages from their co-operation, 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


At the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, January 11, Mr. R. 
Elliott-Cooper (vice-president) in the chair, the paper read 
was “ The Design of Rolling-stock for Smooth-rail Working 
on Heavy Gradients,” by F. W. Bach, M.Inst.C.E. The 
following is an abstract of the paper :— 

The author points out the lack of literature dealing 
with the principles involved in the design of economic 
rolling-stock for such service, and the comparatively small 
value of data hitherto given, the latter being, in fact, only 
applicable to particular cases. As the result of many 
years of experiment, the author sets forth a formula for 
calculating the work which may confidently be expected 
from locomotives engaged in heavy-gradient working, their 
probable consumption of fuel, etc. The relative merits 
of tank and tender engines, of two-cylinder engines of 
ordinary type and of geared designs, and of four-cylinder 
locomotives of Fairlie or Mallet design are all examined ; 
and on account of the evenness of the torque of engines 
with three cylinders enabling a much better use to be made 
of their adhesive weight, and also because of their superior 
economy in fuel, the author favours the adoption of three- 
cylinder engines for mountain service. Questions of speed 
limits for both up and down gradients, of type and power 
of brakes, of the limits of axle-load, and many details of 
practical construction, are referred to at length. In con- 
nection with the design of passenger coaches and goods 
wagons, the very great economic importance of light tare 
is insisted upon, and designs are given showing that it is 
quite possible to combine modern luxury of passenger 
equipment with very light tare. Similarly, that goods- 
stock of good cubic capacity can be designed with low 
axle-loads and as low a ratio of tare to total weight as 
1 to 4; also that the use of timber for light underframes 
cannot by any means be considered obsolete. Many 
striking figures are given showing the financial returns 
obtainable from the use of exceptionally light stock on 
heavy gradients. The paper is illustrated by six diagrams 
and by illustrations of the locomotives, coaches, and wagons 
advocated by the author. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ILT WHITMAN, INDIVIDUALI:T. 


To the Editor of Tae AcapEMyY. 


Sir,—Almost every man can discern, deep down within his 
fundamental being, a latent genius for criticism. He snaps his 
fingers in the face of illimitable wonders, he dances his little 
ineffectual war-dance in angry menace against all beautiful 
things that lie beyond his comprehension; but he has more 
wisdom than to suggest to himself that he has the gift of crea- 
tion ; and it does not occur to him that any fool with a hammer 
is capable of destroying the fruit of a thousand years of labour ; 
and that this gift of criticism is nothing more than an inborn 
lust to destroy, which he shares with his two-year-old child and 
the organ-grinder’s monkey. It is more noble to -build up than 
to destroy ; it is also infinitely more difficult ; and consequently 
it is: perfectly easy to gather a company of men and say to 
them : Let us knock down this idol, demolish this artistic 
fetish—or a company of women, and to say: Let us utterly 
destroy this reputation. You will find that most of them have 
brickbats concealed upon their persons, and are prepared for 
‘instant discharge of the same. If you should, contrariously, 
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propose to them the building up of these things, you will have 
labour enough to gather in your small band of helpers. 

In just such a mouthing foolish wise do these pitiful hounds 
of letters set ravening about the memories of great men. 
Oftenest they are content to pry into their secret affairs; to 
discover how one had a liking for roast goose, and 
another wrote upon a three-legged stool, and how a third one 
went a-wooing; but sometimes they adventure even into the 
austere province of literary criticism, there to make outcry until 
Time has his will of them. Bs cae 

Remote enough is all this from the spirit of true criticism, 
which is wise and patient and just. It is ready to give wel- 
come to unfamiliar beauty, to art made manifest in unaccus- 
tomed ways; more willing to praise than to blame, it keeps 
unsheathed the delicate rapier that is to slay the charlatan, 
and is ever ready to hurl Thor’e hammer upon the fool, found 
blundering through the outer courts of beauty; for he is not 
in any wise to be endured. 

When a new author sails into the sunrise, the flock of 
literary birds of prey set about him with ravening claws. Let 
us examine him for traces of A, say they: let us ransack him 
for spoil of B; since we must establish his relationships. It 
may be at the end of all their labour they shall find no more 
than the man himself; he being that very rare and never suffi- 
ciently to be appreciated thing, an individual personality. 
Then will they lift up hands and eyes to exclaim, each with a 
countenance full of woe, each in a lamentable voice: This man 
is neither derivative nor imitable; he does not conform to our 
canons of criticism; he is new, and to accept him we must needs 
adjust our minds tu him; ah, what a sad and shocking thing ; 
wherefore let us stone this impertinence, this man who thinks 
not as his grandfather, nor as his pet poet, but as himself; 
and thereupon they proceed in a workmanlike manner, each with 
his separate stone, 

The recrudescence of this kind of ummeaning and ignorant 
malignity may be looked for at recurrent intervals throughout 
the lifetime of the new writer, and at certain periods after his 
death ; and it is questionable whether, in deference to that rage 
for destruction which is inherent in so many of mankind, it 
ever entirely ceases; heard feebly as the fame of the genius 
becomes ever more firm-rooted, a forest tree against which the 
wind-eddies dash tbeinselves in vain; ceasing altogether as the fire 
of talent burns out in the last untended oblivion that surely 
awaits all those below the best. 

To these storms of abuse Walt Whitman, iconoclast and t, 
was more than commonly subjected ; and it appears that eu 
not yet suffered to find respite from their virulent ravages. 

It is both impossible and absurd to deny that Whitman wrote 
very much that cannot justifiably be called poetry ; but neither 
is it prose; most often it is full of the stuff of poetry, not yet 
crystallized into form; and to understand its precise signifi- 
cance it is necessary that imagination should transport us to 
the workshop of a poet. Quite easily the making of a poem 
divides itself into two parts. First, we have the idea; some- 
times a definite conception, needing only materialisation, but 
more often a mere floating shadow of a theme, not capable, as 
yet, of being expressed or explained ; the second process is just 
the translation of this idea into rolling cadences, into light-foot 
tripping lyricism, into poignant heart-melody, as the mood of 
the poet inclined him to shape the plastic clay of his idea. 

Yet between these two definite stages there lurks a shadowy 
third, wherein we may imagine the poet to fix his thought in 
his head in lines of prose; some few poets, Browning among 
them, have been known to pursue this method in bald reality ; 
and actually to commit their inspiration in cold prose to immut- 
able paper before they adorned it to finality with metrical 
devices. This sounds a stultifying procedure, and it is difficult 
to believe that it has ever been widely practised ; but the com- 
panion mental process assuredly occurs, however fragmentarily. 

The strangeness of Whitman’s muse is explained by the 
theory that his poems were arrested at this intermediate mental 
stage by his refusal to become a servitor of metre; and 80 we 
have them written in a singing rhythmical medium that has the 
spirit of poetry, and a great deal of its fascination, without ita 
definite form. 

Necessarily, also, the flow of its lines is hampered by those 
excrescences, those bald statements, those words impossible of 
incorporation which the orthodox poet, encountering, rejects 
almost unconsciously, in obedience to the insistent ref of 
his metre to conform to these irregularities. 

_One of the charms of Whitman’s poetry is its intense mascu- 
linity ; consequently it is void of appeal to any mind composed 
exclusively of feminine elements. It possesses not, therefore, 
a sternness, but a power, a directness, a virility eminently 
suited to the open-air themes in which he delighted. 

Indisputably Whitman was an egoist, which does not pre- 
clude his having an intense power of sympathy—true egoism 
never does. Every poet is in some measure an egoist, an 
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eminently desirable thing, for every man, more especially 
every writing man, has a right and a compulsion to be 
interested in himself. Himself is the person of whom his 
knowledge is most deep and sure, and upon himself he must 
draw for his portrayal of moods, emotions, impulses, and 
motives. 

The t writes as a murderer, a king, a lover, a traitor ; 
yet it is only of himself that he writes, as he imagines he 
would feel, or as he knows he does feel, under the circum- 
stances that he has conjured op. The egoism of Whitman is 
forced upon our attention by his honest habit of using the 
pereonal “I” and “Myself” without the disguise of a descrip- 
tive label at the head of the poem to indicate that “myself” 
is in reality some hero dead three hundred years, or some 
fantastic personality as yet unborn. 

Walt Whitman suffers from one extreme disadvantage that, 
at the outeet of his work as a poet, when first the fire of 
poesy leaped up in him, not to be quenched, he deliberately 
cast aside the trammels of rhyme, determined that no desire 
of mellow harmonies, no worship of a purely negative beauty 
should force him into soul-destroying bonds. This he did in 
a noble spirit of revolt against the golden chains in which 
the smooth versifiers of his day were content to dance. About 
him, a young and beautiful creature, still encircled by thorn 
hedges, and draped with many veile, the young republic 
struggled upward from chaos into light. Round him surged 
the multitudinous life of the awakening cities, and beyond 
their bounds, uncomprehended, uneung, stretched the vast 
horizons of his wonderful country. In the midst, here and 
there, the poets stood and sang, their feet upon America’s 
soil, but their hearts in English parsonages, and their songs 
smooth versicles trolled out at ease upon some English country- 
side. A dreadful adjective applies to the most of them; they 
were “worthy’’ men, and when did poetry ever arise in the 
soul of a “worthy’’ man? It is a town councillor’s word, 
degraded as that other word, respectable; it can never rightly 
have any connection with the arts. 


Whitman, indignant, human, with untried forces surging 
within him, cast behind him, with splendid madness, all 
allurements that might have led him by devious ways to the 
self-same path that all these, his contemporaries, were con- 
tentedly treading. He lost very much by this precipitance ; 
but he gained something in recompense. His formless rhythms 
have a form and sounding cadence of their own. It only 
needs that one with the full voice of a man, rich with deep 
and changing music, should stand unseen in the half-darkness, 
to read “Out of the cradle endlessly rocking”; his listeners 
may be assured, for ever after, of preserving the perfect picture 
of the lonely waste of the sea, with the child alone on the 
shore, and the one crying bird that had lost its mate and 
sorrowed therefor. A poignant picture in rugged rhythms, 
full of a haunting beauty, a wistfulness, a very subtle charm. 
: Hear this, from “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloomed.”” Ali of this poem, written under stress of a high 
and transfiguring emotion, reaches the level of high and 
authentic try; and the contrary can only be maintained 
by those who are bond slaves to metre :— 


Sing on, sing on, you grey-brown bird, 

eine som the swamps, the recesses, pour your chant from the 
ushes, 

Limitless out of the dusk, out of the cedars and pines, 

Sing on, dearest brother, warble your reedy song, 

Loud human song, with voice of uttermost woe. 


* * * 


Then with the knowledge of death as walking one side of me, 

And the thought of death close walking the other side of me, 

And I in the middle as with companions, and as holding the 
hands of companions. 


I fled forth to the hiding receiving night that talks not, 

Down to the shores of the water, the path by the swamp in 
the dimness, 

To the solemn shadowy cedars and ghostly pines so still. 


He who could write these lines and these others :— 


THE LAST INVOCATION. 


At the last, tenderly, 

From the walls of the powerful fortress’d house, 

From the clasp of the knitted locks, from’ the keep of the well- 
closed doors, 

Let me be wafted. 
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Let me glide noiselessly forth ; ; ; . 
With the key of softness unlock the locks; with whisper 
Set ope the doors, O soul. 


Tenderly, be not impatient. 
(Strong is your hold, O mortal flesh ; 
Strong is your hold, O love.) 


and the one most unforgettable line :— 
“The clear sunsets of the martyrs,” 


stands proclaimed thereby a poet. Let us not forget that so 
definite, so devoted, so expert a metrist as Swinburne paid 
to Whitman a splendid tribute of song :— 


Send but a song oversea for us, 
Heart of their hearts who are free, 
Heart of their singer, to be for us 
More than our singing can be; 
Ours, in the tempest at error, 
With no light but the twilight of terror; 
Send us a song oversea! 


Sweet-smelling of pine leaves and grasses, 
And blown as a tree through and through 
With the winds of the keen mountain passes, 
And tender as sun-smitten dew ; 
Sharp-tongued as the winter that shakes 
The wastes of your limitless lakes, 
Wide-eyed as the sea-line’s blue. 


O strong-winged soul, with prophetic 
Lips hot with the bloodbeats of song, 

With tremor of heartstrings magnetic, 
With thoughts as thunders in throng, 

With consonant ardours of chords 

That pierce men’s souls as with swords 
And hale them hearing along. 


Whitman was a child of the wildwood, a hewer of the path 
for the white feet of freedom. What worder if he, push- 
ing through the trackless wilderness, leaves many a boulder 
in the path, many a tangle of torn briars, many a hummock 
unsmoothed? These things are inevitable in the track of the 
pioneer. If we make allowance for them all, these regrettable 
dreary spaces, these things that were sayable only in prose, 
there yet remains a residuum’ of pure poetic thought. This 
wild poet in a new country is the prophet of his land, no 
faint and silver-tongued echo of dead voices, long outworn; 
and the gods upon Olympus shall not fear to acknowledge 
him of their company. For he broke the wild for himself; 
he stood alone in the infinite; and yet he advanced a measur- 
able distance up the steep sides of the mountain, and saw 
the deep water of the mountain lakes, and he had sight of 
the pure snow upon the summit, and there were vouchsafed 
to him veritable glimmerings of the silver stars that crown 


its ultimate sky. Erget TaLzor 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


Srr,—The late House of Commons adopted a Finance Bill in 
which was embodied legislative proposals going beyond the pro- 
vision of money for the expenses of the year. Upon the com. 
posite Bill the House of Lords resolved :— 


; “ This House is not justified in giving its consent to 
this Bill until it has been submitted to the judgment of 
the country.” 


On this action of the House of Lords the House of Commons 
passed the following resolution :— 


“That the action of the House of Lords in refusing to 
pass into law the financial provisions made by this House 
for the service of the year is a breach of the Constitution 
and a usurpation of the rights of the Commons.” 


The resolution of the House of Commons ignored the fact 
that the Bill to which the House of Lords had refused to cive 
its consent until it had been submitted to the judgment of the 
country was a composite measure. It cannot be too clearly 
stated that the House of Lords were not given an opportunity 
of consenting to “the financial provisions for the service of the 
year’ without at the same time giving the force of law to other 
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lesislative proposals, and therefore there has been no breach 
of the Constitution or usurpation, as stated in the resolution of 
the House of Commons. 


It was open to the Government to have withdrawn the clauses 
which went beyond supply, but they preferred to act on the 
suggestion of the Late and decided to refer the composite 
Finance Bill to the country, at the same time complaining 
bitterly of the action of the House of Lords, and declaring it 
tu be the first duty of the new House of Commons to destroy 
the power of veto now possessed by the Second Chamber. 


Now, the position thus taken up by the Ministry is surely 
a most unreasonable one, and their programme one which can- 
net be given effect to, however large a majority they may have 
in the new House of Commons. 

Given a Liberal majority, it is obviously the first duty of 
the new House of Commons to return the Finance Bill to the 
House of Lords, and, naturally, the House of Lords, as im- 
plied in their resolution when the measure was first before them, 
will accept the judgment of the country and pass the Bill. 


On the other hand, should the Unionist party have the 
majority, still the Budget must be the first business of the 
Commons. 

In either case, the reform of the House of Lords may well 
claim second place; but, greatly as this reform is needed, it 
is idle to suppose that it can be effected without another General 
Election, unless the measure proposed be one on which the two 
Ffouses can agree. 


Therefore, given a Liberal majority, another Gencral Election 
would appear to be certain within the year. 

Even as a representative institution, the House of Commons 
is so far from perfect that it would be intolerable for it to 
attempt to usurp supreme control. It is elected under a system 
which is so imperfect that not only is it now impossible for the 
Huse of Commons to be a real reflection of the opinion of 
the country, but there is even no guarantee that. it will repre 
sent a majority of the eleetors who go to the poll. 


Mark H. Junce. 
7, Pall Mall, January 15, 1910. 


VOX STELLARUM. 


To the Editor of Tas AcapEMy. 


Si:.-- Although the correspondence that has appeared in 
your colamns is of a critical character, I none the less wel- 
come it as evidence of a re-awakening interest in astrology. 
An amateur astronomer for many years, I was induced some 
time ago to examine the claims of astrology practically for 
myself, and came to the conclusion that planetary influence 
as affecting human character and destiny is a fact. As for 
tho other branches of the subject, I have not as yet examined 
them as’ thoroughly ; but I earnestly suggest that critics should 
gn into the whole matter practically, and not rely upon mere 
superficial objections, which have been answered by astrologers 
over and over again. At Cardiff we have lately founded an 
astrological society, the unique feature of which is that 
opponents and believers meet on absolutely common ground ; 
anid T can assure you, Sir, the meetings are most interesting. 

Referring to your correspondent’s objections, I beg leave 
te make just one or two remarks, though it would be casy 
t deal with them at far greater length. Astrologers do not 
nevessarily rely on Lilly’s predictions of the Great Plague 
and Fire of London, which, indeed, have an element of vague- 
ness, and have been criticised by astrologers in their own 
vublications. Nostradamus's prediction of the Fire, written 

g before Lilly’s. is far more explicit. 


So far as individuals yo, heredity is undoubtedly an important | 


factor, and so is environment. Two children born in the 
same locality, at the same inument, would be played on 
through life by the same planetary influences, and would have 
their periods of good and evil at about the same time. But 
manifestly these influcn-es would not act in the same degree 
on the son of the peer as on the sun of the peasant, on the 
r-hust as on the delicate. on the inhabitant of the castle 
a~ on the street arab. ‘Ihis is surely both astrology anil 
© -miion sense. 
Artuur Meg, 


(Hon. See. Astronomical Society of Wales | 


and Cardiff Astrolouical Society), 
Cardiff, January 17, 1910. 
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The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has | 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving || 
_ them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, \ 
| nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
| deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

| “Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: | i 


i “ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 

the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, tt is safe to call them poetry, | | 
‘The Dead Post’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an ti 
| exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 
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“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by wav of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
: | ess in their grace and music.” 

(tect The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


| “ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
! a Shakespercan balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 





sufficiency. As an example one might quote alniost any one of the nineteen here.” ' 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Taz new managers of The English Review, a half-crown 
monthly, formerly edited by Mr. F. M. Hueffer, and now 
edited by a Harmsworth man, named Austin Harrison, 
appear to be greatly excited by the fact that we print 
beneath the title of this journal the words “With which 
is incorporated The English Review.” We have received a 
letter from a person who describes himself as “ Manager, 
English Review,” and we have received another letter 
from another person who describes himself as “The 
liquidator of The English Review, Ltd.” Both these per- 
song accuse us of infringing The English Review copyright. 
In point of fact, the words, “with which is incorporated 
The English Review,” were first printed beneath our title 
in October, 1908, at which time Mr. Hueffer’s English 
Review had not made its appearance. We have used The 
English Review as a sub-title ever since. We have the 
completest legal and equitable rights in it, and we shall 
continue to use it. We had the whole matter out with 
the original proprietors of Mr. Hueffer’s English Review 
in the beginning of 1909, and no further objection has 
been raised until the present moment. There was an 
English Review published in London long before Hueffer’s 
English Review was projected, and we maintain that the 
title is our property, and that if it comes to questions of 
copyright it was Mr. Hueffer who infringed our copyright 
and not ourselves who infringed his. We doubt, however, 
if a copyright in any such title as The English Review 
could be established at law by either party. We believe 
that it is open to anybody to start and publish in London 
to-morrow a paper called the Zimes, or the Daily Mail, 
or the Spectator, or The Saturday Review. The ouly legal 
point is that there must not be colourable imitation. And 
nobody outside a lunatic asylum would accuse us of imitat- 
ing Hueffer’s English Review. The new management of 
this redoubtable secialistie, and, from our point of view, 
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perverse organ threaten us with legal proceedings. But 
we can assure them that we are too inured to the ways 
of the world to be in the least agitated by any such threats. 
It is true that they have not yet got as far even as a three- 
and-sixpenny solicitor’s letter; but we are quite prepared 
to meet them whenever they choose to produce their writ, 
and in view of the attitude they have taken up if they fail 
to issue a writ they stand a very good chance of finding 
themselves in the position of defendants rather than of 
plaintiffs. Thg correspondence between us is accumulat- 
ing, and in next week’s issue of THe ACADEMY we shall 
probably print it. 


Meanwhile we should like to give the proprietor, editor, 
and managers of the new English Review @ few words of 
advice. The proprietor has been advertised in the Harms. 
worth journals as “a wealthy patron of letters,” and 
the public has been given to understand that himseif 
and his editor come into the field with a settled purpose 
and determination to do their handsomest by poetry and 
the lesser literary arts. We can well understand and 
sympathise with such an ambition. But we venture io 
submit that they are beginning at the wrong en] of the 
stick. It is not creditable even to an anonymous “ wealthy 
patron of literature” that he should open his career in 
the patron line by endeavouring to frighten us into parting 
with our own property. And we think also that his 
employees in the shape of his editor and manager might 
be serving his interest and the interest of letters to much 
greater purpose if they were to set about cleansing 
Hueffer’s English Review of its manifold defects as a 
literary and political organ rather than to waste their 
bright young enthusiasm in dabbling with other people’s 
business. It would have been easy for us on seeing the 
Harmsworth announcements as to the change in the 
proprietorship of Hueffer’s English Review to have revived 
our objection to Hueffer’s use of the title. We refrained 
for reasons of our own which are in no way discreditable 


to us. The difference has been revived, not by us, but 
by the new proprietor of The English Review. Buch is 
life, and such are wealthy patrons of letters. Commer- 


cialism and Harmsworthism may be all very well in their 
way, but we are of opinion that The English Review will 
be distinctly well advised to leave both of them out. of its 
reckoning. The energy which is expended at Hueffer’s 
English Review office in complaining to us about our use 
of our own title would go a long way towards securing 
priceless poetical gems from that exulting Yankee, Mr. 
Ezra Pound, or from T.P.’s handyman, Mr. Arnold 
Bennett. It might even be useful to Mr. Austen Harrison 
when he is next moved to delight the Muse of “the true 
literary story” with another exercise in slaughter-house 
amours. 


While we are on this subject, we may as well deal with 
a small matter which appears to be puzzling a gentleman 
at Balham. This good soul informs us that he has been 
in the habit of examining the law lists, and that while 
he has found from those lists that Taz Acapemy has been 
involved in a great amount of litigation, he is unable to 
discover that more than one in three or four of the actions 
taken against us or by us has come into court. The solu- 
tion of the problem is very simple. We have instituted 
a number of actions against certain persons and a certain 
number of other persons have instituted actions against 
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us. The majority of those actions have been settled out 
of court, and by a money payment on the part, not of 
ourselves, but of the other side. In the whole course of 
our brilliant career as litigants we have never once offered 
to settle. 
for the very simple reason that the other side is in the 
wrong. 
King’s Bench writs, and cackle about injunctions are so 
much vanity. We are not to be muzzled by threats, and 
there is no law in the statute book, no fine and no term 
of imprisonment which will prevent us from speaking the 
truth when it seems to us in the public interest that the 
truth should be spoken. Our name has appeared in the 
law lists with a frequency which might well have led 


So far as we are concerned, solicitors’ letters, | 
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It will be observed that Mr. Gardiner is out of breath 


. with admiration, that he puffs and pants in so staccato & 


The other side almost invariably offers to settle — 


to the appointment of a separate judge who would spend , 


his year in dealing exclusively with AcaDEMY cases. 


Only two of those cases have as yet come into court, the | 


rest having been settled. We are open to pay a thousand 


pounds to anybody who will show that we have ever settled - 


a case or endeavoured to settle a case by a money payment 
or apology or other yielding on our side. The money 
payments, the apologies, the yieldings, and the drubbings 
have hitherto all fallen to the side of the enemy. We 
may be fools enough to close a valuable advertisement 
account because we will not praise a filthy book or allow 


it to pass uncondemned; but we are not fools enough | 
to transgress against the laws of the country or to insti- | 


tute actions which we cannot properly maintain. We hope 
that the gentleman from Balham will now see us with a 
clear eye. 


Mr. Gardiner, the Editor of the Daily News, has once 
again been trying his hand at descriptive writing. 
This time he writes about Mr. Asquith in much the 
same style of sprawling adulation as he used in his peans 
about “Dr.” Clifford and Mr. Bryan the American 
demagogue. Here is an example of Mr. Gardiner’s method 
of writing a “ puff” :— 


When the history of this momentous period is 
written, the figure of Mr. Asquith will dominate it in 
a measure we do not now realise. The picturesque 
actor in politics browses on his glory while it is green 
He does not garner it when it is ripe. He passes 
across the stage to the plaudits of the throng, and 
when he has vanished he is forgotten. The Oriental 
splendours of Disraeli have faded into a legend, into 
a tale of little meaning, while the stature of Gladstone 
rises steadily higher in the field of the past. So it 
will be with Mr, Asquith. .No man ever played less 
to the gallery, refused more icily to affect a passion, 
an enthusiasm, a cause because it would profit him. 


His attitude to the people is stiff and aloof. Corio- 
lanus himself could hardly find fault with it. He will 
not tickle the ears of the groundlings. He will 


offer them no fireworks—give them no circuses. If 
they want the truth—good. Here it is plain and un- 
varnished. If they want tricks let them go elsewhere. 
He will lie for no office and play the buffoon for no 
audience. He will make no idle promises to win a 
cheer or a vote. He is the plain dealer. These are 
my terms—take them or leave them. This rigid, un- 
equivocating habit is the root of the envenomed attack 
on him by the militant suffragisis. He has stated 
his policy and he will say no more though they pull 
the knocker off his door and rain threatening Tetters 
Tact, you will say, is not one of his qualities. Tet us 
he grateful. There is plenty of tact about in these 
days and little truth. Let us make the most af 
that little. Fe 
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fashion that we may reasonably expect to see Mr. Belloc 
growing green with envy and Mr. Masterman looking to 
his laurels with an anxious eye. 


What Mr. Gardiner says in regard to Mr. Asquith is, 
of course, entirely false in fact and nauseous in manner. 
But we quite agree that Mr. Asquith cannot lie for any 
office so efficiently as can Mr. Ure, for instance, or give 
the public a circus performance so vulgarly as Mr. George, 
or play to the gallery with such brag and bombast as 
Mr. Churchill. In regard to the Coriolanus reference, we 
can only say that it seems unlikely to us that Coriolanus 
would have entirely approved of Mr. Asquith. Until Mr. 
Gardiner came on the scene there never appeared to us 
to be any very striking points of similarity between the 
two. But then, one discovers a lot of things when one 
The true position of Mr. 
Asquith in the public eye during the past elections may be 
illustrated by the following fable :— 


The Twin Knights of the Red Banner rode out 
bravely. Uphill and downhill they went at a most 
furious pace, and through quagmires and into many 
muddy ditches. And it was seen that a somewhat 
portly, respectable-seeming wight, in the middle way 
of life, followed after them wherever they went. And 
he laboured exceedingly, and was sorely spent. And 
someone, observing the poor old man’s grievous plight, 
cried out to the good knights Lloyd and Winston :— 

“Who is this respectable old man who labours so 
vainly to follow you through quagmires and into 
ditches?” 

Whereupon one made answer: 

“My good fellow, that is our leader”! 


We notice with amusement that certain quite well-known 
Radicals are seriously suggesting that Mr. Asquith should 
summarily end his difficulties with the House of Lords 
by creating some three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
new peers pledged to support all Radical measures. The 
idea is, of course, quite farcical, but it is nevertheless 
being advanced with every assumption of serious purpose. 
Some of the Radical journals have even ventured into 
details, and have told us that the new “ peerages” would 
be only life peerages, and that they would carry no 
financial grants. This latter assurance contains a grain 
of comfort, but we are still left in bewildered speculation 
as to how and where Mr. Asquith would discover his new 
peerage. Surely he does not contemplate depleting his 
own forces in the House of Commons? Putting this sug- 
gestion aside as unstable, we are forced to the conclusion 
that he will have to search amongst his following in the 
country. One begins already to see a possibility of the 
Rev. Sir William Robertson Nicoll having been born to 
even further greatness. Will it be Baron Nicoll or Vis- 
count Lumsden in the future? There is surely every reason 
to suppose that Mr. Robert Donald will now be elevated 
above the offices of the Chronicle. Mr. Donald must endea- 
vour to acquire a baronial mien, and as he has acquired 
so many things in the course of his interesting career, we 
sec no reason to regard such a task in acquisition as entirely 
hopeless. Other names that occur to us as possible reci- 
pients of Mr. Asquith’s honours are Mr. Clement Shorter 
—we wish it sould be “Lord Tussaud”—Mr. P. W 
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Wilson, Mr. Silas Hocking, and Mr. A. G. Gardiner. Mr. 
Spender would doubtless like to be a Duke of Westminster, 
but unfortunately for him he has been forestalled in the 


position. 





From a page article, called “The Poetry of Austin 
Dobson—Interesting Presentation to the Brilliant Lyrical 
Poet,” which appears in 7.P.’s Weekly, we take the follow- 
ing excerpts: 


Fastidiousness is of the essence of Mr. Dobson's 
genius; certainly the boast is not for him that he 
“never blotted a line.” Mr. Dobson is one of the 
happy instances of a poet who has become a classic 
in his lifetime. Controversies, misunderstandings, 
gibings, may assail other and greater poets, but his 
place is ‘assured. He deliberately made his own 
niche, as it were, stepped into it, and remains. He 
is, as Mr. Henry James might say, precisely there. 
Resembling Herrick in the perfection of his workman- 
ship, it is extremely improbable that he, like the 

greater lyrist, will have to be rediscovered by some 
assiduous editor two hundred years after his death. 


Later T.P. quotes his own sample of the brilliant lyrical 
poet. Here we are: 


He lived in that past Georgian day, 

When men were less inclined to say 

That “Time is Gold,” and overlay 
With toil their pleasure ; 

He held some land, and dwelt thereon— 

Where, I forget—the house is gone; 

His Christian name, I think, was John 
His surname, Leisure. 


He liked the well-wheel’s creaking tongue— 
He liked the thrush that stopped and sung— 
He liked the drone of flies among 

His netted peaches ; 
He liked to watch the sunlight fall 
Athwart his ivied orchard wall; 
Or pause to catch the cuckoo’s call 

Beyond the beeches. 


And beneath, T.P. ejaculates: “ What fragrance, what ex- 
quisite serenity are there.” T.P. omits to point out that 
“he liked the thrush that stopped and sung” is Board 
of Trade grammar, and that “flies” do not “drone.” 
For our own part we say that anybody who asserts 
that “The Gentleman of the Old School” is “brilliant 
lyrical poetry ” is entirely unacquainted with the meaning 
of lyrical poetry. T.P. is also good enough to inform 
us that to read Mr. Austin Dobson’s “ Good-night, 
Babette,” in the right mood “is to experience a strange 
sense of spiritual purification.” We hope that Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor will continue to read “ Good-night, Babette,” till 
Ireland gets Home Rule; for if ever there was a journal 
which needed a trifle of spiritual uplifting it is 7. P.’s 
Weekly. ‘We believe that Mr. Austin Dobson is in receipt 
of two pensions—one for his services to the Board of Trade 
and the other for “his eminence as a poet.” We think 
that he must have rendered better services to the Board of 
Trade than he has ever rendered to poetry. He is an old 
man, and his seventieth birthday is no doubt important 
to himself and to his family. Literary England, headed 
by Mr. Arthur Waugh, of Chapman and Hall and the 
Daily Chronicle, has celebrated his quite innocent birth- 
day with a presentation of plate. We have uo wish to 
object; but when people of the T. P. O’Connor stamp 
dalk about the “poetry” of Austin Dobson and describe 
Austin Dobson as “the brilliant lyrical poet” it is our 
plain duty to demur. Mr. Dobson is a pretty and amusing 
versifier, and that is the end of him. To compare him as 
T. P. does with Herrick, and to Herrick’s disadvantage, 
is the sheerest literary impertinence. 


Go ogle 





HYMN TO PAN 
(From the Greek.) 


Tell me, O Muse, concerning the dear son 
Of Hermes, the goat-footed, twy-horned one, 
The lover of weird noises, he that dwells 
With dancing Nymphs among the woody dells— 
Those Nymphs that tread the crested cliffs and call 
On Pan with long wild hair, the pastoral 
Deity. He within his lordship hath 
The peaks of mountains, and the stony path. 
He has his portion in the summit snows, 
Or through the woven copses comes and goes; 
And sometimes he is drawn to silent wells, 
And sometimes, through the craggy pinnacles, 
Climbs to the over-topping peak that shows 
The outspread flock below it. Ay, he goes 
Ever on high and hoary hills to find 
And pierce among the knolls the savage kind 
Our keen-eyed deity; and with a.song 
At evening from the chase he comes along 
Breathing sweet strains upon his reeds. Ah, sure, 
That bird cannot o’erpass him that doth pour 
Her plaint and honey song in leafy shades 
Of bloomy Spring! With him the mountain-maids, 
Those singers clear, with light foot wandering 
By the black water of a fountain, sing, 
While Echo moans about the mountain crest, 
And with quick steps the god, to the dance addrest, 
Hither and thither leaps into the ring. 
With a lynx’ tawny hide for covering 
His back is clad; and with clear strains of song 
His breast is gladdened in the meadow ground, 
Where in soft grass a many-mingled throng 
Of crocus and sweet hyacinth abound. 

M. Jourpain. 





THE LAST GASPS OF MR. 
ASQUITH 


Tue political situation at the present moment is intensely 
interesting, and from a Unionist point of view replete 
with diverting possibilities. View the situation from almost 
any standpoint and it will be apparent that Unionism has 
nothing to lose from any conceivable combination of politi- 
cal circumstances in the immediate future, but on the 
contrary has everything to gain. On the other hand, Mr. 
Asquith and his friends find themselves in a pleasant posi- 
tion, closely analogous to that of men who are inexorably 
condemned to an inevitable death, but who are permitted 
to engage their fancies in choosing the means of their 
own extinction. Mr. Asquith and any Government of 
Radicals that he can possibly form is doomed to a speedy 
extermination. The death sentence has been pronounced, 
but the manner of the execution remains a matter open to 
speculation and debate. Will the new Asquith Govern- 
ment be slowly worried to death by the Irish Terriers? 
Will Comrade Keir and the Red Flag Socialists deliver 
the finishing blow, or will the Government die voluntarily 
with the spurious courage of despair! These things and 
many other collateral matters cau only be finally resolved 
for us in the course of time. But in the meanwhile it be- 
hoves all Unionists to examine the constituents of their own 
strength and policy, whilst reviewing the situation of the 
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enemy. That situation presents such a spectacle of chaos 
and tangled purposes as has seldom been witnessed. In 
the first place, Mr. Asquith has definitely pledged himself 
not to accept office until the right of the House of Lords 
to exercise revisionary powers has been sensibly limited. 
How the constitution is thus to be altered no responsible 
person has yet dared to suggest. The wilder spirits in 
the Radical press are babbling insanely about an appeal 
to the Sovereign and Koval prerogatives, but no one out- 
side the doors of a lunatic asylum cherishes the delusion 
that King Edward, a constitutional monarch, has any 
power to shut up the House of Lords or to alter the 
constitution in any other fashion either on his_ per- 
sonal responsibility or at the bidding of men of the 
type of Lloyd George and Winston Churchill. Even 
Mr. Asyuith has sufficient sense not to believe these things, 
just as he is a sufficiently unscrupulous politician to say 
them on the eve of an election. We may, then, dismiss all 
this twadd'e about Mr. Asquith and his colleagues refus- 
ing office until the Lords’ veto has been restricted as so 
much rant and cant. We shall probably hear no more 
about it, for Taz Acapemy takes this opportunity of inforin- 
ing its readers that it has valid and circumstantial 
information to the effect that Mr. Asquith is not only deter- 
mined to accept office, but is also determined to whittle 
down Mr. George's Budget of last year until the first 
Finance Bill of nineteen hundred and ten (which will, of 
course, act retrospectively) shall bear no more relation to 
the so-called Finance Bill of nineteen hundred and nine 
than did Mr. Birrell’s very curious and perfectly insin- 
cere Irish Government Bill to the Home Rule Bill ot 
Mr. Gladstone. In the first place the whisky clauses will 
assuredly have to be altered out of all recognition. Mr. 
Redmond will demand this, and Mr. Redmond will not 
be denied. He is in the position of a dictator, and he 
will use his powers to their utmost capacity. In the 
second place it cannot now be reasonably supposed that 
a Radical Government will attempt to proceed with the 
iniquitous land taxes. Practically every constituency in 
England that could possibly be affected by these taxes 
has voted against them. The country is against them; 
even the Irish are against them ; anda Radical Government 
will have no pretext or excuse for pretending thai they 
enjoy a mandate to meddle with the land any more than 
they have to purchase decorated pocket-handkerchiefs for 
the interesting inhabitants of Boriogoo.aga. 

Two things are fairly evident. The first important 
measures of legislation introduced by a Radical Government 
into the next Parliament will be a Home Rule Bill for 
Ireland, introduced at the bidding of Mr. Redmond and the 
Nationalists, and a Right to Work Bill, introduced at 
the bidding of Mr. Keir Hardie and the Socialists. It 
will, of course, be remembered that when the avowed 
Socialist party brought their Right to Work proposals 
before the last House of Commons, Mr. Asquith and 
his colleagues, anxious to maintain some show of authority 
and independence, and eager, for strategical purposes, 
publicly to dissociate themselves from some frankly 
Socialistic measure, opposed and defeated the Labour 
Party’s demands. But times have altered since then. The 
mammoth majority has dwindled away to vanishing-point. 
The strength and the heart have gone out of the Liberal 
stalwarts. They can no more refuse the demands of the 
Labour Party than they can refuse the demands of the 
Nationalists. S0 we may expect the Home Rule Bill and 
the Right to Work Bill amongst the first measures of pro- 
posed legislation. So much for the Government. What 
of the Opposition? 

The Unionists will be the strongest party in the House 
of Commons, the most united in purpose, the most effec- 
tive in debate. Behind the strength and solidity of 
Unionism there is a clearly conceived and defined pro- 
gramme. We are pledged to the protection and stimula- 
tion of British trade by Tariff Reform, we are pledged 
to thé establishment of an ail-powerful Navy, we are 
pledged to preserving the liberty of the parent to have 
his child taught the religion of his fathers, and we 
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are pledged to the upholding of the present British con- 
stitution. Ours is a constructive policy, not a destructive 
one, and Unionism has only to preserve a solid front and 
a cheerful confidence to achieve an early and sweeping 
victory. But if, on the other hand, Unionism is to be 
tempted from its principles by elusive prospects of cheap 
successes into unnatural and destructive alliances, then 


' we may expect nothing but deserved and just disaster. 


We take this opportunity to sound a note of warning, 
because it is apparent to us that certain false friends and 
weak-minded adherents to the Unionist cause are already 
beginning to advocate serious and impossible departures 
from principle for the purposes of party. In this way 
we find the Jfurning J’ust beginning to truckle to the 
outery for a reform of the House of Lords, which is not 
really surprising when we remember that the interests 
of such staunch Conservatives as Mr. “Lulu” Harcourt, 
a former Radical Minister, and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, the 
Radical representative of one of the Salford divisions of 
Manchester, are largely centred in the Morning Post. It 
should be remembered also that the Post did its little 
utmost to lose East Marylebone for the Unionist cause 
by running a second candidate in the person of “our Mr. 
Jebb,” and that the /’o<f, at a time when the fortunes of 
Unionism were in their lowest and most precarious state, 
seized the occasion persistently to attack Mr. Balfour in 
a series of articles that could hardly be exceeded in 
violence by the Deaily News or the Morning Leader. Mean- 
while we notice, what is even more serious, that certain 
writers in journals so wide apart as the Fortnightly Review 
and the Daily Mul have been openly advocating a 
National Assembly for Ireland. | The reasons advanced 
by the writer in the Fortn/ghtly Review are very different 
from the reasons advanced by one who contributes an article 
under the name of “Irishman” to the Duly Mail, but 
the proposals are practically identical, inasmuch as they 
advocate Home Rule on the instalment system. This is 
impossible. There can be no alliance between Unionism 
and Nationalism. By their very names the two parties 
are inimical to one another, and any surrender on our 
part of the principles of the Union would be an act as 
traitorous to the small but sturdy band of loyal Irishmen 
as it would be disastrous to the great and all-important. 
principles with which the Unionist party is identified. 
There can be no open or disguised nibbling at the Home 
Rule bait. There can be no recurrence of that anomalous 
and disastrous Irish policy once inaugurated by Mr. 
George Wyndham, with a result that his own politicak 
career was, for the time being at least, practically ex- 
tinguished. The folly of the “Wyndham wobbling” is 
perfectly fresh in our minds to-day, and the Unionist 
party will see to it that in this case, at all events, history 
shall not repeat itself? 

The impossibility of any alliance between the Unionist 
and Nationalist parties, the absolute inevitable antagonism 
of the two forces, becomes doubly apparent when one con- 
siders the true character of the Irish leaders and the true 
nature of their intentions. Mr. John Redmond is a man 
of peace and fair words to-day. ‘He is full of assurances 
and professions of loyalty, but it should be remembered 
that this same Mr. Redmond has been as violently and 
as definitely anti-English in his expressed opinions on 
certain suitable occasions as have any of his wildest fol- 
lowers. Some years ago Mr. Redmond remarked to a 
reporter of the Vew Fork Herald :—“ What Ireland wanis 
is Home Rule and a Government of its own, and that 
is what Ireland is going to have. I hope to see Ireland 
placed in the scale of nations much after the fashion of 
the United States as to constitution.” Three years after 
this Mr. T. P. O'Connor, speaking at Haverhill, Massa- . 
chusetts, said :—‘ Give to us as you gave to Parnell, and 
I'll promise you that within a few years Ireland’s liberty 
will be won, so that her emblem will take its place along 
with the other flags of the world’s nations.” Of course, 
Mr. O’Connor and Mr. Redmond may attempt to explain 
away these quotations by pleading the acknowledged 
licence employed by Irish orators who go on the stump. 
for American dollars, but it is clear that both Mr. 
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O'Connor and Mr. Redmond must admit that they have 
either advocated Separation or been guilty of gross political 
dishonesty. We have only to scrutinise the record of the 
men to whom the Rajslicals wish to hand over the Govern- 
ment of Ireland to see the traitorous nature of this Irish- 
Radical alliance. So far as THe Acapemy is concerned, at 
all events, we have not such short memories as Mr. Red- 
mond and the Radicals seem to suppose the English people 
have as a nation. We remember, for instance, that in 
_ August, 1901, Mr. Redmond, speaking in the House of 
Commons, “ prayed God that the resistance of the Boers 
might be strengthened.” We further remember that a 
certain Patrick Ford visited Ireland at the invitation of 
Mr. Redmond, and is now a supporter of Mr. Redmond, 
this same Patrick Ford having been described by a Royal 
Commission as “a known advocate of crime and the use 
of ‘dynamite.” The man Ford is editor of ‘a sheet called 
the Zrish World, where he has said, in appealing for funds 
for the United Irish League:—‘“If any set of Irishmen 
see their way to successfully attack England by physical 
force, why let them go ahead and God bless them. If 
there is any dynamite or lyddite that will blow the British 
Empire up into the clouds or down into the bottomless 
pit, why let it be used and forthwith. We believe in all 
that sort of thing, and we feel that the men at the head 
of the United Irish League are not contrary-minded.” 
For our part we do not “ believe in all that sort of thing,” 
but: we remember that the head of the United Irish League 
happens to be Mr. John Redmond, who remarked in Dublin 
less than two years ago:—‘“If there are men who are 
more extreme than we are, my prayer for them is success 
to all their ideals and all their hopes.” As the chief ideal 
of these good and valiant men appears to be blowing the 
British Empire up into the clouds with dynamite or send- 
ing it down into the bottomless pit with lyddite we are 
afraid: we cannot join in Mr. Redmond’s solemn prayers 
and supplication. We have only one more quotation to 
make from Irish speeches—a quotation from a speech 
delivered in Kilkenny on the fourth of last December 
by a traitor called John Macbride, who served with the 
Boer forces in the South African war. Macbride remarked 
last month :— 


You are all familiar with the old ballad which 
says “The French are on the Sea,” but nowadays we 
know it is the Germans who are taking to the sea, 
and we can only pray that they will not remain so 
long at sea as the French have. Should they land in 
Ireland, they will be received with willing hearts and 
strong hands, and should England be their destina- 
tion, it is to be hoped that they will find time to 
disembark 100,000 rifles and a few score cannon, with 
ammunition for same, and this land will be as free 
as the Lord God meant it should be. 


This disgraceful speech was received with loud cheers by 
the Nationalists of Kilkenny. To such men as Macbride, 
Ford, Redmond, and O'Connor Mr. Asquith is willing 
to deliver Ireland as a price for a further period of office. 
To contemplate such an action is to contemplate an act as 
cowardly to the loyal minority of Irishmen as it is 
traitorous to the Empire. -Let Mr. Asquith, Mr. George, 
and party try their hands at the delicate task of Empire- 
breaking. The Unionist party, whether numerically weak 
or strong in the House of Commons, will have none of 
it, and the Unionist party represents the bulk of the 
English people. And so long as Unionism remains fixed 
in purpose and loyal to principle the party will continue 
as the accredited representatives of England and all that 
is typically English. On the other hand, if there should 
ever be. any paltering with traitors, any sudden sub- 
servience of principle to party gain, we can look for nothing 
but ultimate. extinction, whether by the dynamite of the 
Patrick Fords and the John Macbrides or at the hands 
of an incensed and betrayed people. 
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CLEMENTINA STIRLING 
GRAHAM 


Tus very clever and witty lady, a remarkable and out- 
standing personage even among the bright and brilliant 
society of the Scottish capital, was introduced to me, as 
well as to many others, nearly forty years ago by no less 
a writer than Dr. John Brown, author of “ Rab and his 
Friends.” In introducing her, Dr. Brown writes in 1865: 
“Those who knew the best of Edinburgh society—and 
when was there ever a better than that best ?—must 
remember the personations of an old Scottish gentlewoman 
by Miss Stirling Graham. . They. will recall that 
blithe and winning face, sagacious and sincere, that kindly 
cheery voice, that rich and quiet laugh, that mingled sense 
and sensibility which met, in her, who, with all her gifts 
and keen perception of the odd, and power of embodying © 
it, never gratified her consciousness of these powers, or 
ever played 
“* Her quips and cranks and wanton wiles’ 

so as to give pain to any human being. .”’ And 
then her Scotch! “ Blossoming out everywhere as blithe, 
expressive, and unexpected as a gowan or sweet-briar 
rose i the language which our Scottish gentry 
and judges and men of letters spoke not long ago, that 
language in which what is best of Robert Burns may—if 
we cease to know and use it—ere long lie buried.” 

It was the Edinburgh of Sir Walter Scott, of those 
Lords of Session, Newton and Eldon, Rutherford and 
Gillies ; greater than any of Lord Cockburn, whose “ Edin- 
burgh is as quiet as the grave, or even Peebles,” we still 
remember as well as his famous characterisation of a 
tedious pleader. One afternoon, coming down the Mound 
from Court, about five p.m., a friend met him and said, 
“You're looking tired; have you been all this time in 
Court?” “Yes,” he said, querulously; “it was that 
man ——!” “Did he take up your time at that rate?” 
“Time! He exhausted Time and encroached on Eternity.” 

Then there was the famous Lord Jeffrey, “ unsparing 
and true as a rapier,” and with a “ mouth made to speak 
to and bewitch women”; and John Archibald Murray and 
Michael Angelo Taylor, “the conjunction of whose names 
is glory and peculiarity enough.” Also Count Flahault, 
who was asked by a famous whist player, whom he had 
beaten, and apropos of his being one of Napoleon’s 
aides-de-camp, “ How did Bonaparte look after the Battle 
of Waterloo?” replied, “ Just as you do, sir.” It is among 
such as these that Dr. John Brown describes Sir Walter 
“moving about, the greatest and naturallest of them all, 
like a Newfoundland dog or his own Maida among his 
fellows, the healthiest and manliest of our men of letters, 
frank, open, and full of work as the day, with that homely, 
burly frame, that shrewd, pawky face, with its grey. eyes 
and heavy eyebrows, its tall tower-like skull (he used to 
say his hat was small; but then, he filled it!), eyes, when 
at rest heavy, filled with latent genius and story, “like 
music slumbering on its instrument,” when awake and 
lighted from within, how alive, how full of fun, making 
his rich voice and rich laugh all the richer.” “ And the 
women of these times,” again to quote the genial author 
of “ Rab and his Friends,” “ how worthy, how, in scientific 
phrase, complementary of the men, meeting them in all 
common interests half-way, neither more nor less—their 
companions, well read, well bred, free yet refined, full of 
spirit and sense, with a strong organ of adhesiveness as 
our friends the phrenologists would say.” 

Among these ladies one of the most conspicuous was 
Clementina Stirling Graham. She was born in May, 1782, 
‘and wag the elder daughter of Patrick Stirling, of Pit- 
tendreich, Forfarshire, and his wife Amelia Graham, who 
in 1802 succeeded to the small estate of Duntrune, near 
Dundee. On her doing so, her husband took the surname 
of Graham. Mrs. Graham was one of four daughters of 
Alexander Graham, of Duntrune, whose ancestors, William 
and James, both active Jacobites in 1715 and 1745, 
respectively assumed the title of Viscount Dundee, as the 
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nearest representatives of their kinsman, John Graham 
of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. 

Miss Graham spent most of her life between the gay 
capital and quiet Duntrune. In the former she gratified 
her partiality for the society of men of letters and of art; 
and in the latter she enjoyed her taste for a country life. 
In both she dispensed a wise charity and was extremely 
popular. She had a great fund of quiet and playful 
humour, and had a keen appreciation of wit in others. 


In Edinburgh she had what would be called in France 
a salon, where peer, lord and merchant, the doctor, lawyer 
and artist met together, and under her skilful hospitality 
were all at home. She had a wonderful gift of mimicry 
and remarkable powers of personation, over and over again 
successfully mystifying her acquaintances and friends under 
various clever disguises. 

She was the author of one or two pleasing songs; and 
translated from the French and published in 1829 “The 
Bee Preserver,” by Jonas de Gelien. a Swiss author, for 
which she received a medal from the Highland Society. 
She also published in 1865 her “ Mystifications” on the 
urgent entreaty of Dr. John Brown. 

It is of these “ Mystifications” or Personations that I 
desire in this paper to give some account. 

One evening, at the theatre, Mr., afterwards Lord, 
Jeffrey requested Miss Graham to let him see her “Old 
Lady,” and on condition that they should have someone 
to take in Miss Graham promised to introduce her to 
him very soon. For Lord Jeffrey Miss Graham enter- 
tained the highest regard, and spoke io him as one “whom 
flattery or success could not spoil or taint.” 

On the Monday following her promise, having ascer- 
tained that Lord Jeffrey was to dine at home, she set out 
in a coach from Lord Gillies’s accompanied by Miss Helen 
Carnegy, of Craigo, as her daughter, and arrived at the 
future Judge's house between five and six o'clock. 

Lord Gillies Miss Graham describes as “every inch a 
man and a judge, strong, clear, prompt, inevitable, with 
a tenderness and consideration of heart that only such 
men can have and give.” She remembers “well his 
keen, shrewd, handsome authoritative face, his shapely, 
well-knit legs in his Hessian boots.” It is to Miss Car- 
negy that the second and public edition of “ The Mystifica- 
tions” is dedicated. “They are,” she savs, “now going 
to make their début in the ‘wide. wide world,’ and there 
is no one so well qualified, or with so good a right ta 
introduce them as the Heiress of Pitlyal, ihe dear Rosebud 
herself.” She adds, “There are few survivors of these 
pleasant evenings; vour beloved sister, Mrs. Gillies, and 
Many more of the bright spirits have passed away, but 
they live again in the breathings of the past, and may 
yet give a spark of life to a weary hour.” 

It was a winter evening when Miss Graham and Miss 
Carnegy were ushered into the little parlour in which 
Mr. Jeffrey received visitors. There was a blazing fire 
and wax-lights on the table, and the lawyer had laid 
down his book and seemed to be in the act of joining the 
ladies in the drawing-room before dinner. 

This is how Miss Graham describes herself as in the 
réle of “The Lady Pitlyal,” My. Jeffrey stepped for- 
ward to receive her. 

“She was a sedate-looking little woman, of an inquisi- 
tive, law-loving countenance; a mouth in which not a 
vestige of a tooth was to be seen (this fraud she accom- 
plished by drawing her lips over her own natural set of 
good white teeth), and a pair of old-fashioned spectacles 
on her nose, that rather obscured a pair of eyes, that 
had not altogether lost their lustre, and that gave to the 
voice as much of the nasal sound as indicated the age 
of its possessor to be some years between the grand climac- 
teric and fourscore. She was dressed in an Irish poplin 








of silver grey, a white cashmere shawl, a mob cap with a | 


band of thin muslin that fastened it below the chin, and 
a small black silk bonnet that shaded her eves from any 
glare of light. Her right hand was supported by an 
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antique gold-headed cane, and she leant with the other 
on the arm of her daughter ”—Miss Ogilvy, who was also 
suitably attired and got up to act her part. 

“Well,” said Mr. Jeffrey, after seating the old lady in 
a chair opposite his own. 

“Weel,” replied her Ladyship, “I am come to tak’ a 
word o’ the law frae you. My husband, the late Ogilvy 
of Pitlyal, among other property which he left to me 
was a house and a yard at the town end of Keiriemuir, 
also a kiln and a malt barn. The kiln and the barn 
were rented by a man they ca’d John Playfair, and John 
Playfair subsells them to another man they cad Willy 
Cruickshank, and Willy Cruickshank purchased a cargo 
of damaged lint, and ye wadna hinder Willy to dry the 
lint upon the kiln, and the lint took low and kindled the 
cuples and the slates flew off, and a’ the flooring was 
brunt to the ground, and naething left standin’ but the 
bare wa's. Now it wasna’ insured and I want to ken wha’s 
to pay the damage, for John Playfair says he has naething 


; ado wi? it, and Willy Cruickshank says he has naething 


ty do it we, and I am determined no’ to tak’ it off their 
hand the way it is.” 

Mr. Jeffrey asks if the case has been in any of the 
Courts. 

The lady replies :-— ‘ 

“Ou ay, it has been in the Shirra-court of: Forfar and 
Shirra Duff was a gude man and he kent me, and would 
ha’ gien it in my favour, but that clattering creature 
Jamie L’Amy cam’ in and he gave it against me.” 

Mr. Jeffrey replies that he had no doubt Mr. L’Amy 


| would give a very fair decision and that the Minister 


of Blairgowrie, whom she calls “but a fule body,” gave 
her very good advice when he advised her not to go to 
law. On her saying “if you dinna gie’t in my favour, 
T'll no be sair pleased,” Jeffrey smiled and said he could 
not promise to do that. 

He then asks her about her papers and she enquires 
as to a good agent. 

Then her ladyship drew from her pocket a large old- 
fashioned leather pocket book, with silver clasps, out of 
which she presented him with a letter directed to himself. 
He did not look at it but threw it carelessly on the table. 
She now offered him a pinch of snuff from a massive gold 
box and then selected another folded paper from the 
pocket-book which she presented to him, saying, “Here 
is a prophecy that I would like you to look at and explain 
to me.” 

He begged to be excused, saying, “I believe your lady- 
ship will find me more skilled in the law than the 
prophets.” On her insisting, Jeffrey read the following 
lines headed: “Extract from the Prophecies of Pitlyal.” 


“When the crown and the head shall disgrace ane 
anither 
And the Bishops on the Bench shall gae a’ wrang the- 
gither, 
When Tory or Whig 
Fills the judge’s wig; 
When the lint o’ the Miln 
Shall reek on the kiln: 
O’er the Light of the North 
When the Glamour breaks forth 
And its wild fire so red, 
With the daylight is spread; 
When woman shrinks not from the ordeal of tryal 
There is triumph and fame for the house of Pitlyal.” 


£ The “Light of the North” was Mr. Jeffrey, the 

Glamour ” was herself; but we must give the Lady 
Pitlyal’s own interpretation, as she appeared unconscious 
of the true meaning. 


(To he Continued.) 
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MUSIC AT THE COURT OF 
FREDERICK THE GREAT 


In the midst of all the stress and turmoil of modern 
concert life, it is with something like a sense of relief 
that we occasionally turn back for a moment to the 
musical gatherings of a bygone age. The pictures of 
Adolph Menzel have made us all familiar with the appear- 


ance of the delightful chamber concerts of the eighteenth - 


century, more especially with those of Potsdam and Berlin 
during the reign of Frederick the Great. In dealing with 
the artistic achievements of royal personages it is often 
difficult to appreciate their real value, but thanks to the 
contemporary records, and his own compositions, 
Frederick II. as an artist stands out quite clearly, and 
fully justifies an eighteenth-century critic, who asserted 
the King’s right to be judged, not as a monarch, but as a 
musician. ‘To anyone believing in the power of surround- 
ings, it must seem strange, on reading the history of 
Frederick’s childhood, that every artistic instinct in the 
boy was not utterly destroyed by his education. 


Frederick William I., “the great drill sergeant of the 
Prussian nation,” was ‘a profound believer in military 
discipline, and the Crown Prince was treated with a 
severity which knew no bounds. His natural taste for 
music and literature was crushed to the best of his father’s 


ability under the iron heel of routine, and it was only in | 


secret that he and his sister Wilhelmina managed to some 
small extent to enjoy the artistic delights they both 
loved. Perhaps his musical leanings might have been 
almost extinguished had it not been for the visit which 
the Prussian royalties paid to August der Starke, Elector 
of Saxony, when Frederick was about sixteen. This 
sovereign had succeeded in collecting artists of every sort 
around him, and in making his capital by far the most 
brilliant of Germany, in which, indeed, was reflected much 
of the taste and luxury of Versailles. Dresden had 
always ‘been a stronghold of German-Italian opera, which 
was greatly encouraged by Augustus, so that the perform- 


ances given for the King of Prussia may well have been | 


an eye-opening for the sensitive Crown Prince, accustomed 
to the rigorous simplicity of life in Berlin. 

It was whilst in Saxony that Frederick also met the 
musician with whom he was afterwards so closely asso- 
ciated, Johann Joachim Quantz, undoubtedly the greatest 
flute player of his century. Quantz was born in Ober- 
scheden in 1697, and was at this time in Dresden as flutist 
and oboist, though he afterwards went to Rome, Paris, 
and London in order to study all schools of composition 
and playing. Frederick had a passionate love for the 
flute, so that after his return to Berlin, and during his 
imprisonment in Ciistrin, all his spare time was spent in 
practising that instrument, on which he attained great 
skill. 

Happier days followed his marriage when he had his 
own establishment at Rheinsberg, and where at length he 
could indulge his love of music to the full. He gathered 
together a small orchestra of fifteen performers under the 
leadership of Quantz and Carl Graun, who later played 
such an important part in the musical history of Berlin. 
Graun was born in 1701, and as a boy was a scholar of the 
Kreuzschule in Dresden, where he was greatly influenced 
by the Italian operatic performances of the royal theatre. 
He was engaged successively as singer and conductor at 
Brunswick, and it was in the latter capacity that he came 
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to Rheinsberg. Here the Crown Prince must often have 
discussed with him the possibility of putting his favourite 
plan into execution, namely, that of founding an opera 
in Berlin. The only blot on the otherwise idyllic life of 
Rheinsberg was the difficulty which Frederick seems to 
have had in keeping the peace between his rival musicians, 
and in a letter to Wilhelmina he complains of the 
jealousies which sometimes arose. 


After his accession in 1740, when to quote his own 
words, he became the “first servant of the State,” the 
King did not long delay his scheme of forming an opera 
in his capital, and the new theatre was opened with a 
performance of Graun’s “Rodelinda.” In literature, as is 
well known, Frederick’s taste was governed almost entirely 
by French influence, but in music he was distinctly 
patriotic, preferring the German school, and wishing, if 
possible, that all the works given in Berlin should be by 
German composers. Graun was now firmly established 
as Kapellmeister, and for many years he and Hasse were 
well-nigh the only musicians who wrote for the Berlin 
stage. The King was exceedingly fond of Hasse’s music, 
and made more than one attempt to persuade him to leave 
Dresden for Prussia, but Hasse withstood all the induce 
ments held out, contenting himself with occasional visits 
t> his royal admirer. The competition between Graun 
and Hasse lasted for many years, during which Graun 
produced no less than twenty-six large operas, all of 
which, however, possess but little living interest for us 
to-day. This is chiefly owing to the almost entire absence 
of dramatic instinct, for, as an eighteenth-century French 
writer remarked, “The drama is used solely as the excuse 
for a concert,” and in many cases the chief object was 
merely to show off the singers’ abilities. Frederick, who 
went regularly to the opera, collected, indeed, a number of 
brilliant Italian singers, who quickly made Berlin famous 
for the excellence of its performances, a state of things 
which lasted a considerable time. Gradually, however, 
the King began to find out that the opera made consider- 
able demands on his finances, and he was already coming 
to look on it as a somewhat expensive luxury, when the 
Seven Years’ War helped to cool his enthusiasm, whilst an 


| irreparable blank was caused by Graun’s death in 1759. 


Some years elapsed before anyone was named as his suc- 
cessor, till eventually Agricola, one of Johann Sebastian 
Bach's best known pupils, took up the duties of Kapell- 
meister, but although the representations continued more 
or less brilliantly, the King’s interest seems to have 
waned, until it finally ceased completely. 


In spite of the fact that Graun was popular with 
Frederick and his contemporaries chiefly as an operatic 
composer, his claim to immortality is certainly based on 
his chamber and organ music. His Te Deum is a parti- 
cularly fine specimen of choral writing. and hie oratorio, 
“Der Tod Jesu,” which is given every year in Berlin, 
shows his genius'in the most favourable light. Curiously 
enough, Frederick never seems to have taken much account 
of these really great works, and, indeed, German Protes- 
tant church music was a sealed book to him. He had no 
sympathy with the intellectual and religious aspirations 
of this form of art, and never even seems to have cared 
to hear any of Bach’s sacred works. 

If the King lacked interest in church music, he was, 
however, passionately fond of chamber music of every 
sort, and here we seem to come into closest touch with 
him as a man and a musician. Sans-Souci, with its delight- 
ful music rooms, was at this time his favourite residence, 
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and no more perfect mi/iew could have been found for the 
concert which the King held whenever possible from six 
to nine o’clock. At these times he would often play as 
many as three concertos besides solo pieces, and the pro- 
grammes were generally made up of his own compositions 
or those of Quantz. A real friendship existed between 
the two, and Quantz never seems to have pandered to his 
royal pupil in any way by flattery, although he alone 
had the right to applaud the King’s performance. Quantz 
was not only a wonderful virtuoso, but he made numerous 
improvements in the flute, and was the author of a well- 
known theoretical work. He was certainly one of the 
greatest composers for the flute of his age, leaving more 
than three concertos, written for the most part for the 
King, and also a number of sonatas, trios, etc. 


Frederick had also formed an admirable string quar- 
tette, led by Franz Benda, the famous violinist. This 
artist was the eldest of four brothers, each of whom held 
the position of Kammermusiker at the Berlin Court. 
Not only was Franz Benda a man of very rare musical 
gifts, but also of a most charming disposition, for whom 
the King had a great affection. The string quartette, 
besides its own performances, was expected to accompany 
all the concertos, whilst one of the Court pianists did the 
same for the sonatas which were plaved. To accompany 
at that time was by no means as simple as it is accounted 


to-day, for the flute part alone was written out fully, with | 


a figured bass below it. From this the pianist was called 
upon to freely improvise his part, which had, however, to 
keep within the limits of an accompaniment, and which, 
if well done, demanded a very finished musician. This 
habit of merely noting down a skeleton bass often makes 
it exceedingly difficult for us to reproduce the works as 
their composers really intended them to be played. 


A long way the most renowned of Frederick's Court 
pianists was Karl Philipp Emmanuel Bach, the second 
and best known son of the great Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Karl Philipp Emmanuel was alike excellent as a per- 
former and composer, but from all accounts he does not 
seem to have been of quite the same accommodating nature 
as Benda or Quantz, and must have chafed considerably 


at the restrictions put upon him, although he was assisted } 


in his work by two other thorough musicians, Fasch and 
Nichelmann. The King would sometimes allow a few 
privileged outsiders to be present at the musical gather- 
ings; but, as a rule, he preferred no audience but his 
immediate artistic entourage, and an invitation was always 
considered a great honour. ‘ 


Nearly all the Court musicians had been in more or 
less close connection with Johann Sebastian Bach, of 
whose chamber works the King was an ardent admirer, 
greatly desiring to know him personally, so that Bach at 
length consented to visit Berlin, where he was received 
with the utmost cordiality. It is said that, as the music 
was beginning one evening, the day’s list of arrivals in the 
capital was brought to the King, who, glancing over it, 
saw Bach’s name. 

With the words “Gentlemen, the old Bach has come,” 

Frederick stopped the concert, and the great master was 
hurried to the palace, where the impatient King was wait- 
ing to hear him try some new pianos of Silbermann’s, the 
famous instrument maker. The pianos played on by 
Bach are still to be seen, and it is certain that he took 
the utmost interest in all the new improvements, especially 
in those of Silbermann, who, indeed, was one of the 
first constructors of the so-called ‘“ Hammerklavier.” 
Frederick never tired of listening to Bach’s improvisa- 
tions, and the latter afterwards used the first theme given 
him by the King in the “ Musikalisches Opfer,” which he 
dedicated to Frederick the Great. 
.-Not merely in the galleries of Potsdam and Berlin, but 
also on his campaigns and journeys, the flute was the 
King’s constant companion, and it was only when he 
became crippled with gout that he had to abandon the 
concerts, much to his regret. 
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Throughout his busy life Frederick . always found 
leisure to devote to composition, which he had studied with 
Quantz and Graun, and many of the numbers in Graun’s 
operas are to be ascribed to the King, though he is cer- 
tainly at his best in the sonatas for flute and his other 
chamber music. He cannot, perhaps, rank with Quantz as 
a composer for the flute, but his music, although not deep, 
is nearly always pleasant and well written, with many 
charming passages and melodies, in which the sincere, 
cultivated musician can be traced. Even though these 
works are oftén neglected to-day, yet Frederick the Great 
will ever live not merely as one af the most generous 
patrons that music has ever had, but also as an artist who 
did not fear, in his own words, to “m’abandonner & la 
posterité; elle peut me juger en toute liberté.” 





REVIEWS 
BRITISH PLACE NAMES 


British Place Names in their Historical Setting. 
Epuunp McUCiurg, M.A. (8.P.C.K. 5s. net.) 


“Tr there were no written histories of our country,” 
says the author, “ we should still be able to construct one 
from things as they are.” Indeed, the character of 
this excellent book bears out the above statement to a 
very remarkable degree. For, from the simple nomencla- 
ture of our towns and villages, together with the physical 
features of the country, Mr. McClure gives us both a 
learned and interesting account of Britain during the 
periods of the Roman and Teutonic invasions. There are 
elements involved in the names of places, for instance, which 
are not to be traced to an English source. These elements 
the author classifies roughly into Celtic, Latin, and Scan- 
dinavian. So the former is assigned its modern division 
into Goidelic (which embraces Irish, Manx, and Scottish 
Gaelic), and Brythonic, which includes Ancient British 
(and Gaulish), Cornish, Breton, Cymric or Welsh, and 
probably Pictish. Our own Goidelic branch is said, by 
D’Arbois de Jubainville, to be derived from the Celtic- 
speaking people of North-West Germany, numbers of 
which race passed into the British Islands about 800 B.C. 
The author, however, queries the further statement of the 
same writer that, about the year 630 B.C., a Brythonic 
people called the Belgmw settled in Britain, as Cesar 
states that the Belge differed from the Gauls, both in 
language and customs. Who the first Brythonic in- 
habitants of Britain were is shrouded in mystery. This 
is no great matter, as the real aim of the work is to 
present and discuss British place names as they occur 
chronologically in authentic historical documents from 
54 B.C. till A.D. 1154. 


With respect to the origin of tribe names, two important 
points are discovered. Firstly, that the forms of such 
names come to us generally through a neighbouring 
people, and not from the tribes themselves. Thus, the 
name “Welsh” (Wealas) is derived from the English, 
“Cymry” being the original form. Secondly, tribe names 
yield generally on analysis certain distinctions which would 
natarally be used by one people speaking of another. The 
Saxons, for instance, were so distinguished from the 
“seax” or sword used by them: the Franks from. the 
“franca,” or javelin; the Longoboards (natives of Lom- 
bardy) from their long “bards” or spears, and not from 
their beards. This also applies to the “nature of locality, 
or mode of dwelling.” Thus, in the attempt to determine 
the region of the Brigantes, a tribe which caused the Romen 
general Ostorius no small trouble (A.D. 50), Mr. McClure 
considers it would: be “more natural to. regard the 
Brigantes as thus denominated because of their dwelling 
in mountain fastnesses, than because they were renowned 
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or privileged.” An equivalence is to be seen ‘in the 
“Burg” of the Burgundiones (Burgundy), and the Irish 
Brig and the modern Welsh Bre, denoting a hilly country. 
Besides being highly instructive the work possesses great 
historical interest, since the Roman succession, apart from 
the mere nomenclature, introduces memorable facts. It 
was during the time of Ostorius, for instance, that Carac- 
tacus was betrayed ‘by Cartismandua, the Queen of the 
Brigantes, and taken a prisomer to Rome. Again, in the 
fierce and prolonged opposition to the Romans on the 
part of the warlike Silures, we are reminded of the one 
tribe which, in the days of Caswallon (Foe-Scatterer), 
remained undefeated by that famous British Pendragon. 
Then, with the succession of Aulus Didius, we get the 
incident of his intervention between Cartismandua and her 
savage husband Venutius. Then again, with the subjec- 
tion of the Isle of Mona by Suetonius Paulinus, who was 


sent by Nero to succeed Veranius, we are brought face to | 


face with the last stand made by the Druids. It will be 
remembered that the Gallic tribes, with the exception of 
the Oedui, were all subjugated by Julius Cesar at the 
time of his second invasion of Britain. Not the least 


interesting is the brilliant career of the great but unfor- | 


tunate Boudicca (Boadicea). 


A good example of the extraordinary modifications that 
place names undergo in passing into use among people 
speaking an alien language, is to be seen in the case of 
the ancient town of Rochester. Recorded in the Roman 
Itinerary as Durobrivis, it appears in the Pentinger Tafel 
as Roribis, the Duro- becoming Ro-. Then come the 
following remarkable modifications: Hrofribrevi, P’rofres- 
breta, Hrofi, Hrofes-Caestir. Mr. McClure offers a really 
good suggestion with respect to the Celto-Roman sources 
of the Teutonic place name of St. Albans. The Latin 
Verulamium had, in the time of Bedc, changed to Ver- 
lama-Caestir or Vaetlinga-Caestir, and, more than a hun- 
dred years later, to an Anglo-Saxon form of Werlame- 
ceaster or Waeclingaceaster. Mr. McClure considers this 
to be a case of a learned and a vulgar survival of a 
common original. Werlame-ceaster he places as the book 
or literary form of preservation, and Waetlingaceaster as 
the vulgar form. He goes on to say:—“Is it possible 
that, owing to the principle of attraction, the unintelligible 
Werlam was gradually brought by the unlearned folk into 
the intelligible Waetling or Waecling? It would seem 
so. The combination of a British ‘r’ and ‘1’ must have 
presented then, as it does now, an unusual difficulty to 
Teutonic lips. The British ‘1’ in the beginning of a 
syllable had, even at this early period, according to Sir 
John Rhys (‘Welsh Philology’) s sound which was ex- 
pressed later on in Welsh ‘by ‘Ith’ (cf. Buell and Builth 
given above), and afterwards by ‘Il.’ ‘Werlam,’ as pro- 
nounced by natives, would, therefore, sound in English 
ears something like Werthlam. But this form was com- 
bined with Caester, and the ‘lam,’ as an unaccented 
syllable, would be ready to take on the familiar un- 
accented ending ‘ing,’ as in Abingdon, which, as is well 
known, was originally Abbandun. Waetling, or Waet- 
lings, a customary genitive plural, had a possible mean- 
ing for English people, and was sufficiently near to this 
assumed Werthlam or Werthling to be suggested by it.” 


Undoubtedly, as Mr. McClure further surmises, there 
is something more involved than the English form. Waet- 
linga-Caester was a Municipium, and what is most pro- 
bable is that the name of the road Waetling or Watling 
Street was derived, as the author suggests, from the place, 
and not, as Mr. Plummer assumes (Bede, II., 20) vice 
versa. One instance of this, as quoted from the ‘book, is 
to be seen in the Akemann Street, in which the Aquae 
(Baths) of Aquae Sulis, the ancient name of Bath, still 
survives. Under the Roman Governor Agricola, we find 
the people of Britain Romanised to such an extent as not 
only to have acquired the Latin speech, but to have 
adopted the Roman costume and customs of life. Coming 
te the Teutonic invasion of Britain, the author quotes 
from a work by a Briton named Gildas, who states that 
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the invasion occurred A.D. 466. Mous Badonicus, the 
place where the siege of the islanders took place, and 
which is supposed to be the twelfth or last battle of 
King Arthur, is, according to Mr. McClure, preserved in 
Bown Hill. Although Arthur is not mentioned either 
by Gildas or Bede as having fought at Mount Badon, 
the author maintains on authority that the great British 
Pendragon was no myth but a real personage, and the 
historical interest of this portion of the book becomes 
absorbing. Indeed, however much the contents of the 
work may be open to criticism or controversy, the value of 
it, as a work of careful and prolonged study, profound 
erudition, and historical importance, is not to be dis- 
puted. 


Magister Moritur. (Skef- 


fington and Son. 


By JoserH Hammonp, LL.B. 
5s. net.) 


Purpose was the Divine Act of Christianity, and apart 
from purpose the Divine tragedy of the earthly Christ is 
difficult to understand. That the Son knew the purpose 
for which the Heavenly Father had sent Him, is made 
apparent in every page of Canon Hammond's book. Yet, 
as Christ knew the purpose of His earthly mission, so 
He likewise knew the ultimate glory or success that it 
would have; and in limiting that knowledge to His 
earthly passion or sufferings, we lose sight of the 
grand fact that it was for sinners and not for Himself, 
or because of any weaknesses of the flesh, that the agony 
of His last hours was intensified. The book is a touch- 
ing tribute to the agony endured, but by his human view 
of it the author unconsciously interprets as self-conscious 
suffering (suffering emanating from the consciousness of 
Evil or Sin) what was really the suffering of a stupendous 
because Infinite Love. We, in our self-consciousness of 
Sin, cannot realise the Infinite Love and Infinite Agony 
of the Christ who suffered to redeem us poor sinners from 
our bondage. 


FICTION 


Lady Susan, and Not the Cardinal. By Lucas CLEEve. 
(F. V. White. 6s.) 


Lapy Susan Roacu has “ the brow of a Madonna, covering 
the brain of a siren.” She has vermilion hair, and also (upon 
a later page) the face of a Sibyl; and she “is altogether 
perfect in her soigné chicness and rich abundant mysticity.” 
She appears to have the air “of being able to buy the 
earth, if desired—to buy anything from a title to a soul.” 
From this the experienced novel-reader would expect to 
find her capable de tout. Her early history seems some 
what highly coloured. She is married to an Italian noble- 
man, and loves a Cardinal of Rome. She leaves her 
husband to throw herself at the Cardinal’s head, but the 
“ magnificenza did not love her; indeed, he spurned her,” 
and told her to go. She has “a storm-temperament that 
invited cataclysms,” and will not return to her husband, 
the Duca d’Ostra, who is shortly afterwards killed in a 
duel, defending her name. Then Lady Susan marries 
again—an Englishman, Lord Sledmere—and for a time 
“vests from sowing her wild oats.” When Lord Sledmere, 
however, takes her to London, she behaves a little wildly, 
and her past is revived. So,.realising that “she ought 
always to have a keeper,” they leave London for “ the 
ends of the earth” and domestic happiness. The book 
is garish and absurd, with its melodramatic situations and 
language. A good example of the style in which it is 
written is the passage where Lady Susan confronts the 
villain, Count Lori. “She made a gesture of recoil that 
was like that of a serpent before it shoots its venom into 
the veins of the enemy; raised her head like the hooded 
cobra in the jungle at the clubbed foot of the elephant 
which would trample it”! What more can one want? 
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A Winter's Comedy. By Hatuiwert Sutcuirre. (Werner 


Laurie. 6s.) 


<A Winter’s Comedy ” is an idyll of Yorkshire and true 
love, bound in white linen. Saul Dene, who has made 
his fortune “in the backwoods,” buys a house in York- 
shire, and takes his niece, Phillis Dene, there, to “ give 
him a countenance.” There is some mystery about the 
parentage, but we learn later that she is the daughter of a 
yeoman farmer, who drove the mail, and of a poor cousin 
and companion of the Gwynns, of Gwynn Court. Uncle 
and niece meet, in Yorkshire, Ralph Gwynn, “of Gwynn, 
who is a young man swimming in blue blood,” and who 
lives “in quiet beggardom on two thousand a year.” 
Gwynn and Phillis are “both of the same racehorse 
breed,” and the course of their love runs smoothly enough, 
interrupted only by Phillis’s attack of pneumonia and a 
brief misunderstanding between the lovers. 

There is little to distinguish this rose-coloured-romanse 
from others of its kind but a constant insistence upon 
the value of blood and breeding. There is really too much 
of it in a short novel. Sir Peter Travers (who is put 
forward as a finished man of the world) says, “a bourgeois 
person with a crimson tie may happen to paint a good 
picture, but only a man of breeding can appreciate it.” 
The vocabulary of the stable is exhausted to give some 
shadowy notion of the high breeding of Phillis Dene and 
Gwynn (they are “high-stepping thoroughbreds” and 
“groomed to the finger-tips”). Phillis has a short upper 
lip, which her uncle frequently refers to as a visible sign 
of her connection with what he calls “the short-lipped 
race,” but would it be believed that he goes so far as to 
call her “little upper-lip” as a term of endearment? 


The Caxborough Scandal. By Frep Wisnaw. 
White. 6s.) i 


Tue “Caxborough Scandal” was hardly worth writing 
about. Such interest as it has is of the detective kind. 
Beatrice Homerton is married to the Squire of Cax- 
borough, Stephen Caulder, “a refined-looking elderly indi- 
vidual” who takes opium. Dr. Gibson, who attends him, 
is in love with Mrs. Caulder, and allows the Squire to take 
more opium than he should, in hopes of rapidly destroying 
his constitution. “We Gibsons rather let ourselves go 
when we do venture to bestow our affections,” he candidly 
admits in his dying confession. Fortunately, John Homer- 
ton, a young doctor in the Indian Medical Department, 
who is home on leave, checkmates Dr. Gibson, and rouses 
Stephen Caulder’s better feelings, and finally cures him 
of the drug-habit. Dr. Gibson, realising his case is hope- 
less, takes poison, and confesses that he is “ about as gross 
& specimen of the deliberate murderer as you could find,” 
and so “ prosperity shines once more upon the manor, and 
Caxborough must look out for another scandal.” There is 
very little of interest or edification in the book, and the 
dialogue (especially below stairs) is most unconvincing. 


(C. H. 


The Story of Hereward. By 


(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


“Tue Story of Hereward” is a very readable narrative of 
the adventures and mighty deeds of the “last of the 
English,” as Charles Kingsley calls him. Round Here- 
ward, as round Robin Hood, centres all the romance of 
outlawry. Among much that is uncertain, much that is 
fictitious, however, there remains the certainty of Here- 
ward’s splendid defence of his camp of refuge at Ely, in 
1070-71, when the spirit of resistance survived only in the 
fens of Cambridgeshire. Hereward appears to have been 
afterwards reconciled to William, and even to have served 
him in his foreign wars. The manner of his death is 
uncertain. Mr. Stedman, to make a readable narrative, 
has not contented himself with the bare certainties, and 
gives a dramatic account of the death of Hereward; the 
single combat with Harold Hardrada and some scenes of 
Hereward’s boyhood are also innovations. 
some very effective illustrations. 


Dovcras C. Stepan. 
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ON WORDSWORTH’S “TO 
JOANNA.” 


In Chapter XX. of the “ Biographia Literaria,”? Coleridge 
selects a number of examples from Wordsworth with 
which to illustrate “a poet whose diction, next to that 
of Shakespeare and Milton, appears to me of all others 
the most individualised and characteristic.” Among these 
examples, adds Coleridge, “the second shall be that 
noble imitation of Drayton (if it was not rather a coin- 
cidence) in the ‘Joanna.’” 


Let me be pardoned for bringing together the lines in 
Drayton and Wordsworth to which Coleridge alludes, so 
as to refer with more convenience to certain passages 
from various sources, which, for one reason or another, 
may be associated with them. First, then, the lines from 
Canto XXX. of Drayton’s “ Polyolbion,” “The Thirtieth 
Song” being an account of “ Westmerland ” : 


Wherefore as some suppose of Copper Mynes in me, 

1 Copper-land was cald, but some will have 't to be 
From the old Britans brought, for Cop they use to call 
The tops of many Hils, which I am stor’d withall. 
Then Eskdale mine Ally, and Niterdale so nam’d, 

Of Floods from you that flow, as Borowdale most fam’d, 
With Wasdale walled in, with Hills on every side, 
Hows’ever ye extend within your wasts so wide, 

For th’ surface of a soyle, a Copland, Copland cry, 
Till your shouts the Hills with Ecchoes all reply. 

Which Copland scarce had spoke, but quickly every hill, 
Upon her Verge that stands, the neighbouring Vallies fill ; 
Helvillon from his height, it through the Mountaines threw, 
From whom as soone againe, the sound Dunbalrase drew, 
From whose stone-trophied head, it on to Wendrosse went, 
Which tow’rds the Sea againe, resounded it to Dent, 

That Broadwater therewith within her Banks astound, 
In sayling to the Sea, told it to Egremound, 
Whose Buildings, walks, and streets, with Ecchoes loud and 


long, 
Did mightily commend old Copland for her Song.? 


Since the time of Coleridge’s suggestion, it has been 
generally allowed that the similarity between these lines 
and the subsequent passage which corresponds to them 
in “To Joanna” is not a mere coincidence. Thus Liene- 
mann (“ Die Belesenheit von William Wordsworth,” p. 17) 
without qualification assumes an influence from “ Poly- 
olbion”” upon Wordsworth ; though the specific instance may 
appear to be substantiated by the other evidences which 
Lienemann has collected in order to show that the later 
poet was acquainted with the works of the earlier. 
Nothing, however, is more likely than that the author 
of “A Guide Through the District of the Lakes,” who is 
known to have been familiar with many topographical 
works on the region, should have read Drayton’s verses 
on “Westmerland” with attention, or that, with his 
unusual powers of memory, he might have retained much 
more than the substance of “Old Copland’s” song. As 
in the case of Burns, it is more often safe than unsafe to 
believe that a passage of singular felicity in Wordsworth 
owes its excellence in part to the justice and freedom 
with which an earlier model has been chosen and adapted 
by him, however subconsciously, for a new purpose. 
Wordsworth’s “Ode to Duty,” for example, surpasses 
Gray’s “Hymn to Adversity” and Horace’s “Ode to 
Fortune,” and possibly a choral ode in the “ Agamemnon” 
of Aeschylus, because in some sense or measure it is 
founded on all of them.> 

Whether they were consciously imitated by Words- 
worth or not, the lines of Drayton can hardly be thought 
to suffer from the charge of being humorously intended. 
In dealing with the lines “To Joanna,” on the other 
hand, we must bear in mind that they represent a 
kumorous intention, and that Wordsworth on occasion 


(@) “ Biographia Literaria.” Ed. Shawcross, 2, 82. 
(*) “ Poly-olbion.” 30, 145-164 Publications of the Spenser Society, New 
3, 164. Coleridge quotes lines 155-164. 

(°) Cf. “The Poems ‘of William Wordswortb,” ed. Nowell C. Smith, 2, 528. 
Horaces 1,:35, schylus, Agamemnon,” 170 ff. Milton, * Paradise Lost,’’ 
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was not unmoved by a Chaucerian impulse to “blere” 
.the eye of an acquaintance (and even of the gentle reader ?) 
—an impulse to which he yields in gravely describing to 
the astonished vicar the circumstances of Miss Hutchin- 
son’s morning walk, and the marvellous effect of her 
laugh among the mountain ‘echoes: 


Our pathway led us on to Rotha’s banks ; 

And, when we came in front of that tall rock 

That eastward looks, I there stopped short—and stood 
Tracing the lofty barrier with my eye 

From base to summit ; * 


—When I had gazed perhaps two minufes’ space, 
Joanna, looking in my eyes, beheld 

That ravishment of mine, and laughed aloud. 
The Rock, like something starting from a sleep, 
Took up the Lady’s voice, and laughed again; 
That ancient Woman seated on Helm-cray 
‘Was ready with her cavern; Hammar-scar, 
And the tall Steep of Silver-how, sent forth 

A noise of laughter; southern Loughrigg heard, 
And Fairfield answered with a mountain tone; 
Helvellyn far into the clear blue sky 

Carried the Lady’s voice—old Skiddaw blew 
His sprebny Gam t; back out of the clouds 
Of Glaramara southward came the voice ; 

And Kirkstone tossed it from his misty head.* 


“The effect of this laugh,” said Wordsworth to Miss 
Fenwick, many years after the poem was written,.‘is an 
extravagance, though the effect of the reverbetation of 
voices in some parts of the mountains is very striking.” 
Indeed, within the poem itself he is careful not to vouch 
for the surprising echo as an objective fact: 


—Now whether (said I to our cordial Friend, 
Who in the hey-day of astonishment 

Smiled in my face) this were in simple truth 
A work accomplished by the brotherhood 

Of ancient mountains, or my ear was touched 
With dreams and visionary impulses 

To me alone imparted, sure I am 

That there was a loud uproar in the hills. 


And in the Fenwick note he goes on to say that “there 
is in ‘The Excursion’ an allusion to the bleat of a lamb 
thus reéchoed, and described without any exaggeration, 
as I heard it, on the side of Stickle Tarn, from the 
precipice that stretches on to Langdale Pikes” (“ Excur- 
sion,” 4, 402 ff.): 
, “List !— I heard, 

From yon huge breast of rock, a voice sent forth 

As if the visible mountain made the cry. 

Again! ’’—The effect upon the soul was such 

As he expressed: from out the mountain’s heart 

The solemn voice appeared to issue, startling 

The blank air—for the region all around 

Stood empty of all shape of life, and silent 

Save for that single cry. 


Then comes the spiritual interpretation of the objective 
fact, in the truest Wordsworthian style. 

Unfortunately the manifest artistic device used by 
Wordsworth in “To Joanna,” and his characteristic 
apology for the pleasure which he was capable of taking 
in the sheer exercise of a refined technique, have not pre- 
served him from being partially misunderstood. Cole- 
ridge, I believe, though he seems to have been acquainted 
with the poem from a time when it was little more than 
a week old,® seems also to have set a wrong value upon it, 
or on the lines concerning the echo, when in the “Bio- 
graphia Literaria” he offers the quotation as a sample of 
‘Wordsworth’s purest style, without allowing for the “ ex- 
travagance.” Even the subtle Charles Lamb may have 
gone partly astray. In defending his love of the great 
nature whose spirit moves in the heart of mighty cities, 
Lamb girds at that Wordsworthian ravishment which 
stirred the lungs of Miss Hutchinson, and observes: “TI 
should certainly have laughed with dear Joanna.” But 
the point is that Wordsworth laughs with her, too. 


(*) “To Joanna,” 41-65. Oxford Wordsworth, p. 147. 
{°) ‘Poems of William Wordsworth.” Ed. Knight (1896). 2, 157. 
* “ Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth.” Ed. Knight, 1, 45-46. 
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Indeed, one can imagine him smiling with or at every- 
one connected with the poem, from the Vicar in the hey- 
day of astonishment to the guileless reader who fails to 
appreciate the “merry banter” that runs throughout, as 
well as the delicate irony and artistically introduced 
exaggeration in the passage about the echo. Rightly con- 
sidered, of course, this is an admirable bit of artistry, so 
that we may well agree with Lamb in setting a high, 
though not the highest, value upon “the description of 
these continuous echoes in the story of ‘Joanna’s Laugh,’ 
where the mountains, and all the scenery, absolutely seem 
alive.”? But we must not forget the final utterance of 
Wordsworth himself: “The effect of her laugh is an ex- 
travagance.” 

So much for the poet and his friends. The disaffected 
writers for the Anfi-Jucchin were not the sort of persons 
to let slip many extravagances, conscious or unconscious, 
in what they took to be the nature-worship of the 
“Lakists.” Accordingly. some years after the Ant?- 
Jacobin had ceased, we still find Hookham Frere pursuing 
the vein which he and his associates had so gleefully 
worked in their palmiest days. Yet I fail to discover that 
any one has noted the celicious imitations of Wordsworth 
in Frere’s “King Arthur and His Round Table,” by 
“William and Robert Whistlecraft,” or in particular of 
the lines describing the triumphal progress of Joanna’s 
laugh. In “King Arthur” the presence of the monks is 
disclosed to the giants by the new bells in the convent— 
“bells of larger size and louder tone”: 


Meanwhile the solemn mountains that surrounded 
The silent valley where the convent lay, 
With tintinnabular uproar were astounded, 
When the first peal burst forth at break of day; 
Feeling their granite ears severely wounded, 
They scarce knew what to think, or what to say; 
And (though large mountains commonly conceal 
Their sentiments, dissembling what they feel, 


Yet) Cader-Gibbrish from his cloudy throne 
To huge Loblommon gave an intimation 
Of this strange rumour, with an awful tone, 
Thundering his deep surprise and indignation ; 
The lesser hills, in language of their own, 
Discuss’d the topic by reverberation ; 
Discoursing with their echoes all day long, 
Their only conversation was, * ding-dony.” 
Those giant mountains inwardly were moved, 
But never made an outward chanye of place: 
Not so the mountain-giants—(as behoved 
A more alert and locomotive race), 
Hearing a clatter which they disapproved, 
They ran straight forward to besiege the place 
With a discordant universal yell, 
Like house-dogs howling at a dinner-bell.® 


Now is it too fanciful to suggest that in so far as these 
various passages from Drayton, Wordsworth, and Frere 
have an ultimate literary model in the classics, this may 
be the striking account, familiar to every student of 
Greek, which schylus puts into the mouth of Clytem- 
nestr, telling of the way in which the signal of the fall 
of Troy was heralded from mountain to mountain, through 
the entire distance from Ida to Mycene! I quote the lines 
of Aeschylus in the translation by Plumptre: 


Chorus: What herald could arrive with speed like this? 
Clytemnestra ; Hephiestos flashing forth bright flames 
from Ida: 

Beacon to beacon from that courier-fire 

Sent on its tidings; Ida to the rock 

Hermman named, in Lemnos: from the isle 

The height of Athos, dear to Zeus, received 

A third great torch of flame, and lifted up, 

So as on high to skim the broad sea’s back, 

The stalwart fire rejoicing went its way; 

The pine-wood, like a sun, sent forth its light 

Of golden radiance to Makistos’ watch ; 

And he, with no delay, nor unawares — 

Conquered by sleep, performed his courier’s part: 

7 i i i Jf und in his letters to 
Fy) is and the proce Ting quotation from Te tpruaty, Isl; eee" The Works of 
Charles Lamb,” Ed. Macdonald, ** Letters,” 1, 191. 

(*) “King Arthur and bis Round Table.” stanzas 17, 18, 19, Works of J. H. 
Frere, 2, 248-249. 
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Far off the torch-light, to Euripos’ straits 
Advancing, tells it to Messapion’s guards : 
They, in their turn, lit up and passed it on, 
Kindling a pile of dry and seal heath. 

Still strong and fresh the torch, not yet grown dim, 
Leaping across Asépos’ plain in guise 

Like a bright moon, towards Kitheron’s rock, 
Roused the next station of the courier flame. 
And that far-travelled light the sentries there 
Refused not, burning more than all yet named : 
And then the light swooped o’er Gorg5pis’ lake, 
And passing on to Agiplanctos’ mount, 

Bade the bright fire’s due order tarry not ; 
And they enkindling boundless store, send on 
A mighty beard of flame, and then it passed 
The headland e’en that looks on Saron’s gulf, 
Still blazing. On it swept, until it came 

To Arachnean heights, the watch-tower near ; 
Then here on the Atreide’s roof it swoops, 
This light, of Ida’s fire no doubtful heir. 

Such is the order of my torch-race games.9 


It has been questioned whether or not the phenomenon 
described by Aischylus was intended by him to be under- 
stood as objectively true, and if intended as an extrava- 
gance whether it is a deliberate lie on the part of Clytem- 
nestra. Such questions concern us here but indirectly.!° 

That the tragedies of Aischylus were familiar to Words- 
worth is sufficiently attested by the quotations and other 
references collected by Lienemann. However, the extent 
of Wor Isworth’s indebtedness to the classics is an interest- 
ing problem that still awaits an investigator—one who 
can divest himself of the crude traditional notion that the 
so-called Lake Poet had no teacher nor master save Nature 
and solitude. 





A SICILIAN YESTERDAY 


Sicity, faint and far, lifted itself from the sea, a nebulous, 
amethystine mass. Slowly it arose, turning to stone as 
we approached. Columbus on the prow of his caravel, 
peering with burning eves across the relentless waste of 
western waters, after his weary months of sailing, could 
scarcely have felt greater joy than I, after the brief 
journey and the sick misery of a day and a night out from 
Tunis in one of the little steamers of the Messageries 
Maritimes. Two splendid barkentines, sailing proudly 
abreast, with shining sails, came beating out from 
Palermo’s bay. Passing under the towering headlands of 
Monte Pellegrino, we entered the harbour. There lay 
Palermo in the circle of its hills, a magnificent panorama ; 
its quays bright with craft, its houses veiled in a rosy 
haze, above which countless domes sparkled in the rising 
sun. It was a sight to thrill the soul. 

At last I was in the land of fable, gods, and heroes. 

“T will go,” said I, “to the haunts of the deities; I will 
walk and worship in their sacred groves.” 

Here still stood or still lay their marble temples, in 
desolate yet noble ruins; huge columns pointing to the 
skies, marvellous capitals and shattered architraves. 
These I saw with wonder and sadness, but of gods or 
heroes never a sign. I assure you there are none left, 
for never Diogenes searched more thoroughly for an honest 
man than I for them. In all Girgenti, in all Syracuse, 
was not one. To have discovered even a fawn or a nymph 
would have been some recompense. Sometimes, indeed, 
I seemed to catch the glimpse of a white form through the 
trees, or to see a brown and horned head leering under 
the leaves, but the seeming yielded but a poor satisfaction. 
It was a sore disappointment for a poor mortal to have 
come so far and to meet with neither divinity nor demi- 
god. Where were the Sicilian muses who from these 
groves inspired Theocritus? Where the race of Cyclops? 
Where Polypheme the one-eyed, tending his sheep? 
Where Hercules? or Ulysses with his gallant band? or 





(*) Zechylus, ' Agamemnon,” 271-302, tr. Plumptre ; cf. also Scott, ** 
the Lake,’ 3, 1, 18, 24, . ott, “Lady of 
('®) Cf. The Agamemnon of Hschylua,” ed. Verrall, Introduction, pp. xv. ff, ; 
J.B. 8, SKerrett, ‘* The Torch-Race,’ American Journa’ of Phitoloay, 23° 463 Wf. #; 
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£neas celebrating the funeral rites of his sire Anchises? 
At the island’s eastern end, Scylla and Charybdis some- 
times howled across the waves, and sometimes Vulcan, 
asleep in the bowels of Amtna, stirred the ashes of his 
smothered forges, sending up a ghostly vapour from the 
mountain’s mouth, but all else was dead and deserted. 
Yes, the gods were all dead; their temples were their 
tombs—all dead save one, Bacchus, who sometimes still 
lorded it amidst the vineyards as of old. 

The way from Palermo to Messina lay along the rocky 
Sicilian coast. The Mediterranean, not always “blue,” 
but shot with yellow and grey and green, lay unrolled 
in the sunshine on the left; to the right arose the grey, 
bald mountain ranges, at whose feet great orange and 
lemon groves stretched luxuriously along. Sometimes, 
outlined against the perfect crystal of the sky, masses of 
what seemed chaotic boulders and broken rock would 
gradually be transformed into considerable villages 
perched like eagles’ eyries or crowng of stone upon moun- 
tain peaks, austere and savage in their loneliness. Pictur- 
esque little seaports and fishing villages lay strewn at 
close intervals along the shore, and made a perpetual 
revelry of motion, form, and colour. So, in turn, my 
eyes were lured to the sea, with its ships, and the Liparian 
Islands like faint pearl upon the horizon; then to the 
beach, with all its life and its habitations; anon to the 
soaring hills, dark valleys, and snowy peaks, along whose 
seaward flanks and slopes the train rushed in and out 
through tunnels and clear spaces. ; 

There came a long stretch of these tunnels, then a 
plunge into the daylight between lofty hills, and soon I 
saw the city of Messina far below, shining in the rays of 
the setting sun, its shore-line of white surf, its lighthouses 
and forts, then its domes and steeples mounting grandly 
into the evening glow. Beyond the city lay the famous 
straits of Messina and the purple hills of the mainland 
of Italy, with Reggio di Calabria upon the extreme toe 
of the boot of Italy, kicking Sicily into the sea. It was 
a panorama so sudden, so startling, so sublime, that one 
was instantly overwhelmed and silenced by the majesty 
and perfection of this colossal picture in its framework 
of two slanting, pineclad mountain sides. The train 
curved thunderously down the slopes of the hills, and at. 
last rolled into the station near the quay. 

Here ensued troublous examinations by the local 
customs or octroi, after which I called a carriage much 
like a tiny landau in shape, very dilapidated, and pulled 
by a single bony horse driven by a disreputable tramp- 
like individual in a shabby livery. My luggage was piled 
on one seat, I took the other, and off we cantered to the 
Albergo dei Giganti—the Inn of the Giants. We clattered 
through broad streets and narrow, some bright, cheerful, 
and prosperous, others dark and poverty-infested; past 
splashing fountains, crumbling statues, and the flat-faced 
Norman Duomo in the great square, and finally drew rein 
before a tall, four-story building in a crooked, gloomy side 
street. This was the Inn of the Giants, and it resembled 
@ prison. 

All over the city the bells now began to pour forth 
their vesper melody, sunset deepened into vermilion tracts 
that darkened and melted into night. Up from the 
culinary regions of the Albergo floated pungent and plea- 
sant odours of cookery, heralding the preparation of & 
welcome and appetising meal. After this had been dis- 
patched I wandered forth into the crowded streets, looking 
idly upon the bustle and the life of the early evening. 
I drank coloured syrups and liqueurs in a brilliant café 
and black coffee in a tiny confectionery shop. I heard 
the street minstrels play and sing, saw the mountebanks 
in the market-place, the clusters of idle, gilded youth of 
Messina lounging about the Quatro Canti—the. Four 
Corners—with their wall fountains, and inspected at mine 
ease all the vivid, variegated life that throbbed and 
tumbled and flowed under the gas and electric lamps. 
There was an air of forgetfulness of the day in the city, 
a sense of festivity resumed. 


By contact with and inspection of its..visible and 
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external life, whether manifested by orange-vendors in the 
street, by families seated about their frugal tables under 
the light of one ancient and smoky lampada as seen from 
the street behind iron-barred casements, or by imposing 
processions winding through the streets with burning 
censers and banners and pomp of churchly splendour, or 
by the shops of the basket-weavers, the brassfounders, or 
the olive merchants, by the straggling soldiery from the 
garrison, or funeral cortéges winding to the cemetery or 
wedding processions from the cathedral, I think something 
of the soul and more of the savour of strange and ancient 
Messina came to be mine. The human, above all, sank 
most deeply into my sympathies and memories, remaining 
more ineradicably fixed in heart and head. 
Thus, one day, as I sat upon the shore beside the strait, 
watching the waters of the green Tyrrhenian Sea rushing 
down one side and those of the blue Mediterranean up 
the other, and sought to determine the exact position of 
classic Scylla and Charybdis, I met a tall, spare man 
in the robes of a Roman Catholic priest—the Abbé Boivin. 
He was walking along the sands with bowed head, a 
book of poetry in his hands. He greeted me in Italian, 
and, at my request, pointed out the opposing bluffs, which 
showed insignificantly enough. 
Then, as we walked along the strand, the abbé and 
myself entered into a pleasant and sympathetic conversa- 
tion, which I began in Italian, and which he, to my relief, 
transferred into French. The Abbé Boivin was a con- 
sumptive, a native of the Department of Haute Loire, in 
France, and he had come to Sicily for his health. Some- 
times he preached at the Duomo or went ministering to 
the poor and needy with means entrusted to his care. At 
times he wrote articles for certain French journals. He 
was not only a priest, but a poet and classical scholar— 
a strange, sensitive, and melancholy man. Tall of stature, 
he seemed the taller because of his excessive gauntness ; 
pale of complexion, he seemed the paler because of his 
full black beard and dark lustrous eyes. His voice was 
tinged with a sweet and resonant sadness, a rich, deep, 
and peculiar tremolo of strange and moving charm lay in 
his tones. We passed the forts and lighthouses of Messina 
and saw the sun set wonderfully behind the hills. A great 
white ferry went foaming out from a tangle of steamers 
and sailing craft, and headed valiantly. across the racing 
tides of the straits, bound for Reggio, which lay long 
and white upon the shore below the Calabrian hills.. The 
ferryboat caught the mellow light of the sunset upon its 
white sides and decks, and for a.moment it glowed and 
throbbed with the golden radiance, and might well have 
stood for the rushing galley of Ulysses defiantly traversing 
these waters of peril between hollish Charybdis and howl- 
ing Scylla. My companion stood silently contemplating 
the scene for some time. It is possible that he prayed, 
for his lips moved as if with some silent orison. Then, 
stretching forth his long, thin arms with a sweep that 
included the entire sickle of the coast, and the strait, ard 
-the beautiful mainland across the strait, he said in a voice 
of strange purity, sweetness and power : — 
“When I look upon all this life, all this beauty of 
nature and of art, I am always seized with a feeling of 
‘inner sadness. For to me there is something fatal about 
-it, something too fair to endure, something that is merely 
temporary, fugitive, evanescent. There is about it some- 
‘thing of the nature of a dream—or a flower. A wind 
might wither it—a day might destroy it. I can scarcely 
believe. it to be real, and yet I love it, love it the more 
for that very reason—as we always love those things best 
which are doomed to pass away—pass away just as the 
sun is passing.” e 
T-looked at him as he stood thus upon the strand, facing 
thé west, and as the ruddy light was withdrawn his face 
vgrew pale.as ivory, the skin ashen and drawn. It 
- would not be long, I thought, ere his sun too would set, 
«and perhaps the glamour of the real world about him was 
 @ready dim in those eyes fixed on the farther and celestial 
-splendours beyond the sunset of his life. On the way to 

the city we saw many emigrants embarking for America 
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and taking farewell of their kindred—a sad sight that 
affected the abbé to tears. ; 

“Comme les adieux sont toujours tristes,” said he, 
mournfully. 

I spent considerable time in the interesting company 
of this remarkable man, whose mighty and lofty spirit and 
uncommon powers were slowly ebbing with his ebbing 
life. Sometimes I visited him in his simple study, where 
I found him usually seated at a tiny table on which stood 
a crucifix and two candles. Here he wrote poetry or 
translated from Latin authors. Sometimes he brewed a 
little tea, which he offered to me, with a few small slices 
of peasant’s bread and butter, all with a certain simple 
apostolic grace and dignity. When we parted—one 
evening when it was already very dark and many ships 
put out to sea—he said again: — 

“How sad these farewells always are,” to which he 
added, after a pause, “I shall always see you, mon fils, 
in the evening as I take my lonely walk along the beach, 
seated on the sand beside the strait, gazing toward Scylla 
on the mainland. So shall I think of you daily, and not 
ire you, having only my thoughts for companionship 

ere.” 

How soon the abbé’s solemn and fatal surmise, vouch- 
safed him, perhaps, by some intuition beyond our divining. 
was destined to be realised—the beauty and splendour we 
both gazed upon—“ these, too, have passed away.” And 
it is certain that he is also gone, for long ere the catas- 
trophe fell upon Sicily I was answered only by silence. 

‘H. 8S. 
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LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
General Meeting, January 20, 1910. 


THE opening address was by Dr. W. H. Gaskell, F.R.S. 
(Visitor), who contended that throughout the whole history 
of the attempts to find out the origin of Vertebrates one 
point stands out clearly: whatever other views have been 
put forward there have always been strong supporters of 
the view that the Vertebrates have arisen from that great 
group of segmented Invertebrates, the Appendiculata, and 
such supporters have been largely the main authorities in 
the zoological teaching of the time, e.g., Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
Leydig, Newport, Treviranus, Owen, Dohrn, all of whom 
based their views on the presence of the infundibulum in 
the Vertebrate in exactly the same position in the brain 
as the esophagus in the Invertebrate group. So powerful 
was the fetish of the inviolability of the alimentary canal, 
that no one of these observers ever noticed that if the 
infundibulum is the old esophagus, it leads directly into 
the great cavity of the ventricles of the brain, which again 
leads into the straight narrow canal of the spinal cord 
and so through the neurenteric canal to the anus; that in 
fact if the infundibulum is the esophagus, the rest of the 
lining-walls of the cavity of the central nervous system 
corresponds with the rest of the invertebrate alimentary 
canal. On the contrary, they considered the homology 
could only hold good by turning the animal topsy-turvy 
and making the back of the Invertebrate correspond to 
the ventral surface of the Vertebrate.. As to the alter- 
native hypothesis of an origin from some non-segmented 
Invertebrate, think what it implies and consider seriously 
whether it is possible to accept it. We may take it for 
granted that we know the nature of all the main groups 
of animals alive on the earth at the present time, and as 
far as known the geological record has not brought to 
light any forms which are not capable of being classified 
either among or if connection with our present main 
groups; yet the assumption of this hypothesis is that 
from somo unsegmented animal low down ‘in the scale a 
group of segmented animals has arisen, in which the 
alimentary canal was always ventral to the central nervous 
system, and that this group gave origin to the Vertebrate. 
The absence of any evidence of such chain among living 
animals at all comparable to the well-marked evidence in 
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the case of: the Appendiculata makes this hypothesis an 
improbable one, and when the hypothesis further necessi- 
tates that not ‘only the central nervous system of such 
segmented animals has been built up on exactly the same 
lines as‘the central nervous system of the Appendiculata, 
but contrary to all other nervous systems has been formed 
hollow, and that that hollow tube has been formed in 
such a Shape and in such a position with respect to the 
true nervous elements as exactly to mimic the alimentary 
canal of the Appendiculata with respect to its central 
nervous system, does not the improbability amount to 
an absurdity? This is the great characteristic of the 
Vertebrate which differentiates it from all other animals, 
the presence and nature of this tube around which the 
central nervous system is grouped. The paramount im- 
portance of the development of the central nervous system 
for the upward progress of the members of the animal 
kingdom leads to the conclusion that each higher group 
of animals has arisen in’ succession from the highest 
race developed up to that time, by highest meaning the 
group possessing the best developed central nervous 
system. This law is proved to us most clearly by the 
evidence of the rocks in the case of the Vertebrate group. 

Dr. Gaskell then proceeded to argue on points of detail, 
and in conclusion, contended that he had vindicated the 
great Law of Recapitulation, and that his theory was based 
largely upon embryological facts, linking into one har- 
monious whole Animal Embryology, Paleontology, 
Anatomy and Physiology. 

Prof. E. W. MacBride (Visitor) remarked that the first 
step in such a discussion was to obtain “canons of 
morphological criticism.” He continued :— 

If we consider the aberrant genera within any group, 
we find that no zoologist has any doubt as to their deriva- 
tion from the type represented by the majority of the 
group. No one doubts that Teredv is derived from an 
ordinary Lamellibranch, that the Hermit Crab is modified 
from ‘an ordinary Macruran, or 
descended from a typical Polychete. Now this consensus 
of expert opinion is the only test of truth which we can 
attain in such matters The changes therefore which are 
involved in the derivation of these aberrant genera from 
the typical members of the groups to which they belong, 
give us the data for estimating what kind of changes we 
‘nay assume to have occurred in evolution. If we sup- 
pose Vertebrata to have developed from Annelida, we are 
bound to postulate the formation of a new mouth, and if 
we suppose them to have arisen from Arachnida, we have 
to postulate the formation of not only a new mouth but of 
an entire new alimentary canal, whilst the old alimentary 
canal becomes the central canal of the nervous system. 
No precedent for such changes can be gathered from the 
data supplied by the cases alluded to above. Nor do we 
ever in such cases find evidence of a regression to a more 
primitive state of affairs than exists in the typical mem- 
bers of the group. Thus in all Arthropoda the whole 
organisation is dominated by the tendencv of the ectoderm 
to produce chitin. This tendency precludes the possi- 
bility of cilia. But in the larve of the lower Vertebrata 
the ectoderm is often ciliated, and there can be no doubt 
that a condition of protoplasm in which cilia can be 
formed is more widely spread amongst the lower groups 
of animals, and therefore more primitive than the condi- 
tion where a thick covering of chitin is formed. The 
superficial resemblances between the armoured Fish of the 
Lower Devonian and the contemporary Eurypterida are 
often insisted on, but all the arguments contained in the 
“Origin of Species” as to the imperfection of the geo- 
logical record are ignored if it is assumed that the earliest 
fossil Vertebrata are really the first Vertebrata which have 
appeared on the earth. Jackel has pointed out that these 
fish with. armoured heads and dorsally situated eyes are 
in all probability ground-feeding forms, relatively fre- 
quently preserved on account of this circumstance, whilst 
the contemporary swift-swimming forms are in all pro- 
bability still unknown. If in seeking for the ancestry of 
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Vertebrata we start with Amphiorus, by all admitted to be 
the simplest living Vertebrate, we find in its develop- 
ment an exceptionally primitive state of affairs. In the 
formation of its mesodermic pouches Amphiorus closely 
resembles Balanoglossus: and this leads to the conclusion, 
not that Vertebrata are descended from a burrowing 
animal like the latter form, but that both Amphiorcus and 
Balanoglossus, and consequently all Vertebrata, are 
descended from a world-wide group of primitively 
organised free-swimming animals to which the free-swim- 
ming ancestors of Echinodermata were closely related, and 
in all probability those of other fixed and bottom-feeding 
Invertebrata. 


Prof. E. H. Starling, F.R.8. (Visitor), followed, restat- 
ing the problem from the point of view maintained by 
physiologists. 

Mr. E. 8. Goodrich, F.R.8., began by stating that he 
could not agree with Dr. Gaskell’s conclusions. He pro- 
ceeded : — 

Before embarking on a theory as to the Origin of the 
Vertebrates, we may attempt to determine what must 
have been the structure of the primitive éarly Vertebrate 
from which the Cephalochorda, Cyclostomata, and Gnatho- 
stomata (Fish and higher Vertebrates) have been derived. 
That all these forms are bilaterally symmetrical celomate 
animals, will be granted to start with; but we must try to 
find out what has been the general course of differentia- 
tion, to distinguish the higher from the lower forms, and 
to point out what other characters must have been absent 
or present from the undifferentiated ancestral stage com- 
mon to them all. With considerable certainty Gnatho- 
stomes can be traced back to an aquatic fish-like ancestor. 
It possessed biting jaws with true teeth, a general cover- 
ing of denticles, open branchial slits, pajred and median 
fins, a cartilaginous endoskeleton, and well-developed 
sense-organs. The Cyclostomes belong to an altogether 
lower grade of organisation, the primitive characters of 
which cannot be merely due to degeneration. The forma- 
tion of a distinct head-region with a large differentiated 
brain, a skull, and cranial nerves, is one of the most 
important and characteristic features of the structure of 
the Craniata (Cyclostomes and Gnathostomes). But this 
process of cephalisation has gone much further in the 
Gnathostomes, where the 9th and 10th cranial nerves 
become included in the skull, and the corresponding 
muscle segments are suppressed, than in the Cyclostomes, 
where these nerves emerge behind the rudimentary skull 
and the muscle segments still in the adult form an un- 
interrupted series from in front of the mouth to the tip of 
the tail. Moreover in the Cyclostomes there are no paired 
limbs, no true teeth, in fact no trace whatever of lermal 
skeleton, and the testis has not yet acquired any direct 
connection with the kidney tubules. Although Amphiorus 
is doubtless in some respects a very specialised animal, 
yet it preserves many primitive characters. Judging from 
its structure, we must conclude that the ancestral Verte- 
brate was still more uniformly segmented than the primi- 
tive Craniate. The head-region was scarcely differentiated 
at all, there was no skull, a quite rudimentary brain, mo 
specialised cranial nerves, no cephalisation due to the 
presence of large paired organs of sense. It is possible 
that Amphiorus is somewhat degenerate; but it cannot 
seriously be urged that it once possessed in well-developed 
condition those paired sense-organs which have so pro- 
foundly modified the structure of the head-region in the 
Craniata. Further, in Amphiorus there is no dermal or 
epidermal armour, and primitiveness is shown in the struc- 
ture of the endostyle, which becomes modified into the 
thyroid gland in higher forms. Lastly, the presence of 
true nephridia, a type of excretory organ which has been 
lost in other vertebrates, links Amphiorus to the lower 
Invertebrate Coeelomata. Thus can be traced an irreversi- 
ble series of stages in the differentiation of vertebrate 
structure, at the bottom of which we find a much simpler, 
but still essentially vertebrate ancestor, probably already 
extinot in Silurian times. 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Proceedings at the meeting held January 18, 1910. 


Tue Secretary read a report of the additions that had 
been made to the Society’s Menagerie during the month 
of December, 1909. 

“Mr. C. W. Beebe, Curator of Birds of the New York 
Zoological Society, exhibited a series of lantern-slides 
made from photographs he had taken on a recent Natural 
History Expedition to British Guiana. 

Mr. 8, A. Neave, M.A., B.Sc., F.Z.8., communicated a 
paper on the Collections of Butterflies made by him during 
four years spent in Northern Rhodesia and adjacent terri- 
tories. The collection comprised 450 species, of which 30 
were new to science, ‘besides several rare and little-known 
species, including the rare Acrea mirifica Lathy and the 
hitherto unknown female. ; 

Mr. J. T. Cunningham, M.A., F.Z.S., read a paper on 
the Marine Fishes and Invertebrates of St. Helena, con- 
taining the scientific results of a visit which he had made 
to the island in February and March, 1909, in company 
with, and at the invitation of, Alfred Mosely, Esq., C.M.G., 
for the purpose of investigating the condition and prospects 
of the fisheries of the island. Mr. Cunningham's Report 
on the results of the investigation from the economic 
point of view had been presented to the Colonial Office. 
The Invertebrates collected had been examined and iden- 
tified by specialists of the Natural History Museum— 
namely, Dr. Calman, Mr. Edgar Smith, Prof. Jeffrey 
Bell, and Mr. Kirkpatrick, the last-named having de- 
scribed a new species of Sponge and a new Hydroid. The 
Fishes had been worked out by Mr. Cunningham himself, 
and included two new species, one belonging to the 
Stromateide and one to the Cyphoside. The three kinds 
of Albacore occurring at St. Helena were shown to be 
identical with the three species diagnosed at Madeira by 
the Rev. R. T. Lowe in 1839, namely. Thynaus alalonga, 
Tf. albacora, and T. obesus, species which had been confused 
or rejected by recent ichthyologists; the synonymy and 
distribution of these were for the first time correctly 
elucidated. The paper was illustrated by lantern-slides 
from photographs of the larger fishes and of the scenery 
of St. Helena. 

Dr. H. G. Plimmer, F.L.S., F.Z.8., Pathologist to the 
Society, reported on the Deaths which occurred in the 
Society’s Gardens during 1909, and illustrated his remarks 
with a series of lantern-slides. 

Dr. W. T. Calman, F.Z.S., presented the second and 
concluding part of a Report on New or Rare Crustacea 
of the Order Cumacea, from the collection of the Copen- 
hagen Museum. This portion of the Report dealt wich 
the families Nannastacide and Diastylide, and 27 species 
were described, all of which were regarded as new, and 
three new genera were established. This communication 
will be published in the “Transactions.” 

The Secretary communicated a paper by Prof. W. M. 
Smallwood, of Syracuse University, New York, U.S.A., 
on the Hydroids and Nudibranchs of Bermuda. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


Précis of communications made at the Monthly General 
Meeting on January 5, 1910. 

A lecture on Csoma de Koros and Tikeian Budah'sm. 
By Dr. E. D. Ross. 

1. On a probable identity between Clypeaster com plina- 
tus, Duncan and Sladen, and CVypeaster duncanensis, 
Noetling. By Hem Chandra Das-Gupta. Communicated 
by Mr. Vredenburg. The author gives reasons for think- 
ing that Clypeaster duncanensis, Noetl., was founded on 
large specimens of Clypeaster complanatus, Duncan and 
Sladen. 

2. Fashions in Iron Styles. By I. H. Burkill. A paper to 
show that the iron styles used in India for writing on palm- 
leaves are of different types in differeat parts cf the 
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country. The iron styles of the south-west are heavy ; 
those of the centre of the Coromandel Coast are peculiarly 
long and generally light: those of Orissa are quite charac- 
teristic: the type which is like a clasp-knife is confined 
to the south. The paper is a supplement to the account 
of Indian pens published recently in the Agricultura} 
Ledger No. 6 of 1908-09. 

3. A passage in the Turki text of the Babarnamah. By 
H. Beveridge. The author refers to the two published 
texts of the memoirs in the original Turki and discusses 
the authenticity of a certain passage at the end of the 
year 908 A. H. which completes the story of Babar’s flight 
from Akhsi and his final deliverance. The author thinks 
that the passage in question is an interpolation and 
adduces evidence both internal and external in suppert 
of his theory. 

4. An unpublished Tibetan—Latin vocabulary (with 
pronunciations marked) by an Italian Capuchin named Da 
Fano written in 1714. (From the cullection in the 
Imperial Library, Calcutta.) By Harinath De. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


“VOX STELLARUM.” 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sin,—Mr. Mee’s contribution to the correspondence re “ Vex 
Stellarum "in your last issue may, by some readers, be thought 
interesting, but not authoritative, I hope. J may also point cut 
that I am one, on the face of this globe, who does not desire 
a re-awakening of interest in astrology. except it be for the 
purpose of its recondemnation, for to me it recks of devildom, 
henve its persistency. 

The meaning of the astrological philomath’s phrase planetary 
influence or stellar influence is one astrologers pretend to kncw 
much about, and nothing about when it suits a purpose. The 
Editor of “ Modern Astrology,’’ Alan Leo, who is at present in 
India, has a compounded theosophiecal-astrologic theory for his 
readers. In other vended works from astrologers we have some 
advocating the Chaldean, others the Ptolemaic, and yet a few 
the Placidian systems, each claiming priority, truthful prog- 
nostications, and even infallibility over the other. The result 
is a student will discover a conglomerate materialistic, spiritu- 
alistic, Sabaistie, gravitational, ether-vibratery. and magnetic 
netion vaguely propounded for his edification. This is the sorts 


| of influence we are asked to rely on for probable results. At 


other times we come across a personality who will composedly 
tell you, “I do not know what this influence is or how it acts. 
but simply judge by results.’’ It is the results which condemn 
astrology, except for those who place a limit on their reasoning 
powers. 

If a student is true to himself, he will not be carried away by 
a subtle and deceptive mode of reasoning, nor will he reach 
horoseopy. However, should he be foolish enough to allow him 
self to be carried away by the parret cry. " Test it practically.” 
before he explicitly understands what he is about to test, he 
will inevitably be netted, for the fascinating and monetary in- 
fluence will prove strong incentives. Some of the wisest men 
of their day have fallen victims to such allurements. Miasinic 
psychological adornments befog the tester, and feelings aceom- 
panied with a description of hypnotic intuition aecount for 
answers of a positive nature being given to assist astrologers 
to proclaim the satisfaction of querents. The publican is satis 
fied when the customer pays up and locks pleasant; even the 
publican who knows he is giving a customer something harmful 
will not complain if the foolish fellow is satisticd. Why should 
he? you may hear him say. For me to ask a person to test 
astrology practically, or otherwise he will never understand it, 
is almost like asking a “life abstainer" to drink freely, and 
pass through a delirium tremens experience or two, or he will 
never understand what the effects of drink are. Both systems 
are intoxicants of a kind. The clamour for testing astrelegy 
is nothing more nor less than one of the shallow effronterics one 
meets with in all astrological writings. : 

Lilly was, purely and simply, a charlatan. and the writer, 
Mr. Mee, himself quoted Lilly as one of the shining lights in 
supporting astrology before the Cardiff Astrological Society. 
Mr. George Wilde says :-- “ Lilly’s ingenious hicroylyphical fore 
casts of the plague and fire of London, stili inexplicable te the 
unbeliever, are the delight of the student.”+ There appears to 





(‘) “Chaldean Astrology Up to Date." p. 21. Published by E. Marsh-S sles, 
12, St. Stephen’s Mansions, Westminster, 5.W. 
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be very little to choose’ between Lilly and Nostradamus,? “ the 
only modern astrologer who studied magic with astrology.”’ This 
brilliant seems to have been? “constantly engaged in incanta- 
tions and invocations of the gods.’’ When the student is 
brought face to face with the fact that every astrologer has a 
ghost or two of questionable characteristics at his elbow, then 
will all ideas of an earth earthy astrology disappear. Yet A. G. 
Trent (the late Dr. Garnett, of the British Museum), Bacon, 
Placidus, a Spanish monk, and several others, tried to establish 
and standardise a purified astrology to be built upon a scien- 
tific basis, and, naturally, they failed. 

Let any astrologer tell me why the Siamese twins,4 Eng and 
Chang, who were united, both born at the same moment, need- 
less to say of the same parents, were so dissimilar in character 
and’ habits. One, Chang, was smaller than the other, a 
drunkard, had a morose and irritable temper; he also had a 
paralytic stroke, and died before the other. . Eng was of an 
amiable disposition, sober, and remained healthy throughout 
life. One was also more prosperous than the other. 

What more convincing proof do astrologers require that stellar 
influences are a bogey tei) 

Nevertheless, I have every reason to believe, when Mr. Mee 
has carefully and thoroughly investigated astrology in all its 
ramifications, he will become a master, not remain a slave, to 
astrological bonds of a fatalistic nature. 

Some people may, with Thomas Hobbes, justify the use of 
‘improper means to gain a good end. He wrote:—“If I were 
cast into a deep pit, and the devil should put down his cloven 
hoof, I would readily lay hold of it to get out.’’ This is a 
question of conscience. The practical question for Christians 
is, if God deserts us through our own fault, will other powers 
render us assistance? King Saul got none. Still, there is a 
satisfaction for many people to be found in and through astro- 
logy. My humble advice is, keep your faith and eschew the 
presager, and, above all things, do not waste valuable time in 
striving to become a social parasite. 

Ay ANTI-ASTROLOGER. 


To the Ellitor of Tur Acaprary. 


Sirk.—The Astronomical and Astrological Societies, of which ! 


Mr. Mee (of Cardiff) is Honorary Secretary, would do something 
of a practical nature if they would demonstrate in what way the 
planets and fixed stars (not to mention the moon and the new 
comet) can possibly affect the lives and happiness of any persons 
— whether born in Cardiff or in Canterbury, on the first second 
of the present year, or on the last. Until that point is made 
clear such studies as he advises would appear to be a waste of 
time. DIsBELIEVER. 


THE RADICAL GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of Tae AcapEmyY. 


Str,—For four dreary years we have had to endure a Govern- 
ment that has made us the laughing-stock of the world ; and now 
we have to face the prospect of the same company of low come- 
dians coming into at least nominal power once more. To those 
Britons possessed of a sense of humour (of course, no honest 
Halice can be), the situation is simply disgusting in all its 

etails. . 

Take one detail for an example. When the country was at 
war, Mr. Lloyd George arose and denounced the British 
soldiers: he hurled abuse and slander at them, and, indirectly 
at any rate, encouraged the enemies of his country to kill his 
countrymen. Jn return for these little services his country 
made him Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Tt is grotesque: unless we are to suppose that the British 
people adore vituperation and calumny, or look upon a man on 


whose head is the blood of many a British soldier as a hero | 


too splendid to be judged as common men, it is inexplicable. 

To a foreigner this may be comic: to me it is humiliating— 
more, it is loathsome; it vives me a feeling of physical repul- 
sion such as I might experience on smelling something putrid 
or decaying. 

I say nothing against Mr. Lloyd George personally: he :s 
naturally abusive and slanderous, poor creature, and one must 
not blame a man fer following his nature. It is the fearful 
disease that is cating its way into the heart of my country that 
arouses my horror and disgust- a disease that seems as if com- 
pounded of callousness, laziness, funk, and bestial ignorance. 

Thave spoken of Mr. Lloyd George ;_he is one kind of evidence 
of this disease. Another kind of ovidence is Ure—but perhaps 
we had better not discuss him. 


(2) Ibid., p. 2 
(*) 7bid., p. 22. 
(*) See Times for Febrnary 9 and 21, and for March 9 and 12, 1974, 
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What we have got to do is to endeavour to awaken our fellow- 
countrymen .to the fact that honour and patriotism (once the 
nation’s pride) are, on the whole, better than lying and treason 
both economically and spiritually. . 

... ,  TxHomMas Herpert Lee. 


“LABOUR IN .PORTUGUESE WEST AFRICA.” 
To the Editor of Tur ACADEMY. i 


Sm,—Mr. Cadbury was ill-advised as to the time of his recent 
publication. He seems to have relied, too much, on the short- 
ness of the public memory. In the course of the recent trial— 
Cadbury versus the Standard newspaper—it appeared, from the 

laintiff’s own admissions, that for some years he and his.family 
find been making large profits from the produce of slave labour. 
To make matters worse, while Mr. Cadbury was enriching him- 
self at the expense of the rights and lives of men, and women 
and children, in Africa—a very real and cruel slavery—he was 
denouncing in his paper, the Daily News, a purely fictitious 
slavery—the Chinese myth—the product of his own invention and 
that of his friends. 

That is not all—Mr. Cadbury did not come into Court with 
clean hands. His paper has long been conspicuous for unscra- 

ulous malignity. It has been, for years, the practice of the 
Daily News to publish any false charge against its political 
opponents which it can hear or get hold of, and when the calum- 


/ nies are denied and exposed, to suppress the exposures of the 


slanders. 

In these circumstances, common sense, and, I may say, oom- 
mon decency, should have restrained Mr. Cadbury from re- 
calling to public attention a matter most discreditable to him 
self. A Hater or Humsve. 
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SONN ETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Feap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 











The DAILY TELEGRAPH says ° 


| 

“The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent case which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 


The SPECTATOR says: he 
i 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He docs not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 





The SCOTSMAN says: i! 
“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
| everyday estimates of poetry . . + He says of the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
| pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ | 
| This isa high encomiuns ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


| The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have musicand | 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry. 
| € The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitler sorrow as fo feeling, an 
i exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: ij 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less ! 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so Hlaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : i 


The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakespercan balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
| sufficiency. Asan example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue notable speech delivered by the German Ambassador 
at the close of last week has naturally aroused much favour- 
able comment, but whilst fully recognising the quality 
of the speech itself and the sincerity of the speaker, we 
cannot see that it in any way affects the present situation 
between Germany and England. The safety of this country 
is not secured by fair words in the mouth of any foreign 
personage. We prefer one British “ Dreadnought” to any 
number of conciliatory speeches delivered by German 
Ambassadors ; we are not interested in what the Germans 
say, but we admit to an interest in what they do. The 
one thing that overshadows everything else, in our opinion, 
is the fact that the German and Austrian navies are to-day 
practically equal in numerical strength with the British 
Navy. At the present rate of construction they will soon 


enjoy a numerical superiority. This is a plain fact that | 


all the world has realised except a certain section of the 
British Press. The leading newspapers of France and 
the United States have not hesitated to comment upon the 
situation and its danger to Great Britain. Moreover, the 
world in general has arrived at the conclusion, with a 
unanimity of opinion that is not to be lightly disregarded, 
that Germany is building her navy for purposes of war. 
In the face of this, the peace prattle of certain sections of 
the Radical Press in England can only be regarded as 
another sign that German money flows freely in many and 
various channels, some of which are not entirely uncon- 
nected with Fleet Street. Fortunately, journals of the 
class we are referring to do not play any important part 
in moulding the opinions of the country, but we take this 
opportunity of expressing our regret that a newspaper of 
the position of the Pall Mull Gazette should have seized 
the opportunity of the Ambassador’s speech to wheel round 
from its former patriotic attitude and preach pacific 
nothings. . For ourselves, we have no wish to promote the 
interests of “international peace. what time Germany pre- 
pares to sink our Navy and capture our trade. ~ |~ 
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We understand that in certain quarters the kind of treat- 
ment dealt out in THe Acapemy to Mr. Lloyd George has 
been regarded as unnecessarily severe. We cannot sub- 
scribe to the opinion that Mr. George is in any way the 
sort of person who merits consideration or the employment 
of fastidious language. He is at once the most vulgar, 
abusive, and irresponsible demagogue who ever disgraced 
a high place in the service of the country, and the following 
references to his political opponents extracted from recent 
election speeches should go far to convince his friends that 
Mr. George is not a person entitled to smooth words or 
amiable courtesies :— 


“A fully equipped Duke costs as much to keep up 
as two ‘ Dreadnoughts —and Dukes are just as great 
a terror and last longer.” 

“These Philistines, who are not all uncircumcised.” 

“The ‘heaviest swell’ among the Apostles was an 
exciseman.” 

“In the end they (the Lords) are in the trap. . . . 
We have caught the large rats at last. I am glad it 
is a Welshman who has set the trap.” 

“Like most aristocrats, probably he (Lord George 
Hamilton) was something of a mongrel.” 

“They (the Lords) have used language that no 
member of the House of Commons of any party would 
demean himself by using. . . There is something 
to be said for Lords Savile and Milner. After all, 
their wine of nobility is rather immature—it hasn’t 
been bottled long.” 

“The Lords wanted no testimonial. They did not 
even require a medical certificate to say they were 
sound in wind:and limb. They merely required a 
certificate of birth to prove that they were the first of 
a litter. Why, you wouldn’t choose a spaniel on that 
principle.” ; 

“Mr. Balfour said that Indian corn and oats were 
just as good as wheat. Very well. Let us put them 
(the Peers) on Indian corn. We will have a special 
trough, fit it up in the House of Lords, and give them 
a really good feed.” . 


A man who degrades a high office by brutalities of this 
description must expect a sound drubbing whenever 
circumstances bring him into contact with honest persons. 


The Saturday Review continues to creep from bad to 
worse. We take a few lines from last week’s issue : 


Many a man after a beautiful and useful life passes 
to the grave, and few outside his immediate circle of 
friends know whether he wrought for good or evil; 
few know and none care. Such men do not desire 
newspaper paragraphs and memorial services; 
nothing would please them less. The quiet almsgiver, 
whose left hand knows not what his right hand does, 
would not be delighted to find his deeds of philan- 
thropy shone up by limelight on a screen in Trafalgar 
Square. The late Mr. A. J. Jaeger, an employee in 
the firm of Novello, was this kind of man. I only 
epoke to him twice, and until he-was dead did not know 
his name. 


The italics are our own. “None care” ‘and “only spoke 
to him twice” might, one thinks, have merited the atten- 


‘tion of Mr. Hodge’s blue, blue pencil; but they have crept 
.in,.and-there they are. 


And there are other things of 
dolorous import. For example, Mr. B. B. Cunninghame 
Graham is once more let loose upon us with a Socialistic 
letter headed “Patriotism.” Here is ‘the” egregious 
Graham: . 7 


Patriots, eh? I ‘thought a patriot was “one who 
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served his country without the thought of a reward. 
Well, we have changed all that, and both wings of 
the great Tory-Liberal party, first and foremost, have 
gone out for the swag. After all, what is a “ Dread- 
nought” but a swag-ship, whether in England or in 
Germany? Swag in the contract, swag in the steel 
of which the ship is built, in every link of the chain 
cable—swag from truck to keel. Build ten, build 
eight, build twenty “ Dreadnoughts,” whether at Ports- 
mouth or at Kiel; the object of their building will 
be swag, for as Sir Thomas More said, now three 
hundred years ago, nothing is to be seen but a con- 
spiracy of certain rich men (patriots) seeking their 
own commodities under the style and title of the Com- 
monwealth. 


We are told by the author of this twaddle for the nine 
hundred and ninety-ninth time that “ Dr. Johnson defined 
patriotism as the last refuge of a scoundrel” ; consequently, 
of course, if we are to argue with R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham a patriot is a scoundrel and want of patriotism is 
a virtue. One wonders what Dr. Johnson might have had 
to say of R. B. Cunninghame Graham “the Socialist 
descendant of kings” and red-rag ranter, who rather 
than bestow his bits of copy upon their natural heritor 
the Socialist Vew Aye prefers to air himself in the high 
Tory Saturday Review. Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
has a very proper contempt for “swag.” But there are 
other choice morsels for the calculating besides “swag,” 
and when R. B. Cunninghame Graham writes in the Satur- 


day Review, he does not exactly write for nothing, even | 


though he may get no money. We may inform Mr. Hodge 
that if Mr. Cunninghame Graham's letter on patriotism had 
been offered to Tue Acapemy it would have been promptly 
relegated to the waste paper basket. There is not a word 
in it that can help anybody, and consequently it is of no 
more importance than the vicious rhetoric one can hear 
in Hyde Park, or at the street corners where ihe Socialists 
most do congregate. We should imagine that the letter 
would give great offence to the readers of the Saturday 
Review, who have surely had quite cnough of R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. 


Another gentleman in whom Mr. Hodge appears to be 
putting a great deal of childlike trust iust now is Lord 
Dunsany. Lord Dunsany is not a philosopher. He writes 
rather in the manner of the sentimental young miss at a 
boarding school. We append a sample of his lordship’s 
twittering pathos :— 


Tn the town by the sea it was the day of the poll, 
and the poet regarded it sadly when he woke and saw 
the light of it coming in at his window between two 
small curtains of gauze. And the day of the poll was 
beautifully bright; stray bird-songs came to the poet 
at the window; the air was crisp and wintry, but it 
was the blaze of sunlight that had deceived the birds. 
He heard the sound of the sea that the moon led up 
the shore, dragging the months away over the pebbles 
and shingles and piling them up with the years where 
the worn-out centuries lay. 


If a plain Mr. Dunsany had sent such puling prosings to 
Mr. Hodge, we hope that Mr. Hodge would have sworn. 
But Lord Dunsany is a Peer, and his long-winded, weepy 
school-girl parable has consequently to be starred immedi- 
ately after the Saturday Review's leaders, and in front of 
Max, and that pride of all the reviews, Filson Young, 
ex-literary editor of the Daily Mail. Till-fally, Mr. 
Hodge! 
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We have received the appended letter from an Edin- 
burgh Scotchman who signs himself “ Ronald Maclean ” : — 


To Lord Alfred Douglas, 

Tue Acapemy, London. 

S1tr,—You fellows of the Unionist Press in London 
are all wrong about Scotland. I, like the majority 
of Scotsmen, voted Liberal, and not because I was 
“thrawn,” as the dear old Zimes suggests ! 

Tue Acapemy, I may tell you in confidence, is 
regarded by many of us here in Scotland as London's 
champion comic paper. That description of yours of 
the Dundee and Edinburgh electorate as “ whisky 
siden voters” is quite good! 

Where you journalistic fellows go wrong is you 
don’t see it is lack of education, bovine dulness, 
asinine stupidity, and ignorance of political thought 
that makes us vote Liberal. 

The city clerks who read the Daily Mail and the 
rural voters who read the People—there you have the 
cream of the country’s intelligence, and that is just 
why they vote Conservative! 


We are glad that at last we have it on authority that the 
Scotchman “votes Liberal” because he is troubled with 
“lack of education, bovine dulness, asinine stupidity, and 
ignorance of political thought.” This fine tribute from 


Edinburgh to Glasgow is worth remembering. Mr. 
Maclean has our best thanks for his frankness. 
The Authors’ Club has been dining again. We are 


informed by the Sfandard that the guests included Mr. 
Arthur Rackham, Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, Mr. 
Frank Dixie, R.A., and Mr. Edward Whymper. There 


| were the customary speeches, and, speaking of Bible illus- 


trations, Mr. Rackham said “they were all acquainted 
with ‘ blankety’ prophets and angels, tootling on all kinds 
of funny little instruments. He really believed that this 
kind of picture must have helped to make unbelievers of 
many of the present generation.” Which, of course, is 
your true artist’s humour, and proves once again that the 
mind of the man who draws or paints is cast pretty much 
in the mould of the mind of the late Mr. Dan Leno. Not 
to be outdone, Lord Ronald Gower, “who followed,” 
remarked that “he imagined Paradise as a state of being 
where they would recline on a cowslip bank with a friend, 
having around them the best illustrated books. If there 
were no illustrated books in Heaven he would prefer not 
to go there.” We can assure Lord Ronald Gower that, 
excellent as Mr. Rackham’s illustrated books may be, they 
are not likely to be available for perusal on cowslip banks 
in any other world but this. The picture of Lord Ronald 
on a cowslip bank with his friend, Mr. Frank Hird, turning 
over the pretty pictures of Rackham, is nearly as beautiful 
as the pictures the office boy obtains for a halfpenny in 
Comic Cuts. 


The editor of the “Children’s Encyclopedia” has been 
sending out broadcast a circular beginning “ My dear boys 
and girls.” It seems that the issue of the “ Children’s 
Encyclopedia” is now happily completed, but that the 
editor still thirsts for the blood, or rather the sixpences, 
of the innocents in “all parts of the world.” “And so,” 
cries tha Harmsworth gentleman, 


I write this letter to say that, though I have kept 
my promise and given you @ great index, I have not 
been able to make our book complete. Thousands 
of wonderful things have yet to go into it, and so 
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Part 51—which we will call the new Part 1—will 
begin an entirely new book, with new pictures and 
stories of which we shall never be tired, with a play- 
box for our very little people, with hundreds of lovely 
poems and rhymes, with lessons to help us at school 
and toys to please us at play, with a hundred things 
that nobody has thought of putting into a boys’ and 
girls’ bock before. And the new book will appear 
anrea mouth. 

Ten thousand of you have written to me in these 
two years—10,000 boys and girls from our own and 
other lands—and every one of these has loved our 
book and had some share in making it. And ten times 
this ten thousand—even more, far more—have loved 


and read this book, which has become the Big Book | 


of the children of the world. I want you all to 
help me now. _T want you all to see the next part, 
which will be the best part ever made. I want you 
to help me with my Children’s League. I want you 
to let me send you a lovely picture. I want you to 
enter our examination. I want you to see your por- 
trait in our book. I want you to join our children’s 
parties. 

f want us to be for ever what this book has made 
us: I want us to be Friends. Friends, though we 
may not meet face to face. Friends, though the seas 
may roll between us. Friends, though storms may 
beat about us, and the joy of these years may pass. 
For the years as they come will call for friends, and 
in the days that are to be, you and I may be to one 
another still not less but more than these two years 
have made us. cae 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 


On Tuesday last Sir Herbert Tree produced another 
romantic drama at His Majesty's Theatre. “The O'Flynn” 
is an Trish story by Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy, deal- 
ing with the struggle between James LI. and William of 
Orange. There is plenty of life and movement in the 
play, one act in particular is remarkably dramatic, but 
considered as a whole it is impossible unreservedly to con- 
gratulate Mr. McCarthy on his latest essay in drama. The 
piece has too many loose ends to hold our undivided 
interests. It is really a collection of dramatic incidents 
rather than a single story. Still, it has certainly served 
the purpose of affording Sir Herbert Tree one of the finesi 
opportunities of his career, an opportunity which Sir 
Herbert has not been slow to accept. In the character 
of the O'Flynn,’ a roystering, chivalrous, impetuous type 
of the happy cavalier, Sir Herbert Tree has demonstrated 
that he is as able a romantic actor as we possess on our 
stage. The part of the O’Flynn should remain long in his 
repertoire as an effective contrast to his other most 
popular impersonations, and a further evidence of his 
versatility. 


The Hippodrome is showing seventy excellent white or 
Polar bears, each of them “ perwided with claws to perwent 
him a-slippin’ upon the hice,” and “ measuring thirteen fect 
from the tip of his tail to the tip of his snout, and thirteen 
feet from the tip of his snout to the tip of his tail, making 
the enormous total of twenty-six feet in all.” The bears 
look very fine in the Hippodrome tank, and one of them is 
addicted to the, bottle, and takes his liquor in a manner 
which is calculated to provoke laughter even in a 
Rechabite. As an exhibition for children and statesmen 
there'is nothing more entrancing in London. It is our duty 
to point out, however, that for some extraordinary reason 
the Hippodrome bars are still without a licence, so that 
statesmen must go prepared. It seems to us unthinkable 
that such a fine theatre as the Hippodrome should not be 
able to serve its patrons with a glass of wine or other 
exhilarating beverage when it happens to be required. The 
Empire, the Alhambra, and the Palace have licences; why 
not the Hippodrome? 
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A VIGNETTE 


In London at the break of day 
The dawn-wind blows about the door. 
Grey are the roofs, the sky is grey, 
Winds whisper through the sycamore. 


In London at the beat of noon 
There is no light of winter sun ; 
The horses’ fect keep chiming tune, 
Now heavy hangs the air, and dun. 


Tn London at the fall of night 

Cold blows the night wind through the street, 
White is the sky, the river white, 

And weary the unresting feet. 


When London sleeps with quiet breath, 
The sad feet falter not, nor stay-— 
Strong men keep watch for wakeful Death, 


Who walks the river road till day. 
Ernen Tapor. 





THE POLITICAL PICKLE 


Liperaxs are beginning to realise the true nature of the 
predicament in which they have been placed by the dema- 
gogues. They have been pushed to the brink of a 
peculiarly deep, uncomfortable, and dangerous chasm, 
and they are naturally filled with certain qualms and 
private terrors when they view the full menace and char- 
acter of their hazardous situation. Already a ery for 
retreat has gone up from the Liberal hosts. The MWest- 
minster Gazette sounded the note early in the week, and 
several of the leading Liberal journals in the provinces 
immediately followed the Westininster Gazette's example. 
The tone of the Westminster's articles has been rather one 
of solemn warning than peremptory injunction. It pleaded 
with Liberals to be sane and sober, to be cautious, to be 
moderate, to advance along strict lines of constitutional 
rectitude. The party was exhorted to eschew all violence, 
all appeals to passion, all traitorous alliances. With the 
temper of such advice as this no one can reasonably 
quarrel, although we may incidentally express a pious 
wish that such a lead had been given to the Radical- 
Socialists before the General Election. However, if that 
portion of the Radical-Socialist party which still fondly 
imagines that it answers in principle to the meaning of 
Liberalism, as the word has been understood for half a 
ecntury, honestly repents of the wild transports and mob 
frenzies of the past few months we are heartily glad of 
the fact as a sign of partial grace if not of entire redemp- 
tion. But it is amusing and instructive to notice the 
fashion in which the more desperate spirits of the party 
have received the advice of their more timorous associates. 
They are shocked at the mere hint of moderation; they 
are frenzied at the thought of constitutional action. Their 
plea is solely for office, and they are at a loss to know 
how to maintain themselves unless the extreme demands 
of the Red Flag Socialists and the Nationalists are granted 
with amiable despatch and unvarying precision. They 
have waxed hot with exceeding bitterness over the 
articles written in the cause of restraint in such journals 
as the Westminster Gazette. Their own interesting organs 
in the public Press set up a constant yelp and an hysteric 
seream of defiance. It is really impossible to compute 
the amount of froth that has been whipped out of the 
cocoa cup during the past few days. The Liberal jour- 
nal which is presided over by the ubiquitous Mr. Ernest 
Parke has been astonishing us with a series of epileptic 
leading articles gravely printed under such temperate 
titles as “Redress Before Supply,” which properly inter- 
preted according to the Star’s way of thinking, means 
“Don’t disappoint the mob and don’t betray the Irish.” 
The Daily News has joined in the struggle for Mr. Asquith 
with a succession of puling whimpers. We promised 
our mob revolutions and we must give it revolutions, or 
else shall we not ourselves be destroyed? is the just inter- 
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pretation of all that the Daily Vews has to say about the 
matter; but even whilst it pleads for red ruin the knees 
of Bouverie Street knock together in a manner which is 
neither valiant nor terrifying. The Daily Neiws chief 
Parliamentary correspondent, Mr. P. W. Wilson, late of 
St. Pancras and now of the Press Gallery, does not seck 
to disguise the parlous situation in which he finds his 
beloved party. He fears another election; he fears the 
House of Lords which it has been the custom of the Duily 
News to discuss lately as an entirely moribund factor in 
the Constitution : — 

Practical Liberals fully recognise that the General 
Election now concluded, costing, as it has cost, a 
sum only to be measured by millions, has exhausted 
the war chests of all parties, and that the vast 
resources of Toryism are better able than Liberal 
resources to recuperate quickly the financial position. 
“Democratic Government,” said one well-known 
organiser, “becomes impossible if dissolutions are to 
follow one another with this rapidity.” But it is 
the very truth of this observation that lends such 
profound significance to the next phases of this 
desperate conflict. 

No one denies that apart from definite and unshake- 
able guarantees, from the Sovereign, the House of 
Lords can and will drive the Government to the country 
within a few months at most of the present date. It 
is the obvious strategy for men who, having broken 
every canon of the Constitution, have now only a 
fighting chance of victory. I write as one who for 
three years has watched at close quarters the rising 
pretensions .of the Peers, who has heard those little 
asides and suggestions which are not and cannot be 
reported in the Press, and who in particular has seen 
Lord Milner and his group gradually recovering 
prestige, step by step encroaching upon the more 
cautious leadership of Lord Lansdowne and “the old 
gang.” By rejecting the Education Bill, the House 
of Lords learnt its power, and in all its calculations 
the Liberal Party will be wise to assume that this 
power will be exercised without hesitation, irrespective 
of the merits of this or that measure, whenever its 
exercise will have the effect of sending the Govern- 
ment to the constituencies. If we grant that the first 
Budget is safe, what about the second, which imme- 
diately follows? 

We are too apt to discuss the position in terms of 
argument and compromise, forgetting that it is war, 
and that in war it is the stroke and only the stroke 
which counts.: 

So much for Mr. Wilson, who evinces a trepidation 
which almost suggests that he believes it possible for the 
next General Election to remove him from his seat in the 
Press Gallery as effectually as the last General Election 
removed him from his seat, in the House of Commons. Mr. 
Wilson evidently does not agree that the House of Lords is 
a moribund factor in the Constitution. He reminds us that 
the Peers have a power, and he warns us that this power 
will be exercised without hesitation. The situation accord. 
ing to this authority is a situation of war, and he begs 
of Mr. Asquith to propitiate his possible allies. To go to 
the country again would mean extinction. We must save 
ourselves from the People, we must keep a majority going 
in the Heuse of Commons by all and any means. We 
must do something for the Irish, we must likewise do 
something for the Socialists. The first thing that Mr. 
Asquith should do for the latter body, according to the 
suggestion of Mr. Wilson, is to accept a Bill by Mr. Keir 
Hardie and his friends legalising the upkeep of the Labour 
Party out of Trade Union funds. The Daily News classi- 
fies the objections to this iniquitous scheme as follows :— 

1. Is it fair to compel a man to join a trade union 
as a condition of employment and to vote sums out 
out of his contributions to assist candidatures:of which 
he may disapprove? 

_ 2. If public companies are debarred from subsidis- 
ing political parties, ought not the same rule to apply 
to labour organisations? 
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3. Ought not a member of Parliament to be respon- 
sible solely to his constituents and the House itself, 
without any sectional tie, involved in the receipt of 
salary? 

The objections are then summarily brushed aside to 
the satisfaction of such Radicals as Mr, Wilson, but the 
fact remains that it is unfair, unjust and dishonest to 
compel a man to join a trade union as @ condition of 
employment and to vote sums out of his contributions for 
the board and lodging, not to mention the wines and 
cigars, of Socialist Members of Parliament. Here then is 
another burden to be imposed on the shoulders of the 
people as a price for Mr. Asquith’s majority. As the days 
go on so the burdens accumulate. To-day the Irish shall 
be given Home Rule, to-morrow the Radical Noncon- 
formists shall be given the schools, the day after to-morrow 
the Socialist Members of Parliament shall enjoy free living 
with the possible proviso in certain instances of restrict- 
ing an individual member's number of liqueurs to a round 
dozen per day. So the mad and merrv work of managing 
Mr. Asquith progresses. Everybody brings a fresh 
development; a new proposal for Mr. Asquith to accept; 
a new solution of the tangled riddle which he has to solve. 
In the circumstances we cannot be altogether surprised 
at the poor man’s flight to the hospitable retreat 
offered by the Riviera. Likewise, can any sane person 
express surprise that Mr. Lloyd George should have 
followed him and captured him? We are not surprised at 
this fact, and moreover we are ready and prepared to wager 
heavily that Mr. Asquith will speedily be brought home in 
Mr. George's pocket. Regarded from the point of view of 
Unionism no prospect could be better; for with the 
Premier in his pocket and Mr. Churchill at his elbow Mr. 
George will assuredly effect the speedy and irretrievable 
ruin and bankruptcy of the party which he so signally 
degraded by his language and tactics. 








OURSELVES AND “A WEALTHY 
PATRON OF LETTERS” 


Some weeks ago the Harmsworth press announced in the 
usual trumpet tones of the Harmsworth showmen that 
Hueffer’s English Review had been acquired by “a wealthy 
patron of letters,” who preferred, for the moment, to re- 
main anonymous, and that the new editor would be a Mr. 
Austin Harrison, who, as we have shown, is a Harmsworth 
man, @ writer of reviews in the Observer, and the dramatic 
critic of the Daily Mail. In a paragraph which we pub- 
lished at the time we commented upon this anouncement 
in suitable terms and with particular reference to what it 
might mean for English poetry and the lesser literary arts. 
We suggested, and we repeat the suggestion, that if by 
any chance the wealthy patron of letters mentioned in the 
Harmsworth paragraphs was himself a Harmsworth, the 
outlook for poetry and literary art could not be considered 
altogether sublime; we further suggested—and we now 
repeat the suggestion—that English poetry and English 
letters are not likely to be materially benefited by a person 
who appears to divide his time between the sub-editorial 
room of the Observer and the sub-editorial room of the 
Daily Mail. A wealthy patron of letters, who opens his 
campaign of patronage with Harmsworth paragraphs, and 
who takes to his bosom for editor and adviser a Harms- 
worth journalist, is clearly putting his foundations upon 
the sand, and a house built on the sand is bound to fall. 
Our contention is that no person who loves literature, and 
still less a person who loves poetry, can be found in the 
employment of the Harmsworths. We do not wish 
be 


it to inferred that such employment is a 
nefarious employment, or that a certain sort of 
man may not be honest in it; but we do say 


that it is entirely and absolutely opposed and inimical 
to the spirit and frame of mind and temperament and view 
of life which make for literature. It is a flagrant mistake 
of a paltering time which assumes that any person who 
writes and gets published is a literary person. e Harms- 
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worths have fostered this error in unthinkable ways, but 
the fact remains that, in spite of their huge commercial 
triumphs and the fearful havoc they have produced in 
journalism, they remain just as absolutely outside 
the pale of letters as they were when Alfred Harms- 
worth started that least literary of all the illiterary penny- 
catchers, Answers. It is true that on several occa- 
sions they have stretched out a greedy hand in 
the direction of something upon which they might plume 
themselves—something a trifle better than the greasy, 
heaven-forsaken periodicals out of which they rake up 
‘their fortunes. If we remember rightly, they once endea- 
voured to run a decent monthly review; but it failed. | 
They started reprints of the classics under the name of the 
Harmsworth Classics; and again they failed; for who 
could suffer even on the most poverty-stricken bookshelf | 
Keats or Shelley, or Shakespeare, with the brand of Harms- 
worth chalked up on its covers? Latterly they have 
offered us “The World’s Great Books,” boiled down by | 
their fearful and wonderful “literary” hangers-on, at 7d. | 
a part, and once more, to use their own choice parlance, 
they find themselves “up against a non-paying proposi- 
tion.”—the fact, of course, being that the cultivated public 
(which, by the way, is said not to exist by all true Harms- 
worthites), can always detect the Carmelite effluvium 
a clear mile off and flees from it as it would flee from the 
pestilence. But we will come to business. 


_ Our first paragraphs concerning The English Review and 
its wealthy patron brought us the following tasteful 
epistle :— 
The English Review. 
Ath Janua-y, 19:0. 
Lord Alfred Douglas, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, F.C. 

Smr,—We have to-day seen a copy of Tur ACADEMY 
for January 22, which contains two paragraphs based on 
statements absolutely devoid of facts and in themselves 
quite untrue. We have to-day written our solicitors, 
Messrs. Hollams, Sons, Coward, and Hawksley, with 
reference to the matter. We have also drawn our solicitors’ 
attention to the description on the front page wherein you 
eet out the words “ he English Review.” 

’ The registered proprietor of The English Review is at 
resent Mr. Oscar Berry, the liquidator of The English 
view, Ltd., and you fill no doubt hear from him as to 
the infringement of the copyright.—Yours truly, 
The English Review, 
J. Dixon, Manager. 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
To this letter we replied as follows: 
January 25th, 1910. 
Mr. J. Dixon, ‘ 
11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
. Re The English Review. 

Sir,—Your letter addressed to Lord Alfred Douglas is 
to hand. As your manners appear to be about as bad as 
your law, I shall content myself merely by acknowledging 
receipt.—Yours faithfully, 

T. W. H. Crosranp. 


On the same day we wrote the following letter to a 
Mr. Oscar Berry, from whom we had heard on the tele- 
phone: 


January 25th, 1910. 
Mr. Oscar Berry, 

Sut,—I understand that you have been ringing us up in 
the matter of The Englixh Itevicw. If you have anything to 
say on this subject you must please say it in writing.— 
Yours faithfully, 


T. W. H. Crosrasp. 


We heard nothing more from Mr. Dixon; but Mr. Berry 

sent us the appended letter: 
Monument Square, London Bridge, E.C., 
January 27th, 1910. 

T. W. Crosland, . 
THE ACADEMY, 

63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

: » _ Re The English Review. 
Dear 1r.—I am in receipt of your letter of the 
25th inst. I am not aware that I rang you up at all, and 
I fail to understand your letter. 

It is quite true, however, that I have instructed my 

solicitors as regards the heading of your paper, which T 
am advised is an infringement of copyright. ; 





Mr. 
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As to the paragraphs of mis-statements contained in 
your issue of the 22nd inst., these 1 have also referred to 
my solicitors. I certainly have no desire to speak to you 
upon the telephone.—Yours faithfully, 

Oscar Berry, 


Liquidator. 


On January 26 Lord Alfred Douglas wrote to “A 
Wealthy Patron of Letters” in the following terms :— 


January 26th, 1910. 
The Proprietor, 

The English Review, 

Sm,—I have had an impertinent letter from a Mr. 
Dixon, in which he threatens us with legal proreednn 
and in which he accuses us of infringing your copyright 
We were to have heard from your solicitors to-day, but 
evideritly they have concluded that discretion is the better 
part of valour. Meanwhile, as your Mr. Dixon has taken 
up this attitude and the paper appears to have changed 
hands,’ we shall be glad to know upon what grounds of 
propriety and journalistic courtesy you continue to use a 
title which is ours. We had this matter up with your 
predecessors in the proprietorship of The English Review, 
and we were not able to get any satisfaction from them. 
But as they were tradesmen and you “a wealthy patron 
of literature,’ we shall hope now to obtain reasonable 
treatment.—Yours faithfully, 

a AuFreD Dovatas. 
On January 29 we again wrote in the following terms: 
January 29th, 1910. 

The Proprietor, : 

The, English Review, 

Dear Str,—I beg to point out that we have received no 
reply to our letter of the 26th inst. I have also to inform 
you that while your Mr. Dixon assured us on the 24th inst. 
that he had communicated with your solicitors, Messrs. 
Hollame, Sons, Coward, and Hawksley, and while your Mr. 
Berry informs us on the 27th inst. that he has instructed 
his solicitors, we have heard absolutely nothing from them. 
We are determined to have this matter cleared up, and we 
shall hope to have a line from you on the subject in the 
course of the next few days.—Yours faithfully, 

. T. W. H. Crosianp. 


It will be observed that both the manager and. the 
liquidator of the English Review assert that we have 
infringed their copyright. What is more, they both assert 
that they have communicated with their solicitors on the 
subject, and Dixon goes so far as to give us the name of 
the solicitors who are acting for him. Up to the time of 
writing we have not heard a single word from either 
Dixon’s solicitors or from Berry’s solicitors. And the 
wealthy patron of letters, for his part, also preserves a 
stolid, dogged, and fish-like silence. Asa fact, of course, 
our right to use under the heading of this paper the 
words “With which is incorporated the English Review” 
cannot be disputed either in law or equity. On the other 
hand, the rights of the proprietor or proprietors of 
Hueffer’s English Review are capable of dispute. As we 
have already stated, we are in doubt as to whether we 
could establish a claim against Hueffer’s English. Review 
in the courts: At the same time, our moral claim will 
scarcely be questioned. We do not propose to press either 
the one claim or the other, at any rate “for the moment.” 
When “a wealthy patron of letters” chooses to cast away 
his pretty cloak of anonymity we shall doubtless be able 
to deal with him. Meanwhile, it will be interesting to 
know why Dixon’s solicitors, Messrs. Hollams, Sons, 
Coward, and Hawksley have failed to communicate with 
us, and why Berry’s solicitors, whoever they may be, have 
also failed to treat us to three-and-sixpence worth. And as 
for the wealthy patron of letters, surely he might have 
replied to our communications, even if he had done so 
under the nom de guerre of “Disgusted.” We have no 
real desire to probe into this gentleman’s engaging 
anonymity; neither do we wish to put him to the slightest 
inconvenience, but when he discovers that his over-zealous 
protégés have been claiming for him rights which are not 
his and threatening legal proceedings to secure those 
rights, his wealth and his penchant for patronage should 
not prevent him from obliging us with the usual wealthy 
man’s postcard on the subject. When one happens to be 
wrong, it never hurts one to say 80. 
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REVIEWS 


PATRIOTISM AND A MORAL 


By P. B. Guest. Authorised 
(Fisher Unwin. 


Gambetta (Life and Letters). 
translation by VioLetrE M. Montagu. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


lr, as the author justly claims, the contents of this highly 
interesting book, by destroying slander, supplies us with 
the character of a great man in a true light, it also 
supplies us with a moral. Both are of equal importance, 
as without the live facts of the former we should necessarily 
lose the actual significance of the latter. Gambetta, the 
political gambler, the demagogue with mean principles, 
would not have been worth discussion. Gambetta, as he 
here unconsciously exposes himself, calls for, may, 
demands, not only native but foreign consideration. For 
by this very exposure we are not only brought face to face 
with the great heart of a patriot, however imperfect it 
may be with certain weaknesses, but we are brought face 
to face with the exigencies, the dire needs, of a great and 
powerful nation. Thus, the moral to be deduced from this 
man’s life end character is one which reflects national 
quite as much as it does personal weakness and error. 
Gambetta’s soul was, in fact, fired by his country’s extreme 
circumstances, and Gambetta’s failure was due, not to his 
own incompetence, but to the incompetence on the part 
of France to understand the warning given or to second 
the mighty efforts which were made by her lion-hearted if 
youthful patriot. 

The case of Gambetta stands as a brijliant example of 
the embodiment of national strength and national weak- 
ness in a single personality, since in the man's rise we 
have a personification of national greatness, whilst in 
the man’s downfall we have a personification of national 
degeneracy. Such an example, therefore, carries with it 
not only a negative but a positive lesson—not only a 
principle of moral destruction, but a principle of moral 
construction. In this really valuable work we get, as it 
were, the most serviceable and the most useless links not 
only of French but of all political Socialism, whether it 
be extreme monarchism or extreme republicanism, abso- 
lute individualism or absolute collectivism. In Gambetta's 
experiences we come across the unity, or the ground of 
unity, of each, though at the time when not only France 
but the whole of Europe was in travail, this bedrock of 
political equilibrium and safety was not perceived. Indeed, 
it is only really valued and substantiated at the present 
time by the Imperialistic forces of Great Britain. 

What, then, is the great, nay, stupendous and sublime 
secret, which the life and character of this great French 
patriot discloses to the nations at large, and, it might be 
said, especially to England under her existing political 
darkness? The secret is this. As long as France, or, for 
that matter, any other nation, can produce men like 
Gambetta, they (the nations so productive) may be held 
to contain not only the saving grace of degeneracy but 
the real or vital elements of freedom—the freedom 
which our own “ Little England” party have not the brains 
to understand, since it contains attributes which they 
themselves do not possess, one of which is self-reliance. 
For, apart from those very influences which combined to 
produce Gambetta, no national form of government, 
whether a monarchical or a republican form, whether 
individually grounded or collectively grounded, can possess 
the stable principle of permanence and therefore of pro- 
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gression. That Gambetta himself did not actually realise 
this was perhaps due to the fact that he was combatting 
with the very forces of national degeneracy, and was 
personally blind to those political forms of freedom which 
the justice even of a debased monarchical system and a 
disestablished Church offered him. Otherwise we should 
not have found him politically swayed by those rabid 
republican or anti-Bonapartist instincts which were as 
fatal to national balance and progress as the political 
system to which be was opposed. Herein lay his weakness, 
as it existed and still exists in other champions of Republi- 
canism or Democracy, the only difference being that Gam- 
betta’s own ideal, and it may be said Mazzini’s ideal like- 
wise (the two being, in a constructive sense, similar), was 
not regulated by the social fanaticism or anarchism of 
such irreligious revolutionists as Karl Marx or Bakounine, 
but was restricted by a power of individualism which was 
nevertheless as tyrannic as any monarchical form of 
tyranny. 

France, in fact, was not in want of greater freedom; she 
did not need what she had already had and suffered from, 
namely, revolution and a republic. In Gambetta we get 
the very proof of it. Here we have one of her youthful 
citizens, of humble yet honest parentage, leaving with full 
freedom his native town of Cahors to become a law student 
in the capital city of the Empire. During the time of his 
struggle for fortune we find him daily, for the sake of 
warmth, and because of his inability to pay the cost of a 
fire at his meagre lodgings, pursuing his arduous studies in 
the precincts of the Bibliotheque Sainte-Geneviéve. A few 
years Jater we find this same young student, at the 
astonishing age of thirty-two, Dictator of France. What 
greater freedom, and this under a monarchy, could a poor 
citizen have? It was not freedom that the French people 
needed, but rather the characteristic qualities which her 
brilliant young patriot possessed. She needed—and let 
our “Little Englanders” and grandmotherly Government 
please take note of the facts-*she needed to be religiously 
educated, as Gambetta was, in a spirit of self-reliance. 
The great soul of thé nation had become diseased by 
drinking too deeply from the bloody cup of revolution. 

France needed a mitre as well as a crown; she needed 
to be purified from the secular or immoral supremacy of 
her social policy, from the tyranny of the école de laique, 
from her debased cravings for materialism, all of which 
had been slowly but surely sapping her vital fabric. Had 
Gambetta but upheld the monarchy, the purity, honesty, 
and religious fervour of his own personal greatness might 
have been the means not only of saving his country from 
the bitter humiliation which ultimately followed, but of 
regenerating the whole of France. It is well here to use 
the word “might,” because even with the fact of such 
loyalty on his part, the chances were that the strong 
flow of revolutionary feeling in the country would stilt 
have proved too powerful. But this, as we have hithert 
held, only gives a national form to his weakness of 
character, his strength remaining a personal, and therefore 
a justifiable form, since it was a free form of national 
equity in respect to a monarchical system of rule. 

As it was, a heterogeneous ground of unity was preferred 
to a homogeneous ground, the consequences being that 
France, instead of becoming constitutionally or funda- 
inentally re-vitalised, was only temporarily and partly 
saved from her degengrate condition. And this in the very 
face of the fact that Italy was, at the same period, proving 
to the whole world the value of the ground of national 
unity which France herself so fatuously rejected. Thus, 
of the two great patriots, Gambetta and Garibaldi, the 
latter was the greater because the stronger, since, in 
despite even of Mazzini’s artful attempts at persuasion, 


| Garibaldi, by casting the fruits of his brilliant victories 


at the feet of Victor Emmanuel, clearly exposed his deep 


: knowledge of the binding power of a monarchy. 
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But the preference of patriotism, in this instance, was 
more sacred than otherwise, for Italy was anything, in a 
national sense, but irreligious. On the part of France, 
the prevailing forces were, on the other hand, wholly 
influenced by secular ideals, and though Gambetta, of all 
men, can never be impugned with a lack of religious 
faith and feeling, he was decidedly unorthodox in his 
views, and was, in this sense, as fatuously opposed to the 
real or vitalising ground of national unity as the rest 
of his fellow republicans. Yet, if openly unorthodox, he 
was privily or inwardly true—strong in the spirit of be- 
lief; and it was this strength, this sanctified power, which 
secured his rise, as it was the need of its influence, on the 
part of the majority of his countrymen, which brought 
about his fall. Here, then, we have the great secret—the 
great moral. A nation, even when it has parted with its 
religion, and become wholly materialistic and secular, 
still possesses the spark of salvation in its possession of a 
deeply religious man of genius. And that Gambetta was 
both deeply religious, irrespective of his strange bias for 
republicanism, ag well as a genius, the letters and other 
evidences in this volume indisputably prove. No man 
could have possibly possessed the passionate love for his 
old home, the strong, because perfect, affection for his 
parents and near relatives, as Gambetta did, without 
having also the love and reverence for God in his heart. 
No man could have battled with his success against ad- 
verse fortune, distressing circumstance, ill-health, and 
bitter poverty, as this man did, without being true, brave, 
and strictly noble in character. Calumny may vent its 
spite and discharge its venom as it lists, but truth, in the 
face of everything, finds its way to the top, and the evil 
which has been done is turned with its consuming force 
upon the unhallowed souls of the tormentors. 

M. Ghensi is to be congratulated, for he has shown us 
the noble heart, the giant soul, of the one man who, at 
the time of direct need, and in the face of overwhelming 
opposition, expended his entire energies, gave his life in 
point of fact, for the sake and honour of the great nation 
to which he belonged. That he failed to leave France on 
a holier and more united basis than as a poor student of 
law he found her, is no fault of his, but rather the fault 
of his country’s fatuous ideals of democracy, which, by 
their irreligious tendencies and wholly sensuous forms of 
freedom, never can and never will give birth to any other 
development than internal disorganisation and national 
decline. Even the revolutionist Mazzini had sense enough, 
because, like Gambetta, he was at heart a deeply religious 
man, to scorn the spurious and barbarous doctrines of 
Marx and other apostles of human degradation and retro- 
gression; doctrines, be it said, which are even now with 
additional ornamentation being promulgated all over the 
civilised world. Indeed, so materialistic and irreligious 
have we become as to be absolutely blind to the great fact 
that freedom has no collective basis whatsoever, being, as 
it is, an individual and not a universal principle; and 
that therefore all freedom which defies an economic unit, 
by substituting a State or fictional ground of economy for 
a personal or subjective ground, acts in defiance, not only 
of the laws of Nature, which are particular or plural laws, 
but also in defiance of the laws of God, which are singular 
or absolute in character. 

This highly neurotic or grossly sympathetic stand for 
freedom, which, under the separate disguises of Socialism 
and Humanism or Pragmatism, is shaking the social 
foundations of nations to-day, was, under the old garb of 
Republicanism or Communism, the actual cause of 
France’s incapacity to meet foreign dangers. In Gam- 
betta she had a great and splendid constitutional minister, 
# man worthy of being the right-hand support of the 
national ground of unity (the Crown); yet, through her 
ill-fated traditions, her historical partiality for political 
factions, the very man who could have saved her from 
the humiliating consequences of the Franco-Prussian War, 
was blind to the constitutional importance of the Monarch, 
and, for this reason. which was a traditional trait of 
character as far as Gambetta was concerned, France had 
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to bow her proud head to the enemy within her gates. 
According to one of his enemies, General Colmar Von der 
Goltz, the young Dictator ought to have been content with 
his position as head of the War Office. “His fundamental 
plan of action,” says this person, “his schemes, his pre- 
parations, show not only great daringness, but a good 
knowledge of strategy. This knowledge was manifested 
in his endeavours to send the first division of the Armée 
de la Loire to Fontainebleau vid Montargis; it was no 
less remarkable in the astonishing wheeling which was 
accomplished after the second defeat at Orléans, while 
two new corps were being formed from the first Armée 
de la Loire.” Again, M. Ghensi tells us that he became 
the very incarnation of the National Defence: “It was as 
if, at the sound of his wonderful voice, twelve bodies of 
troops, six hundred thousand men, fifteen hundred thou- 
sand guns, and fourteen hundred cannons had sprung 
from the soil of France, prepared to defend the Father- 
land.” This, alone, is sufficient proof of the success that 
might have come to France, had her young and brilliant 
patriot held the office of War Minister under a recog- 
nised or regal head of the State, instead of holding it, as 
he did, with the blindness and fatuosity of a republican 
autocrat. “Metz! Metz! I can think of nothing but 
Metz!” he was heard to exclaim on the eve of the capitula- 
tion of that city. M. Ghensi’s work, apart from its great 
biographical interest, is worthy of universal attention, 
for if it mainly consists of the letters of a great man to 
parents in humble circumstances, it, at the same time, 
exposes a moral which every patriot, no matter of what 
land, should know by heart. 


FICTION 


The Prime Minister's Secret. By Horr Wuite. (Fisher 


Unwin. 6s.) 


“Tue Prime Minister’s Secret” is a story of incident, and 
of the novelist’s unreal world of surprising international 
complications. It seems to have been designed to make 
its appearance serially, so surprising are its episodes, so 
amazing the hero’s adventures. The Prime Minister of 
England, “the best and greatest man in the country,” has 
a secret worth half a million, a secret of international 
importance. This is a programme, written in the Czar’s 
own hand, of a combination between England, France, and 
Russia to demand that Germany’s military force should 
be whittled down to the limits of the Swiss militia; and 
that her navy should be treated in the same ruthless 
fashion. With such a valuable paper in his possession, it 
is a matter of surprise to us that the Premier “carried it 
on him night and day for three years,” instead of bestowing 
it in a place of safety. Of course, they are lost, and 
picked up at Downing Street by a needy adventurer named 
Captain Melun, who proceeds to ‘blackmail the careless 
Premier. Captain Melun, by the way, has the entrée to 
Downing Street, “because it is often convenient for a 
Minister to have some unscrupulous agent at his disposal.” 
Melun, who is said, in the same breath, to be “spurned 
by the Army, suspected by the clubs, distrusted by every 
honourable man,” and to move in the best society of 
London and New York (!), demands the hand of the 
Premier’s daughter as the price of his secrecy. But here 
the hero intervenes, as is right; and he is certainly “an 
unusual man,” as the author modestly claims. He is the 
richest man in the world, he has “ eyes of a shade which 
can only be described as duck’s-egg green,” and the “ heart 
of a poet.” He enters with gusto into amateur detective 
work, and (after a crime-syndicate has been bought, the 
Premier and the Premier’s daughter kidnapped), the secret 
of the Czar is saved, and Europe saved from a “ war of 
the nations.” The papers in question have been secretly 
placed by Melun in the boots of the hero, who will probably 
marry the Premier’s daughter. Mr. Holt White has cer- 
tainly the gift of invention in a high degree. 
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Berenice. By E. Purirps Oprennem. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 


“ Mystery,” according to the wrapper, “has always been 
the keynote” of the romances of Mr. Oppenheim, who has 
written a phenomenal number of them. This novel, on 
the same authority, is full of mystery, and “the most 
puzzling and moving story its author has written.” It is 
difficult to see where the puzzle and the mystery come in, 
unless it is in the withholding a piece of information until 
the last chapters—a very simple and well-worn device to 
be met with in half the novels published. “ Berenice” 
has written a problem novel and she is also an actress of 
genius, who plays a part in a decadent play in an un- 
fashionable theatre. ‘For a whole scene,” as one of her 
admirers says, “she will be little better than a stick. 
The change, when it comes, is like a sudden fire from 
Heaven. Something flashes into her face, she becomes 
inspired, she holds us breathless, hanging upon every 
word; it is then one realises that she is a genius.” Such 
an unusual type of actress interests Matravers, a rare 
type of man of letters present at the play. He has “a 
somewhat curious reputation. The Scrufineer invariably 
alludes to him as the Apostle of Aestheticism.” He is 
“reported to have fixed views as to the conduct of life, 
down even to the most trifling details ” ; 
like a study after Walter Pater. But Matravers is more 
than Pater; he is also “a man of fashion.” The intimacy 
progresses, and the “passion which through the long days 
of his austere life had lain dormant and undreamt of” 
possesses Matravers entirely. He is just buying an 
engagement ring of pearls, when Berenice confesses her 
well-kept secret: she is already married. In spite of 
this obstacle, she invites him to stay with her in Devon- 
shire. But—surprising coincidence—Matravers, on his 
way to the station, knocks down a small boy in the street, 
who is “discovered to be” the son of Berenice. His 
principles triumph; and his “ philosophy showed him very 
plainly what the end must be.” He is about to take 
poison, when he is carried off by a heart attack, recom- 
mending Berenice in a letter to offer herself up as a 
“real sacrifice” to her paralytic husband. ‘Our last 
glimpse of her is at some seaside place, where she is in 
attendance upon her husband’s bath chair, and listening 
for the voice of Matravers from the “wonderful spirit 
world of the unknown, of which he had spoken sometimes 
with a curiously grave solemnity.” . 





Other People’s Houses. By E. B. Dewinc. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


“Orner People’s Houses” is a very modern book, both 
in subject-matter and method. There is little plot and 
little incident. It is a study of the actions and inter- 
actions of people whose complexity comes from an anxious 
preoccupation with themselves. The author, who has 
not the art of making all his people «nd situations very 
real, has taken the dangerous Mr. Henry James as & 
model, and has caught his trick of evasion and omission 
very thoroughly. The: interest of the book lies in two 
carefully contrasted studies of women, Mrs. Dench and 
Emily Stedman. . The latter has written “the most daring 
and the most realistic thing that has appeared in years,” 
a novel called “The Cuckoo ”—fortunately we have no 
extracts from “The Cuckoo.” In spite of all we hear of 
Emily Stedman’s talent, the quality of her genius, as the 
author truly says, is “elusive as a hat lost in the wind.” 
That is the habit of genius—in fiction. Emily is rather 
a@ neurotic person,“the force of the engine is too great 
for the strength of the machine,” and she is always break- 
ing down. As her doctor says, it is the old story of the 
man who tries to lift himself by his bootstraps. The 
failura of her life is perhaps an illustration of the motto 
and the moral of the book: “When the soul of Man does 
battle with the Forces of Nature, it is the Forces of 
Nature which are deathless.” The companion. picture, 
Mrs. Dench, is a strong contrast. Elderly and beautiful, 
she is yet an enchantress; the novelist’s idea of a non- 
moral superwoman, “the vastness of her comprehension is 
only equalled by the vastness of her experience”—and 
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really her experience does seem rather large, in a short 


‘ novel.. The scene of her charm is like “the charm of a 
: place much loved, a great city endless and ageless, the 


very quantity of whose treasure appals the spoiler, weaken- 
ing his capacity for plunder.” Mrs. Dench appears 
rather an imaginative conception, a new type of Franken- 
stein, an incarnation of Venus, that owner of “ a celebrated 
girdle” of which Emily Stedman reads in the classical 
dictionary at Hornmouth, than the real (and abominable) 
person she is announced to be. There is promise in the 
book, but the author should avoid the faults of the Ameri- 
can manner, absurd “conceits” such as “in the soul of 
John Barlow the American eagle fairly screamed”; and 
would-b2 subtleties such as “there was something almost 
fawn-like, the psychic counterpart of the leaping endear- 
ments of a great dog, in his contant reiteration to his 
cousin.” 





SHORT VIEWS 
L 
THE PHILISTINE. 


not care for fine books or art. Generally a man is meant 
in the denunciation, for there is a kind of masculine force 
of opposition implied. He is breeches and leggings, or 
stockbroker, or prize-fighter, or butcher—anything but 
reader, and always mentioned with a very provoking con- 
tempt. It is significant that examples are generally taken 
from the first kind, the rustic sportsman. If a man but 
eat beef, ride to hounds, shoot, or fish, and show a tanned 
face, he is in danger. Probably this idea is descended 
from very old times, when kings were supposed to be 
necessarily illiterate because they were good fighting men ; 
or from the Georges—Addison’s Tory squire a progenitor. 
All the same, the squire in his way is greater inspiration 
than the essay. Even Emerson is surprised that a quiet 
country gentleman should have culture. You remember 
his “ man with no marked manners or features, with a face 
like red dough, unexpectedly disclosing wit, learning, a 
wide range of topics, and personal familiarity with good 
men in all parts of the world.” Thero is a noteworthy side 
wind in this “ good men”; Emerson had the opposite of 
Philistine in his eye. He ranked the latter with the 
wicked. Yet the chief force of the best men has been in 
a strain of Philistinism. Shakespeare, after all, was a 
Philistine. Do not mistake my intent—a Philistine is not 
a Goth. A Goth is a busybody, a meddler with things 
he does not understand to their hurt, an ignorant church- 
breaker. He is generally full of boasting, egotism, and 
contempt. As Maeterlinck has said, “nothing is truly 
contemptible, save only contempt.” If you despise a man 
for a Philistine, you are a Goth; and if you decry poetry, 
painting, and letters, then also you are a Goth. A Goth 
is a vulgar person, but a Philistine is a man of taste; 
not as yours, perhaps, but of. different taste. And possibly 
it is the best of them that wear breeches and gaiters, that 
walk in the fields, row on the lake, lunch in the woods, 
and shoot, and fish, and cock their heads at a horse. These 
are artists as much as the others, though I fear they 
would not admit it; and where the artists are Philistine 
artists, they are at their best. Burns was a pedant in his 
prose. There is as good wisdom in bodily vigour, unselfish- 
ness, scrupulous honour, simplicity, quiet affections, as in 
Botticelli. Do you know Daumier’s “ Buveurs,” the 
Drinkers? That is a Philistine epic, a little ungainly, but 
heroic too, and simple, direct; we cannot avoid its stroke. 
Daumier was one of the grand Philistines, with Rembrandt 
and Rabelais and Cervantes and Burns and Carlyle. 
Daumier loved Don Quixote, as we know; ‘and if ‘he had 
met Rabelais, what commentaries we had had! Here is 
the physical art, the primer of Nature, the music of action, 
A Philistine loves a good chorus. Say what you may, 
“Simon the Cellarer” and “ John Peel” have an effect on 
the blood as none but the finest poem. : 
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CLEMENTINA STIRLING 
GRAHAM 


(Continued from page 104.) 


“We hae seen the crown and the head,” she said, “ dis- 
grace ane anither no very lang syne, and ye may judge 
whether the Bishops gaed right or wrang on that occasion ; 
and the Tory and Whig may no be very ancient and yet 
never be the less true. Then there is the Lint o’ the Miln, 
we have witnessed that come to pass; but what ‘ The Ligit 
of the North’ can mean, and the ‘Glamour’ I canna make 
out. The twa hindmost lines seem to me to point to 
Queen Caroline; and if it had pleased God to spare my 
son, I might have guessed, he would have made a figure 
on her trial and have brought ‘Triumph and fame to the 
house of Pitlyal.’ I begin, however, to think that the 
prophecie may be fulfilled in the person of my daughter, 
for which reason I have brought her to Edinburgh to sec 
and get a gude match for her.” 


After some further conversation and a pause, her Lady- 
ship asked Mr. Jeffrey to tell her where she could procure 
a set of “fause teeth.” On receiving the names of some 
good dentists the old lady desired her carriage. But it 
had not waited. On this her Ladyship remarked, “ This 
comes of forehand payments, they make hint-hand wark. 
I gae a hackney coachman two shillings to bring me here ; 
he’s awa’ without me.” She did not seem much put about, 
intimating to Mr. Jeffrey, who no doubt by this time was 
somewhat bored, that she was in no great hurry. Getting 
his visitors away at last, her Ladyship complaining loudly 
of a “corny tae,” Mr. Jeffrey, impatient for his dinner, 
joined the ladies in the drawing-room, and on being asked 
the reason of his detention remarked, “One of the most 
tiresome and oddest old women I ever met with. I 
thought never to have got rid of her,” and, beginning to 
relate some of the conversation that had taken place, it 
flashed upon him at once that he had been taken in/ 

He ran downstairs for the letter, hoping it would throw 
some light upon the subject, but it was only a blank sheet 
of paper, containing a fee of three guineas. They amused 
themselves with the relation; but it was not until the day 
after that he found out who the ladies really were. He 
laughed heartily, and promised to aid them in any other 
scene they liked to devise, and he returned the fee with 
the following letter : — 


“Drak Mapau,—As I understand that the lawsuit about 
the Maltkiln is likely to be settled out of Court, I must 
be permitted to return the fee by which you were pleased 
to engage my services for that interesting discussion; and 
hope I shall not be quoted along with the hackney coach- 
man in proof of the danger of fore-hand payments. Hope 
the dentists have not disgraced my recommendation, and 
that Miss Ogilvy is likely to fulfil the prophecy and bring 
glory and fame to the house of Pitlyal, though I am not 
a little mortified at having been allowed to see 50 little 
of that amiable young lady. 


“With best wishes for the speedy cure of your corns, I 
have the honour to be, dear Madam, your very faithful and 
obedient servant, “F. JErrrey. 


“92, George Street, 
“ April 21, 1821.” 


Jeffrey soon had an opportunity of fulfilling his promise 
to aid her in any “such other play.” 

It was at a soirée at Mrs. Russell’s that she made the 
next début we read of. Her dress on this occasion con- 
sisted of “a gown of rich ponceau satin, open in front, 
and drawn up like the festoon of a window curtain behind. 
A long and taper waist, black satin petticoat, embroidered 
with roses of chenille, a muslin apron trimmed with lace, 
a black lace Teresa, and a stomacher fastened in front 
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with diamond rosettes, a point cap, and a green shade 
with a veil, and spectacles to protect her eyes; on her 
feet a pair of embroidered shoes with high heels and 
large silver buckles.” She was unaccompanied. Amongst 


| other pranks she reminded Lord Gillies of the time when 
| he was an 7ll prettie laddie, and of breaking the lozens of 


one of her windows. Mr. Russell asked if Prince Charles 
skulked about Pitlyal. “Ou ay,” she replied, “he span 
wi’ the lassies.” The lassies were the female servants, 
each of whom had a spinning wheel, and when her share 
of the household work was done, she was bound to spin 
‘a stent or task, for all the linen of the honse, from the 
finest damask to the coarsest sheeting, was done at home. 
There was great merriment in that room. 

Mr. Russell wondered if George the Fourth span with 
the lassies. As to that “she didna ken, but she thought 
he had managed to spin a ravelled hashtill himsel’.” At 
ihe upper table Mr. William Clerk said to Mrs. Gillies 
that he had fancied on his first entering the room that it 
was someone dressed up, but he now saw that she was a 
very original person, and he wished to get acquainted 
with her. 

Mr. Jeffrey inquired what the people in her part of the 
country thought of the trial of the Queen. She could not 
tell him, but she would say what she herself had remarked 
on sich-like proceedings: “Tak’ a wreath of snaw, let it 
never be so white, and wash it through clean water, it will 
no come out so pure as it went in, far less the dirty tubs 
the poor Queen had been drawn through.” 

Mr. Russell inquired if she had any relics of Prince 
Charles from the time he used to “spin with the lassies.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I have a flech (flea) that loupid off 
him upon my aunty, the Lady Brax, when she was helping 
him on wi’ his short gown; my aunty rowed it up in a 
sheet of white paper and she keepit it in the tea-cannister, 
and she ca’d it aye the King’s Flech; and the Laird, 
honest man, when he wanted a cup of gude tea sought 
aye a cup of the Prince’s mixture. It’s now set on the 
pivot of my watch, and a’ the warks gae round the flech 
in place of turning on a diamond.” 

Holmhead said he would try if she was real Jacobite, 
and he called out “Madam, I am going to propose & 
toast to you: ‘May the Scotch Thistle choke the 
Hanoverian Horse.’” 

“J wish I binna among the Whigs,” she said. 

“ And where wad ye be sae weel?” he retorted. 

“They murdered Dundee’s son at Glasgow.” 

“There was nae great skaith,” he replied, “but ye maun 
drink my toast in a glass of this cauld punch, if ye be a 
true Jacobite.” 

“ Aweel, awell,” said the Lady Pitlyal, “as my auld 
friend Lady Christian Bruce was wont to say, ‘The best 
way to get the better of temptation is just to yield to it. 
And as she nodded to the toast and emptied the glass, 
Holmhead swore exultingly, “ Faith, she’s true.” 

Next day, it is said, the town rang with the heiress of 
Pitlyal. Mr. Clark said he had never met such an extra- 
ordinary old lady, “for not only is she amusing herself, 
but my brother John is like to expire when I relate her 
stories at second hand.” i 

On a third occasion, Miss Stirling was staying at Craigie, 
and one day, after dinner, the Misses Guthrie proposed 
that she should “take in” their father and mother. 
Accordingly a letter was written to the Laird from his 
friend Mr. Dempster, of Dunnichen, to announce the 
visit of an old acquaintance of his, a Mrs. Macallister 
from Elgin, who was on her way to Edinburgh as witness 
in Lord Fife’s cause. At first she meant to personate a 
Highland lady not of the very first grade of society, but 
she tells us, when her host met her in the hall, the sight of 
the fine old man, his handsome countenance, his courtly. 
bearing and refined manners, and with all the formality 
and politeness of the old school, caused a total revolution 
in her intention. She found herself transformed into a 
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very stiff old lady, speaking English, and her manner and 
deportment nearly on a level with that of the Laird 
himself. When she was presented in the drawing-room 
a titter went round those in the secret, and she was re- 
duced to have recourse to a spasm of pain in her side in 
order to account for the shaking which the suppressed fit 
of laughter occasioned to her whole frame. Sir William 
Wiseman remonsirated on the impropriety of ridiculing 
an old person, even allowing her to be a little outré in 
her dress. And it was, indeed, sufficiently ovtré. A silk 
gown of flowered brocade, rich and stiff cnough to have 
stood alone had there been nobody in it, and a most in- 
congruous amalgamation of the ancient and the modern in 
the other articles of her apparel. 

At supper, to which she was taken down by the Laird, 
she “fell in fancy” with his snuff-box, and offered to 
exchange with him, but he excused himself, saying it was 
a keepsake from a deceased and valued friend, one whom 
Mrs. Macallister had perhaps heard of, the late Mr. 
Graham of Duntrune. She said she had known and 
esteemed him, and that very circumstance made her the 
more desirous to obtain it; it would be a memorandum 
(sir) of them both. The one she would give him was a 
very valuable one, the gift of an Indian chief to her late 
husband. She ended by placing her gold one on the table 
and putting the keepsake of the late Mr. Graham of 
Duntrune in her pocket. The Laird was very much 
annoyed, but. too polite to express what he felt, he sat in 
silent astonishment. 

The narrative ends thus:—“At cleven o’clock Miss 
Guthrie offered to light Mrs. Macallister to her room, but 
she waved aside the proffered arm, and told the Laird 


that Mr. Dempster had always conducted her to the door | 


of her apartment himself, kissed her when she bade him 
good-nighi, and had assured her that his good friend 
Craigie would not be behind him in point of gallantry. 
The Laird accordingly held out his arm, led her upstairs, 
and at the door of her chambers, when she took off her 
bonnet to conclude the scene, as the well-known features met 
his eyes, he stood for some scconds transfixed to the spot. 
Then, suddenly relaxing from his formality, he laughed 
till the tears came into his eyes, and the first words he 
spoke were: ‘Now, Clemmy, give me back my snuff-box,’” 

Another evening, at Craigie. when Lady Hunter and 
her daughter were there, the Laird expressed a fanev io 
give them a benefit of the same kind that had heen pro- 
ductive of so much pleasure to himself. So one evening 
after dinner a note was handed to him purporting to 
come from Lord Norihesk, saving that the Lady Catherine 
Howard had come down to Scotland for the express pur- 
pose of visiting the scenes and illustrating some of Sir 
Walter Scott's novels. It also stated that her Ladyhip 
was expected to follow her arant-coureur in the course of 
an hour. 

When her knock was heard the Laird met hor. 
Was waiting for an apron to complete her costume. None 
was to be found. A net frock, however, lay upon the 
table, round the skirt of which Miss Hunter had been 
working a lace pattern for her friend, Miss Rose Guthrie. 
Lady Catherine fearlessly tied it round her waist, and, 
leaning on the arm of Mr. Guthrie, walked into the 
drawing-room. Miss Hunter noticed the apron, and said: 
“See, Rose, there is a joining across that leaf exactly like 
the one I am doing for you; is not that very curious?” 
She talked much with Lady Hunter, who was completely 
taken in till the supper tray was brought in with some 
warm dishes; and, laying aside her bonnet to cat the 
wing of a roast chicken, the vision of Lady Catherine 
vanished as if by magic. ; 

Another evening at Craigie, Miss Guthrie asked her to 
introduce her old lady to Captain Alexander Lindsay and 
Mr. Sandford. the late Sir Daniel. She came as a Mrs. 
Ramsay Speldin, an old sweetheart of the Laird’s, and 
was welcomed hy Mrs. Guthrie as a friend of the family. 
She spoke of ihe “gude auld times,” when the Laird of 
Fintry wouldna gie his youngest dochter to Abercairney, 
but tell'd him to tak them as God had gi’en them to him 
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or want. “And do you mind,” she continued, “the grand 
plavs we had at the Middleton; and hoo Mrs. Scott of 
Gilhorn used to grind lilts out o’ an auld kist to wauken 
her visitors i’ the mornin’? 

“And some o’ them didna like it sair, though none o’ 
them had courage to tell her sae but Amy Grahame 
o’ Duntrune. 

“Lord forgie ye,’ said Mrs. Scott, ‘yell no gae to 
Heaven if ye dinna like music.” But Amy was never at a 
loss for an answer, and she said: ‘Mrs. Scott, Heaven's 
no the place I take it to be, if there be auld wives in it 
playing on hand-organs.’” 

Mrs. Ramsay Speldin told stories and cracked jokes, 
and loud was the merriment of her audience. The Laird 
was so delighted that he caught her round the waist and 
exclaimed “Oh! ye are a canty wifie.” The strangers 
seemed to think so too; they absolutely hung upon her, 
and she danced reels first with the one, and then with the 
other, till the entrance of a servant with the newspapers 
produced a seasonable calm. 

They lav, however, untouched upon the table till Mrs. 
Ramsay requested some one to read over the claims that 
were putting in for the king’s coronation, and see if there 
was any mention of hers. 

“What is your claim?” said Mr. Sandford. 

“To pyke the king's teeth,” was the reply. 

“You will think it very singular.” said Mr. Guthrie, 
“that I never heard of it before; will vou tell us how it 
originated?” 

“Tt was in the time of James the First,” she said. “That 
monarch came to pay a visit to the monks of Arbroath, 
and they brought him to Ferryden to eat a fish dinner 
at the hoose of ane o’ my forefathers. The family name, 
ve ken, was Speldin, and the dried fish was ca’d after them. 
The king was well satisfied wit a thing that was done 
to honour him. He was a very polished prince, and 
when he had eaten his dinner he turned round to the 
lady and sought a peen to pyke his teeth. And the 
lady took a fish-bone, wiped it clean, and gae it to the 
king; and after he had cleaned his teeth wi’ it, he said: 
§Theiyre weel pykit? 

“And henceforth,’ continued he, ‘the Speldins of 
Ferryden shall pyke the king's teeth at the Coronation. 
And it shall be done wi’ a fish bone and a pearl out o’ 
the South Esk on the end of it. And their crest shall 
he a lion's head wi the teeth displayed, and the motto 
shall he © Well pvkit.??” 

But in the newspapers of that day no notice, as was to 
he expected, was found of this claim. Someone inquired 
who was the present representative. “Tt’s me,” replied 
Mrs. Speldin: “and I mean to perform the office mysel’. 
The estate wad hae been mine too, had it existed; but 
Neptune ye ken is an ill neighbour, and the sea has 
washed it a’ awa but a sandbreaker or twa, and the home 
I bide in at Ferryden.” 

So perfect was the success of the evening’s entertainment 
that Mr. Sandford had in his own mind composed a letter 
to Sir Walter Scott, which was to have been written and 
dispatched on the morrow, giving an account of this 
fine specimen of the true Scottish character whom he had 
met in the county of Angus. 

Miss Stirling had meant to carry on the deception until 
next morning, but the Laird was too happy for conceal- 
ment. “ Before the door closed on the good night of the 
ladies, he had disclosed the secret, and before we reached 
the top of the stairs the gentlemen were scampering at our 
heels like a pack of hounds in full ery.” 

Sir Walter Scott had, of course, heard of Miss Stirling’s 
fame, and on his expressing a wish to see a personation, 
Among those 
present were Sir Walter Scott and Miss Scott, Sir Henry 
and Lady Jardine, the Lord Chief Commissioner and Miss 
Adam, Doctor Coventry, the chief Baron, Sir Samuel 
Shepherd. Miss Stirling in propria persona was at 
dinner. Jn the drawing-room she bade goodnight to the 
ladies and returned to tea as Mrs. Arbuthnott of Balwylie, 
an old friend of the Misses Carnegie, who brought her 
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with them. She was intimately acquainted with all 
present save Lady Jardine and Miss Scott. To them she 
was particularly introduced by Mrs. Gillies. 

Lady Jardine whispered to Mrs. Gillies, “ What a beau- 
tifully dressed old lady. Her clothes are so handsome 
and so suitable to her time of life, and at the same time 
fashionable and ladylike. I wish some old ladies in this 
town would only take example by it.” 

For the benefit of my lady readers I give Miss Stirling’s 
description of her gown. It was “a dark silk, made up 
to the throat and with sleeves to the wrist. A fine white 
gauze handkerchief pinned tight over it, an apron of 
clear white muslin trimmed with point lace; and a cap 
of point with bows of white satin ribbon; a green shade 
and French grey kid gloves seamed with black silk.” 

When the gentlemen joined the ladies in the drawing- 
room, the Lord Chief Commissioner, claiming the privilege 
of an old sweetheart, sat down beside her on the sofa, and 
Sir Walter Scott, though a new acquaintance, placed him- 
se:f by her on the other side. After some conversation, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot said to Sir Walter, “I am sure you had 
our Laird in your ee when you drew ihe character 
Monkbarns.” 

“No,” replied Sir Walter, “but I had in my eye a very 
old and respected friend of my own, and one with whom, 
I daresay, you, Mrs. Arbuthnot, were acquainted, the late 
Mr. George Constable, of Wallace, near Dundee.” 

“T kenned him weel,” said Mrs. Arbuthnot, “and his 
two sisters that lived wi’ him, Jean and Christian; and 
T’ve been in the blue chamber of his ‘//ospitivm’; but I 
think,” she continued, “our Laird is the likest to Monk- 
barns i’ the twa. He's at the Antiquarian Society the 
night presenting & great curiosity that was found in a 
quarry of mica-slate in the hill at the back of Balwylic. 
He's sair ta’en up about it, and puzzled to think what 
substance it may be; but James Dalgetty, who's never 
at a loss either for the name or nature of any thing under 
the sun, says it’s just Noah's auld wig that blew off von 
time he put his head out of the window of the ark to 
look after his corbie messenger.” 

She tells us that James Dalgetiy and his opinion gave 
subject of much merriment to the company; but Doctor 
Coventry thought there was nothing so very ludicrous in 
the remark, for in that kind of slate there are frequently 
substances found in it resembling hairs. 

Doctor Coventry was the well-knowa 
Agriculture, and on being introduced to Mrs. Arbuthnot 
they entered into conversation respecting soils. She 
deseribed those of Balwylie and the particular properties 
of the Curroch Park, which James Dalgetty curses every 
time its spoken about, and says “It greets a’ winter and 
girns a’ summer.” 

The Doctor rubbed his hands with delight and said that 
was the most perfect description of cold, wet land he had 
ever heard of, and Sir Walter expressed a wish to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of James Dalgetty, and extorted a 
promise from Mrs. Arbuthnot that she would visit Abbots- 
ford and bring James with her. “I have a James Dalgetty 
of my own,” continued Sir Walter, “that governs me just 
as yours does you.” 

Lady Ann and Mr. Wharton Duff and their daughter 
were announced and introduced to Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

The old lady asked Lady Ann if she had heard what had 
happened to a Laird on Deeside, when he was salmon fish- 
ing short syne. 

“What Laird?” asked Lady Ann. 

“Qne that shall be nameless for the present,” continued 
Mrs. Arbuthnot; “but the first bite nearly whummeled 
him into the water. ‘Gie him line,’ cried Willy Bruce, 
the fisher; ‘that chiel maun hae play.’ 

“And sure enough the Laird gae him line; three days 
and two nights he warsled wi’ the beast, and there wasna 
a bush nor stump of an auld tree a’ the way between the 
Falls of the Feuch and the Line o’ Dee that he didna 
mak’ steppin’ stones o’. At length, the line broke and 
down came the Laird. ‘The Devil's got the hook,’ he 
cried, and up again he couldna rise. 
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“A’body wonders if he saw anything, and some say it 
was the Auld Abbot of Arbroath that used to dress himsel’ 
in a white coat and a curled wig, to gar folk believe he 
was the Laird o’ Seton, when there was any play ga’en 
on that was na just suitable for a monk's cowl to be seen 
in. He was doomed to haunt the river for a thousand 
years afore he should get into purgatory. 

“But Willy Bruce swears it was naething but a muckle 
salmon that he’s kenned in the water these twenty years, 
and the fisher ca’d him William the Conqueror, because 
he managed aye to brak their lines; but be that as it may, 
the Laird got sic afleg that he was carried him in a raging 
fever, and he's keepit his bed aye since syne.” 

When Sir Walter and Miss Scott took leave with a 
promise that they should visit each other, bending down 
to the ear of Mrs. Arbuthnot, he said, “ Awa, awa! The 
Diel’s owre quit wi’ you.” 

Of this evening Sir Walter Scott writes in one of his 
journals: “Went to my Lord Gillies’ to dinner and wit- 
nessed a singular exhibicion of personification, Miss 
Stirling Graham, a lady of the family from which Clavers 
was descended, looks like thirty years old, and has a face 
of the Scottish east, with good expression, in front of 
good sense and good humour. Her conversation, so far as 
I have had the advantage of hearing it, is shrewd and 
sensible, but no ways brilliant. She dined with us, went 
off as to the play, and returned in the character of an old 
Scottish lady. Her dress and behaviour were admirable, 
and the conversation unique. I was in the secret, of 
course, did my best to keep up the ball, but she cut me 
out of all feather. The prosing account she gave of her 
son, the antiquary, who found an auld wig in a slate 
quarry, was extremely ludicrous, and she puzzled the 
Professor of Agriculiure with a merciless account of the 
succession of crops in the parks around her old mansion 
home. No person to whom the secret was not entrusted 
had the least guess of an impostor, except one shrewd 
young Indy present, who observed the hand narrowly and 
saw it was plumper than the age of the lady seemed to 
warrant. This lady and Miss Bell, of Coldstream, have 
this gift of personification to a much greater degree than 
any person T ever saw.” 

Enough had probably been said to show how skilful 
Miss Stirling Graham was in the art of what Sir Walter 
calls “ personification,” and how many were the parties 
which she enlivened with her entertainment. 

But T may just add that as Perth she and the Hon. 
John Elliot had an amusing encounter. She told him 
how a living lobster had fallen out of a cadger’s creel up 
about the parish of Lintrathern, and how a highlandman 
had picked it up and carried it to the minister and how 
the minister put on his spectacles to see what kind of a 
beast it was, and after long examination and many a 
reference to the Bible, he pronounced it to he either an 
elephant ov a turtle dove, 

Mr. Eliot, in his turn, related how a seafaring friend 
of his, in giving an order for provisioning the ship, said: 
“Tam resolved to have a cow, for Lam very fond of new- 
liid eqqs.” 

At Tulliallan she succeeded in getting half-a-crown 
from both Count Flahault and Mr. Keary for a supposed 
ease of charity, which she had pleaded with insistent 
eloquence. Before they entered the drawing-room she 
had bored a hole in each of the half-crowns, and she waited 
their arrival with them suspended round her neck. 

Miss Stirling Graham outlived those haleyon days of 
old Edinburgh society, and the great majority of those 
who had witnessed her personifications. Her old age 
found her among a more sombre and prosaic set. But 
if she left behind a world which she was wont to charm 
and enliven she found another to which, at Duntrune, she 
could tell of those merry nights and spend her later 
years amid the many activities of her wise and kindly 
charity, and amongst friends to whom she was as dear in 
her old age as she had heen to a larger circle in the 
strength and splendid sprightliness of her youth. 
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HEINE 


Herneico Herne—somehow, whenever I hear that name 
I think of violets, shy, blue, poignant violets, and the 
rippling river-music of Mendelssohn. And perhaps my 
comparison is not a doubtful one, for the poet was born 
in the era of the violet, Napoleon's reign, who chose it 
as the emblem of his family, and, like unto Mendelssohn, 
Heine was a Jew, and subject to physical infirmity. 

Still, it is with a slight natural diffidence that I 
approach my enticing subject, for I have latcly perused 
Zangwill’s masterly study of Heine in his “ Dreamers of 
the Ghetto” entitled “ From a Mattress Grave,” and thus 
I feel so much which is both powerful and convincing 
has been written about the bard who out of “his great 
sorrows made little songs,” that I am timid to detail my 
personal impressions of him now, for fear of marring the 
more perfect pictures which have already been drawn of 
his career. Aud yet the history of Heine magnetises my 
pen irresistibly, for I have always thought, on reading his 
biography, that destiny wove a distinct design into his 
life, which caused the calibre of his work to become what 
it is. I am no fatalist, but it is enough to convert an 
ordinary mortal to this idea when one ponders on the odd 
ceramic blend of character and circumstances which 
moulded Heine’s experiences into his song. 


Take a Jew—naturally impressionable, with the wistful 
strain that belongs to the genius of Israel since the days 
of its slavery in Egypt and Babylon. Give this man a 
German mother, the sort of mother one imagines the Frau 
Rat Goethe to have been, a woman with a quaint yet 
wise simplicity reminiscent of Holland and Rembrandt, 
or the flat, green banks of Flanders, perhaps a rather 
superstitious person, saturated with Rhineland fable, 
cognisant of its obsolete customs, and exerting a feminine 
influence over her son, and there we have the origin of 
both Heine’s Semitic and mystical Celtic tendency, that 
finds such expression in ‘“ Jehudah-Ben-Halevy,” his 
“ Lotosblume,” “Donna Clara,” “Tannhiuser,” ‘ Phalz- 
grifin Jutta,” and many others. Then add the girl, 
Amalie, for whom he cherished an unhappy flame, and 
who thus represents unrequited love, and we discover the 
genesis of his anguish and plaintiveness; in fact, the 
“Junges Leiden” and “Der Arme Peter.” Let this 
Jew be converted to Christianity and leave Germany for 
France, marrying a pretty but ordinary woman, incapable 
of entering into the vast sacred fanes within his heart, 
and here we arrive at the climax of his song—the subtle 
and fine cynical wit he fashioned in his keen observa- 
tions of human society, and the débonnaire, cap-d-pie 
carelessness he borrowed from his Parisian comrades. 
Heine would never have been what he was but for 
France. He came there, learned in Teuton runes, and 
gradually cut down their harder northern angles with 
all the sweetness of the Provencal minstrel, and the slow, 
austere splendours of Brittany, whose red rocks in sunset 
he resembled—things naturally harsh, but made glamorous 
by the protean colours of God. Heine knew how to cast 
the white lilies of France amid the black feathers of the 
German Eagle. Cunning as some old Florentine work- 
man in gold filigree, or Luca della Robbia, who mingled 
white with blue so boldly, he intertwined the broad 
phonetic speech of the Fatherland with the villanelle 
lilt and the gay, blithe note of Southern troubadours. 
Even in his deplorable death from paralysis there is a sort 
of poetical justice, the same kind of thing which Kipling 
so ably describes in his character-study of Aurelius 
McGoggin. The man was always venting blasphemous 
ideas, ‘until a disease akin to dumbness stilled his lips. So 
it was with Heine. He was allowed to express the misery 
of a great, doubting soul, and then passed blindly into the 
merciful oblivion of death, . . . 


It is ia his prose “ Reisebilder,” or “ Travel-Pictures,” 


that one receives a glimpse of the lighter and brighter 
side of Heine’s youth. Here he manages to surround 
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Diisseldorf by the Rhine, his German birthplace and his 
boyhood, with all the romantic interest which swept across 
the Western World and emanated—to use Blake’s favourite 
expression in its broadest sense—from that terrific mani- 
festation of victorious temperament, Napoleon Buonaparte. 
There is a quite indefinably delicate suggestion about this 
serics of letters embodying many of his earlier adven- 
tures; indeed, a clinging atmosphere redolent of migno- 
nette, the gemmed, seraphic blue of old Sevres, women 
in the high-waisted Empire dress habitual to the dolorous 
Josephine and the three-cornered hat, the star and 
pearl-grev cloak of the implacable conqueror. “Tis in 
the * Reisebilder” that Heine airs several ingenious bons 
mots with reference to his Jewish brethren; and also in 
this volume he gives one of his most virile little sketches, 
something in trenchant acuteness whereof invariably 
reminds me of that first famous Franco-Prussian tale by 
Guy de Maupassant, Heine's childhood friend—Monsieur 
le Grand. The above-mentioned individual occupies a 
passage so portentous in its sharply cut conciseness that 
I need no excuse for roughly translating it here :— 

“© Parbleu, madame!” writes Heine to the Diotima at 
whom he levels his Socratic epistles, “I have gone far 
in French! I do not alone understand patois, but also 
the highly aristocratic French of nursemaids. Not so very 
long ago, when at a chaste and quite blue-blooded party, 
I almost followed half the discourse of two German 
countesses, whereof each one possessed over four-and-sixty 
years, and as many ancestors. 


“One must grasp the spirit of the language, and that 
one learns to know best through drumming. Pardleu! 
for how much I must thank the French tambour who was 
quartered upon us for so long, and looked like a devil, 
but in reality had an angelic heart, and could drum most 
beautifully. 


“He was a small, vivacious man, with a fearfal black 
moustache, beneath which his red lips stuck out 
obstinately, whilst the fiery eyes shot with restless light- 
ning. I was a little boy at the time, and I clung to him 
like a creeper, helped him to polish up his buttons till 
they shone like mirrors, and whitened his waistcoat with 
chalk—for Monsieur was eager to please—aru 1 followed 
him to sentry-duty, at bugle-call, and on parade, where 
there were nothing but dazzling uniforms and merriment 
—les jours de féte sont passés! Monsieur le Grand knew 
only a little broken German, merely the chief phrases— 
bread, kiss, honour—but on the drum he could make 
himself excellently comprehensible; for instance, when I 
did not know what the word ‘/iherté’ signified, he would 
drum the ‘ Marseillaizse’—and I understood him. If I did 
not know the meaning of ‘ ¢galité,’ he drummed the march 
of ‘ca ira, ca tra... Les aristocrats @ la lanterne!? 
and I understood him. If I did not grasp what ‘ bétise” 
was, he drummed the ‘ Dessau March,’ which we Germans, 
as Goethe, too, has narrated, played on the campagne— 
and I understood him. Once he wanted to explain the 
word ‘I’ Allemagne’ to me, and he drummed that all-too- 
simple prehistoric melody which one hears so often with 
dancing dogs on market-days, namely, Dum-Dum-Dum. I 
was annoyed, but I understood him all the same. 


“Tn a similar manner he taught me the more modern 
history. It is true that I did not grasp the words he 
spoke, but, as he constantly drummed during his orations, 
I knew what he desired to say quite well. In fact, this 
is the finest method of teaching. The story of the storm- 
ing of the Bastille, the Tuileries, and so on, one only 
fully understands when one knows what they drumnied on 
such occasions. In our school-books one merely reads :— 
‘Their Excellencies the Barons and Counts and their noble 
wives were beheaded, their Highnesses the Dukes and 
Princes and their august wives were. beheaded, their 
Majesties the King and his Royal wife were beheaded’; 
but when one hears the red March of the Guillotine 
drummed out, then one first comprehends all this aright, 
one learns the wherefore, how, and why. . . . ne, 
that is a weirdly wondrous march! It made me shudder 
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through bone and marrow when I heard it first, and I 
‘was glad that I forgot it.” . . . . 

I think this a truly noteworthy account of Heine’s. 
Through the compaetly vivid description of the drumming 
he causes us to feel the throbbing Latin blood in France, 
the angry growling of the beast that is beyond the expres- 
sion of cold, finite phrases, the temper which belongs com- 
pletely to the South that bred the proud Medicis and 
poisonous Borgias. He has touched those flying pulses 
in France that awoke so feverishly in the Revolution and 
the Commune and were the downfall of proud Marie 
Antoinette and the last Louis, which ached in the ghoulish 
Petroleuses who crept like dark world-scum through the 
streets at night, hammered in the tyrannous police govern- 
ing the Red Republic, and in the drunken, brutish rabble 
that howled with Sansculotte desire above the clattering 
tumbrils, for blood, and yet more blood, ’neath the very 
shadow of the falling guillotine. It was a drum that 
kept time to an epoch when old women could sit calmly 
knitting beside the dark, stained knife itself. ‘i 

Much as I should like to criticise Heine’s famous 
“Journey in the Harz” district, I hold that its frivolous 
and rather languishing tone excludes it from discussion 
in this article. The “ Harzreise” is perhaps the least pro- 
minent of all Heine’s scripts, inasmuch as its style is 
absolutely that of the age to which it belongs, and not 
made agelessly immortal by a lofty treatment of its subject, 
as in the rest of his product. For it must be confessed, 
unless the merit of originality of conception, imaginative 
force, or life-like portrayals of the period are enshrined 
in a style flaunting all its affectations besides, as in the 
case of Jane Austen, for instance, such books are apt to 
become a trifle tedious. Goethe also composed one piece 
which is as insipid’ to the present taste as the long-winded 
form of sentence employed by Lord Lytton—“ The Sorrows 
of Werther.” Of course, I do not deny that the latter has 
the attraction of being the half-veiled outcome of Goethe’s 
own volcanic and irrepressible feelings, and possesses a 
certain sentimental value from having doubtlessly been 
cherished and bewept in secret as something dangerously 
erotic by many an amorous spouse and blushing damozel 
of eld.. But still, we have had too many novels concerning 
unfortunately susceptible youths and other men’s wives, 
with all the modern improvements of motor-cars, electric 
light, and hot water thrown in, to care over-much for the 
pastoral “Ohs!” and “ Ahs!” of Edwin and Angelina. 
As ’tis with the subject of Goethe’s “ Werther,” so the style 
of the “Harzreise,” excepting the poems, especially the 
one on the “ Prinzessin Ilse,” the story of the visit to 
a mine and of the two young drunkards at a country inn, 
who looked into a wardrobe in the belief that they were 
gazing from a window, and forthwith commenced to admire 
the nightly scenery; but for these, the volume passes out 
of date with the young lady of the horribly diminutive 
feet and immutable simper who adorned the illustrated 
journals in her placid Victorian century. 

But with Heine’s poems I would defy a horde of sneering 
critics, if ’twere needful, although I should merely call 
his German scholars by such a term, for Heine is one 
of. those. poets who has never been, and seemingly cannot 
be, transtated. It is said that Heine, easy and unobtru- 
sive as his stanzas ‘may appear, toiled at his most trifling 
efforts for weeks, and’ would absolutely rack his brain, 
like Flaubert, to find the exact word he wanted. And 
that is why his verse has all the grand, studied simplicity 
of language, as Goldsmith’s celebrated “Vicar of Wake- 
field,” which discards the stolen elegances of haughty 
Latin for sweeter, plainer Saxon, ringing truer than a 
golden coin thrown down; and therefore, though one may 
translate the sense of Heine’s lyrics, one loses his ineffable 
yet haunting melancholy, his soft, alluring sweetness, that 
undernote of siren-piping which is so indisputably his work. 
Tf one. could place the Taj Mahal in Paris it would still 
le peerless, but it would not suit.Paris; if you take Heine 
away from German he is still Heine, but he does not suit 
the translation. And I have seen pieces of Heine in most 
versions, ranging from Mrs. Browning’s down to an ill- 
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advised edition in Scotch dialect, which struck me as 
Burns did Matthew Arnold, like “a light in a dark 
lantern.” Even Mrs. Browning could not translate him, 
for, like a bad accompanist, she drowned his song in 
her own playing; there is more of her individuality than 
his in her translations, and in this wise I hope I shall 
not mar anyohe’s conception of Heine’s poetry by quoting 
its English prosodic measures, and should like my readers 
to criticise more the beautiful ideas which he dedicates 
to us in his lyrics than the lyrics themselves in their 
anglicised form. Thus the fullest justice will be done to 
them, for Heine has only once been flawlessly translated 
—in Schumann’s music. 


There is another item I will remark upon ere beginning 
to cite the poet, and that is his innate reverence for fairy- 
land, an adoration which links him still more closely with 
the old French minstrels. His romances abound in lovely 
princesses and kings with golden crowns upon their heads, 
giants and castles, and those enchanted forests wherein 
Una sought her knight and Oberon and Titania hold sway. 
Who could resist a story like the following, for instance? 


“Was once an aged monarch, 
Whose heart was weary, whose years were rife, 
And the poor, foolish monarch 
Took him a youthful wife. 


“Was, too, a handsome page-boy, 
Golden of locks and blithe of brain, 
Who served the lovely ladye 
And carried her silk train. 


“ Know’st thou the old, old story? 
So sweet it rings, it sounds so sad. 
They died one night together, 
For all the love they had.” 


And again—this time ’tis not my translation, but 
Richard Garnett’s instead :— 


“Tt was a mighty ruler’s child, 
Her cheek was pale, her eye was wild; 
Beneath a linden’s shade I press’d 
The maiden to my panting breast. 


“*T will not have thy father’s throne, 
I will not have his golden crown, 
I will not have his realm so wide, 
I will have thee, and nought beside!’ 


“That cannot be,’ the maiden said, 
‘Because I am already dead; 
And but by night the sods above 
I burst for thee, and thy dear love.’” 


Or once more, “An Old Song”: — 


“ Dead thou art, and know’st not thou art dead, 
Pale thy little mouth, once rosy red; 
From thine eyes the light of life is gone, 
Dead thou art, my own dead little one. 


“One weird summer night, when none might see, 
To thy grave myself I carried thee ; 
Nightingales made plaint, and stars withal 
Followed sadly in thy funeral. 


“ Through the woods we passed, and ’mid the trees 
Rang the echo of our litanies ; 
Lofty pines, with sable veils outspread, 
Muttered hoarsely, praying for the dead. 


“ By the lake where weeping willows grow 
Little elves were dancing to and fro; 
But they stopped their sport as we passed by, 
Gazing on us with a pitying eye. 


“ When we reached thy grave, from out the sky 
Came the moon and made thine elegy ; 
Sobs and wailing echoed through the dell, 
And afar there tolled a muffled bell.” . .. « 
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The first two of these characteristic atoms suggest 
Uhland, Herder, and Goethe’s “ King of Thule,” but the 
third is still more vaguely dreamful. “ Dead thou art, and 
know’st not thou art dead” has a touch of Blake’s “ Songs 
of Innocence,” “A Fairy’s Funeral,” and W. B. Yeats’s 
“Land of Heart’s Desire” about it; it exhales a perfume 
unguent of Yseult with the white dream-hands, or of 
Rosalind playing quaint folk-tunes upon her spinet ’mid 
dim brocades and diamond-paned windows and bowls of 
lavender. . Heine’s more Oriental Haroun-Al- 
Raschid notes, as contrasted to his mysterious Merlin 
moods, might be illustrated by his “ Romanzero” entitled 
“The Asra” :— 


“Every day the wondrous lovely 
Sultan’s daughter paced the courtyard, 
At the hour of sunset glory, 

Where the foaming fountains whiten. 


“Every day the youthful slave stood 
By the fountain’s foam at sunset; 
Where the snowy waters murmur— 

_ Daily grew he pale and paler. 


“Till one even stept the Princess 
To his side with rapid question: 
‘Tell thy name and tell thy country! 
Tell thy clan, for I would know them!’ 


“And the slave replied: ‘My name is 
Mahomet, my home is Yémen, 
And my clan is that of Asra, 
Whom love slayeth by its ardour.’” 


And now I am compelled to conclude, although I feel 
only too much, despite its impossibility, that I have not 
half expounded the fascination of Heine, but trust that 
the above minute translations, as far as they go, will stand 
as imperfectly reproduced examples of the beauties con- 
tained in a treasure-house more rich than that of old 
Rhampsenitus. I have not even said a word about “ The 
Pilgrimage to Kevlaar,” a Catholic legend rivalling the 
translucent imageries of Rossetti, of the passionate “ Don 
Ramiro,” the ousted Spanish Hidalgo, who, having pro- 
mised to dance with his mistress on her wedding-eve, 
forsook his grave to do so. Neither have I extolled 
Heine’s wild churchyard fancies, his ironical philoso- 
phisings, his eerie Danish fable of “Frau Mette,” who 
heard her wizard-like lover fluting to her from his hall 
till by the power of his song he tempted her out to him 
and death; nor of the monk who, by the aid of a book o’ 
Black Magic, invoked the loveliest woman of antiquity 
to rise to his cell, and she came to him, pale and chill and 
wrapped in white grave-shrouds, and sat down beside him 
in the flickering candle-light, without speaking a single 
syllable. I have not referred my readers to the sunken 
town, with its houses, its churches and bells and coffers, 
Heine saw beneath the waves; nor to tne glorious Lorelei 
maiden who rests on the Rhine rocks at even, combing 
her golden tresses with a golden comb and tempting the 
fishermen to sure destruction by her magic spell; nor have 
I praised King Harald Harfragr, of Norman fame, who 
is not dead, but merely sleeping in a green-glass palace 
amid the mermaids of the sea. 


But perhaps all Heine’s work and existence are summed 
up and explained by that little reflection he uttered in the 
“Ratskeller,” a wine-cellar in the haven-town of Bremen, 
where it appears that he got royally drunk, and on being 
helped up the stairs by the landlord, he beheld the day- 
star in the sky and exclaimed :— 


“The glowing sun up there 
Is only a red, dead-drunken nose, 
The nose of the world-soul. 2 
And round the red drunk nose of the world-soul 
_ Turns the whole, dead-drunken world.” 
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To me, Heine has always been inseparable from this 
picture. I can ever see him, a strayed Bacchanal spirit, 
an outcast brother of the satyrs and the fauns, stumbling 
up the stairs of modern life, the divine fire of Dionysus 
hazing his brain and making his speech bubble over; 
tottering out into the noontide light to behold the sun of 
reality. But to his strange Greek mind, with its indescrib- 
able mixture of mirth and sarcasm and exaltation, even 
the immemorial sun looks distorted, and new, and 
grotesque; he views in it the lurid nose of Cosmos, about 
which the entire mad Ego whirls; and in this wise he 
blends all the commonplaces of life with his own pro- 
blematical being, his divine sadness, his sentimentality, 
his humour, and his pathos. R. M. B. 





THE TRAMP AS DEMI-GOD 


Ir Walt Whitman wrote of the open road, George Borrow 
wrote of the gipsy, and Robert Louis Stevenson of walking 
tours. This strangely ill-assorted trio, momentarily brought 
together, must be flung far apart by any comparison that 
should seek to found itself upon their solitary point of 
contact; the fact that each of them in some measure 
contributed to that cult of the gipsy, that idealisation of 
the tramp, that has so strangely and sinuously invaded 
the sober highways of English literature. Scarcely a 
novelist, hardly an essayist remains untouched by the pre- 
vailing obsession; we have all become worshippers, 
mannered and sophisticated suppliants at the shrine of 
Nature ; we rush away from a sunset that we may preserve 
the impression of it in burning words, and with exceeding 
loudness we praise the life that is lived in the open air. 
Nature placidly continues to revolve in her accustomed 
seasons with immutable serenity, no more moved by our 
adulation than aforetime she was made sorrowful by our 
neglect. 

Once, in Spain, the novel of strained romanticism, 
becoming more and more given over to exaggeration and 
absurdity, fell at last to the lance of Don Quixote. The 
ragged hero, the impossible person of elegant manners, 
a delightful but unmagisterial code of morals, with an 
endless fund of good-humour, a ready wit, and a genial 
fondness for dirt, will in his turn be slain by some caustic 
masterpiece whose earliest conception, perhaps, is not yet 
seething in the brain of its destined author. Absurdity is 
never hurt by anger, and may for a season thrive upon 
hard words; but mockery that is barbed with wit has 
power to slay it utterly; hounded therefrom by unquench- 
able laughter, the picturesque vagabond shall presently 
fly the throme whereto a mad whim of the turning world 
has lifted him. If one great man, even one paragraphed 
notability, choose to start a hare, there is never lack of 
little people to join the chase and raise a louder hullabaloo 
than ever their unconscious leader counted upon. The 
Whitman followers desire to be accounted sturdy fellows ; 
their pose is a bluff heartiness, and their creed—emphasise 
your masculine strength, and hail your fellow upon the 
road. Nevertheless, they lack the cardinal virtue of their 
master, sincerity; from which cause their loud showing 
avails them nothing, and their discoursing speedily dis- 
covers itself to be so much chaff before the wind. Sincerity 
was never struck for a keynote by Lavengro or Tusitala, 
each of whom in his separate way shows very plainly 
his kinship with the zusewr. The master of tongues was 
a moderately obstinate creature, nor half so disposed to 
look single-eyed upon both sides of a question as he would 
have us believe, and with a most fatal tendency to stray 
into moral disquisitions, savouring unmistakably of the 
study. With all his high talk of the glories of the wild 
and the delights of the open air, he has left us few word- 
pictures of Nature that will live. There is room for him 
in his place, and a certain charm clings to his wandering 
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reminiscences of wild folk and characters of the road; 
but no mercy can be shown to his imitators, whose gipsies 
are always clean and comely, whose tramps must needs 
carry the burden of some secret and forgotten romance. 

The vagabondism of Stevenson, that meticulous artist of 
words, never professed to be other than the veriest 
dilettantism ; he may stand forever type of the townsman 
at large in the country, in love with Nature because he 
has never before seen her, and looking at her with a careful 
and appraising eye, that shall take note of her most salient 
beauties, and with engaging and artful devices shall conceal 
her native gaucheries. Stevenson the man was a country 
lad, but the mind of Stevenson the artist was assuredly a 
townsman’s mind; occupied with elaboration and embel- 
lishment, he makes of Nature a pet and’a plaything, not 
a mistress high and austere, not in any mood a mysterious 
and worshipful goddess. The followers of Stevenson sit 
by their firesides in deep and cushioned chairs, and write 
noble things of the wind, their master, and the frost, their 
goodly playfellow; and when the time of the sun comes, 
and the toil of the road is a thing of joyfulness, they set 
out to wander the highway, clean-faced, trim of attire, 
with a little classic in either pocket, and their luggage 
wandering joyfully ahead of them from inn to inn; then 
are they tramps and vagabonds, delightfully disreputable— 
from inn to inn. Suggest to them a night in the hedge. 
They reply, “ Ridiculous! We should catch our death of 
cold.” Breathe a desire to go forward in the rain. They 
answer, “ Absurd, we should get our feet wet.” Let them 
spend two days of relentless rain, compelled by day to 
the highway and the heath-track, and by night to the 
hedge-bottom. You shall find their vagabondism hourly 
shedding fragments of its tatterdemalion cloak; hourly 
laying bare the native garment of respectable citizenship ; 
how then shall ycu hear them bemoan for their unmired 
city pavements, their good streets litten at nightfall. 

There is another, one of real and rare accomplishment, 
who has fostered a different phase of this modern delusion 
of the ideality of squalor—the writer of the “ Shropshire 
Lad,” who, in that volume of delightful accomplishment 
and pure poetry, has set up the quite impossible ideal of 
a country yokel with the ways and actions of a farm- 
hand and the thoughts, aspirations, and despairs of a 
sensitive and somewhat neurotic litterateur. The woes of 
his lads and lasses have an epic dignity which raises them 
out of ihe banality of pathos into the rarefied atmosphere 
of tragedy; but the picture is false, the innovation dan- 
gerous. 

It is probable that these manifestations are but of 
a passiag phase, perhaps already at the zenith. From an 
over-cultivated society suddenly the cry went up: “There 
is more joy in simplicity; let us all be idyllic; let us 
patronise Nature and despise artificiality.” It is an attitude 
that is epprovable in the sunshine; but it does not wear 
well in rainy weather. 

In the days of the inevitable cloud-burst, the lovers 
of the open-air will return to their forsworn comfortable 
ways, and the wheel of life have completed one revolution. 
It is an eccentric wheel, whose axis not being situate cen- 
trally is impossible of discovery; we, who are small and 
circling atoms, search vainly after it that we may certainly 
foreshadow its changing revolutions. One saith, “It is 
here”; and another, “It is there.” One, who is old and 
lean-fingered, saith, “I have it, its name is money”; and 
another, who is young and passionate-eyed, saith, “My 
hand is upon it, it is called love”; but the next turn of 
the wheel confounds them both. So these illusions have 
their hour, until another arise and consign them to 
oblivion. 

In the midst of the affectation that now spins forward 
to its moment of annihilation, the real people of the roads 
go about their accustomed business; and laughter and 
scorn would sit together in their eyes did they perceive 
how the folk of tha writing craft bestir themselves to 
enthusiasm without kfowledge, how they make a cult and 
a fashion out of the travestied lives and customs of an 
unknown people. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE POPULAR BIOGRAPHY. 


To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY. 


Sin,-—Modern publishing exhibits a singular phenomenon, the 
proportions of which are assuming a magnitude that is posi 
tively alarming. Its apparently innocuous beginnings can be 
traced to a period some four or five years back, at which time 
its initial manifestations, so far as 1 can remember, were met 
by most reviewers with a sort of condescending favour, and by 
some with an unctuous approval. There are few critics, though 
they do exist, who have from the first recognised and denounced 
the mischief inherent in the type of book whose demerits are 
intended to be discussed in this article. It is because the 
popular biography, the gaudy and expensive volume with its 
cheaply alliterative title, its spacious page and large type, its 
gallery of indifferent portrait reproductions, and its pitifully 
exiguous tale of authorities consulted, parades as a “ serious "’ 
work, that it has achieved its undeserved success. The libraries 
subscribe for every new work of this character by scores and 
fifties, and Master and Miss Jones hear off their copies in 
triumph from Mudie’s, or the public library at Peckham, bliss- 
fully conscious of their vast intellectual superiority to the 
Robinsons next door, who only read novels about automobiles. 

What, now, is the nature of the mental pabulum, destined 
for the adolescent mind of Jones, that is stored between these 
gaudy covers? More often than not the reader is offered a 
mere string of contes drolatiques, the scandalous chronicle of a 
bygone adventurer’s intrigues, or, what is infinitely worse, 
gossiping repetitions of those tales that fasten like evil fungi 
upon the reputations of the great; the whole retold in florid 
paragraphs interspersed in most cases with trite and insincere 
reflections upon comparative morality, obviously thrown in as 
a sop to the puritanism of Jones paterfamilias. Scandal about 
the living is bad enough, but scandal about the dead is 
cowardlier far, and infinitely more blameworthy. Neither have 
such works anything of real historical value, nor are they meant 
to have. If they had, the subscription library public would 
esteem them dry, and what is dry is damned, in the commercial 
view of publishers, authors, and their agents. 

The plan upon which an example of this new literature 18 
fashioned is delightfully simple, as much so, indeed, as that 
underlying the construction of the motor-car romances just 
mentioned, concerning which, I would remark in passing, TI 
have nothing detrimental to put forward, for they shine by con- 
trast. There is but to ransack the coulisses of seventeenth to 
nineteenth century history for a “romantic figure,” in other 
words a he—or she-—libertine, and to run through a few 
histories and memoirs of the period with an eye, or, rather, a 
nose, ever on the alert for the least sngzestion of impropriety. 
Like that variety of dog trained by its owner to discover the 
whereabouts of truffles, there has arisen a race of authors 
possessed of a keenness of scent for such literary bonnes bouches 


that is little short of marvellous. The facts and half 
facts that result as trophies of such a chase may be 
distorted to taste and afterwards set forth in a series 


of wild and whirling chapters with titles as “bright”? and 
appropriate as possible. — For example, in a work of this 
character recently sent to me for review, the chapter devoted 
to the marital relations of the hero and his wife bears the 
heading “ Monsieur and Madame Satan.” For illustrative 
purposes, if one’s subject. be a man, a dozen or twenty portraits 
of his mistresses will be found most suitable. Should these be 
unavailable, presentments of the morganatice connections of the 
hero's father, uncles, and cousins will serve equally well, 
besides furnishing excuse for inclusion in the letterpress of a 
further selection of racy anecdotes. This is in no sense an ex- 
aggerated statement; a precisely similar course has heen 
followed in the volume to which reference has just heen made. 
If, like many authors, men and women both, you have decided 
to embrace this sort of writing as a profession, there will come 
a time when you have “written up’? all the outstanding char- 
acters of your period, with the exception of those few, useless 
for your purpose, upon whom the breath of such scandals never 
blew. There are characters of this type in history ; Cromwell 
and Wallenstein were two of them, but they are not a numerous 
band, which is a bless: thing for the popular biographers. To 
pick up again the story's thread, it is necessary, when such 2 
point has been reached, that the author should cast_about for 
a slizhtly different form. Tt is easily found. Having ex 
hausted the leading parts of history, take the minor characters. 
Gather all the references discoverable to a dozen or more demi 
mondaine favourites of the royalties of your period, dish them 
up in attractive narrative form, add the necessary pictures, and 
you have your book. “Fifteen Fair Frail Ones,’ or something 
similar, is its tile. It is easily done; there is an instant and 
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ready demand for it, and it will bring to you, in solid cash, 
anything from seven-and-six to a guinea a thousand words. 
‘(here are ‘men who make more, but they have been some years 
at the game. For the price at which such trash is retailed to 
tia public, fifteen shillings net for an illustrated volume con- 
taining perhaps one hundred thousand .words is the usual figure. 
‘he publisher knows that he can recoup himself generously on 
a. sale of five hundred copies at this price, and of such a sale 
lo is assured. I am not certain that “The Egoist,’’ say, was 
published at six shillings, but if it were to make its appearance 
in this year of grace as a new work, that would be its price, 
less a discount of eighteenpence. | Yet the publisher of such 
slinshod pornography as I have been describing knows quite 
wall that he can get his fifteen shillings five hundred times over. 
But surely, one thinks, these must be the most miserable of 
hacks, who labour for a paltry one hundred pounds to produce 
a weighty volume of some four hundred large octavo pages. 
‘(Consider the time to be spent in research, in addition to the 
foul of literary composition! How long a period, O uninitiated 
) -wer, think you is spent in the construction of these stately 
volumes, issued from “the house of? So-and-So at fifteen shil- 
lings net? Three years, one year, six months even? Not by 
“ty manner of means. ‘Three months is the usual time allotted 
t) such a task, by all other than the merest novices at the craft, 
and you can write your book in the comfortable study provided 
ront free by the British Museum authorities, with the few works 
of pefersnce that you may happen to require almost at your 
elbow. Think, then, if you are industrious and methodical, 
aud on good terms with your publisher, you may find yourself 
earning four hundred pounds a year. Many of the best authors 
fiave contrived to live and be happy on half this sum. 
y is it, one wonders, that these books are the only books 
{iat pay, if one accepts as truth the universal dictum of 
L:terary azents, by whom I myself have been urged to write 
such books, and of publishers as well, when they can be brought 
t» acknowledge that any of their ventures pay? To begin with, 
volumes like these are inexpensive to produce. As has been 
shown, careless labour is cheap labour. They would not pay if 
thay were issued at a figure anything approaching their real 
worth, but at their tremendously inflated prices they do pay. 





‘ne publis is gullible enough, when all is said, and time and | 


time again it can be bamboozled into thinking a thing worth buy- 
ing because a high price is demanded for it. And these precions 
works will continue to be asked for at the libraries, just by 
reason of their insidious appeal to that commonest and most 
E.olish species of all vanities, the intellectual vanity that whis- 
pera to its philistine possessor that he is a cut above the folk 
who read nothing but novels. It is the sort of vanity that 
comses young Mr. Jones, of Peckham, “our Mr. Jones’' in the 
City, where he spends his day and probably does his work con- 
reientiously and admirably, to eae a paper on Walter Pater 
hefore the local “Literary Society.'’ I think, too, that the 
aiajority of literary critics are to a certain extent culpable in 
this regard. There is one editor—may his critical faculty never 
ew warped, and his fountain-pen never run dry—whose rule 
i+ is te oonsign every popular biography received for review 
atraightway to the rubbish cupboard, the modern “ Balaam box.” 
But he is no ordinary editor. Most of his kind would hesitate 
ifore meting out such summary treatment to so big and ex. 
ponsive a volume. In the case of the so-called literary pages, 
appearing in nearly all the big popular illustrated journals, 
vag has the familiar “make-up” consisting of half-a-dozen 
pictures from hooks sent in for review, set in a sort of mould 
xf letterpress, thin but affable literary gossip that passes muster 
for criticism. Needless to say that all these blocks are lent 
by the publishers, good, easy gentlemen whose courtesy it would 
bs ill to repay by any depreciation of their wares. Even the 
editor of the un-illustrated journal has to be careful lest_he 
put a spoke in the wheel of his advertisement manager. But 
let us leave the editors and turn to the actual reviewers, who 
are an over-worked and underpaid class at the best. What type 
af book lends itself so easily to hasty notice as that which we 
have been describing? How easy to reel off half-a-dozen 
.fomantie names, steal a few sentences bodily from the preface, 
and quote a couple of anecdotes? Half-an-hour’s work will 
produce half a column of good copy. And there remains, yes, 
let it be admitted, the quite respectable price that the book will 
ifeteh in the second-hand market. Assuredly editors and re- 
viswers are equally to blame with the publishers, whose busi- 
- noas, after all, begins and ends with the making of money. The 
editor and the critic owe, or are generally held to owe, a duty 
to the public. Despite the temptations that have been enumer- 
atod, it is not to their credit that they have been found wanting. 
Tt neal hardly be said that the really serious critical journals 
never, or hardly ever, err in this way, but it is unfortunately 
tho case that the less serious in tone a, journal happens to be, 
tho greater, as a rule, is its circulation, and the greater is the 
evil wrought by its betrayal of the public trust. Take. again, 
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the case of the publishers. Though but few firms have re- 
frained altogether from dabbling ip this profitable, but not 
very reputable kind of speculation, the flagrant offenders are 
confined to a very small minority of the trade, perhaps half-a- 
dozen firms in all, and none of them of the first standing. 

It is not my purpose to write down as scoundrels all the 
men, and women, too, who now live by writing these books at 
a rate of payment that amounts at best to about a halfpenny & 
line. Needless to say, they write to order, and when they 
disobey the injunctions of their publisher, he gets someone else 
for the job. There are less creditable methods of making a 
living, even in the journalistic world. And it should be stated 
here that there is one author now writing who can produce this 
extraordinary blend of fiction, history, and biography, in a 
manner that is not only entirely admirable and unexception- 


' able, but betrays at times all the qualities of real literature. 
! Unfortunately, this writer is not an Englishman. 


He is a 
M. Lenotre, who published about a year ago a quite delightful 
collection of sketches entitled “Vieilles Maisons, Vieux 
Papiers,”’ an admirable English translation of which was issued 
soon afterwards by Heinemann. Finally, I am not affirming 
that all other popular biographies are, without exception, in- 
decent. Some are only inane. 

One can investigate pretty fully the nature of this evil, and, 
to a certain extent, one can point to its causes. — As to its 
future, whether it will go on and increasé, or diminish and die 
away, that is a problem which only time itself can solve, Most 
“ popular’ manifestations—and the word popular in this sense 
generally connotes something that is essentially cheap, shoddy, 
and rotten at the core—by a natural and inscrutable law of 
evolution are liable to prove their own undoing, and work them- 
selyes out to an ignominious and final end. Thus, “ cheap ”’ 
journalism, like the evil under discussion, a by-product of 
“cheap’’ education, is tottering to its fall. And those who 
render the existence of such evils possible are but passing 
through a phase. Mr. Jones of Peckham may not outgrow his 
sassion for the rubbish with which his circulating librarian 
is panting to supply him. On the other hand, he may outgrow 
it, and, in any case, the chances are that his children will 
do so. M. A. G. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 
Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was me 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 


trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addressed. 
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By Frank Hamel 
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greedy public.” 
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Strickland did for the lives of the English quens. An admirable volume,” 
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@EORGE BERNARD SHAW 
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NEW POEMS 
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5s. net. 
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Frontixpicce and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 
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“Mr, Edward Mutton has written by far the bost book in our lan- 
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HENNY SOTHERAN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 

BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piceadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair) 

Telegraphic A dress—Bookmen, London. 
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does mr. Chaloner believe tn what we ma 


we disappointed. 


‘A fecund’sight for a phil gapher— 


That gom-be.tizen’d * horse-shoe ” 


His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face! 
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and RARE BOOKS ona any subject 
SUPPLIED. The moat expert Book finder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. 1 make a special feature of 
exolanging any Saleable Hooks fur others 


selected from my various Tae Speoial List 
of 2,000 Books [ pertioularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Groat Bookshop, 14.16, Jahn 


Bright 6t., Birmingham. Jane Austen's Novels, 
| coloured plates, 10 vols., 35s. net, for 2ls, 
Solon's Old English Porcelain, £2 123, 6d., for 
353. Da:tholumew’s Survey Gazettoor Briti-h 
lales, 173. 64. net, for 53. 6d. Rhead’s Stafferd- 
shire Pots and Potters, 21s., for 10s. Gd. 
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accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
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“SCORPIO.” 


. He prides himself on the faet that he ts a hard and terrible 
“Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conctusion that you can 
Pulte Wicked nan ‘t) s'eep’ with a sonnet in pretty m och (he same way that 

8 prae-fghter pute hls opponent to sleep with a tlished blow, And nobon'y 
evm (Ne sonnetorial tist, but he 
balleves algo fn whips ani! scorpions, for the cover of his book {s decorated with 
anangry-looking xoven thonged scourge, anid he dirbs the whole effort | Scorpio.” 
So t when we look to the fair pa ze Itself we know what to expect. Nur ars 
Mr. Caaloner goes to the opera. 
immediately writes a sonnet aboutit, the which, however, he calis ‘ The Devt s 

oe.” We reproduce it for the ben: “Alt of all whowr ts may conceru ;— 


Rich as Golconda’s mine tn lessons rare — 
ay th’ 
Replete wth costly hags and matrons fair | 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 


Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might ack? that Mr. Chaloner 
the force of a John L. Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. G. B. Sif! 
(Delivered, post-patd on receipt of two dollars, by registered madi, to PALMETTO PRA3S, Reanoake Rapids, North Carolina, U.S.A.) 
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By J. A. 


To Mammor there do they their homage pay ; 
Spangl'd with Jewels, sating, silks and lace, 
Crones whose old 
Beldames whoee slightest glace would fright a horse: 
Ghouls —when they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak - 
Their escorts parvenus ot feature coarse. 
A rich array of Lugury and Vice! 
But, epite of them, the musie's very nice.’ 
“Bere you have whips, scorpions, and # knock-out blew with a 
The sonnet as a whole is not one which we can approve from a technical or > 
sentimental point of view, but it has points. Henley might have plumed himself 
on that line about the creaking corsets, and the dase line, a tower de foroe in ita way, 
reminds us of the withering ironies ot Byron. 
to add that not all his sonnets are concerned: with back ing. 
of them skow the tenderer emotions s proper 00: apoet. Welike him best, how- 
as metric Eha book 
—The Academy, August ie 1968 
as forward | as the champion of Shakespeare's memory, anc lands, with 
‘A.W, owing to-the latter’s impertinent comments upon Shakespeare. 
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SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 
“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, as. 6d. net. 

The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
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| The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes | 
uscd and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent case which is no simall part ! 

| of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 1 
| The SPECTATOR says: uh 
| “ There is no crudencss in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
| published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There ts nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 

nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 1 

The SCOTSMAN says: ‘ 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting fer the characteristic contenipt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He savsof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the Euglish language is understood. | 
This isa high encomium ,; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: i 


“Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have snusic and | 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, tt is safe to call them postry, | 
‘The Dead Poel’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an | 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” {i 


The SATURDAY REVIEIV says: 


“ The‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less | 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonncts quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” | 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakespercan balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential conipactness and 
; sufficiency. As an examiple one might quote almost any one of the ninetcen here.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


On another page we comment at some length upon the 
present curious predicament of the Liberal Party. And 
as further evidence for the point of. view which we have 
adopted there has come to hand, as. we are going to press, 
a remarkable speech of Mr. John Redmond, ader of 
the Molly Maguires Mr. Redmond is determined to 
capture Mr. eh and he is naturally very wroth with 
poor Mr. Spender and our sea-green incorruptible con- 
temporary, the Westminster Gazette, for attempting to save 
the Premier from the demagogues. Mr. Redmond re- 
marked that :. Pay eee ae : : 

, The great issue on, which they had fought the 
election was not the Budget .or land reform; it,was 
Home Rule for,Ireland. The veto of the Lords stood 
_ against Home Rule, and the result of the election had 
_ been, to retyyn. a majority of over 120 against the 
Lords’ veto and in favour of Home Rule, and.even if 
Ireland were not. reckoned at all,.there would be -a 
purely, British majority of 62 against the Lords’ 
veto and in favour of Home Rulz.. But Ireland was 
once more the dominant issue of the Imperial. Parlia- 
ment. They gave their support at the. last election 

.to the Liberal Party, not merely on Mr. Asquith’s 
declaration of Home Rule. ,. That- was.an important 
declaration. It was a declaration that: full self- 
government for, Ireland was the policy of the Liberal 

. Government and. Cabinet, and of the Liberal Party. 
The Liberal Party had come back to the standard: of 
Gladstone and Home Rule,. but in his-opinion that 
Was not. enough.- , Every child .knew that if. Mr. 

: Asquith introduced a Home Rule. measure inthe new 
Parliament it would be rejected by the Lords, and 
the pledge that decided the Irish Party in its support 
of the Liberal, Party.was the Prime Minister's pledge 
that neither he nor his colleagues would ever assume 
.or retain office again unless they were given assur- 
ances that they would .be ‘able to curb and limit the 
veto of the House of Lords. 

He had always regarded Mr. Asquith as a man of 
his word, and he never had the slightest reason to 
believe that Mr. Asguith would not stand by his 
word, “and J say,” said Mr. Redmond, “it is incon- 
ceivable that in this matter he should now waver in 
_ his purpose—to palter with his pledges.” 








When My. Redmond, exalted to ani alliterative frenzy) | 
arrived at the phrase about paltering with pledges, it is on | 


record that one of the Molly Maguires in the audience 
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shouted out, “Don’t let him,” amidst general cheers: and 
laughter. For once in a way we find ourselves in agree- 
ment with-an Irishman of the Molly Maguire school. 
We - believe that Mr. Redmond will not allow - Mr. 
Asquith to palter with his pledges; but rather drive the 
Premier on. to hurl the Radical Party insanely against 
the bedrock of the oountry’s constitution. . As this 
maneuvre, designed by traitors, executed by self-seekers 
and fools, can only result in the utter wreckage of the 
Radical and Socialist Party we have really at the. present 
moment small grounds for quarrelling with Mr. Redmond. 





An interested and impatient public. has during the. past 
week been graciously let into the secret that the mysterious 
wealthy “patron of letters” now owning Hueffer’s English 
Review, which has been so extensively boomed and adver- 
tised in the Harmsworth Press, is no greater a person than 
our old friend Mr. Alfred Mond. For.ourselves we must 
confess to some surprise at this discovery. We have 
always regarded Alfred rather in the light of a wealthy 
patron of politics than as a patron of letters. We know 
how valuable an asset he has been to the Radical party, 
and, if rumour speaks truly, how constant have been his 
contributions to that mysterious war chest over which 
Mr. Asquith presides. We do not suppose that Mr. Mond, 
who incidentally is a member of the Jewish persuasion, 
will go entirely unrewarded for his activities on. behalf 
of Radical-Socialism. Indeed, on several occasions before 
now w2 have found ourselves looking with an expectant 
eye for the name of Mr. Alfred Mond amongst the list 
of those whom a grateful party has seen fit. to dower 
with honours. Moreover, as we remember that Mr. Mond 
did not.after all contribute to the finances of the late 
Tribune newspaper there seems some colour. for the sugges- 
tion that he.is: possessed of a certain amount of .business 
acumen and wise discretion, Judge then our surprise 
when, we find Mr. Mond suddenly blossoming out as a 
wealthy -patron of letters who has taken the burdens of 
Hueffer’s Buglish, Review on to his already weighted 
shoulders. We have no desire to wish Mr, Mond anything 
but luck in his new adventure; whilst piously expressing 
the wish that his experiences in the, strenuous life of 
politics will lend him strength to curb the activities of 
Mr. Austin Harrison as a manufacturer of the. slaughter- 
house love-story and to run a blue pencil through all the 
“poetry” of the Hueffer English Review school, which 
seems to be entirely dependent upon the cabman's adjective 
for its strength and emotion. If Mr. Mond is able to do 
these things. he will, certainly be a patron of honest jour- 
nalism, which when we come to think of it is a far more 
difficult task than beirig a patron of politics, and almost 
as important an occupation as being a patron of letters. 


We.cannot honestly say that we see any remarkable sign 
of intellectual or spiritual improvement in Mr. Mond'’s, 
late Hueffer's, Hnglish Review for February. There are 
several verses ‘by several versifiers, all equally lack- 
ing in distinction. There is a nasty, grubby sort 
of playlet, entitled “The Love Child,” and there 
is a characteristically pompous and purposeless article 
by Arnold Bennett, which. he vainly describes as 
“The Elections and the Democratic Idea.” Mr. Bennett, 
it seems, has been visiting Brighton during the 
elections and has acquired an exceedingly poor opinion 
of Brighton’s intellect ; although what Brighton’s opinion 
happens to be about Mr. Bennett unfortunately does not 
transpire. In all. probability if Brighton thinks about 
Mr. Bennett at all it regards him in much the same fashion 
as do Burslem and..Stoke,,. Brighton's crime in the ,eyes 
of Mr. Bennett is constituted in the fact that the majority 
of its inhabitants appear to be Unionists rather than 
Socialists who read the Vew Age or wealthy patrons of 
politics and journalism who subsidise such publications 
as the English Review. Mr. Bennett—not our Mr. Bennett 
of John Long and Company—can see no health in 
Unionism or Unionists. According tohim: «= |... 

They have naught to gain from politics. They are 
haunted by the terrible fear which haunts those who 
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have got what they want—the fear of losing it. Eng- 
land has always been managed in their interests, 
and so it shall ever be. Democracy be damned! Are 
they not charitable? Why, their slaves, the very 
policemen of Brighton have an organised charity for 
the poor! They will fight. They will use their 
tremendous powers; and they will fight the more 
ruthlessly because, despite their boasting, they secretly 
know that they no longer possess all their old weapons. 
Intellect is not now at their service. It was once, 
but it has left them. Somehow intellect has gone over 
to this newly invented democracy! ... In vain they 
praise F. E. Smith, who made a reputation in a moment 
by the adroit use of the word “washpot.” In vain 
they mention the brains of the Cecils, Hugh and 
Robert, those ascetics of the twelfth century. In vain 
they speak majestically of Curzon the majestic. In 
vain they try to adore A. J. Balfour, while not com- 
prehending him. Vulgarians, dreamers, pompous 
nonentities, hair-splitters, metaphysicians, cynics— 
uncreative, useless! They writhe for that their most 
energetic advocates are a converted Separatist and a 
patriotic naturalised Englishman who prefers not to 
sign the German name of his father. Oh, for a week 
of Joseph Chamberlain, though he be the greatest turn- 
coat of them all! Chamberlain it was who in an 
ecstasy of inspiration gave them the rallying-cry they 
needed—Tariff Reform—at which they snatched chiefly 
because an articulate cry it was! 


But the heavy handicap only increases their ardour 
and their doggedness. And if they have not intellect, 
they have all that money can buy, including the 
Press; and they have what money cannot buy, what 
they have won by their genuine qualities, the moral 
power to intimidate the conquered. They are in- 
dubitably respected by every factor of English life 
except the intellectual factor. Also they have en- 
listed by flattery the services of men expert in the 
new craft of swaying a crowd. So that even without 
sheer intellect they are splendidly formidable. See 
Brighton, the symbol, on the days before the election, 
and on the day of the election, and you will guess 
their formidableness. The place is under a perfectly 
polite reign of terror, brought about by the most 
ingenious and the most unscrupulous tactics. All the 
conquered wear with dutiful smiles the livery of the 
conquerors. The odalisques wear it, and the matrons. 
Even the dogs wear it. Even the teddy-bears— 


“Bomething to kiss and to cuddle—” 


wear it as they cling desperately to the hooded lamps 
of motor-cars. To look at the great streets of Brighton 
you would suppose that intellect and democracy had 
been shotted and flung over the piers into the obedient 
sea... And the result, yelled at with frantic joy 
by the conquered—a majority of eight thousand for 
the conquerors, and a gain of “four on a division”! 


There is no occasion to descant upon the folly and scurrility 
of these passages beyond remarking that in our opinion 
they hardly qualify Mr. Bennett to rank amongst the 
“ pioneers of thought” who the Daily Chronicle, a paper not 
unacquainted with Mr. Alfred Mond, informs us will re- 
ceive special opportunities in that English Review which was 
founded by Hueffer. It seems probable that Mr. Bennett, 
accompanied by Mr. Jacob Tonson, went down to 
Brighton, as has been the habit of many less exalted 
persons, for what is colloquially described as a change of 
air. We can only wish that Mr. Bennett had found a 
change of manners, or even of literary style, which does 
not seem materially to have improved since those far-away 
days when he wrote lugubriously about “the regrets of a 
dying couch.” He really should consult either Mr. Tonson 
or Mr. Frank Harris about the matter. The latter 
gentleman’s high opinion of Mr. Bennett might have 
carried some weight with us had Mr. Harris himself 
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ever had anything more than the flimsiest pretensions to 
be regarded as a writer of chaste and ordered English 
prose. oO 


It is apparently easy to acquire the habit of “society 
making”; apparently easier than to acquire the habit of 
reuniting Christendom. So much has been evidenced during 
the last few days by our daily newspapers, which have 
not hesitated to blow a fanfare of trumpets in honour 
of the birth of the New Opera Society. This interesting 
organisation, we are told, is to be established under the 
auspices of no less a person than Mr. Frederick Whelen, 
who, we are likewise told, encouraged by the success of 
the Stage Society and the Afternoon Theatre, has now set 
himself the task of spreading the gospel of opera through- 
out this benighted land. We wish it were possible for 
Tue AcapEmy also to hold out the hand of welcome to 
Mr. Frederick Whelen in his latest scheme; but the record 
of the Stage Society in our opinion has been such that 
we should not be justified in so indulging our natural 
proclivities for kindliness and friendship. The Opera 
Society is coming out amidst a host of pretensions very 
similar in character to those which attended the inaugura- 
tion of the Stage Society. It will, we are informed, aim 
at constructing a supplement to the existing machinery 
for opera in this country by giving opportunity mainly 
for work which, owing to the commercial and censorial 
conditions prevailing in England, might otherwise 
be denied a hearing. Further, at a meeting under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Whelen, convened at Seaforth House, 
Belgrave Square, unfortunately lent for the occasion by 
Lord Howard de Walden, the following resolution was 
carried :— 

That this meeting of opera-goers decides to form a 
society under the title of “ The Opera Society,” to pro- 
vide such an organisation as shall be capable of deal- 
ing with any opportunities that may present them- 
selves, or be created, for the production in London 
of (a) original English operas, (65) foreign operas of 
distinction, and (c) operas refused a licence by the 
Censor which in the judgment of the committee of the 
society should not be prohibited on the English stage. 

We take this opportunity of saying frankly that we see 
little opportunity of Mr. Whelen’s precious society doing 
anything more for the health of opera than the equally 
precious Stage Society has accomplished for the health 
of the drama. The latter organisation spent a great deal 
of time and money in staging the necessary translations 
of unnecessary foreign plays, chiefly remarkable for their 
morbidity of spirit and savouriness of subject; whilst it 
has contributed to the stimulation of British drama by 
industriously booming and advertising the work of a little 
clique of writers who are chiefly remarkable for the fact 
that they are mostly male Suffragettes, babbling 
Socialists, quack vegetarians, or prophets of free love. 
These gentlemen have described themselves as “ intel- 
lectuals,” and they have shown us that they can play the 
game of back-scratching rather better than any other 
kindred group in the country. For ourselves we should 
be sorry to see activities of this description extended under 
high-sounding pretensions to the sphere of opera, and like- 
wise we do not consider it in the public interest that 
anemic young women and half-educated young men, by 
subscribing a guinea or so to the funds of a society, should 
be enabled to witness performances of either ‘plays or 
operas which the authorities have judged to be harmful 
to the community. We shall watch the operations of the 
new society with a constant and critical eye. 


We notice that Mr. Edmund Gosse has felt called upon 
to deliver what has been described as “a scathing attack” 
on the modern biography. Mr. Gosse observed that the 
fashionable biographies of the present day deserve no 
other comment than the word “lie” branded in bold 
letters across their title-pages. His complaint really 
amounts to a contention that the modern method of 
writing the lives of famous persons is not intimate enough 
really to provide a live and personal sketch. The modern 
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biographer, according to Mr. Gosse, is too intent upon 
presenting an ideal picture to give us a full and just pre- 
sentation of character. Mr. Gosse spoke further as | 
follows :— 

Of late, too great preponderance had been given 
to the family without due consideration of the claims 
of the public. The consequence was a certain false 
and timid delicacy, which had been steadily growing 
until it became more and more difficult to learn the 
truth about an eminent person if that truth could not | 
be considered in any sense dignified. They would 
look in vain in the over-refined biographies of present- 
day celebrities for such facts as that related of John 
Ogilvie, the great classical scholar of the 17th cen- 
tury, who obtained the money to redeem his father 
out of a debtor’s prison by apprenticing himself to a 
dancing master; or of King William the Third’s Am- 
hassador to Louis XIV.—Matthew Prior—who began 
as a serving-boy behind the counter of a Westminster 
tavern. 

He knew a biographical work altogether suppressed 
because it too frankly represented the subject of it 
as engaged in trade, although—such was the irony of 
life—-it had been entirely due to his success as a | 
tradesman that he was enabled to undertake the enter- 
prise which his family desired to celebrate. The bio- 
grapher should be tactfuJ, but not cowardly ; he should 
cultivate delicacy. He should have in mind a clear 
image of the man before he began to set the portrait 
on paper, and that image would have its shades as 
well as its lights. His first consideration should be 
truth. The snobbishness, the weakness, or blindness 
of relatives should not be indulged to such a degree 
as to make the portrait untrue. 

Now this speech, though excellent in intention, is not 
entirely to be accepted as a just estimate of the modern 
biography without reservations. 








It is all very well for Mr. Gosse to sneer at what he 
calls “the delicacy” of the modern biographer; he has 
yet to establish that a “delicacy” exists to such a con- 
siderable degree as calls for comment. For our part, we 
are bound to say that many of the modern biographies that 
have fallen into our hands have been distinguished by 
impertinent trivialities and vulgar detail rather than by any | 
sense of delicacy or reserve. Much of the biography writ- 
ing of to-day is trashy and offensive, not because it is 
reticent, but because the method employed is the foolish 
manner of the personal paragraph writer, who tells us that 
whilst Lady De Bathe has given up wearing high-heeled 
shoes, it is curious to notice that Mr. Hall Caine still 
wears a fur collar to his overcoat. Writing of this charac- 
ter does not qualify a man to be a biographer of serious 
persons, although it is a popular style of writing, and one 
that must be familiar to Mr. Gosse, who was once literary 
editor of the Daily Mail. 





FAIRY TALES. 
.The mother sat by the comfortable glow of firelight 
relating the history of an unhappy poet to her little 


daughter. “He was a maker of beautiful fairy tales,” 
said she. “He painted them with all the colours of the 
rainbow. He lit them with a jewelled blaze. He filled 


them with fragrance and moonlit blooms, the gold of the 
daffodils, the silver of lilies.” 

“And what became of him?” asked the child. 
he made a prince amongst the people?” 

“Oh, no!” answered her mother. “They starved him to 
death. And there-was another maker of fairy tales who 
went throughout the country frightening the sick and 
aged people out of their wits. He stuffed his fairy tales 
with evil words, he punctuated them with lies, he filled 
them with black bread, and he tied them together with 
a Chinese pigtail.” 

“ And was he also starved to death?” asked the child. 

“Oh, no!” answered the mother. “They made him 


“Was 





Lord Advocate of a land called Scotland.” 
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THE MUSIC HALL 


The mist has thickened into night unknown; 

The rain is one cold hiss; the gutters flow 

Dull streams; about the street the dun pools glow 
With dismal sheen; twin cataracts are thrown 
As a blurred, quiv'ring thing speeds by alone. 

The newsboys cluster by the portico, 

And humid beams light from a glitt’ring row 


Of dewy globes a strip of mud-veined stone. 


But, lo! what vision as the portal spins— 
A marble bower of archways, rich and fair 
In rosy light, with carpets red and gold, 
Green palms, and hangings heavy fold on fold— 
While as a Southern odour on warm air 


Floats out the thin faint rhythm of violins. 





KEIR HARDIE’S WHIP OF 
SCORPIONS 


Mr. AsquitH is not only to be locked up; he is to be 


| tortured. So much is apparent from the events of the 


last few days, when Comrades Keir Hardie and John Red- 
mond, respective leaders of the Socialist and Nationalist 
parties, have been busy giving a first twist to the 
thumb-screw. The power is in their hands, and they 
have not been slow to show us that they are going to use 
it unflinchingly. There is to be no mercy for Mr. Asquith ; 
no redress, no courtesy. He is to be brought to heel 
without delay. If any of the leaders of the Radical 
Party, amongst whom out of kindliness we include the 
innocuous Mr. Asquith, mainly because it pleases the 
party to acclaim him as its nominal chief, were ever 
foolish or sanguine enough to imagine in their hearts that 
either Mr. Redmond or Mr. Hardie would deal with the 
present situation in a spirit of compromise and mutual 
forbearance, they have certainly béen rudely awakened to 
the true nature of their party’s condition by the speech 
that Mr. Keir Hardie delivered at Newport on Thursday. 
The effect of this speech has been immediate, and the 
prophetic prattle about comradeship, mutual aid, wise for- 
bearance and judicious compromise, which the Daily 
News and other leading organs of the Radical Press have 
indulged in ceaselessly since the General Election, in the 
timid hope of conciliating the Irish and Socialistic 
masters, has been instantly silenced. Even Radical jour- 
nalists now realise the situation, so that even the blind 
can see. 

Comrade Hardie's reply to the Radical overtures for 
peace and mercy is certainly couched in no equivocal 
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language. He has not spared the Radicals in the past. 
He apparently has no intention of sparing them in the 
future. “We have maintained our independence un- 
sullied,” he remarked, grandiloquently. ‘“ We have pro- 
duced our own measures; we have made no bargains, 
arrangements, or agreements, either in the House of Com- 
mons or out of it with any party. The same influence 
which procured old-age pensions, the provision of meals 
for school children, the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, and last, 
but not least, the land clauses of the Budget, will, to 
put it mildly, be no less potent in this Parliament than 
it was in the last. The day may come when some change 
of policy will be dictated by new circumstances, but for 
my own part I see nothing in the circumstances of the new 
Parliament which would justify us in budging in the 
slightest degree from the position that has made the party 
what it is.” 


“Every section of the Press,” he went on, “is interest- 
ing itself in speculating as to what the policy of the party 
is to be in the new Parliament, where relatively to the 
Government forces we are a much more potent force than 
we were in the last Parliament. Two sets of people are, 
I confidently assert, doomed to disappointment—those 
who hope to see our ranks rent by internal discord, and 
those who hope to see us bring about our own undoing by 
entering into some agreement or understanding with the 
Government. At all costs and hazards we must maintain 
our complete freedom of action, both in the House of 
Commons and in the constituencies. The treatment meted 
out to our candidates by the Liberals during the recent 
contest was not of a kind to predispose us towards any 
undue friendly relationships. 


“Nor do the outlines of Liberal policy towards the 
House of Lords, in so far as they have been disclosed, 
inspire us with overmuch confidence in their intentions. 
The policy of the Labour Party on the House of Lords 
was declared on June 10, 1907, by its resolution inviting 
the House of Commons to sweep the House of Lords into 
oblivion. Give us a people completely enfranchised, with 
all property qualifications and sex barriers removed, elec- 
tions all on one day, and that day a public holiday, election 
expenses paid from public funds, and drastic prohibition 
of all forms of political corruption, and then leave the 
Parliament so elected free, without let or hindrance from 
within or without, to legislate as the will of the people 
may require.” 

S80 much for Mr. Hardie, who has got his grip on the 
Radical orange, and intends to squeeze it dry. Inci- 
dentally we may remark that THe Acapemy is not attached 
to that section of the Press which, as Mr. Hardie tells us, 
believes that the Socialistic ranks will be rent with 
discord and internal disorder. Of course, we credit the 
Socialists with sufficient mentality to realise that their 
one chance of picking the nation’s pocket lies in united 
action, although we notice—again incidentally—as a sign 
of the harmonic spirit and brotherly love which weld 
Mr. Hardie’s followers together, at the very meeting which 
Mr. Hardie addressed, that Mr. Ben Tillett saw fit to 
describe Mr. Arthur Henderson as a blackguard, and 
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Mr. Arthur Henderson saw fit to say something equally 
illuminative about Mr. Ben Tillett. But these little 
pleasantries do not attract serious attention. The real 
importance of Mr. Hardie’s observations is to be found 
in his declaration of authority over Liberalism and his 
definite pledge of policy. He, at any rate, is quite frank 
about his aims and intentions. The abolition of the House 
of Lords, complete adult suffrage and, of course, payment 
of members of Parliament remain the chief planks in his 
interesting platform, which is further established on the 
principle of Home Rule for Ireland and everybody else, 
except, of course, the always base and brutal Saxons. The 
Socialists will have no paltering with this policy, and they 
will only assist Radicalism so far as Radicalism is pleased 
to further this policy of advance. Mr. Asquith must 
forget all that he has said about reforming the House of 
Lords. The Radical journalists must blot out all that 
they have written to the same effect; the House of Lords 
must be destroyed at one fell blow, according to the wishes 
of Mr. Hardie, or the Radical party will be destroyed at 
one fell blow according to the wishes of Mr. Hardie and 
Mr. Redmond. We hope all those Radicals who voted 
for Socialist candidates during the late General Election 
in the belief that by so doing they were furthering the 
interests of the Radical party now realise the true nature 
of the trap into which they have been led and the true 
character of the humanitarian associates whom they have 
taken to their guileless bosoms. We hope that they are 
content and happy with the immolation of Liberalism beforé 
the altar of plunder which their votes in the Socialist 
interest have done so much to accomplish. How will 
Mr. Asquith face the situation? If he were a politician 
of any morsl strength or of outstanding intellectuality 
there could only be one answer to this question. The 
Premier would frankly repudiate the disreputable associa- 
tions of Mr. Redmond and Mr. Hardie and devote his 
energies to the task of adjusting the national finance on a 
moderate and constitutional basis. Should the Premier 
see fit to assume such a course of action in the public 
interest he will, of course, receive the cordial co-operation 
of the Unionist Party. But the events of the past political 
year have taught us sufficient of Mr. Asquith’s character 
to demonstrate the remoteness of such a possibility. There 
is no longer any reasonable excuse for moderate men to 
expect anything in the shape of statesmanship from Mr. 
Asquith. The spurious reputation for civility and modera- 
tion which he acquired by some unknown means from some 
ever mysterious sources has been effectually trampled into 
the dust during the last twelve months by such political 
clodwallopers as Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill. 
Mr. Asquith has always shown himself eager to obey the 
loudest voice; in a sense he is a Pickwickian. Premier. 
He believes in the advisability of always shouting with 


| the loudest crowd. It is apparent then that Mr. Asquith 


will capitulate to the terms of Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. 
Redmond. And we may look forward to a period of 
unbridled demagogy in Parliament so far as the Radical 
front bench may be concerned. Labour will press its 
demands; teetotal fanaticism will press its demands; and 


the Irish Separatists will agitate for Home Rule. All the 
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time we may be prepared for Messrs. Churchill and George 
with a wild froth of words and a wild whirl of actions 
attempting to outbid the Socialists for the mob vote. 
We may likewise be prepared to find Mr. Asquith receiv- 
ing some shrewd knocks and uncomfortable jars while 
he plays the part of a buffer state between the rival 
factions.. Out of all this chaos nothing is certain save 
a speedy dissolution of the new Parliament; an event for 
which the Unionist party should immediately be prepared. 
Meanwhile the Westminster Gazette continues to counsel 
moderation, reminding the various groups of the Radical- 
Socialist coalition that they must be prepared “to sink 
minor questions and even to sacrifice some cherished 
object for the sake of unity.” These counsels are excel- 
lent in intention, but we do not believe for a moment 
that they will satisfy either Mr. Keir Hardie or Mr. 
Redmond, who, to use the language of the card table, are 
playing for their individual hands. The spectacle of Mr. 
Spender, a modern David, going forth to wage battle 
against such Goliaths as Keir Hardie, Redmond, Churchill, 
and George for the possession of the Premier’s conscience 
is at once exhilarating and amusing; but we can have no 
doubts as to the results of such a contest. The mild 
remonstrances of Mr. Spender will have no weight with 
Mr. Asquith against the whips and scorpions of Comrade 
Keir. Radicalism and the Government are doomed to 
wallow in the hog-wash of Socialism. There is no escape 
for them, no roads of outlet, for they have sold their 
freedom for votes and a majority. 
stances the spectacle of a once great and historic constitu- 
tional party brought to such ignoble depths would be 
calculated to arouse some emotion of pity or regret in 
the stoniest bosom. But the record of the last election 
has steeled our hearts. We can only regard the death 
struggles of Liberalism, its final gasps, its twistings and 
whimperings beneath Comrade Keir’s whip of scorpions 
with cold and critical satisfaction. The speedier the end 
the better for the country, the better for honesty in public 
life, and the better for the constitutional party, which 
when once arrayed against open and undisguised Socialism 
will assuredly win a sweeping and irrevocable triumph. 


Under normal circum- 





THE GAELIC BARDS 


Tue Greek writer, Poseidonios, the teacher of Cicero, 
referring to the Bards of Gaul, states that to extol or 
lampoon were their two main functions. The same obser- 
vation applies to the early poets of Ireland and Scotland, 
and even nowadays the Aoir, or satire, and the Moladh, 
or panegyric, are favourite forms of poetical composition. 

The Bardic Order was as a preserve which is jealously 
guarded. The Bards were recognised by law, and under 
it enjoyed substantial privileges; and in addition to these, 
the professional poets erected unto themselves and within 
the limits of their own order, a barrier of stringent law 
and custom. To offend’a prominent bard was no light 
matter, either in the eye of the law, which took a serious 


view of such affronts, or in that of the confraternity itself, 


which had its own peculiar means and methods of aveng- 
ing any insult to its authority and dignity. 
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The Bardic Order was at first popular with the Celtic 
peoples, but in course of time it largely lost the grace of 
popular approbation by reason of its numerous and 
flagrant insolences and usurpations. It abused its power, 
and so in great measure forfeited public esteem and pro- 
tection. ‘The tendency to extol for the sake of what might 
be gained thereby, and to satirise in the mere hope of 
extorting more, or with a view to avenging some trifling or 
purely imaginary slight or insult, became in course of 
time a settled characteristic of the Bardic Order. Ireland 
and Scotland groaned under the audacious tyranny exer- 
cised by an army of poets whose only means of subsistence 
consisted in extortion, or in the threat to resort thereto 
if its rapacious demands were not duly gratified. Such an 
intolerable state of affairs was bound sooner or later to 
produce the reaction which eventually occurred. A fierce 
demand arose for the wholesale suppression of the Bardic 
Order; and; though St. Columba—himself a poet of no 
mean order, and one who had played Maecenas to many 4 
budding Gaelic Horace in his younger days—contrived to 
avert the evil day, it was as shorn lambs that the poets 
emerged from the ordeal to which their own imprudence 
and intemperate use of power had brought them. The law 
stepped in and deprived them of half their privileges. 
Popular confidence in the Bardic Order, already shaken 
to the base, scarce survived this fresh ordeal. It is true 
that the Bards, as an Order, were saved from destruction 
by 8t. Columba; but the loss of credit they sustained by 
reason of their subjection to the statutory powers proved 
in the event quite as destructive to their pretensions as 
their formal abolition had been.. From the day on which 
they submitted—all unwilling—to the civil power, their 
influence began to decline, until finally they ceased to 
enjoy even the sorry remnants of those important privi- 
leges which once were theirs. 


The Celtic peoples have always been firm believers in 
the theory of heredity; and, what is more, when left to 
themselves they discover a corresponding zeal as regards 
the translation of that belief into practice. For instance, 
the Gaelic monarchies of Scotland and Ireland, though 
nominally elective, yet were really hereditary, inasmuch 
as, though elective as regards the individual, the high 
crown was strictly confined to certain families. The same 
state of affairs is observable touching the early Irish and 
Scottish Church—a monastic one—where the chief abbot 
was always of “founder’s kin,” as the expression goes. 
The same governing principle operated in respect to the 
appointment of individuals charged to administer the law 
of the land, and even the harpors and physicians attached 
to the households of chiefs enjoyed their positions by 
reason of their descent from former possessors of those 
offices. This will explain the esteem in which the 


‘ pedigree-maker was held by the Celtic peoples, and is a 


circumstance which should be taken into careful account 
in approaching the question of the authenticity of their 
genealogical writings. Himself a product of the same 
system, it behoved the Gaelic genealogist always to have 
his edifice for the preservation of genealogical records in 
apple-pie order. 


Needless to say, the Bardic Order experienced the full 
force of this permeating principle. The Bards were 
hereditary ; but just as a king or a chief could be deposed 
from office upon certain grounds, so could a poet be dis- 
mantled if not a credit to the fraternity. The distinguish- 
ing mark of the full-fledged Bard was a scarlet cloak; a 
number of years of exceeding hard study went to the 
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making of a good poet; vigils and fasts were his in 
abundance; and when he went about the serious business 
of composition, a dark room and a stone floor were his 
portion, according to Bardic etiquette. The complete 
Bard must have been a formidable person, for, quoth an 
Elizabethan writer, “ths Irishmen will not stick to affirm 
that they can rime either man or beast to death.” Allow- 
ing for exaggeration, however, the Celtic gift of composing 
satirical verse was responsible for numerous instances in 
which the exercise of that dangerous faculty proved 
disastrous to lampooner and victim alike. One O’Higgin, 
a poet, satirised certain thieves for breaking into his house 





and making free with his viands; the miscreants returned, | 


to death. Poetic justice was vindicated in this case by 
the apprehension of the murderers and their subsequent 
execution. It is said that Sir John Stanley, Lord Licu- 
tenant of Ireland in 1414, met his death in consequence of 
a satire perpetrated upon him by an Irish poet. Instances 
of a somewhat similar kind could be multiplied ad 
infinitum. 

The first task to which the Bard addressed himself was 
to please his patron. This he usually did by extolling 


his benefactor and by lampooning the latter’s enemies. ; 


There is much beautiful poetry in Gaelic literature, but 
it must be confessed that this form of bread-winning is 
open to serious objection. In the first place, there is too 
much of it; and, in the second, when one bears in mind 
the motive which inspired it, the resulting mental impres- 
sion is discouraging. A man’s ancestors are all very well 
in their way, but why drag in Adam and Eve to paraphrase 
a remark ascribed to Whistler apropos of Velasquez? 
Moreover, the lavish use of satire in these poetical com- 
positions tends to disturb the historical perspective, it 
being exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to determine 
how far praise and censure were justified by fact. From 
the earliest times poets and literary men in general were 
wont to have their “patrons,” but the evil consequences 
of the system were probably never so conspicuous and 
flagrant as they were under the egis of the Bardic Order 
of old. 

As long as the Bardic Order endured, Ireland and Scot- 
land each had its Ard-fhilidh, or chief poet, an office 
corresponding in some respects to the English Poet 
Laureateship. The last to enjoy the office in Scotland 
was a celebrated poet named Jain Lom, who “ flourished,” 
as the expression goes, during the reign of Charles IT. 
There is no record that either James VIII. (commonly 
styled “The Old Pretender”), or his better-known son, 
Prince Charles Edward, ever contemplated the revival of 
the office in Scotland or Ireland, which seems strange if 
we consider the volume and the merit of Jacobite Gaelic 
poetry in both countries. In some cases, the Ard-fhilidh, 
or Chief Poet, seems to have combined that office with the 
less honourable and dignified one of Chief Fool. Possibly 
a sense of the advantages of the Gaelic plan of compound- 
ing persiflage with poetry has been the mainspring 
governing the elevation of certain English versifiers to the 
Poet Laureateship. 

Just as the Gaelic Chief had his “tail” (a small army of 
armed retainers who accompanied their lord and master 
wherever he went), so was the Ard-fhilidh—the great con- 
stellation of the Gaelic poetic firmament—rarely seen in 
public without that useful and ornamental appendage. In 
the case of the Chief Bards, however, this consisted, not 
of an armed retinue, but an innumerable number of 
scintillating fragments—minor poets in other words— 
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whose duty and privilege it was to follow in the wake of 
the great star as he journeyed through literary space. It 
is curious to note that a somewhat similar custom survives 
in Scotland to this very day. Each Gaelic poetic major 
star has his constellar following, as it were, which groups 
itself around him, and so, by refracted glory, adds to the 
lustre of the parent planet. Considerable jealousy ofter 
prevails between these rival bards. The newspaper 
patronised by the one will be studiously avoided by the 
other whenever he has a mind to bestow a poetical alms 
on the world. Such competition and purely peaceful 
rivalry have, notwithstanding, a good effect. They serve 
to keep the love of literature alive in our people, and if 


and, having cut out the tongue of the poor bard, put him | they occasion some heart-burnings and jealousies, the 


resulting good is, from a literary and civilising point of 
view, out of all proportion to the evil which they work. 
Of course, we have modern bards in Scotland whose pro- 
ductions are reserved for books, some of which, like the 
poems of Neil MacLeod, the “ Skye Bard,” have run into 
several editions, and which are justly celebrated wherever 
the Scottish Gael obtains. Though the Bardic Order in 
Ireland and Scotland has fallen from its former high 
estate, yet the noble army of verse-makers is numerous 
and strong enough in both countries to justify the hope 
that ere long some combined effort will be made to recon- 
stitute and reorganise its scattered ranks. In these days 
of societies and confraternities and organised endeavour, 
a Society or Order of the Gaelic Bards should discharge 


a useful function. R. E. 





REVIEWS 
THE HUMANITY OF SCOTT 


Sir Walter Scott Studied in Eight Novels. By the Hon. 
A.S.G. Canninc. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Cannino’s studies make very pleasant reading. He is 
a scholar who writes from a broad sense of appreciation, 
and he therefore meets the requirements of general rather 
than fastidious forms of analysis. In this way he escapes 
from those individual boundaries which, by their peculiar 
sense of distinction, are allied to deeper or finer forms 
of thought or feeling. He, in this way, too, escapes from 
those counter-limitations of judgment through which hyper- 
criticism works. Mr. Canning, in fact, treats of the generali- 
ties rather than the peculiarities of Scott's characters. This 
is important, since such a ground of appreciation discovers 
to us the grand basis—the splendid consistency—of the 
novelist’s genius. Thus we find that Scott was never a 
slave to his heroes and heroines, for more often than not 
they possess a’subordinate interest to the other characters 
of his novels. He, like a true genius, understood that 
great passions and divine beauties of the soul were to be 
found quite as much in the common or ordinary heritage 
of mankind as in the uncommon or extraordinary heritage 
of it. 


So, in “Guy Mannering,” which is Mr. Canning’s first 
study, interest is not so much centred in the Bertrams, 
Mannerings, or Charles Hazlewood (Lucy Bertram’s lover), 
as it is in the remarkable characterisation of Meg Merrilies 
the gipsy, Dominie Sampson the tutor, Dirk Hatteraick the 
Dutch smuggler, and Dandy Dinmont the Lidderdale 
farmer. Scott, with his large-heartedness, felt the injustice 
which the bigotry of refinement meted out to that outlawed 
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race from which Meg Merrilies was descended. He was 
not contented until he had refuted such an unjust form of 
prejudice, by discovering the fact that a gipsy’s heart could 
be as nobly moved by a grand sense of gratitude as the 
heart of the social aristocrat. Again, in the Dominie, 
stickit minister though he was, we get that divine touch 
of nature which led the man to stand by the side of the 
ruined Lucy with such pathetic devotion, when that young 
lady’s heart was tortured by the sale of the old home. Mr. 
Canning draws a comparison between Scott’s quaint crea- 
tion and the creation of Cervantes—Don Quixote. “Had 
Dr. Johnson lived,” says he, “to read and enjoy ‘Guy 
Mannering,’ he would probably have thought that, in de- 
scribing the Dominie, Scott had shown a ‘ dexterity’ equally 
‘matchless’ to the celebrated Spanish writer. In fact, 
the character and conduct of Dominie Sampson are usually 
‘ridiculous,’ both in words and deeds, but ‘never con- 
temptible,’ in either motive or spirit.” 

In the character of Colonel Mannering, the same broad- 
mindedness is discovered which was palpable in the por- 
trayal of Meg the gipsy. The heart of the writer was as sen- 
sitive to the injustice of bigotry in respect to the one kind 
of character asthe other. Thus, Mannering’s noble protec- 
tion of the friendless and homeless Lucy, as well as the poor 
Dominie, is as suggestive as was the gipsy’s spirit of devo- 
tion to young Harry Bertram, the lost heir to the Ellan- 
gowan property. Even with the villainous lawyer, Glossin, 
and his brutal confederate Dirk Hatteraick, the great 
soul of their creator is not missing. “Glossin,” says 
Mr. Canning, “is made to wish himself dead, through 
remorse, even when successful (Chap. XXXIV.), and Hat- 
teraick, even after committing two murders, protests 
against being described as having 


Spent a life without a single virtue.” 


He had, he maintained, always been faithful to his ship- 
owners ; had always accounted for cargo to the last stiver. 


Mr. Canning considers “The Antiquary” to be one of 
the most cheerful, sensible, and pleasing of Scott’s novels, 
though not as exciting a novel as “ Waverley” and “ Guy 
Mannering.” Here, again, we find a subordinate interest at- 
taching to the hero Lovell, and the heroine Miss Isabella 
Wardour. Apart from Mr. Oldbuck, who, as the antiquary, 
gives the title to the novel, the main interest centres round 
such characters as the old bedesman, Edie Ochiltree, the 
melancholy Lord Glenallan, the penitent old crone Elspeth, 
the German swindler Dousterswivel, and his dupe, Sir 
Arthur Wardour. In the great storm scene, which Mr. 
Canning considers to be the most exciting scene in the 
book, we find courage emanating, not from the heart of 
the Knight, but from that of the servant and menial, Ochil- 
tree. Another grand principle of the master, which is here 
pointed out, is the absolute consistency of his light and 
shade movements—the alternate changes from gay to 
melancholy, from storm to calm. Scott is never guilty 
of exhausting one’s temper. For instance, from the trying 
influences of the storm scene the reader is suddenly and 
artfully transported to the cheerful atmosphere of Monks- 
barn, the comfortable home of the antiquary. Again, from 
the distress caused by the sorrowing for Steenie Muckle- 
backit, relief is summarily forthcoming by the curiosity 
aroused from Elspeth’s revelation of her plot with Lady 
Glenallan to prevent the marriage of her son, Lord Glen- 
allan, and to murder his infant son. 

Mr. Canning thinks it remarkable that, though Scott 
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was himself an antiquary, he rather ridicules Mr. Oldbuck’s 
taste for antiquities. But may not the comic episodes of 
Oldbuck’s career, such, for instance, as the great farce 
in the supposed discovery of Roman remains, have been 
protests against that extreme or bigoted sense of infalli- 
bility which invariably constitutes an inherent weakness 
of the pedant? The exquisite piece of comedy portrayed 
in the Fairport post-office is remarked upon by the author 
Every reader of Scott must 
remember the ingenuous retort of the gossip, Mrs. Short- 
cake, when accused by Mrs, Mailsetter, the post-mistress, 
of opening a certain letter. “Me opened?” answered the 
spouse of the chief baker in Fairport; “ Ye ken your sel’, 
madam, that it cam’ open o’ free will in my hand. What 
could I help it?—folk suld seal wi’ better wax.” 


In the next study—“ Heart of Midlothian ’—we get, in 
the character of Jeanie Deans, one of the most popular crea- 
tions of Scott. Indeed, this courageous creature was, as 
Mr. Canning asserts, the author’s own particular favourite. 
Here, once more, is to be found the moral fact which Scott 
seems to be continually exposing, namely, that a great 
soul is capable of being formed in a poor body. He 
carries his common humanity to its loftiest heights in this 
instance, for the real nobility of Jeanie’s nature stands 
out unmatched in its sweet simplicity and spiritual 
strength. And what a marvellous revelation of the com- 
plexity of common, as apart from higher, humanity we get 
in this novel too. The moral weakness of poor Effie, the 
vicious refinement of George Staunton, the devilry of 
Meg Murdockson, the high nobility of the Duke of Argyll, 
the queenliness of Queen Caroline, the depravity of Madge 
Wildfire, and the brute degeneracy of Levitt and Tyburn 
Tom. Yet, in the portrayal of it all, there is no touch of 
bigotry—no extreme colouring. Good and evil are so 
intermixed as to demand natural limits. Scott is always 
natural because he is ever merciful, and his mind was 
never blind to the truer education of the heart. The other 
studies of Mr. Canning are “ Black Dwarf,” “Bride of 
Lammermoor,” “Legend of Montrose,” “Pirate,” and 
“ Surgeon’s Daughter.” In the concluding remarks there 
is a fealure of the great novelist discovered which may well 
act as a check upon the forces which are, at the present 
time, opposed to it. 


Scott exposed, in brilliant fashion, the beneficial effects 
of the unity of the classes. Class enmity and warfare were, 
in this great man’s mind, unmitigated evils, for in the 
fostering of them is contained those germs which, from 
time immemorial, have developed all the fruits of civil 
bloodshed and political travail. 





THE FIRST ROMANS 


Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire. By 
Lupwic Frrepianper (authorised translation of the 
seventh edition of “ Sittengeschichter Roms,” by J. H. 
Freese and Leonard A. Magnus, Vol. II.). (Routledge 
and Sons. 6s.) 


Messrs. Rovuriepce’s translation of Friedlander’s much- 
belauded history is a disappointment, especially since 
their joint managing director, according to “Who's Who,” 
associates the well-lettered name of Magnus with it in two 
ways. ‘The present volume contains the chapters on Spec- 
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tacles, Luxury, and Art. Since it is a work mainly of 
tabulation, especially as regards the first chapter, and 
might have been compiled by amanuenses out of old 
encyclopedias up to Lempriére’s, the notes and references 
are essential to its utility on every page. In fact, there 
should be more notes than text. It is therefore a great 
error of judgment to postpone these to the last volume. It 
raises a doubt whether the three closely printed, unpara- 
graphed, and unattractive volumes of text are worth the 
apparently low price of six shillings apiece. A very 
copious and well-drawn index, not yet advertised, will be 
requisite to make them so. It is a pity that Mr. Leonard 
Magnus should have applied talents which ought to be 
promising to co-operation in a work which gives him so 
little opportunity of showing them. Since Dr. Friedlander’s 
history neither possesses nor claims much literary style, 
omissions or alterations should have been made to bring 
his book up to date. When Gladstone is referred to in the 
present tense, and the brook Marrana is described for effect 
as flowing through an “impenetrable forest of Roman 
reeds,” confidence in the author's attention to the dis- 
coveries of recent research is rudely, if unjustly, shaken. 
Neither is there any reason for leaving crabbed German 
sentences dubious in meaning. “A wild bravery, born of 
the certainty that love of life made the spectators merci- 
less, rendered [the gladiators] contemptuous of death.” 
What does this mean} Does Dr. Friedlander mean “ the 
pride of life,” or are the translators enlivening their readers 
by antithesis, or are the words a ‘“ portmanteau” expres- 
sion for “the love of life, and the certainty that the spec- 
tators were merciless”? Such passages are fairly frequent 
in these pages, otherwise the translation is good. Among 
the schools of gladiators it is curious that there is no men- 
tion of Spartacus except as a common term, as one might 
speak of the Don Juan of a piece. Concerning Androclus, 
familiar and rather repellent to childhood from the strong 
moral element in his story, Dr. Friedlander characteristic- 
ally develops the financial aspect, and reminds us how the 
grateful lion, attached to a cord, was taken the round of 
the public-houses and earned garlands for himself and 
profit for his master. But Dr. Friedlander often excites 
curiosity without satisfying it, and it would have been 
interesting to find more than a mere allusion to the gladia- 
torial shows which took place in Scotland, and those which 
re-desecrated the Holy City. An omission in the section 
on the Theatre makes us wonder whether Dr. Friedlander 
is quite so encyclopedic as his reputation, for there is no 
allusion to pupe, and in the chapter on Art there is no 
mention of coins. The two latter chapters are, however, 
much more discursive than the first, and the chapter on 
Luxury contains an immense amount of comparative 
modern examples, drawn practically from the history of 
the world. These examples, though they might have been 
extended by the translators to the present time, point 
Dr. Friedlander’s sound arguments in support of the 
theory that Roman luxury has been very much exaggerated 
and unduly condemned. He compares the fortune of 
Nero’s freedman, Narcissus, computed at less than five 
million sterling, with Jay Gould’s, at fifty-five million, 
and cites also a large number of more moderately largo 
incomes through the intervening centuries, which give a 
similar result. A few of his arguments may be noted. 
Firstly, he adduces many examples to show that perversity 
in expenditure is not limited by epochs, but is sporadic in 
the human mind. Secondly, he points out that the ancient 
writers, who are our chief authorities on Roman manners, 
had a different idea of what constitutes luxury to ours; 
for one or all condemn acclimatisation, grafting, and the 
importation of foreign goods. Corn in northern countries 
is therefore due to Roman “luxury.” Dr. Friedlander 
might have quoted in support of his opinion that of a con- 
temporary whose frame of mind was similar to these 
writers. The late Cardinal Manning held that London 
was mcre luxurious—and, consequently, more depraved— 
than Imperial Rome. Thirdly, Dr. Friedlander points out 
that luxury is dependent on the conditions of each period, 
and. that many Roman habits have been regarded as 
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luxurious from ignorance of those conditions ; for instance, 
the use of peacocks as & comnron article of diet, whereas, 
in the time of Varro, they were so largely bred that there 
were nearly as many peacocks in the neighbourhood of 
Rome as common fowls. It is unlikely that their rearing 
ever cost the sovereign apiece which it is estimated that 
pheasants cost now on many modern preserves. Once 
more, Dr. Friedlander points out that the differences 
between luxuries have been overlooked. Apparently 
luxurious persons have always exercised their economies, 
and the stoically minded their luxuries. So abstemious 
a liver and so puritanically minded a writer as Seneca 
spent enormous sums on his fifty cedarus tables. The 
Anglo-Saxons were gluttonous feeders and lived in hovels, 
while the Normans built extravagant castles and ate 
sparingly. The late Mr. George Salting amassed a price- 
less collection of objets d’art and lived in two rooms. Dr. 
Friedlinder, indeed, is so favourable to Roman luxury 
that he appreaches eloquence in describing its beneficent 
results, summing up his remarks with the quotation: “The 
limits of the Roman Empire were almost the limits of 
oil and wine.”, The attitude of the ancient writers, who, 
with ulterior motives, condemned the application of human 
faculties to the development of natural forces, is often 
unconsciously adopted at the present time. In South 
Africa attempts are made to prevent natural development 
by the industry and sobriety of Hindus, in order that the 
development may not exceed the capacity or inclination 
of European settlers. Another aspect of the same attitude 
of mind is the condemnation of any advantage which can- 
not of its nature become universal. This is the idea 
which underlies demagogic socialism, and founded the 
philosophy of the dog in the manger. It is a moral 
fallacy, and on the moral side Dr. Friedlander emphasises 
the fact that Roman luxury was more altruistic in effect 
than its accusers allow. He enumerates many popular 
benefactions customary among the wealthy which were not 
only dictated by good nature but necessitated by social 
conditions. In fact, the catering by the wealthy and by 
emperors for tLe amusement of the people and the emperors’ 
direct largesses, have heen strongly condemned ‘by 
economists ; and most of the private families were ruined 
by such munificence. Dr. Friedlander takes a review of 
Roman art suitable to the place which it took in Roman 
life. He points out truly and illustrates by comparing 
the manner in which Roman and Greek writers deal with 
the arts, that to the Romans they were merely accessories, 
unworthy very serious consideration. Naturally, there- 
fore, architecture was the only art which eventually be- 
came to them secondarily natural. It was a cultivated 
development of their building instinct. There is no better 
example of this acquired habit of architecture, then Dr. 
Friedlander’s—the rise within sixty years of Lambaesis 
and Verecunda into beautiful cities from mere agglomera- 
tions of camp followers. Their modern equivalent would 
be Shorncliffe. The architectural elements in such towns 
were spontaneously developed, while the great and well- 
known aqueducts were splendid public works undertaken 
by whole provinces. Both classes of work were subsidised 
by the Imperial Government, and examples occurred in 
all the provinces of the Empire, even the most remote. 
Such undertakings now depend on’ private international 
financiers’ chances of profit. Hadrian, among very many 
great building Emperors, visited the whole Empire and 
caused amazing feats of architecture to be performed 
everywhere. Dr. Friedlander thus sums up the subject: 
“While dependent upon Greek influence in all other de- 
partments of art, in architecture the Romans have created 
those absolutely original works which, in spite of 
thousands of years, even at the present day produce an 
effect so powerful and ‘almost stupefying’—works with 
which Greek art has nothing to compare. When Frontinus 
proudly asks whether the inert masses of the Egyptian 
pyramids or the useless splendour of the famous Greek 
buildings can be compared with the Roman aqueducts, he 
is merely giving expression to a point of view which, 
although partial, is not without justification.” 
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“THE RESEARCH LIBRARY” 


Social England in the Fifteenth Century. By A. Apram. 
(Routledge. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Asram does not seem to be very old or experienced, 
being apparently in a middle state between passive and 
active instruction, and he may, therefore, be congratulated 
on his book unreservedly. An academic exercise—in fact, 
the thesis accepted for a doctor’s degree in economics— 
published in a series entitled “The Research Library,” 
does not promise much general interest, but Mr. Abram 
has managed to make his an extremely useful and quite 
entertaining little book. He has tapped and labelled 
the sources of knowledge so well that it will be found 
a most convenient and cheap encyclopedia for restricted 
bookshelves in places where libraries cannot be readily 
consulted. He supplies quite a long bibliography, and 
quotes his authorities in numerous footnotes on every page. 
His subject is clearly classified, and the reader—but more 
particularly the writer—interested in industrial, agrarian, 
commercial, or financial history, let alone ecclesiology, 
labour, the position of women, food, domestic furniture, 
and a vast number of other subjects, has but to glance 
at one or other of his chapters to gain a large number 
of facts and the names of the chief authorities concerning 
them. Probably no one but Uncle Joseph, not even Mr. 
Abram himself, could read his book from beginning to 
end, but after a cursory glance through it the reader 
will find on looking at it a second time that there are 
few pages unfamiliar to him, from their not having arrested 
his attention on the first occasion. Mr. Abram wisely 
refrains from making more general statements and from 
drawing more conclusions than examiners. require in such 
exercises. Previous writers with more experience, as he 
often notes with becoming modesty, have gone hopelessly 
astray by doing so. Thorold Rogers, for instance, in 
calculating the annual income of labourers at fourpence 
and sixpence a day, either forgot or was ignorant that 
holidays, which Mr. Abram reminds us were very frequent, 
reduce the amount by nearly one-third. During the 
summer half of the year working hours lasted from five in 
the morning until eight in the evening, and during the 
winter months from dayspring until nightfall. Mr. 
Abram cautiously resists the temptation to stigmatise these 
lengthy periods as drudgery of the most slavish kind, 
which they superficially appear, merely noting that 
intervals undetermined in number and only restricted to 
two hours in length were provided for. Later perhaps, 
when he has passed more completely to the active side 
of instruction, he may calculate fifteenth century wages 
and working hours more accurately, and compare the 
labourers’ condition at that period-with their condition 
at the present time under trade unionism. It is to be 
hoped that he may do so before he has lost his present 
little-biassed attitude. For now he seems capable of taking 
into due consideration two important factors not ascertain- 
able from statistics, the sluggish nature of English labourers 
and the by no means activ» superintendence of English 
masters. He may explain, too, a fact mysterious to lay- 
men, why scarcity of salt necessitated its importation from 
Portugal and allowed of its export to Ireland. At present 
the lighter-minded are disposed to conclude that it was 
spared to preserve the Irish butter, already admitted 
without duties, since at least one of the trading vessels, 
La Grace de Dieu, was too big to enter any but the largest 
ports and had to be laded and unladed in the open 
sea. Part of its cargo may easily have been butter, if 
we may judge from the miscellaneous character of that 
carried in a Bristol ship—Gascon wine, saffron, iron, 
lampreys, and armour. Two ‘of Mr. Abram’s statements 
will be useless to patriots, for they will not credit them— 
namely, that the bows which protected the good British 
blood now so much thicker than water’ all the world 
over and shed the Frenchman’s, were already “made in 
Germany,” while the good British beer, which has done 
so much to thicken the blood, was just being introduced 
into England by the ancestors of the Boers. It is sur- 
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prising to learn that an Earl of Oxford was already a 
precursor of Messrs. Cook and touted for the conveyance 
of the pilgrims who went in vast numbers to Compostell4; 
also that trade with Iceland was already so active that 
it was not much affected by the loss of twenty-five shi 
off its inhospitable coast during one year. The cynic will 
not be very surprised to learn that the inhabitants of 
Lisbon and Antwerp were already petitioning their re- 
spective Governments against the devouring propensities 
of the British colonies in their cities. At the present 
moment, when railway rates are driving the most con- 
servative to revolt, some reference to canals, even if it 
chronicled their non-existence, would have been welcome 
in the sections of the book which deal with the careful 
preservation of waterways. Mr. Abram is not’ often in- 
consequent, but the fact that inquests were held on many 
carters who were killed by falls from their carts, :in a 
century when Dutch beer supplemented the attractions 
of English ale, is not of itself an indication that the roads 
were terribly bad. There is one serious omission—any 
table or even comparison in the text, by which the reader 
can arrive at any idea of the value of money. He has to 
reckon how many geese, at twopence, would make the 
difference tetween the binding of a copy of Livy, at 
twenty shillings, and a ship of two hundred tons at 
twenty-eight pounds. Nor does Mr. Abram make it clear 
that these sums ever bore any relation to each other, for 
he seldom states the period of the century at which the 
prices which he quotes were current. We are sorry to 
say that the index is of very little use; another time 
Mr. Abram must insist on the employment of a proper 
index-maker. It is irritating to be referred under 
“Money” to a remark that production on a larger scale 
required more money than a small master possessed; and 
still more so not to find “Cely” in the index at all. 
References to common foods, such as milk, butter, cheese, 
and eggs, the prices of which indicate readily the cost of 
living, should also be added. Eggs, however, do not seem 
to be named in the book, though écrevisses are—also for 
exterior use, goloshes—but perhaps the absence of eggs 
is accounted for by that of any other sex of birds than 
capons. 


FICTION 


Margarita’s Soul: The Romantic Recollections of a Man. of 
Fifty. By Incranam Lovett. (John Lane. 6s.) 


In the illustrations to “ Margarita’s Boul” the draperies, 
and even the figures, assume the fantastic forms of smoke- 
wreaths; and the novel itself is equally fantastic. Roger 
Bradley, whose “judicial profile speaks strongly of the 
best traditions of American blood,” accidentally meets in 
Broadway a child of Nature, “untarnished, unfatigued, 
unashamed,” and takes her home. Next day he marries 
her, and the rest of the book is concerned with the evolu- 
tion of this surprising young woman, who is as soulless 
as Undine, and as artless as Miranda. One of her friends 
describes her as “like Eve before the fall, plus a sense of 
humour.” Her origin is wrapt in mystery. She has been 
brought up on a desolate peninsula; does not know her 
own name, and has never been taught to write. She is 
“ an untrained, emotional little savage, with hands as quick 
to strike as the paws of a cub lioness, with a tongue as 
unbridled as the tongue of a four-year-old, with no more 
religion than a Parisian bowlevardier, with not one-tenth 
the instruction of a London board-school child.” “The 
poetic strangeness of her surroundings ” is enhanced by the 
fact that her only companions on the desert peninsula were 
an elderly servant named, Hester Prynne, and a half-witted 
i \ Of course, the 
mystery is unravelled later on. Margarita’s father was an 
outcast from his family because he had the misfortune to 
shoot two of his kinsmen in the American Civil War, whil 

her mother was a runaway nun, daughter of a. splendi 

but impoverished Italian house tracing its descent “to a 
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race of kings that was old and majestically forgotten 
ere Romulus was dreamed of!” Margarita’s civilisation is 
rapidly accomplished; after two years she becomes an 
{apparently) finished product of civilisation, sings in 
grand opera with a “ golden ivory voice,” and is a success 
in London and America. We cannot entirely believe in 
Margarita, with or without a soul, even though (to add to 
her actuality) we are told that she was painted by Sargent 
and Whistler ; but credible or not, the book is an innocent 
and agreeable fantasy. 


They Also Serve. 

Windus. 6s.) 
“Tuey Also Serve” is the history of a rather egregious 
young man, “a City clerk, but gently born and bred,” who, 
freed from the routine of office work, comes down to the 
country to find his soul and lead the New Life, and to 
lo all the things that he had always thought a waste of 
time. There are paragraphs of protest against the life he 
has left behind him. “Oh, the horrors of society, the 
emptiness of fashionable life; ” and he writes, “for a year, 
at any rate, I will be a hermit.” He plays with children 
and christens the river at the bottom of the hill Callerhoe, 
and we begin to expect something in the manner of “ The 
Roadmender,” and a little “ communion with Nature.” But 
the young man no sooner “commences hermit” than he 
abandons that attitude; he is drawn into the “horrors of 
society ” and the vortex of village life; he makes friends 
with the curate, and the land agent, and the blind philo- 
sopher Coteller, who inspires the title of the book. He 
even plays the part of Lane, in “ The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” in amateur theatricals, so we hear no more of 
“keeping apart from his fellow-creatures.” The plot is 
very slight, as is usual in novels written in the form of a 
journal; but it develops a little mystery about the young 
man’s parentage, and what is technically known as a 
“ strong love-interest.” There is a certain freshness about 
the book, and the thumb-nail sketch of Joddrell, the land 
agent, is clever and life-like. 


By CuristopHer Stone. (Chatto and 


A Trader's Daughter. By W. A. Ktnapon. (John Ouseley. 
6s.) 
“A Traper’s DaucuTer” is of the novelette type, with its 
mysterious nobleman in disguise, its very diabolical villain, 
but it is not without 1ts exciting moments. John Somerset 
lives in Kaffirland, “apart from all others of his own 
race”; he is an unpopular man, suspected of gun-running, 
and stories are afloat that he is an escaped convict. But 
no; he is Lord Loxford, heir to Lord Kalexby, with whom 
he has juarrelled in the good old melodramatic manner. 
(“Do not ask me to take your blood-stained hand,” he 
cries, “for I would far sooner take the most venomous 
reptile in my grasp.”) The titles in the Gerwent family 
descend in a mysterious way; apparently the old Earl of 
Kalexby kas two sons, the younger of whom is Lord Lox- 
ford in the iife-time of his elder brother! Lord Loxford, 
alias John Somerset, has an incredible number of escapes 
from death, when he and the villainous villain Holman 
play hide and seek on the veldt during a Kaffir rising. 
He has all the nine lives of a cat. He is caught by Hol- 
man, his life is providentially saved by a Kaffir; he is 
taken by Kaffirs to the Hill of Death, he escapes; he is 
again tied and bound by Holman, but outwits him; he 
is then pinioned by that indefatigable gentleman, but 
escapes! When Holman finds him again, he leaves him 
to the slow mercy of the ants, but Loxford is rescued in 
the nick of time by a faithful Kaffir whom he has once 
saved from a flogging. But we are nearing the last 
chapter, and now is the time for the distribution of poetical 
Justice: the singularly diabolical Holman is crucified by 
the faithful Kaffir (“it must be remembered that Makana 
was only a heathen”), and when Loxford reaches a place 
of safety, he hears by the mail that he has succeeded 
to the Earldom of Kalexby. He promptly marries the 
trader’s daughter (who has brought him back from a state 
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of “honest doubt” to the “belief of his childhood”), 
and they sail for England together—for “the stern finger 
of duty points to England ”—to take up their new life there. 
Loxford addresses her as “my countess,” but perhaps that 
is badinage. 


A Double Blindness. 
6s. net.) 


By Aven. (Digby, Long, and Co. 


; THE double blindness from which Stanley Thorne suffered 


may be very romantic, but it is certainly not very con- 
vincing. In her desire for original singularity, Alien, who 
undoubtedly has a gift for story-telling, panders too much 
to the abnormal. The result is a neurotic instead of a 
true rendering of human nature. Hugh Branksome 
stands out as the most plausible character in the 
story, but the reason for this is that he is a child of 
an unsophisticated race, a dweller in and a breather of 
that vastity which knows nothing of the conventions or 
artificialities of life. This is not to say that either Stanley 
Thorne, Mary or Rose Manners, are wholly abnormal 
characters, for there is much that is true and even interest- 
ing in their portraitures; but there is still that false and 
unreasonable straining after effect, which leaves the mind 
not only dissatisfied, but fatigued. Alien would succeed 
better if she drew her characters with that untrammelled 
power of emotion with which she can describe her scenery, 
for the descriptions of the moving wonders of the great 
bush country—the Never Never Land—possess a certain 
charm and fascination. Moreover, as we have seen from 
her description of Hugh Branksome, Alien can be strictly 
natural when she likes. 


A Diamond in the Dust. By Daisy Hucn Paice. 
Long, and Co. 6s. net.) 


Tue markets are flooded by novels such as this. They 
prove a safe undertaking, since they appeal to the heart 
of Suburbia. It is the sort of story that Miss 
Little, of Clapham, or the young lady in the 
kitchen prefers. John Dynevor and Isabel Petrie get lost 
on the mountain, and through a sudden rise of mist 
they are separated from their party. They manage only to 
arrive at the stately mansion of Sir William in the small 
hours. John is the fortunate owner of a splendid estate, 
whilst Isabel is the poor companion to Lady Harriet. 
Through the machinations of a very wicked Count (a 
foreigner, of course), scandal comes about, and away goes 
the ball, rolling, without deviation, down the old, old 
conventional groove. 


(Digby, 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE 


Tue charm of Sir Thomas Browne is eternal to all lovers 
of fine rhetoric. It is instructive to remember that he was 
prized in his day for his subject-matter, for his curious 
accumulation of knowledge, as if he were a collection of 
rarities like the Tradescants. His subject-matter—his 
dissertations on the quincunx, his fantastic meditations 
upon dreams and the potencies of herbs—is a dead letter 
to-day. What survives is his marvellous style, which is 
(as Evelyn said of his house) a “very paradise and cabinet 
of rarities.” Browne is the wizard of words, the conjurer 
of strange harmonies, the maker of an unforgettable music. 
John Addington Symonds speaks of his “unique feeling 
for verbal tone, for what may be called the musical colour 
of words, for crumbling cadences, and the reverberations 
of stationary sounds in cavernous recesses.” The secret 
of his style seems to lie in a combination of high imagina- 
tion with a taste for paradox, and an unequalled felicity 
in his use of words of Latin derivation. This latter 
quality, indeed, degenerates in his later manner into 
what Coleridge calls his hyperlatinism, and Dr. John- 
son objected to his pouring “a multitude of exotic words” 
into the language. But itis only in the “ Christian Morals ” 
that this hyperlatinism is felt as a defect; in all Browne's 
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other works every page and nearly every paragraph is 
an artistic triumph. In this posthumous piece, Browne’s 
style had become set, and has some appearance of carica- 
ture of his earlier manner. He talks of “exantlation,” 
“digladiation,” “confinium,” and of “vivacious abomina- 
tions.” He can write such a sentence as this: “Strive not to 
run, like Hercules, a furlong in a breath; festivation may 
prove precipitation, deliberating delay may be wise cuncta- 
tion.” But it should be remembered that Browne could never 
have made his music without this use of words of Latin 
origin; or have modulated upon the English of Bright. 
An attractive quality of this great master of diction is his 
wise remoteness from the everyday world; he never, like 
Milton, goes down into the arena. Browne was a Royalist, 
and the execution of King Charles I. is to him an “ horrid 
murther,” but his work is undisturbed by the tumults of 
the day. His “ Religio Medici” was published in the very 
year that the Civil War broke out; his great work, 
“Pseudodoxia Epidemica,” appeared in 1646, the year of 
Charles’s retreat to Newcastle. Yet in these writings he 
mentions no history more recent than the Powder Plot, and 
it would be impossible to gather his opinions upon the 
tragedy enacted in his own day. The death of Alexander 
probably interested him more than the death of Charles; 
the Civil War, the discords of his own time, the fall of the 
Protectorate, passed him by like a breath which he heeded 
not. His writings are among the very few specimens of 
purely literary work that emanated from that period of 
storm and stress; and they have the utter calm of the 
depths of the sea. He stands apart and insulated from all 
popular and national feeling. Indeed, while professing to 
be absolutely free from all national and religious prejudices 
—‘all places, all airs, make unto me one country ”—and 
confessing that he has no anti-Catholic feeling—he “ could 
never hear the Ave Mary bell without an elevation ”—he 
admits a distaste for the multitude, “that great enemy 
of reason, virtue, and religion, that numerous piece of 
monstrosity, which, taken asunder, seem men and the 
reasonable creatures of God, but confused together, make 
one great beast, and a monstrosity more prodigious than 
Hydra.” He finds the people weak in their judgments, 
illiterate, and greedy of fables; he does not hold the dogma 
of the divinity of the people’s voice; indeed, his attitude 
towards the “many-headed beast” is that of Shakespeare, 
an attitude which has been censured by modern critics as 
unduly aristocratic, but which was really widespread among 
the thinking men of his day. 

We seem to know Browne as a man very intimately 
from the delicate self-revelation of his “ Religio Medici.” 
He tells us that he understands six languages, besides 
the patois of several provinces; that he has seen many 
countries, their customs and politics; that he has a good 
knowledge of astronomy and botany; that he has found no 
rest in all the systems of philosophy. With a temperament 
at once mystical and sceptic, he is an impassioned believer 
in Christianity; and, while deprecating controversies in 
matters of religion, he proceeds to discuss with evident 
delight certain seeming absurdities and contradictions in 
the Scriptural narrative. While claiming that he has “no 
taint or tincture ” of heresy, he delights in confessing that 


his “greener studies” “have been polluted with two or- 


three, not any begotten in the latter centuries, but old 
and obsolete, such as could never have been revived but by 
such extravagant and irregular heads as mine.” Perhaps 
Browne’s peculiar habit of mind was considered danger- 
ous; at any rate, the “ Religio Medici” was placed upon 
the Index, and its “ theological opinions, strangely enough, 
passed for over-bold in the direction of free thought” at 
the time. The very essence of the man is to be found in 
one short sentence: “I love to lose myself in mystery ” ; 
and it is not surprising that such a man should write, of 
his outwardly uneventful career: “ Now for my life, it is 
a miracle of thirty years, which to relate were not a 
history, but a piece of poetry, and would sound to common 
ears like a fable.” It is the temperament, not the career, 
that is marvellous. Measuring himself against the universe 
rather than against the world, his utterances have a deeper 
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humility, a keener originality. “The world I regard is 
myself” (he writes); “it is the microcosm of my own 
frame that I cast mine eye on: for the other, I use it 
but like my globe, and turn it round sometimes for my 
recreation.” “Life itself is but the shadow of death, and 
souls departed but the shadows of the living. All things 
fall under this name. The sun is but the dark s/mulacrum, 
and light but the shadow of God.” He sees everywhere 
“something of divinity,” something of mystery. “ Even 
that vulgar and tavern musick, which makes one man 
merry, another mad, strikes in me a deep fit of devotion.” 

John Whitefoot, a personal friend of Browne, left some 
minutes for the life of his distinguished friend which are 
interesting as corroborating Browne’s own estimate of 
himself. We read that Browne’s “Complexion and Hair 
was answerable to his Name, his Stature was moderate, 
and Habit of Body neither fat nor lean. In his Habit of 
Cloathing, he had an Aversion to all Finery, and affected 
Plainness, both in Fashion and Ornaments. He ever wore 
a Cloak, or Boots, when few others did. He kept himself 
always very warm, and thought it most safe to do so, 
though he never loaded himself with such a multitude of 
garments as Suetonius reports Augustus, enough to 
cloath a good Family. He could tell the Number of the 
visible Stars in his Horizon, and call them all by their 
Names that had any; and of the Earth he has such a 
minute and exact geographical knowledge, as if he had 
been by Divine Providence ordained Surveyor-in-General 
of the whole Terrestrial Orb.” 

“He was never seen to be transported with Mirth or 
dejected with Sadness; always Cheerful, but rarely Merry, 
at any sensible Rate; seldom heard to break a Jest; 
and when he did, he would be apt to blush at the Levity 
of it.’ As Browne himself admits: “At my nativity my 
ascendant was the watery sign of Scorpius; I was born 
in the planetary hour of Saturn, and I think I have a 
piece of that leaden planet in me.” He is not “ disposed 
for mirth and galliarderie of company,” yet in a dream can 
compose a complete comedy. 

Whitefoot says nothing of the dignity and splendour of 
Browne's solitary and retired imagination ; his style, where 
even trifles suffer change 


“Into something rich and strange,” 


but his description, which gives a loving picture of the 
man, his moderation and sobriety, his learning, and the 
touch of oddness in his dress, concludes with a phrase that 
expresses a great deal of the peculiar quality of his friend 
as a writer: “he expresst more Light than Heat in the 
Temper of his Brain.” . M. J. 





SHORT VIEWS 
IL. 
THE POETICAL MYSTERY. 


Tuis is a time of slight arts, small books, and little 
ceremony. Folios went out with the Tudor crinoline. It 
has become old-fashioned to hide in stiff petticoats; Queen 
Elizabeth, certainly of late, would go in them under 
suspicion of spindle-shanks. So beforehand I justify 
myself. T.et me not offend the modesty of my so-good 
mistress while only wishing to reveal her honest beauties. 
Excess is as unseemly and immodest as too little; nor 
would I offer more modern fashions if I were not sure 
of her advantage by them. She has, I promise you, a 
very good ankle and neat feet. She does not require that 
antique buskin to give her dignity. Let her only be frank. 
Innuendos are superseded; her thees and thous are out 
of date. I would tell her that people weary of her airs, 
of her nods and winks, of her side hints at high lineage 
and noble origin. She smacks too much of the toilette- 
table for them. They are tired of coquettes. They can no 
longer take interest in distressed gentlewomen, nor (and 
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this is one of her favourite parts) in priestesses and holy 
persons, and Vestals, mortifying the flesh to tend the 
spirit. They are apt to point out that her sins are her 
mortifications, for, to speak the truth, she has been found 
in disreputable circumstances more than once. Sympathy 
and passion, sometimes curiosity, lead her into strange 
places. They have said also that she encourages to wine 
and drugs. But if these have veen used for her sake, it 
was by the wilder sort, not much in her favour, and did 
their suits no good in the end, you may be sure. But this 
is trifling; let us too be plain and business-like. Poetry, 
to sink metaphor, is a trade much like cobbling, or tanning, 
or fleshing. There is a worker and a wanter, a buyer and 
a seller. There are markets and exchanges, speculators, 
middlemen, agents and hawkers, a whole train of commer- 
cial circumstance. There is a scale of prices—the good 
and fresh stand in the best shops at five shillings, while 
the scraps may be had, at purchaser's risk, from a barrow 
in an alley for a penny or twopence. We pay, and expect 
satisfaction. We trust the dealer has learnt his business, 
and is a person of experience. Indeed, a poet is first a 
man capable of experience. He must be able to see and 
hear and taste and touch, to feel. His wisdom should be 
as general as a judge's, And he must work. An idle 
poetical apprentice, swagger as he will, shall as surely 
come to the gallows as the industrious may count upon 
the rewards of virtue. But now he is not satisfied with 
so much; he looks for admiration beyond the deserts of 
a mere honest conscience. He puffs himself, and exalts 
his trade, to the manifest harm of both. Then demand 
fails supply, as at present, quality deteriorates, and prices 
run down, or have to be bolstered up in an artificially 
limited market. If a cobbler were to sew and nail as 
mysteriously as he writes, by secret rules, and claim such 
honour and respect for his boots and shoes. and make such 
a business of the difficulty of understanding them, and put 
his failures upon the deformity of modern toes, his affairs 
would be no more prosperous. We should learn to go in 
sandals. But the shoemaker may be seen in his window 
any day. Poets were once as simple. Let us see Dekker 
on the point. “If you be poet ‘and come into the 
ordinary, order yourself thus: After a turn or two in 
the room, take occasion, pulling out your gloves, to have 
some epigram, or satire, or sonnet fastened in one of them, 
that may, as it were, offer itself to the gentlemen. 
Presently they will desire it. Marry, I would further 
entreat our poet to be in league with the mistress of the 
ordinary, because from her, upon condition that he will 
but rhyme knights and young gentlemen to her house, 
and maintain the table in good fooling, he may easily make 
up his mouth at her cost, gratis.” This is sensible advice, 
very generally, I daresay, followed by the sensible poets 
of the time. 

They learnt their business, and expected it to feed 
them. Their poems have the clean stamp of reality, the 
ring of current coin. Properly, poetry is the most humane 
of the humanities, its faults are common passions, and its 
virtues the ordinary ones that appeal to us all. When it 
is cut off from life, from food and drink and the usual 
course of the blood, it may become more spiritual, and 
more delicate, but only as an old woman does, by 
attenuation. Shakespeare, I hazard, did most of his fine 
early work in the Mermaid, on an ale-ringed table in one 
of the side-pews. Imagine him there, with a pot at his 
elbow, and North’s Plutarch or a battered Hollinshed 
beside it, and Burbage opposite, or Greene, or Nash, or 
Marlowe, to comment and provide an occasional rhyme 
to a song, which was not waited very long for, one would 
think. True, this was a little apart from the ordinary 
comings and goings, the dicing, tippling, and story-telling, 
the yokels, the watermen, the soldiers, drabs and beggars 
of the tavern, but he heard them and watched them, and 
mixed with them, I have no doubt, when he was in the 
mood. Yet the common idea of him is that of a lonely, 
rather cynical man, with a high forehead, sitting in a 
garret, and letting the wisdom of Heaven flow through 
him into the lower stories of his dwelling. It is the pro- 
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fessors and memorialists and commentators that have 
done this. How much more delightful it is to come to 
him with the former simplicity of expectation. Did he 
not count upon it when he wrote? Td. - 





JAPANESE POETRY 


WHEN we speak of poetry as the expression of a soul we 
give it too narrow a definition, for only the music of 
poetry is an individual outburst, whilst its rhythm is its 
art and its motive is the expression, not of a single soul, 
but that of a people, the articulate, spiritual crying of an 
entire race, of whole tribes and ages of men who have 
striven in muteness to explain themselves until they pro- 
duced a poet who voiced their sorrows and their anguish 
and their joys. . 

And Japanese prosody is no exception to the rule. I 
have always had an affection for the delicate “ dragonfly 
island of Yamato,” as Kakamochi hymned it, living as it 
does in my imagination as a place of neutral, primrose- 
matted houses and folding screens; long, vivid pictures, 
saki and brocade-clad natives, Torii gates, strange bizarre 
gods, joss-scented temples and ancestor worship. Even 
the gruesome legends of its feudal Daimio epochs have 
attracted me, and I have read everything I could discover 
on the subject generally, ranging from the indigent, 
almond-perfumed works of the land down to the shimmer- 
ing sketches of Lafcadio Hearn, the cheaper compositions 
of Douglas Sladen, and novels such as that effectively 
descriptive volume, “The Breath of the Gods,” by Sidney 
McColl. ; 

But all these writings never touched me as some of the 
golden poetical fragments of Japan’s yourger days, for 
the most fruitful of Nippon’s singing periods undoubtedly 
stretches from the years 950 to 1050 a.p. These dainty 
little trifles flit through the mind like swarms of azure 
butterflies, the lilting minor notes of Chopin or the aérial 
lyrics of Heine. In a few small sentences they are able 
to immortalise moods full of such longing and_ simple 
sweetness that the heart beats faster and the senses are 
nigh to swoon. They are like a Japanese picture—they 
portray merely a solitary white gull in a pearl-grev sky, yet 
create a whole world’s melancholy. One breaker dissolves 
in thin white spume on the shore, but dying oceans roar 
despairing from it; the moon is depicted with a cloud- 
trail across its silver face, and still we are left to muse 
upon the mysteries of heaven. . As someone once 
said of Japanese art, “They paint only one fruitful 
branch and reproduce the entire spring therewith.” 


The lives, also, of these early minstrels are peculiarly 
and Orientally picturesque, and their names shrill like 
little singing-birds or metal jars of satsuma ware beaten 
together. There is Ohotsuno Ozi, for instance, who 
sounds as a closed white lotus adrift on a sapphire mere. 
He was born in the year 663 after Christ, and believing 
with youthful rashness that he had a claim to the throne, 
was executed by command of the Empress Taizzo. He 
wrote a poem nigh his death which seems to tell that 
he spent his last hours beside the sacred lake of Iware 
watching the rushes stirring in the chilly breezes, and the 
wild geese circle screaming through the white mists that 
veiled the rippling deep. 

Then there is Teuchi, the Mikado, whom one can 
imagine writing his verse on endless parchment scrolls 
where he sat amid the azure cushions, and sealing 
every effort with the Kike-No-Mon, the imperial crest of 
the gold chrysanthemum. And besides these we have the 
poet-priest, Sodzyo Hendzyo, who composed a characters 
istieally shocked effusion whilst observing the dance of 
some young Geishas with true clerical diligence, and that 
Japanese Don Juan, Arihara no Narihara, whose harmoni- 
ously jingling name is still famed in the native folklore 
on account of his extraordinary beauty of appearance, an@ 
who was exiled. from his home for his love intrigues with 
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the Empress. Beside, there are the bovine-sounding 
peasant, Ochi, and the women, Ise Ichikawa and Sidzuka 
Tozen, whose histories exhale a perfume as of mingled 
mimosa and maple sugar. 

And here are a few specimens of Japanese verse, 
inadequately rendered though they may be. The first is 
by the Mikado Kwoko Tenno, who reigned from 885-887 
a.D., and is strongly reminiscent of that tiny modern 
popular song bearing Heine’s melodious words, and com- 
mencing “ At dawn I bring thee violets.” It is called 


“ SNowDRops. | 


“T have stooped down, Beloved, 
A hundred times in glee, 
And, smiling, plucked Wakana’s 
White fragrant blooms for thee. 


And yet it is not Maytide, 
No green adorns the globe, 
The wind sobbed o’er the valleys. 
And snow fell on my robe.” 


The second is an odd reflection on age by Kintsune, 
who grew famous through building a marvellous temple 
on “The Mountain of the North,” whose ruins still 
survive. 


“Op AGE. 


“Of eld I decked my raven hair 
With snow-white blossoms which the storm 
Had scattered. O, those days were fair! 


The snow, now dreaming on my hair, 
Came not from blossoms wind-o’erblown, 
But day on day and year by year.” 


The third set of stanzas are from the pen of Sosei, a 
Buddhist priest who dwelt in the monastery of Riau-inwin 
in the ninth century. I have chosen this piece specially 
because it so well exprésses the futile rage of man against 
the elements. Like a second Xerxes scourging the waves, 
the bard desires to chastise the blizzard which has devas- 
tated his carefully tended orchard in the absurd belief 
that the feelingless can be hurt; just as a fond mother 
whose child has knocked itself against the sharp corner 
of a piece of furniture will quiet its cries by slapping the 
furniture and pretend to punish it thereby, which is 
ever a source of infinite comfort to the innate sense of 
outraged justice in the ignorant child. And Sosei has 

nded this. spirit wondrously well when he threatens 
the old wind-deity, Futen, whom we ‘see so graphically 
emblemised in Japanese grotesques as a howling, 
demoniac ogre with a bellying sack slung over his 
shoulder, in these terms :— : : 


“THe Brossom Tuter. 


“O tell me where the wicked tempest dwells 
Who tore my blossoms down from every bough! 


“O tell me where the wicked tempest dwells 
That I no longer pray with humbled brow! 


«6 tell’me where the wicked tempest dwells 
. That I may show him my fierce anger now!” 


But in my opinion perhaps the most poignant and 
haunting of all the Japanese poems is this gem by Kibino, 
and though my translation may not have done it the 
fullest justice, I cannot resist from giving it here. ‘Tis 
entitled 

: “ Meworrgs. 


“The wild winds stole my green leaves all away, 
The fair spring died which long lay pale and strained, 
And only on my silken sleeve remained 
The sweet wan scent of plum-bloom for the day.” 
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It has always seemed a merciful provision of Provi- 
dence to me that she has permitted no other fact to float 
down to us about the life of the bard Kibino, except 
that he died in the year 775 a.p. One should not 
know more about a singer who could condense all the 
subtle rosemary of a faint past remembrance into four 
little lines. In that sethetic touch concerning the 
redolence of the plum-bloom lingering on in his wide silk 
sleeve, and thus recalling dimly the deep magian beauty 
and pleasure of a bygone Lent, he has symbolised all the 
mysteriously insidious glamour of Japan, that hint of 
something beyond the pale, the nebulous mysticism which 
flushes upon one with an odour of burnt spices and tiger- 
lilies, that glints beneath the gold-tinged eyelids of the 
Kamakuran Buddha and is wafted down from the old 
crater of Fuji-Yama, within whose heart the elixir of life 
the Moon-Maiden once gave an ancient Emperor is still 
said to lie buried in mythological gloom. 

And thus, in the quaint language of thie far Eastern 
land, I will bid you “ Sigh o nar rah,” or farewell. 


R. M. B. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Proceedings at the Meeting held January 21, 1910. 
Dr. C. Curez, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


A paper on “ The Polarisation of Dielectrics in a Steady 
Field of Force” was read by Professor Thornton. The 
paper contains an account of experiments on the polarisa- 
tion of dielectric ellipsoids and cylinders suspended in a 
steady electric field. From measurements of the field- 
intensity, the dimensions of the ellipsoids, and the fre- 
quency of torsional swings with and without the field, the 
dielectric constant can be found from time to time. The 
method is essentially the same as that using alternating 
fields described in Roy. Soc. Proc. vol. 82, p. 422. In 
the present case the longitudinal component of polarisa- 
tion reached a higher value than previously recorded. 
This was found to be independent of the intensity of the 
field inside the ellipsoid and to be quasi-elastic in type. 
The substances examined were quartz, fused and crystalline, 
flint-glass, amber, sulphur, ebonite, rubber, gutta-percha, 
paraffin-wax, resin, and sealing-wax. From the rate of 
inorease of the dielectric constant the specific resistance of 
these was found by considering the change of polarisation 
to be equivalent to a current. The rate of depolarisation 
when the field was reversed was found to be the same as 
that of polarisation and to be uniform for, in most cases, 
several hours. It is suggested that the cause of this and 
the independence of the field-intensity is to be looked 
for in the continued separation of molecular charge by the 
attraction of the opposite charges of adjacent molecules 
induced by the application of the field. From a com- 
parison of the results of the paper and those in alternating 
fields, the variation of the dielectric constants with fre- 
quency can be anticipated. 

Mr. Jacob said that some of the author’s curves 
showed that he was dealing with dielectric hysteresis. 
The results for gutta-percha given in the paper could not 
be applied in telephonic work because of the high fre- 
quencies employed in the latter case. He pointed out that 
the field strengths used in the paper were much smaller 
than those occurring in actual work on cables. 

Mr. Rayner doubted whether the method described was 
accurate to one part in a thousand as stated by the author. 
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pared with their size, that there would be difficulty in 


determining accurately the strength of the field at the 
centre. 
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The distance between the electrodes was so large com- | 


The difficulties in connection with the determina- ' 


tion of the change of period, especially when it was large, — 


would also be great. He drew attention to the necessity 
of having the surfaces of the insulators perfectly clean 
and dry. 

Professor C. H. Lees asked if the variation in the period 
at the start could be ascribed to the motion of the ions 
in the vessel on to the dielectric. 

Mr. G, L. Addenbrooke asked what steps had been taken 
with regard to the purity of the materials employed. He 
asked also what was the shortest time in which it was 
possible to get an observation. 
to know if the author had investigated the effects described 
at different temperatures. 

Dr. Russell stated that he was deeply indebted to Pro- 
fessor Thornton for his most interesting and instructive 
paper. The methods of measuring the _ diclectric 
coefficient and the insulativity of dielectrics were both 
novel and valuable. He had a difficulty, however, in 
understanding why the apparent value of the dielectric 


coefficient, when the insulating substance was left in an | 
At. 


electric field for a long time, did not become infinite. 


the same values for different specimens, such, for example, 
as quartz cut parallel and perpendicular to the optic axis, 
for which in fact it is widely different. 


A paper “On the Use of Mutual Inductometers” was 
read by Mr. A. Campbell. In the use of mutual inducto- 
meters (or variable inductances) already described by the 
author, the use of a balancing coil in one arm of the 
bridge causes considerable loss of sensitivity. With an 
equal-arm bridge this difficulty is overcome by putting the 


. two halves of the secondary circuit in adjacent arms of 


It would be interesting | 


first sight the experimental results seemed to indicate that 
it was possible to have a potential difference between | 


points in a dielectric and yet no current. He found it 
easier to believe that when the steady state was reached 
there was a minute current flowing across the electrified 
air to the insulating substance. 1t was also possible to 
explain the results by supposing that there was a certain 
distribution of electric charge inside the dielectric. The 
subject was one of great practical and theoretical import- 
ance, and so he hoped that the author would continue his 
researches and clear up the remaining difficulties. 


Mr. A. Campbell said that the results, which in them- 
selves were highly interesting, were not directly applicable 
to-.telephone cables, since the frequency used with these 
was of the order of 1,000 ~ per second. In connection 
with the large polarisation shown by gutta-percha, he gave 
an example of a coil of gutta-percha covered wire which 
gave an apparent insulation resistance of 200,000 megohms 
with direct current and 1 minute’s electrification, but only 
a fraction of a megohm when tested at 1,000 ~ per second. 


Professor Thornton, in reply, said that the very rapid 
rise of the polarisation at the start made it difficult to 
measure there. The movement of the ellipsoids would 
have to be recorded photographically. With regard to 
the accuracy of the method, it was only at low values that 
it was sensitive. It was found that with electrodes 15 cm. 
square and 6 cm. apart the field at the centre was uniform. 
The swings had an average amplitude of 3 degrees. The 
influence of moisture or surface impurity was recognised 
at an early stage. The specimens were carefully wiped 
before suspension, and dried in a warm room tn vacuo 
over phosphorus pentoxide for days or weeks before the 
field was applied. With regard to the influence of ions, 
it was found that exposing the specimen to radium greatly 
roduced its apparent polarisation. This effect was a 
double one; the gradient was lowered at the centre of the 
field and the ions collected around the ends of the ellip- 
soid, marking the effective charges there. The polarisa- 
tion recorded in the paper always increased, though in 
the later stage the rate of falling from the linear increase 
might be in part due to ions. The purity of the quartz and 
glass specimens was guaranteed by Messrs. Hilger, who 
made them ; the paraffin was also pure, the rest were care- 
fully selected. 

It is suggested in the paper that the limit to the polar- 
isation is that of the separation of charge in the molecule. 
If the polarisation came from a source external to the 
ellipsoid it always should increase to infinity, and have 
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the bridge. The auxiliary balancing coil is thus dispensed 
with and the usual formula is still applicable. 


The author next discusses the measurement of effective 
resistance, which is in general much more troublesome 
than that of self-inductance. As the effective resistance 
determines the total power spent by a given alternating 
current in a conductor, it is a most important quantity in 
telephonic and other high-frequency work. When it is 
measured by an ordinary self-inductance bridge, Giebe has 
shown that large errors may be introduced by the small 
residual inductances of the ratio arms. The author works 
out the analogous formulas for mutual inductance bridges, 
which indicate that the inductances of the ratio arms must 
be accurately proportional to their resistances, if errors 
are to be avoided. 


He next describes a null method in iron testing analogous 
to Max Wien’s self-inductance method. The ring to be 
tested is wound with primary and secondary coils. The 
magnetising current I, is passed through the primary 
coil, the primary circuit of a mutual inductometer, and a 
slide-wire resistance. The detecting instrument, a vibra- 
tion galvanometer or a tuned telephone, is put across a 
circuit consisting of the secondaries of the ring and the 
inductometer in opposition and a part Q of the slide-wire 
resistance. By adjusting Q and the reading M of the 
inductometer a balance is obtained, in which case the 
power lost in the ring (due to hysteresis and eddy currents) 
is equal to QI,?xN,/N,, where N, and N, are num- 
bers of turns in the windings of the ring. In certain 
cases the permeability can also be directly found. The 
method is immediately applicable to the testing of current 
transformers. If the instrument usually in the secondary 
circuit of the transformer be replaced by a suitable low 
resistance 8, then when a balance is obtained 

tang=2rnM/Q and I,/I,=5,Q, 
where ¢ is the angle of lag between the primary and the 
reversed secondary currents, and n is the frequency. The 
primary current should have a sine wave form. The 
method gives directly the two quantities wanted in prac- 
tice, but, owing to considerations of wave form, the results 
must be interpreted with caution. 


Mr. C. C. Paterson congratulated the author upon his 
null method of iron testing and pointed out some of its 
advantages. 


Mr. W. Duddell remarked with regard to the self-induct- 
ance of the ratio arms that the time constants of the two 
should be the same, and suggested the use of woven resist- 
ances. 

Mr. Campbell, in reply to Mr. Duddell, stated that when 
the ratio arms of the bridge could be of high resistance 
the employment of woven resistances could ensure that 
their time constants were equal. The main difficulty, 
however, arose with ratio arms of relatively low resistance 
(e.g. 10:1,000 ohms); for such values woven resistances 
did not appear quite applicable. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
February 1, 1910. 


Mr. Cuarves A. Dariinc, General Manager of the British 
New Guinea Development Co., exhibited a mounted speci- 
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men of a Cuscus (Phalanger maculatus). The animal had 
been captured in New Guinea and brought to England 
alive, but had subsequently died, and was to be presented 
to the British Museum (Natural History) by its owner, Mr. 
D. Elliot Alves. Mr. Darling called attention to the soft 
white fur with brown spots and the prehensile tail, and 
stated that when the living animal was asleep in daylight 
the eyes remained open with the pupils fully contracted. 


The Secretary read a letter from Captain J. A. M. Vipan, 
F.Z.8., which suggested that the probable cause of the 
immense numbers of the freshwater Cyprinodont fishes 
known as “ Millions” (Girardinus peciloides) in Barbados, 
and their consequent agency in suppressing malaria by de- 
stroying mosquito larve#, was the absence of other fresh- 
water fishes in that island. The writer added that in 
his opinion there was no specific distinction between G. 
peciloides and G. guppit of Trinidad, and that Pecilia 
reticulata Peters, of Venezuela, was the same fish. The 
presence of other freshwater fish in these localities pre- 
vented extensive multiplication of these small fish, with 
the result that they had no effective action in keeping down 
mosquitoes. 

The Secretary, on behalf of Col. Sir A. H. McMahon, 
K.C.LE., C.8.I., F.Z.8., exhibited some specimens of the 
Cicada (Sena gquerula) collected at Quetta, Baluchistan, 
which had been visited with great swarms of these insects 
in 1909. Similar swarms had been known to occur at 
intervals of about six years. The Cicada bores a hole in 
the ground, apparently intended merely to hold the insect 
during its pupa stage. Each hole is separate and quite 
open, holds only one pupa, and is bored vertically to a 
depth varying from 11 inches to 2 feet. In diameter it is 
about half an inch, but widens slightly at the bottom. 

Dr. R. T. Leiper, F.Z.8., exhibited a series of specimens 
of Entozoa, viz. :— 

(a) A sexually mature Guinea-worm (Dracunculus medi- 
nensis) that had recently been found by Mr. Charles Grey 
in a leopard at Broken Hill, N.W. Rhodesia. Guinea-worm 
is normally a parasite of man, but very occasionally it 
attacks horses and dogs. This is the first record of its 
occurrence in the leopard. The discovery of the parasite 
in Rhodesia is also of considerable interest, for the Equator 
forms the southern limit of the endemic area of the disease 
amongst the natives of Africa. 

(b) A Nematode from the body-cavity of the Tsetse-fly 
(Glossina palpalis), found by Dr. A. Gray, R.A.M.C., at 
Entebbe. The specimen, 3 inches in length, is an imma- 
ture female Mermis. 

(c) A series of round worms from horses that had lived 
in London for several years. The specimens included :— 
Ascaris megalocephala, Oryuris currula, Strongylus equinus, 
Strongylus edentatus, Strongylus vulgaris (developmental 
forms of this worm causing aneurisms of the abdominal 
aorta), Triodontophorus serratus, Gyalocephalus capitatus, 
Cylichnostomum elongatum, Cylichnostomum sp. n. The 
Sclerostomum tetracanthum Mehlis was absent. The para- 
sites were present in considerable numbers, and it seemed 
evident that they reached London as semi-dried larva 
encysted upon hay. 

Dr. Leiper also gave an account of the Entozoa of Hippu- 
potamus amphibius, collected by him in Uganda in 1907, 
when a member of the Egyptian Government Survey. 

The Hon. Paul A. Methuen read a paper “On a Collec- 
tion of Freshwater Crustacea from the Transvaal,” com- 
municated by Prof. G. C. Bourne, D.8c., F.Z.8., contain- 
ing an account of some Entomostraca collected from Lake 
Chrissie and other pans or lakes im the Carolina District, 
which is high veldt country lying near the borders of 
Swaziland. The paper also gave a short description of the 
“lie” of the lake and notes on the geology of the district 
and the composition of tha water. 

Dr. Joseph Pearson, F.L.8., presented two papers, com- 
municated by Prof. W. N. Parker, Ph.D., F.Z.8., on 
Holothurioidea from the Kerimba Archipelago, Portu- 
guese East Africa, and from the Mergui Archipelago, Lower 
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Burma, The collection from the Kerimba Archipelago 
contained 21 species, all of which had been previously de- 
scribed. Jn this paper it is proposed to establish a new 
genus for the inclusion of Colochirus violaceus Théel. The 
collection from the Mergui Archipelago called for no 
special comment, none of the 14 species being new. 


Dr. G. Stewardson Brady, LL.D., F.R.8., C.M.Z.S., pre- 
sented a paper entitled “A Revision of the British Specie« 
of Ostrocoda belonging to the Subfamilies Candonin»y 
and Herpetocyphridine.” The paper was a synopsis 
intended to show our present knowledge of the families 
referred to, describing briefly the known British species. 
Some few new genera and species, and others already 
described by foreign authors but not previously recognise:| 
as British, were dealt with. 

Mr. Frank E. Beddard, M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.8., read a 
paper “On the Anatomy of Hippopotamus amphibius,” 
based on a male specimen which had died in the Society’s. 


Gardens. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


BEAUTY AND EMOTION IN LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of Tue AcAvEMY. 


Dear Sir,—I was arrested in an alsorbing perusal of the 
article on “Heine’’ in your last issues by this paragraph :— 

“ And that is why his verse (Heine's) has all the grand studied 
simplicity of language, as Goldsmith’s celebrated ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,’ which discards the stolen clegances of haughty 
Latin for sweeter, plainer Saxon, ringing truer than a golden 
coin thrown down.” 

The probable reason of my being struck by these precise wordy 
was that some few hours before I had been conning a nove) 
of Hardy’s, and wondering when such a master of prose would 
be fully appreciated. The aforezoing tempted me to compare 
the “ Wessex Seer’? with Goldsmith; for, though I knew 
Hardy's style was simple and direct, I also was aware that it 
was vastly different from the “grand studied simplicity’? of 
the lovable Irishman. At random [ chose from the famous 
romance in miniature the description, at the beginning of the 
fourth chapter, of the spot where the home of the dramatis 
persone is laid. The picture is painted as follows :— 

“The place of our retreat was in a little neighbourhood, con- 
sisting of farmers, who tilled their own grounds, and were 
equal strangers to opulence and poverty. As they had almost 
all the conveniences of life within themselves, they seldom 
visited towns or cities, in search of superfluity. Remote from 
the polite, they still retained the primeval simplicity of man- 
ners; and frugal by habit, they scarcely knew that temperance 
was a virtue. They wrought with cheerfulness on days cf 
labour; but observed festivals as intervals of idleness and 
pleasure. They kept up the Christmas carol, sent true love 
knots on Valentine morning, ate pancakes on Shrove-tide. 
showed their wit on the first of April, and religiously cracked 
nuts on Michaelmas Eve. Being apprised of our approach, the 
whole neighbourhood came out to meet their minister, drest in 
their finest clothes, and preceded by a pipe and tabor: a feast 
also was provided for our reception, at which we sate cheer- 
fully down; and what the conversation wanted in wit was 
inate up in laughter. 

“Qur little habitation was situated at the foot of a sleping 
hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood behind, and a prat 
tling river before: on one side a meadow, on the other a 

reen.”’ 

I could see that in order to surpass this, genius of a supreme 
kind was required: but I remembered passages in “ The Wocd- 
landers,” the novel of Hardy’s that I was reading, which |} 
opined nevertheless should be rated above Goldsmith’s effort. 
IT therefore took up the book and endeavoured to find a canvas 
that might be set in juxtaposition with the above, and the 
two criticised together. To my mind, at least, I found such 
one in the very first chapter. It is not Hardy at his best, 
but it is typically his, and he alone could have wrought it :— 

“Thus they rode on, and High-Stoy Hill grew larger ahead. 
At length could be discerned in the dusk, about half-a-mile to 
one side, gardens and orchards sunk in a concave, and, as it 
were, snipped out of the woodland, From this self-containe| 
place rose in stealthy silence tall stems of smoke, which 
the eye of imagination could trace downward to their root 
on quiet hearthstones, festooned overhead with hams and 
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flitches. It was one of those sequestered spots outside the gates 
of the world where may usually be found more meditation than 
action, and more listlessness than meditation; where reason- 
ing proceeds on narrow premises, and results in inferences wildly 
imaginative; yet where, from time to time, dramas of a gran- 
deur and unity truly Sophoclean are enacted in the real, by 
virtue of the concentrated passions and closely-knit. interdepen- 
dence of the lives therein. 

“This placo was the Little Hintock of the master-barber’s 
search. The coming night gradually obscured the smoke of 
the chimneys, but the position of the wood-environed community 
could still be distinguished by a few faint lights, winking more 
or less ineffectually through the leafless boughs and the undis- 
cernible songsters they bore, in the form of balls of feathers, 
at roost among them.”’ 

Now a glance at the two will show that the proportion of 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon derivatives is about equal in each; 
both, of course, using a high percentage of the latter. This 
in itself speaks much for the style of our contemporary novelist. 
But this did not help me in my endeavour to apprehend the 
inherent cause of the great difference in style between the two. 
T saw that I must take another path to gather this. After a 
labyrinthine course I believe I found the true one which led 
me to this goal:—That Goldsmith has what Matthew Arnold 
terms a “note of provinciality,” while Hardy has not. Hardy 
unites the very marrow of the Anglo-Saxon tongue with the 
ure essence of the classical languages; thereby attaining to 

anced style of emotion and beauty. Take this from Hardy’s 
excerpt, “It was one of those sequestered spots outside the 
gates of the world.’ “Outside the gates of the world” 
is the height of emotion and urest Anglo-Saxon ; 
“gequestered’’ is most beautiful Sad perfectly classical. 
Another sentence runs as follows:—‘yet where, from time to 
time, dramas of a grandeur and unity truly Sophoclean are 
enacted in the real.” Note how the first six emotional Anglo- 
Saxon words pave the way for the beautifully and imaginatively 
outstanding ones of classic origin which follow. 

We might parallel the first quotation with this from Gold- 
amith's extract:—“Our little habitation was situated at the 
foot of a sloping hill, sheltered with a: beautiful underwood be- 
hind, anda prattling river before.” Emotion as felt in Hardy's 
excerpt is surely lacking here, and this is perhaps mainly due 
to the psychological difference in the minds of the writers; but 
how are we to explain the greater beauty of Hardy's passage? 
I firmly believe, as we should naturally expect, that the classi- 
cal derivatives used by him are superior to those employed by 
Goldsmith. The “grand studied simplicity’? of his Anglo- 
Saxon mingles unerringly with the classic hauteur, if you will, 
of his Latin, as the meadows mingle with the mountains, form- 
ing a perfect whole. : 

It is this very want of care in the mingling of the two that 
ives to Goldsmith his “note of provinciality,” and renders him 
inferior as a prose artist fo Hardy. I am well aware that m 
example covers such an. infinitesimal part of the work of bot 
these writers that nobody will, neither do I desire he should, 
take my assertion of the “note of provinciality” in Goldsmith, 
and the absence of it in Hardy, without supplying to himself 
further easily obtainable and more striking examples. 

However, what I really wished to point out was that, though 
“grand studied simplicity’ of language, as obtained by the 
use of pure Anglo-Saxon, is far more desirable, as pointed out 
by your contributor, than the “stolen elegances of haughty 
Latin,” a just combination of the two has produced what to 
my individual judgment appears to be the most perfect prose 
style that we can yct boast of in the language. 


Henry Davip Crarx. 


VOX STELLARUM. 
To the Editor of Tur AcapEMy. 


Sre,—Amidst a great deal of verbiage and quite unnecessary 
invective, your able correspondent, “ Anti-Astrologer,’’ makes, 
at any rate, one good point by calling attention to the cele- 
brated case of the Siamese Twins. I suppose the difference in 
characteristics between these twins may be admitted ; but your 
corréspondent’s assertion that they were born’ at the same 
moment is unsupported by a shred of proof. If we had a note 
of the exact time of birth, a horoscope could be erected on which 
a skilled astrologer would doubtless have something to say ; 
but as it is we are not absolutely certain of the year, still less 
of the hour or the minute! The anomalies of some twins have 
by no means been passed over by astrologers, as will be seen 
on reference to their writings. In regard to the comments of 
a “Disbeliever,” no astrologer doubts that heredity, environ- 
ment, etc., count for a great deal, and have to be taken account 


of in any discussion of astral influences. I think if your carre- - 
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spondents study the numerous writings of the best astrologers, 
a will find that difficulties are not shirked, and it is ad- 
mitted that there is much room for further investigation. The 
fact remains that the horoscope of any given individual reveals 
a body of detail as to the character of that individual and the 
probable trend of his life; and on this great fact astrology is 
prepared to stand or fall. Astrology has plenty of opponents, 
ut scarcely one of them could judge, or even cast, a horoscope 
to save their lives! — AntHur Mer. 


Cardiff, Feb. 8, 1910. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
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DAUPHINES OF FRANCE 


- By Frank Hamel 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 168, net. 


TIMES.—‘'1he autl.or is a lively memoir writer who has already, like many 
others, found in French history an abundant supply of bait wherewith to lure a 
greedy public.” 

SCOTSMAN.—*“ Carefully studied and gracefully written, {t has much in it to 
interest readers who sike true tales of the ceremonies and sorrows of royalty.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. —* Mr, Hani:] has the right touch, and treats history in. 
a mood of gay vivecity. ‘The reider will find the various studies always. 
animated, well informed, and excellently phrased. Certainly these stories make 
1 romantic reading, and Mr. Hamel handles his material with dexterity and force, 





In his glowing jages he seizes every opportunity for lively and impress.ve 
descr ption. ’ 

OUTLOOK.—“ Mr. Hamel has worked with much discretion, aided by a light 
hand, a fascinating manner, and an entire absence of p:etentiousness, We have 
not wet with.n the same compass so faith{u. and complete a revelation of the life 
of the royalties and of the nobksse. We are told what they ate, what they wore, 
and what they sa‘d; and we are tcld of their delight in pageants and processions 
and banquets, of their chiluish extravagatce, of their ceremonial and etiquette.” 
The poitrvite in this entertaining volume ore instructiveand admirably reproduced.. 
The frontispiece is charming enough to be removed and framed on its own merits 
as a pictuie, On the whoie a book :uitable fur presentation ty unces and 
guardians.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Mr. Hamel ts the first writer to bring together in ore 
volume the fifteen Dauphines of France. Of each of the Dauphines Mr. Hamel. 
has given usa brief, but finishid, study. If any gentleman is st li h. sitating over 
a seasouable present for the most intelligent girl graduate of his acquaintance, Tet 
him ,o forthwith to the bookseiler.” 

MORNING LEADER.—"'Mr. Hamel does for French history what Miss 
Strickland did for the lives of the English quens. An admirable volume,” 
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“We are glad to welcoine this reissue of three of Mr, Crane's 
unsurpassable picture-bouks for the young.”—Atheneum. 
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NEW POEMS 
PDAS WATSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


a Limited Edition of 75 Copies on Japanese 
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place.”— Atheneum, 
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By RICHARD LEGALLIENNE. Crown 8vo. 


: 6s. net. 
“His hand has lost nothing of ite cunning.” — Daily Telegraph. 
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DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 
By A.M. BROADLEY. With an Essay Introduetory 
by THOMAS SECCOMBE. With upwards of 50 Ilus- 
trations, 1 in Colonr, 1 in Photogravure. Demy Svo. 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY - 
A Biography. By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 
Photogravures and numerous other Ellustrations. 2 
vols. Demy 8vo, 265s. net. 
“Mr. Melville is certainly an enthusiast, and his seal has male 


fhim seek Thackerayana in all possible places. . . His record 
of the nuvelist’s life will be found at once interes! and auscful. 
The thoroughness with which the work bas be.m done may be 


gathered from the fact that the Dibliogranhy gives rticulars of 
close upon thirteen hundred items.”—Daily Mlagroph. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: 
a Biographical Study 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 
80. 16s. net. 
ee ee eaeae here can tae 
QPise delightful volume. Tt ts quick and it Is balanced. — Te ts 
learned and it is sympathetic. It throws a full light upon a change. 
able and paradoxical personality much misunderstood. . . . For 
English readers the biography is one of those reconstructions which 
are in themselves a revelation,”—Observer. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH & HER CIRCLE IN THE 
Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon 
By CONSTANCE HILL. With numerons Mlustra- 
tions by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions of 
Contemporary Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo. 2{s. net. 
“ A new book by Miss Constance Hill is a sheer delight; no one 
has a prettier touch in the re-creaticn of a forgotten reroa 
=. v 


MADAME DE MAINTENON 
Her Life and Times, 1685-1719 


By C. C. DYSON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece . 


and 16 Black-and-White Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


. 12s. 6d. net. 
'In a lively aod entertaining manner Mrs, Dyson relates the eh: 
ters of thle eontertal steer ree With eraphie, loseli she depicts 
ife at the Court of lonarque. ustrations 
wolumea ‘are excellent.”—Deily Chronic:e, . foie, 





THE SOUL OF A TURK 
Record of a Trip to Baghdad. By Mrs. DE BUNSEN. 
With 8 Foll-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
“The most delightful books are those which either depict the 
character of men and women or those which reveal the personality 
of the writer. Mrs. De Bunsen combines both these churms , . + 
her book must be read by those who would know Turkey. It must 
read also by those who are trying to understand the elemental 
primitive feelings or instincts which form the ound alike of 
religion and superstition. ’’—.V/orning Post. 
“This delightful book is full of shrewd observations . . , The 
whole book is full of charm and insight.”"—Athenewm. 


SEEKERS IN SICILY 
Being a Quest for Persephone by Jane and Peripatetica. 
Done into the Vernacular by ELIZABETH BISLAND 
and ANNE HOYTE. With 8 Full- Illustrations 
and numerous decorations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net- 


LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM, 
With Rifle and Camera 
By Captain F. A. DICKINSON, D.C.LI. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL, M.P. With numerous Illustrations 
taken by the Author. Uniform with ‘Big Game 
Shooting in the Equator.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
«An exceedingly vivacious account of excellent sport. . . . A 
really informing book, and of the photo jraphe it can only be said 
that they aie wholly beautiful.”—Pall Mall Gacette 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 40 Illustrations 
by OTTO HOLBACH, and a Map. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 
An excellent, chatty, and picturesque travel  compenice. 


FICTION 


THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF 
MAURIN 


By JEAN AICARD. [Translated.] 

“ Maurin is a great story-teller—‘ galégeades’ they call thelr yarns 
fn Provence. . . . Ssetches of prefects, an Ls poacher: and 
peasants are cleverly drawn. ‘There is not a di page in the 
volume,”—Scotsman, ss 

“Those who imagine they kcow their France already will find a 
good deal to surprise and instruct them fo this absorbing picture of 
provincialism.”—Glode, 


GERMAINE 
By H. C. ROWLAND. 


“ From tts first page this novel quickens the reader with its intense 
vitality and Individuality.’'— World. 


THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS, 


“ Deserves nothing but praise. . . . Aclevers 
an endlessly amusing caricature of the petty aide of 


TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 
By W. 8. JACKSON, Author of “ Nine Points of the 
we” 


“Sparkling and Incisive. . , . 


THE EAGLE’S NE8T 
By ALLAN McAULAY. 
“A beilliant towr de ferce.”—Athenawm, 
THE ODD MAN 
By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, 


“One of the moat refreshing and amusing books that we have read 
for some months. . . . ‘A Book 'te: Dat on one’s shelves 


ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 
NOW READY—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
LIILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 

Being the 10th Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
the Works of Anatole France in English. 
PUBLISHED.—* The White Stone,” ‘‘ Thais,” ‘ Bal- 
thasar,” ‘The Well of St. Clare,” ‘The Garden of 
Epicurus,” ‘The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 
“Mother of Pearl,” ‘The Red Lily,” “ Merrie Tales 
of Jacques Tournebroche.” 





well told and 
le." — Punch, 


Undeniably entertaining.” 


- Evening Standard. 
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“SCORPIO.” | By J. A. CHALONE 


He prides himgelf on the fact that he ts a hard and terrible 
he assures us that he has come to the concluston that you can 
put a wivcea man ‘to s'eep’ with a sonnet in pretty much the same way that 
a prize-fighter puts his opponent to sleep with a (inished blow, 


hitter. . ladeed, 


doss mr. Chaloner believe !n what we may teftm the sonnetorial fist, but he 
balleves also in whips and scorptons, for the cover of his book Is decorated with 
anangry-looking soven.thonged scourge, and he dabs the whole effort ‘ Scorpio,’ 
So that when we look to the fair page Itself we know what toexpect. Nor are 
Mr, Cnuloner goes to the opera. 
Immediately writes a sonnet about It, the which, however, he Calls ‘ The Devil s 
We reproduce {t for the benefit of all whom ‘lt may concern ;— 


we disappointed. 


Llorseshoe.’ 
‘A fecund sight for a philosopher— 


| se'ect:d from my various Lists. 
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| Bright St., Birmingham, Jane Austen’s Novels, 


coloured plates, 10 vols., 35s. net, for 21s. 
Solon’s Old English Porcelain, £2 12s. 6d., for 


| 35s. Bartholomew’s Survey Gazetteer British 


Rich as Golconda’s mine m lessons rare— 


That gem-bedizen'd “ horse-shoe ” at th’ Opera, 
Replete with costly hags and matrons fair | 
H's votaresees doth Mammon there array, 


His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face! 


Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner steps forward as the champion of Shakespeare's memory, 
the force of a John L, Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. G. B. SHAW, owing to the latter’s impertinent comments upon 


— -_— a ee - > 79 - ~ 
The Fauna of British 
4%, I di: > ae 
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the Authority of the Secretary of State for 
India in Council... , , 
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10 Plates. : 
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Isles, 17s. 6d. net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Staftord- 
shire Pots and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 


Pe ES A promptly and 

accurately done, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 
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To Mammon there do they their homage pay; 
Spangi’d with jewels, sating, silks andJace; | 
Crones whose old bosoms.in their corsetscreak; ,. 
Bekiames whose slightest glance would fright a horse ; 
Ghouls —when they speak’oné hears the grave-molé'squeak-— 
Thetr escorts parvenus ot feature coarse. 
A rith array of Luxury and Vice! eR 
But, spite of them, the music's very nice." ise 
“Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance, 
The sonnet as a whole is not one which we can approve from a technical or a 
sentémental point of view, but it bas points. Henley might have plumed himself 
on that line about the creaking corsets, and the lastiine, a tour de force in its way, 
reminds us of the withering ironies o: Byron. It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner 
to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back flaying. 
{i 


i* 


And not only 
Being a good poet, he 


- . . Some 
of them show the tenderer emotions proper toapoet. Welike him best, how- 

ever, in his character as metrical bruiser. - « His book Is wéll worth 
| ° pomessing.”—The Academy, August 8th; 1904. 





ana lands, with 
hakespeare. _ 
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SONNETS. By Lorb ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 
“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 











The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplictty, both in the similes 
uscd and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows tham. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 


“Mr. Croslana’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as postry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium , but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them postry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential conipactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


A ccriovs misconception with regard to the meaning of 
the verdict returned by the jury on Tuesday last in the 
ease of Rex v. Crosland (with which THe AcapEMy was 
so intimately connected) has arisen in the public mind. 
This misconception is largely, if not wholly, due to a 
very misleading sub-title prefixed by the Daily Mail to 
its account of the final stage of the proceedings. Accord- 
ing to the Daily Mail’s sub-title the jury did not give any 
verdict on the question of justification. Needless to say, 
this is entirely false. We do not suggest that the Daily 
Mail's sub-title was a wilful attempt to mislead the public ; 
but it certainly has had that effect—a fact which is at 
once characteristic of the slipshod methods pursued in 
the editorial department of the Daily Mail, and emi- 
nently typical of Lord Northcliffe’s illiterate and ill- 
informed hapennyworth. The facts are as follows :— 
There were two counts in the indictment preferred against 
Mr. Crosland. The first count charged him with wilfully 
and maliciously publishing a defamatory libel concerning 
Mr. Manners Sutton in a letter written to that gentle- 
man’s solicitors, containing these words: “In our view, 
Mr. Manners Sutton is a person whom it will be difficult 


for reasonable people to libel.” 


In thé same count of the indictment Mr. Crosland was 
charged with libelling Mr. Manners Sutton by publish- 
ing the two paragraphs in Tue Acapewy with which our 


readers will he familiar. The verdict of the jury on this 
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count was “Not guilty”; that is to say, they found that 
Mr. Crosland was justified in describing Mr. Manners 
Sutton as a person whom it was difficult for reasonable 
people to libel, and they also found that the articles in Tus 
AcaDEMY concerning Mr. Manners Sutton were true in 
substance and in fact, and were written in the public 


interest and without malice. 


In the second count of the indictment Mr. Crosland was 
charged with calling Mr. Manners Sutton “a coward and a 
poltroon” in a private letter addressed to that gentleman 
himself. The jury having given a verdict of “ Not guilty” 
on the first count it was suggested by the Common Serjeant 
that unless both sides desired it there could be no object 
in obtaining a verdict on the second count, and to this 
both sides agreed. Consequently no verdict was taken 
on the second count in the indictment. We have it on 
the authority of a juryman who sat on the case, and who 
was subsequently interviewed by our solicitor, that the 
jury’s verdict on the second count would have been 
identical with that which they gave on the first. But 
we have no desire to press this ungenerously, and Mr. 
Manners Sutton is entitled to any satisfaction which he 
may be able to derive from the fact that he had not been 
formally and officially branded as a coward and a poltroon 


by a jury of his fellow-countrymen. 


We will take this opportunity of conveying our sincere 
and hearty thanks to the very large number of people who 
have taken the trouble to write or telegraph to congratu- 
late us on the result of this painful trial. To reply to 
them each separately would have been quite impossible, 
and we must beg them to accept our excuses and our 


thanks individually and collectively. 


The present week seems to be a sort of literary festival 
so far as the Sphere is concerned. In the first place, we 
have a nice full page of publishers’ advertisements, and on 
the opposite page we have Mr. Clement Shorter’s “ Literary 
Letter,” of which the following paragraphs form a fair 


example : — 


Among the new novels from Cassell’s we note the 
inexhaustible Miss Katharine Tynan with “Freda,” 
Mr. Warwick Deeping with “The Rust of Rome,” 
Mr. Charles Garvice with “A Girl from the South,” 
Mr. Max Pemberton with “The Girl with the Red 
Hair,” and Mr. Rider Haggard with “ Morning Star.” 

Among the novels shortly to be published by John 
Murray are: “The Tower of Ivory,” hy Gertrude 
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Atherton; “A Tale of Two Women,” by Lady Napier 
of Magdala; and “The Thief of Virtue,” by Eden 
Phillpotts—this last a particularly fine story. 

Among the new novels of Mills and Boon I note 
Mr. Marriott Watson’s “The King’s Highway,” Mr. 
Percy White’s “An Averted Marriage,” Sir Gilbert 
Parker’s “Cumner'’s Son,” and Mr. Robert Barr's 
“The Swordmaker.” 


If Mr. Shorter continues in this interesting and illumina- 
tive vein we should imagine that he will find the composi- 
tion of his “literary letter” a fairly easy task. But there 
is matter of almost equal moment in this week's letter, as 
the following should conclusively demonstrate :— 


I note, says Mr. Shorter, that the Saturday Review 
of New York publishes what purports to be a contra- 
diction of a statement by me as to the two volumes 
of Mr. Swinburne’s posthumous works, and this con- 
tradiction seems to have been based upon some state- 
ment by Mr. Watts-Dunton to his American pub- 
lishers, the Scribners. Let me assure the New York 
journal in question that everything that appears over 
my signature is strictly accurate. 


The last sentence is so rich that it should be highly 
treasured. We are, of course, delighted to receive Mr. 
Shorter’s assurance that everything that appears over his 
signature is “strictly accurate,” although in the past we 
seem to remember certain occasions when Mr. Shorter’s 
expressed opinions have been open to controversy, whilst 
even his facts, like his style, have appeared to us occasion- 
ally involved. 


The Sphere is further embellished this week by a con- 
tribution from no less a person than the Right Hon. 
Augustine Birrell, who calls his article “The Melancholy 
Confession of an Old Reviewer.” Having read the article, 
we are forced to the conclusion that a happier title would 
have been “The Melancholy Performance of an Old 
Reviewer.” It is a little difficult to arrive at the precise 
meaning or purpose of Mr. Birrell’s article, and we cannot 
attempt to describe it. 
speak for itself : — 


The following quotation must 


Most voters—I mean most men—in our lands are 
content to count by years, with an occasional hazy 
reference to the dark ages, the Christian era, the days 
before the Flood. A year is but a miserable fraction, 
but it serves our moralising turn. We are early 
attuned to its preaching note. The habit clings. 
There can be little of the Christian and nothing of 
the Puritan about the man to whom the chimes at 
midnight on December 31 are no more provocative of 
thought than those of, say, September 7. Scraps of 
hymns, nobles lines of poetry, things seen, words 
heard, scraps from novels, plays, essays, crowd the 
memory, and with a host of other recollections from 
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the pageant of life “strike the electric chord where- 
with we are daily bound” and set us moralising and 
reviewing and outcrying (7) almost against our will. 

Once upon a time it was for a time very much my 
habit at the end of each year, or as near thereunto as 
press arrangements permitted, to write some sort of 
review or article—call it what you will, my readers 
well know the kind of thing it was—upon the year 
then last past, in which its features were recalled, its 
achievements recounted, its tendencies indicated, and 
so on. These articles are happily submerged in the 
quaking bog of our periodical prints. Sorely restricted 
as they were in their range and purblind in their 
vision, I now feel sure that I dwelt at unbecoming 
length upon the insignificant, expatiated on the out- 
worn, and failed to notice “the star not yet distinct ” 
which yet was destined to “rise slowly up into the 
sky.” I can only trust that an occasional flash of 
insight and recognition illuminated my darkness and 
rewarded my readers. 

At all events, I used to do the thing I am describ- 
ing, and now after some years of desuetude, during 
a snatched leisure of but a few days’ duration at the 
end of one Parliament and just before the beginning 
of another, I find myself putting an unaccustomed 
hand to what ought to be, did I keep my word, a 
review of the year’s literature. 

But what has happened to me in the interval? 
Where is my old assurance? My former aptitude— 
capacity I dare not call it? I search round the room 
for it in vain. My books are there, as full of quota- 
tions as ever they were, but the old instinct, the 
“nosing” faculty, has gone. 

If it has it is not to be wondered at. The literary 
instinct, like the social instinct, is quickly destroyed. 
Middle age plays the mischief with the literary 
instinct. How many boys of eighteen had a taste, a 
palate, a gusto, for a good book which by the time 
It is 
not quantity of reading that is necessary to keep taste 
alive, but quality, and neither quantity nor quality is 
likely to be forthcoming without time, temper, and 
disposition; and of these some portion of the first 
must be constantly supplied else the other two will 
soon disappear. 


they are forty-five has perished from disuse? 


The exact significance of all this still puzzles us, but we 
have arrived at the conclusion that Mr. Birrell was invited 
by Mr. Shorter to write a review of the books issued during 
last year, and that as Mr. Birrell’s parliamentary duties 
had precluded him from reading these books, Mr. Birretl 
has taken a page of the Sphere to explain the fact away. 
Ordinary persons when asked to contribute an article to a 
journal upon some subject of which they have no knowledge 
generally plead ignorance and decline the offer with thanks. 
But the standard of conduct governing the actions of 
ordinary persons seemingly does not apply to Radical 
Cabinet Ministers. We hope, for the sake of Mr. Birrell’s 
literary reputation, that he will give us no more melancholy 
confessions of “an old reviewer.” 
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Of course, Mr, Augustine Birrell’s peculiar literary 
activities in the august journal presided over by Mr. 
Clement Shorter is only another striking illustration of 
that ancient and honourable adage which tells us that 
unfortunate communications corrupt good manners. Mr. 
Birrell was once a very pleasant, and we believe con- 
scientious, writer of rather colourless essays. It would 
be foolish to maintain that his essays were in any way 
remarkable, but they were by no means contemptible, and 
we had thought that Mr. Birrell, in the small way of 
modern essay-writing, had fashioned for himself a very 
safe and comfortable niche. We all the more regret his 
sudden descent into the slough of penny-a-line journalism, 


an occurrence which we suppose we must attribute to the | 


very natural feeling of rivalry at the success of Mr. Lloyd 
George as a contributor to such journals as the Week-End 
and the Daily Mail. 
prosecuted his literary activities by publishing the defence 


Mr. George, as we know, has further 


and exposition of his Socialistic Budget written in popular 
fashion and published at a popular price for the illiterate 
populace. It would really seem as if Mr. Belloc and Mr. 
Masterman had been left behind in the matter of turning 
an honest penny out of pen, ink, and paper. We can ouly 
say that however regrettable it may be for our Cabinet 
Ministers to be chosen from the ranks of journalists, it 
will be even morc regrettable in our opinion when all our 
Cabinet Ministers take advantage of their position to earn 
cigarette-money as journalists. We believe that the young 
gentlemen who are responsible for-the Harmsworth publica- 
tions will agree with us regarding this new form of com- 


petition as opposed to the best interests of fair trading. 


The political hubbub of the last few days leaves us unper- 
turbed. At the conclusion of the late elections, when the 
Radical press was pretending to be jubilant over “a great 
and glorious victory,” it was pointed out in THe ACADEMY 
that the Radical Party had, through its own folly, arrived 
at a situation of danger and distress only comparable to 
the wreckage of the party by Mr. Gladstone on the Home 
Rule Bill. We are not in any way surprised that thus 
early after the elections Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
should be made to experience the embarrassments of their 
position. We entertain no sympathy for them, but, on the 
other hand, are disposed to be heartily glad, as events 
have disposed themselves, that the electors of Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland were just able to squeeze the Radical 
Government into its present position. The cause of 
Unionism, by which we mean the cause of the Empire, is, 
in our opinion, better served by the present disposition of 
parties than it would have been had Mr. Balfour been 
returned to power with a paltry majority. The present 
constructive programme of the Unionist Party, entailing 
as it does the reformation of our entire fiscal system, is of 
so tremendous a scope that nothing but a strong and deci- 
sive majority would be sufficient to carry our proposals 
into law. That such a majority will result from the next 
appeal to the country appears now to be a matter of 
general agreement. In the meantime, there is no need for 
us to grow impatient over the tribulations of Mr. Asquith. 
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AT THE OLD BAILEY 
To A. D. 


“Lord Alfred Douglas wes a disagreeable witness.” 


_ —THE COMMON SERJEANT. 
We spoke the truth and bared ‘their shame, and so 
They bring the gag, the thumbscrews, and the knout, 
And hired mouths to spit their venom out, 
And marshal all their bullies in a row; 
Whereat—mark well their sick chagrin—we go 
To give them thump for thump and shout for shout, 
And shake the bowel of their principal lout 


Who would have killed our honours for a show. 


Chiefly to you this victory, by God's grace, 
Most “disagreeable witness” with the thrust 
That withers liars in their obscene place— 

The honour in which kings have put their trust, 
The name that was a name at Chevy Chase, 
Shine on, serene above the smirch and dust. 


T. W. H. Crostanp. 





A QUESTION OF TACTICS 


Tue political events of the past week have served materi- 
ally to deepen the distress of the Cabinet. The Irish 
and the Socialists have been asserting their power in no 
uncertain fashion, whilst Mr. Asquith has made something 
which may be described as a demonstration of firmness. 
He has not yet openly bowed his head beneath the heel 
of Mr. Redmond or Keir Hardie. He has not yet openly 
capitulated. He has been considering matters whilst his 
colleagues have all been trying their hands at the high 
game of diplomacy. We have been treated to an intermin- 
able series of Cabinet meetings, and there seems some 
reason for the report that Mr. P. W. Wilson has been 
living for the past week with his ear glued to the keyhole 
of 12, Downing Street. There have been cons~ltations 
between Mr. T. P. O’Connor and Mr. Redmond, and be- 
tween Mr. T. P. O’Connor and the English Premier. 
Moreover, Mr. O’Connor and Mr. Dillon have been enjoy- 
ing lunch at the invitation of Mr. Lloyd George, so that 
it must be plain to all persons of average intelligence that 
matters of more than usual urgency are afoot. The 
Radical press has been in a state of most amusing trepida- 
tion and hesitancy. The Westminster Gazette and Mr. 
Spender have continued to plead with a soft voice for 
moderation and an immediate adjustment of the Nation’s 
finance, whilst the more epileptic of the Radical organs 
have continued to screech for “ assurances from the King” 
and “immediate abolition of the Veto,” not forgetting to 
remind Mr. Asquith that it is his plain and obvious duty 
to take his orders either from Mr. Redmond or Mr. Barnes, 
the new Chairman of the Socialist Labour Party. Mr. 
Barnes is an avowed Socialist, and his first act as Chairman 
of the unavowed Socialist Party has been to issue the 
following bluntly worded ultimatum :— 

I learn that, in spite of the Albert Hall speech, Mr. 
Asquith is to hold office without assurances from the 
King in regard to the Veto, and that, moreover, the 
Veto is to be dealt with only after the Budget. 
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I know that that course will not be acceptable to 
the Labour Party. It means that the powers that be 
think the recent General Election not sufficiently 
decisive in regard to the Veto. It involves, therefore, 
another General Election before the question of the 
Lords is settled, and it seems to me perfectly clear that 
if a General Election is to take place we should have 
it as soon as possible. 

Of course the reply to all this may be that the 
finances of the country must be straightened out. All 
I have to say is, if there is confusion let the respon- 
sibility be put upon those who caused it. No doubt 
the difficulties could be got over by loans or otherwise. 


There is a naive simplicity about the concluding sentence 
which affords us eloquent evidence of Mr. Barnes's fitness to 
be regarded as a statesman. The difficulties of the present 
financial situation can “be got over by loan or otherwise.” 
It would be interesting and instructive to discover what 
precise meaning Mr. Barnes attaches to the word “ other- 
wise” in the present instance, remembering that he has 
ruled out the immediate introduction of a Finance Bill; and 
it is also interesting to note that the Socialists now openly 
advocate a policy of plunging the country into financial 
chaos. So much for their responsibility and patriotism! 

This precious document has naturally been received in a 
very jubilant fashion by the extreme section of the Radical 
press, who appear to believe, or pretend to believe, that it 
will put upon Mr. Asquith just that amount of additional 
pressure necessary for enforcing a complete capitulation 
to the terms of Messrs. Redmond and Hardie, and it is 
suggested from these quarters that before Parliament 
meets Mr. Asquith should meet “the leaders of both the 
Irish and the Labour parties, and should frankly discuss 
the situation with them.” We are told that the Irishmen, 


“who, after all, wish the same ends as the Liberals,” would | 


not be averse to be called into council, and perhaps | such a network of ignoble conspiracies, and it is the duty 
2 e€ | 


the Socialists could also be prevailed upon to graciously 
grant the English Premier an audience. Meanwhile Mr. 
O’Connor continues to run between Downing Street and 
the United Irish League, and Mr. Asquith continues to 
run to the King and to Mr. Lloyd George. It is a very 
amusing, absurd situation, exceedingly undignified for the 
nation, but there is really no cause for us to get wildly 
excited over the matter. There is more sound than fury 
in the alarums and excursions of the past two weeks, most 
of which have been dictated by the tacticians of the various 
parties. “It is all a question of tactics,” remarks our old 


friend T. P. O’Connor, and on a question of tactics we may | 


assume that Mr. O’Connor, whose tactics realised ten 
thousand pounds from the corner boys and bar-tenders of 
America, is something of an authority. Here is Mr. 
O’Connor’s view of the situation :— 


The policy of the Irish members is not so much 
hostility to the Budget as hostility to the tactics of 
bringing the Budget in first and the Veto Bill second. 
If the Veto Bill were brought in, and if the Govern- 
ment, after it had been adopted by the House of 
Commons, were in a position to say that they would be 
able to carry ‘this measure into law, in spite of the 
hostility of the House of Lords, there would be no 
further trouble with the Irish members about the 
Budget. 

It is all a question of tactics. The Irish members 
can be retained as supporters of the Government if 
wise tactics be adopted; if unwise tactics be adopted 
their hostility to the Government is equally assured. 

I believe that even a cursory consideration of the 
Irish tactics will prove that they are the only possible 
tactics whick can lead to victory, and still more they 
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are the only tactics that can avoid a disastrous, far- 
reaching, and even ignominious defeat for both the 
Liberal and the anti-veto cause. If you begin your 
campaign by again sending up the Budget to the 
House of Lords, are you not beginning by a sur- 
render? For, of course, if these gentlemen had the 
power to reject last year they have the power to reject 
this year as well. \ . 

We want to make a revolution or we do not. If we 
want to make a revolution, then we ought to think 
in revolutionary terms and do revolutionary deeds. 

The only methods by which we can carry this great™ 
constitutional revolution is to use the weapou of the 
Budget which the Lords have given into our hands, 
and then give them the choice between dealing with 
the chaos they have created or accepting legislation 
which will take out of their idle, mischievous, and 
senseless hands the power ever again of bringing such 
chaos upon the country. 


Well, now we know all about the matter, and for our part 
we believe that such “wise tactics” will be pursued as 
will retain the Irish members as supporters of the Govern- 
ment; although, on the other hand, it is just possible that 


' Mr. Redmond, considering the growing activities of Mr. 


O'Brien and Mr. Healy, may consider it “ wiser tactics,” 
so far as Irish votes are concerned, to force a general elec- 
tion immediately. The Socialists might also gain a& 
tactical advantage by being able to say to the constituen- 
cies that they have forced the issue, and for the present, 
at least, reduced our existing system of party government 
to a state of farcical ineptitude. It will be noticed that 
in all these intrigues and negotiations the question of 
tactics remains the one dominant factor. It is all a matter 
of self-service, of private purpose. No one appears to be 
considering the country’s interests or the nation’s future. 
Fortunately the Unionist Party is able to stand outside 


of all Unionists to do all that is in their power to 
strengthen the bonds of the party and its constructive pro- 
gramme. Another general election may be forced upon the 
country by the coalition in the near future; the reins of 
government may be transferred to the Constitutional Party 
in the immediate future. And in the face of such possi- 
bilities as these it behoves us all to concentrate our atten- 
tion upon the interests of Unionism, especially upon the 
exposition of a strong constructive policy, rather than to 
amuse ourselves by watching the difficulties and distress 
into which Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill have so 
successfully landed the Radical Party. Once again it is 
to be a battle between principles and tactics, and there can 
be no doubt as to the ultimate result of the struggle. 





FIELD-MARSHALL HALL AND 
MANNERS SUTTON 


In June last we wrote a letter to a firm of solicitors who 
had threatened us with a libel action, and we observed :— 
With regard to the action you threatened, we have 
only to remark that in our view the Honourable 
Henry Frederick. Walpole Manners Sutton is a person 
whom it would be difficult for reasonable people to 
libel. 
On July 8 we wrote to Mr. Manners Sutton himself in the 
following terms :— 

A fortnight ago we received letters from a firm of 
solicitors requesting us to deny that you were the 
person referred to in a paragraph which appeared in 
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this paper, and threatening us with an action for libel 
if we did not make this denial. We replied that we 
should publish no such denial, and that we should be 
glad to receive your writ. The writ has not arrived, 
consequently we must conclude that the solicitor’s 
letter was a piece of bluff, and that you yourself are 


a coward and a poltroon, besides being a person of 
no principle. 


On the strength of these two letters Mr. Manners Sutton 
obtained from Sir Albert de Rutzen process which enabled 
him to proceed criminally against us. Probably in the 
whole history of criminal libel process was never before 
granted on such slender and trivial materials. Both the 
letter to Mr. Manners Sutton’s solicitors and the letter to 
Mr. Manners Sutton were read by our own solicitors prior 


to being dispatched, and we were assured—and quite | 


properly assured—that neither of them was a libellous 
letter and could not form the basis of an action. Sir 
Albert de Rutzen thought differently, however, and process 
was granted. Having such slender and almost childishly 
frivolous grounds for their proceedings, it was only natural 
that the prosecution should seek from the very outset to 
cloud the issue and to impute against us offences with 
which we were not charged. Mr. George Elliott, K.C., 
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libel of any sort in the two late letters upon which Mr. 


| Manners Sutton and his advisers originally based their 


proceedings. 


But Mr. Marshall Hall is a believer in that 


| wonderful influence called prejudice, and he hoped by 





went to Bow Street and talked wildly about blackmail | 


and about Tue Acapemy having fallen on evil days. We 
were assured that we were very wicked people, and that 
Mr. Manners Sutton was determined to “stop us,” and 


that unless we apologised at once all sorts of horrible | 


things would happen to us. Sir Albert de Rutzen himself 
suggested that we should “withdraw every word of what 
we had said,” and Mr. Arthur Newton, who was at that 
time acting for us, backed up Sir Albert with his own 
entreaties and advice. We refused either to apologise or 
to withdraw. Subsequently we were shown the opinion of 
one of the most eminent counsel at the criminal bar. It was 
an opinion which in our judgment might have been written 
by a schoolboy, and it advised apology and settlement. 


We declined to be moved from our position, and ultimately | 
we changed our solicitors and counsel and placed ourselves 


in the hands of Mr. Fiennes Clinton, who instructed for 
us Mr. J. P. Valetta and Mr. Tycho Wing. These gentle- 
men advised us from the first that we had the right on our 
side, and that they had no fears as to the result, and the 


soundness of their advice was amply justified on Tuesday | 


afternoon last, when, afier a trial extending over four 
days, the jury brought in a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” 


We are not disposed at this juncture to enter into close | 


details with respect to the inner history of the case. When 
that history is made public—and it will have to be made 
public in the High Courts before the year is out—there 
will be some pretty reading for the persons who have so 
assiduously advised apology and settlement in this, that, 


and the other interest, and particularly for those people | 


who babble about the beauties of compromise and are 


eloquent as to considerations of expediency. Meanwhile, 








however, we may quite properly take some note of the | 


remarkable conduct of Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., M.P., 
in ‘his capacity as leading counsel to the now discredited 
prosecutor. 
Mr. Marshall Hall came into the case only a few days 
before the actual trial. Up to the end of January last, 
at any rate, he had nothing to do with it, Mr. Manners 
Sutton’s trust being reposed in Mr. Elliott, K.C., and Mr. 
Sorry Deans. Mr. Hall was called in Virtually at the 
last minute. He went to the Old Bailey to do or die. He 
will never make us believe that he is not sufficient of a 
lawyer to know that there was no criminal libel and no 
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We should make it plain at the outset that | 


dint of raking up the irrelevant and putting tremendous 
emphasis on matters which have nothing to do with the 
case that he might obtain what is known as a ftuke convic- 
tion. 
has not yet come to such a pass that the conviction 
of innocent persons can be procured by the specious loqua- 
city and verbiose venom of King’s Counsel. 
Hall should now, it seems to us, be entirely convinced o! 
this fact, and for the future should do his best to refrain 
from imagining that his gifts as a cross-examiner or as a 
pleader can be of the smallest use to his clients unless he 
exercises them in a reasonable and high-minded manner. 
He may also learn from this unfortunate affair that the 
Buzfuz method, while no doubt excellent when you are 
dealing with unintelligent policemen or frightened widows, 
is apt to get you into serious trouble when persons of 
average pluck and intelligence happen to come along. Both 
for the present writer and for Lord Alfred Douglas Mr. 
Marshall Hall prepared what Bunyan called “ the grievous 
crabtree cudgel.” 
sternation he got cudgels in return. 
most relentless cross-examiner at the bar appealing to the 
Common Serjeant for protection against a couple of simple 
literary persons 
Douglas is one which is long likely to be remembered in 
the humorous annals of the Old Bailey. 
| Hall will doubtless be more careful next time. 

| For the present we wish to add only the following 
statements :— 


He failed, as he was bound to fail. English justice 


Mr. Marshall 


To his own great surprise and con- 
The spectacle of the 


such as ourselves and Lord Alfred 


Mr. Marshall 


1. The verdict of “Not Guilty ” was given on the 
first count of the indictment by which we were 
arraigned for publishing certain paragraphs in ‘Tue 
Acapemy, and for writing a letter to Manners Suttons 
solicitors, in which we said that he was a person whom 
it would be difficult to libel. The jury had to find 
that we spoke the truth, and that we spoke the truth 
in the public interest. If they had found that we 
had spoken the truth, but had not spoken the truth 
in the public interest, their verdict must have beet 
“Guilty.” And if they had found that we had spoken 
falsely or mistakenly in the public interest their 
verdict must still have been “ guilty.” As it is, their 
verdict was “not guilty.” 

2. No verdict at all was found or asked for on the 
second count of the indictment by which we wele 
arraigned for saying that Manners Suiton was 
coward and a poltroon, the reason being that the jury 
felt that the first count was the more important ant 
greater count, and that the greater includes the less 

3. With regard to costs, some confusion arose at 
the termination of the proceedings. But the Commo 
Serjeant set the matter right next day by explaining 
that he did not propose to allow either party costs 
out of the county funds. He had previously made 
plain that he did not wish to express an opinion ° 
the proceedings either way. This was quite just ant 
proper, particularly as immediately afier the verdict 
Mr. Valetta indicated that certain other proceedings 
would be taken against Mr. Manners Sutton. 


For the present we are content with our verdict of “Not 
Guilty.” 
Valetta and Mr. Tycho Wing, and our solicitors, Messt’. 
Fiennes Clinton and Co., for their painstaking and ur 
wearying efforts on our behalf, and we wish also to thank 
most heartily the several hundreds of persons, many 0! 
whom are complete strangers to us, who have written oT 
telegraphed to congratulate us upon the result of the trial. 


We wish publicly to thank our counsel, Mr. J. P. 


T. W. H.C. 
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THE CELTIC “GLOOM” 


Surgrsrition, in general, is a hardy plant, and, in addi- 
tion to longevity, may be said to possess a reputation for 
doubtful ancestry. Like the thief in the night they come— 
whence or how no man knows—and few take the trouble to 
inquire. Of such superstitions is that which imagines all 


the Celtic world a mist, and the individuals who inhabit ‘ 


it so many fog-bound hypochondriacs. Whence is this egre- 
gious superstition, which haunts the brains of English 
magazine editors, much as the ghosts of “ Ossian” plagued 
his shadowy heroes? Is there anything in Celtic literature, 
alive or dead, to give ground or colour to it—is there any 
“note” struck by Gaelic bard or seanachaidh to which we 
can appeal as supplying proof positive and incontrovertible 
that “gloom” is the natural normal environment of the 
Celtic mind? 

The superstition that the Celtic is a “ gloomy” race is 
new. It is possible that its genesis should be sought for 
in the poetical lucubrations of “Ossian” MacPherson in 
that wonderful collection of blank verse which Mr. Andrew 
Lang finds so depressing, but which the great Napoleon, 
as every schoolboy knows, thought comforting, so much so 
that even when & youth he stuffed his haversack with the 
Gael’s productions instead of with the marshal’s baton 
wherewith every patriotic Frenchman is supposed to go 
forth to war. That revival, which shook all literary Europe, 
was certainly the means of letting loose a flood of strange 
conceits and baseless beliefs touching the Scottish and the 
Irish Gael. The poems themselves were largely the crea- 
tion of a disordered and unscientific, if powerful, imagina- 
tion, acting in conjunction with preconceived opinions as 
unstable as regards the essential facts of life and story as 
the clouds on which the Gaelic heroes sat and made their 
shadowy lays. Thus, possibly, the modern creed which 
postulates the “Celtic gloom” is but one of many by- 
products for which the MacPhersonian genius must be held 
responsible. Certainly the depressing “atmosphere” of 
these poems, with their lugubrious dramatis persone and 
misty utterances, bear a striking resemblance to what ihe 
late Mr. William Sharp (the talented, if ambiguous, expo- 
nent of this gloomy “school ”) conceived to be the normal 
natural setting of the Celtic mind. Neither Sharp nor 
MacPherson composed in Gaelic; hence it was not from 
that language they derived their cults. The latter, no 
doubt, spoke Gaelic—was born and reared smongst the 
Gaelic people. We know, too, that when challenged (but 
only when so brought to book) he published a Gaelic 
version of his poems—a version which few could read, if 
report speaks truly. Sharp, on the other hand, did not 
possess even that smattering of slipshod Gaelic which, in 
the case of MacPherson, so much excited the ire and 
ridicule of a genuine mam of Gaelic letters—John Mac- 
Codrum, the poet. Sharp’s qualifications, therefore, as 
interpreter (even in English) of the Celtic mind must be 
regarded as slender in the extreme. A summer or two 
spent in western isles, even though a writer’s constant 
companion should be a book of conversational sayings, 
idioms, and phrases in the Gaelic language, does not 
necessarily constitute him a trustworthy literary exponent 
of the Celtic or any other foreign mind. And that Sharp’s 
means and qualifications for the task which, under the 
pseudonym of “ Fiona MacLeod,” he set himself to per- 
form in the face of the whole literary world did not amount 
to more than this is proved, and proved conclusively, I 
think, by all his published works. Something, no doubt, 
must be allowed to both men on the score of inherited 
tendency of racial intuition and so forth. MacPherson’s 
work is not all stage-thunder of that kind which is manu- 
factured within sound of Bow Bells; neither was William 
Sharp without his lucid Celtic intervals. Both men were 
Celts by descent, and however much circumstance, mental 
temperament, and language may have opposed its passage, 
blood will out st times. 
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Whence, then, the “Celtic gloom,” if we are not to look 
| for its genesis in the published works of these two men! 
| Melancholy is not the exclusive possession of any par- 
ticular race, but the “Celtic gloom” is a thing apart. It 
obsesses the writings of Sharp, and in a lesser degree 
those of MacPherson, as completely as the mis:s of autumn 
enshroud the glens and bens of Highland Scotland, where 
there is neither sun nor breeze to dissipate their sway. 
You can scarcely see the words for the mist, and “ gloom” 
unrelieved drops chillingly from every page much as the 
distilled sea-fog does from birch and larch in Western 
Highland glens. The note struck is not an occasional pass- 
ing symphony in black and grey, but, realities considered. 
a continuous discord. Gloom calls the tune, and there is 
nought for the reluctant Gael but to foot it as dismally as 
he may. Such exotic representations are not verities, but 
| verbal posturings in the form of literature. 

True Celtic literature is much like other people’s. It 
is a kaleidoscope to which all the emotions, all the 
passions, all the varying shades of thought to which man 
is prone and heir contribute their proportionate shares. 
“Gloom” does not dominate it, save in those cases, and 
few they are, wherein special circumstances conspired to 
sour the Celtic soul. In the poetical works of Dugald 
Buchanan, as in those of John MacLachlan, there is much 
that is gloomy. The first wroto under depressing religious 
conditions; the latter’s muse was inspired with a vivid 
engrossing sense of racial wrongs; but even so, the student 
of Celtic literature will look in vain in the works of these 
two men for any symptoms of that gloom which Sharp 
imagined. And as for prose, there is nothing in the whole 
wide range of Celtic literature to save as buttress for the 
faith which Sharp professed. Rather is the prevailing 
note struck, in both prose and verse, lively, joyous, gay; 
and even where melancholy is indulged, as, of course, it 
needs must be at times, there is nothing of that nebulous 
misty verbiage which Sharp derived from God alone knows 
where. 

Like his Jrish kinsman, the Scottish Gael is by nature 
lively ; and though no doubt the iron heel of Calvinism has 
crushed out half his native gaiety, yet there is little that 
is “dour” and preternaturally solemn in Gaelic litera- 
ture. It would seem, indeed, as if Calvinism, at all events 
in its narrower and more forbidding forms, had _ been 
powerless to subdue the Gaclic muse, however much the 
iron of a stern, unbending creed may have entered into 
the religious soul of the Scottish Celts. In spite of the 
frowns of clergy and the bigoted brow-beatings of narrow- 
minded ecclesiastical courts, the true Celtic temperament 
has, so far as literature is concerned, more than held its 
own. There is little or no trace of this illiberal spirit in 
Gaelic prose and verse—rather, on the contrary, a disposi- 
tion to satirise and revile it as something which our Gaelic 
authors instinctively recognised to he hostile to all forms 
of art. The social manners and customs, too, of the Irish 
and Scottish Gael proclaim their close affinity. if not their 
common origin. Until the ’45, these were identical; just) 
as, up to the period of the religious revolution, “ Erse ” or 
Irish Gaelic formed the literary language of the Scottish 
Highlands. Social customs amongst us have greatly 
changed— even the “ wake ” (universal at one time through- 
out the Highlands), has gone the way appointed for all 
such convivial form of corporeal entertainment by inquisi- 
torial kirk sessions, though the “ Highland Funeral” still 
remains a thing apart; and as to language. it, too, has 
participated in the many alterations wrought by changed 
belief and different political conditions. No longer is this 
latter Trish. The Latin character and the Scottish idiom 
make for independence in this direction, and so much 80 
that to the vast majority of Scottish Gaels modern Irish 
is a closed book, just as is the modern Gaelic literature of 
Scotland ferra incognita—and for precisely similar 
reasons: the now essential differences between Scots and 
Irish Gaelic—to the vast majority of the Celts of Erin. 

Still, in spite of these, and other important changes toc 
numerous to mention, the essential homogeneity of these 
two peoples stands unaffected. The Celtic temperament 
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ig still the same. Disregarding differences in idiom, in 
spelling, and even in grammatical construction, the poctry, 
as the prose, of Irish Ireland and Scottish Scotland are, 
in respect of temperament, substantially the same. The 
same love of nature, the same genius for word-painting her 


most seductive aspects, the same passionate attachment to | 


home and clan, the same directness of speech and clarity 
of vision, the same delicate appreciation of the objective 
rather than the subjective things of this world—even the 
same weaknesses, defects, and failings—characterise the 
modern productions df Irish and Scottish Gaelic authors : 
but of “Gloom” and mistyness, in the Sharpian sense of 
those words, there is little or none. 


R. E. 





REVIEWS 
A MINISTER OF FRANCE 


The Duke de Choiseul. By Rocer H. Sorrav. 

Blackwell, Oxford. 2s. 6d. net.) 
In January, 1771, Horace Walpole wrote to the Duchesse 
de Choiseul as follows: —“ My Lord Chatham said in full 
Parliament that since the late Cardinal Richelieu France 
had not had so great a Minister as the Duke de Choiseul,” 
and with this quotation Mr. Soltau opens the Lothian 
Essay for 1908, which is devoted to the life and career of 
that remarkable man. 

Etienne Frangois de Choiseul was born in Lorraine on 
June 28, 1719. His father was Francois-Joseph de 
Choiseul, Marquis de Stainville, who spent his life in the 
service of the Dukes of Lorraine. The future Minister 
of France therefore first appears as the Comte de Stain- 
ville, a subject of the Duchy, which, however, fell to 
France in 1766, and thus made the Duke de Choiseul an 
hereditary French subject. 

Choiseul says that his “infancy and youth were spent 
like those of everybody else,” which Mr. Soltau trans- 
lates into the meaning—“ receiving little or no school- 
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and at Laufelt, and was present at the sieges of Bergen- 
op-Zoom and Meestricht until the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
came in October, 1748. 

Now we have made a point of noticing the details 
given of the military career of Choiseul, who is known to 
history as a great minister and diplomatist, just because 
some of his greatest services to France were rendered as 


| Minister for War, and in 1763 he was able to use as a 


reformer his experiences gained in command in camp and 
quarters. Thence we follow Choiseul through a short 
period of courtier life, during which he earned such a 
reputation for ill-nature that “he was often spoken of as 
the chief character in Gresset’s comedy, ‘Le Méchant.’” 


' He levelled his biting tongue first against Mme. de 
, Pempadour, but afterwards he became bound to her by a 


mest tender friendship and converted her into a devoted 
ally—an alliance which without doubt hastened his career, 
but which finally tended to sap it when evil days came, 
for it brought with it the enmity of the Dauphin. 
soldier Choiseul became diplomat. 


From 
His first embassy was 


i Rome, and he was at once charged with a delicate mission. 


Benedict XIV. was Pope, of whom we find a eulogistic 
appreciation on p. 11. A quarrel existed in France between 
the Parliament and the Clergy, and the intervention of the 
Pope was secured, which was exercised at the request of the 
King. This was Choiseul’s first diplomatic success, and 
his first step towards quarrelling with the Clergy. After 
three years of Rome the Embassy at Vienna became vacant, 
and to that, after some intrigue, Choiseul was appointed 
in 1757. It had become the most important of all French 


' diplomatic missions, since the treaty of Versailles had 


ing, and being brought up with exalted ideas of his 


own superiority: ‘I have considered that my master 
and his kindred were above me, and that all the rest 
were either my equals or my inferiors.’” His career 
began as a soldier of Lorraine, but sent with his regi- 
ment to take part in the war between Austria and Turkey 
(1738), “an attack of smallpox at Vienna cooled his 
martial ardour,” which is not to be wondered at! Then 
he served in the Hungarian campaign as aide-de-camp 
to Prince Charles of Lorraine, and after the Peace of 
Belgrade visited Constantinople, “ where he gathered much 
experience and a sharp attack of pestilential fever.” His 
early travels were not very fortunate. Then he scems to 
have realised that a great career was open to him, but 
not in the service of the little Duchy of Lorraine. So he 
threw in his lot with France—to the mutual advantage of 
the great country of his adoption and of himself. After 
some years of varied service he fought at Dettingen, “ where 


he felt certain that the French ought to have won. and | 


only lost through lack of discipline and order,” and the 
lessons of Dettingen made him a military reformer just 
twenty years later. 
mand of an infantry regiment, and then in 1745 he 
obtained command of the regiment of Navarre, which gave 
its chief a senior rank among colonels, the seniority of a 
regiment being of more importance than that of the officer 
This regiment cost him 75,000 livres. He carried des- 
patches to Paris from Charleroi, as he had done from 
Dettingen, and then he fought at Namur, at Rauecoux, 
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After Dettingen he was given com- | 





settled the Franco-Austrian alliance. The Seven Years’ 
War was in full swing, and every nerve was being strained 
by the allies, with very little success, to stem the progress 
of the armies of Frederick the Great. Choiseul’s corre- 
spondence of that period reveal him to have been an 
expert in matters of strategy and tactics, for from Vienna 
he gave frequent instructions to the generals in the field, 
while he was intermediary between the Court of Maria 
Theresa and the French Court. There he formed his life- 
long friendship with Maria Theresa, and at the same time 
he acquired a close insight into all departments of French 
government—a record of consistent blundering and incom- 
petence. With such a preparation Choiseul was called 
from Vienna to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1758 on 
the resignation of Bernis, and was created a duke. Bernis 
was made a cardinal and banished. 

On Choiseul’s appointment as Foreign Minister, Bern- 
storff (‘The Oracle of Danemark”) wrote to him: “The 
tempest is raging, and the ship at the helm of which 
you have been put is much tossed about.” The course of 
the Seven Years’ War had still five years to run, and so 
began twelve years of continuous office. For seven years 
he was Minister for Foreign Affairs, during four of which 
he held the portfolio of War also, and for five years he 
was Minister for the Navy and Colonies. “ He was called 
to save France when there did not seem to be one capable 
statesman left, and he soon attained to the power, if not to 
the title, of Prime Minister.” Through these twelve years, 
from 1758 to 1770, Mr. Soltau guides us. They were 
full of the history of the world. They were not very 
glorious fer France. All that Choiseul could do by his 
most skilful diplomacy and by his careful, and untiring 
labours of administration was to delay the inevitable fall 
of the Ancien Régime. In his continental policy Mr. 
Soltau shows him to us as constant to the principle of the 
Franco-Austrian Alliance, and considers that he did not 
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appreciate the genius of Frederick, nor that the centre 
of German gravity had left Austria for Prussia. Again 
the author thinks that his policy towards England was 
dangerous to France. His hostility was consistent before 
the French Fleet was ready to back such inimical diplo- 
macy. The result was that France lost the Canadas, that 
in the West Indies her possessions were much reduced, 
while in India they became limited to a few trading 
stations. He was a true prophet, though, in declaring that 
winning the Canadas would lose to England the States. 
The value of friendship with Spain was held of secondary 
consideration to that of Austria, and this was not con- 
sistent with an anti-English policy, for Spain could 
threaten us directly—Austria only through allies. In this 
historical sketch Mr. Soltau introduces us afresh to all 
the leading actors, and does so breezily and with suffi- 
cient anecdote to make the reading very pleasant. Nearly 
every page has its footnotes, but they do not intrude them- 
selves, and some are most interesting. Choiseul’s greatest 
services to France were probably the causes of his down- 
fall. M. Vandal is quoted on p. 127. “He controlled all 
affairs of State, alone dealt with the Clergy, the Parlia- 
ment, the philosophers, and was supposed to have some 
mew and daring scheme on every matter of government. 
He was less the courtier. of his master than the servant 
of the public.” 

To be a national Minister was the mainspring of his 
policy. While a faithful servant of the Crown, he was 
inclined to the philosophic school, and was a personal 
friend of Voltaire. He made an approach to a modern 
army. Regiments used to be disbanded at the end of a 
war; he continued the lives of corps, reducing only their 
strength, and he abolished purchase. He had paid 75,000 
livres for his colonelcy. To prevent such burdens on 
officers of the future he brought in his reforms, with the 
result that the officers of that day hated him. The aboli- 
tion of purchase in the British Army was similarly received 
in 1871. The navy was restored, too late to save the 
colonies of France, but still France was restored to second 
place on the seas, and by Choiseul. We read on p. 128: 
“It is no exaggeration to say that he had the spirit of a 
constitutional Minister, to whom the will of the people is 
the supreme law,” and it was as such that he “entered into 
& strict alliance with the Parliament which had 
succeeded in persuading the people that to a great extent 
it represented the nation.” Through this alliance Choiseul 
earned the hatred of the Jesuits, and by help of it he 
obtained their expulsion from France, though three years 
after his fall, to which the order to no small extent con- 
tributed. His support of the Parliaments in their attempt 
to control Louis XV.’s extravagances again tended to 
shorten his career. The King believed he had incited 
them to revolt against Royal authority. But the crisis 
was hastened by the attempt “at realisation of the one 
aim of Choiseul’s foreign policy—revenge upon England.” 
(P. 163.) Spain was eager for war on England, Choiseul 
was eager, warlike preparations were being actively carried 
on. On December 23, 1770, Louis XV. had a last inter- 
view with Choiseul, and on ascertaining that war was 
unavoidable, exclaimed: “I had told you I did not want 
war.” The next day Choiseul was commanded to resign 
his offices and to retire to Chanteloup. 

The Duke de Choiseul was great in misfortune, and the 
last chapter is a very fine appreciation of a great man’s 
private character and political worth, with a true 
historian’s gift of a concise summary of the results and 
value of his labours. We will cite only three passages. 
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Besenval is quoted thus: “ All that was wanting to put 
Choiseul in the first rank among Ministers was for him to 
have appeared at some other period than the confused 
end of the reigt of Louis XV.” (P. 172.) On the same 
page Mr. Soltau amplifies Besenval’s view, and writes: 
“Tt was Choiseul’s misfortune to have to lead a weak 
nation allied to a decadent country against two rapidly 
extending powers commanded by two of the greatest mili- 
tary and political geniuses the world has known.” 
Frederick the Great in camp and the elder Pitt in council 
would have dwarfed a French Minister of less worth 
than Choiseul. But him they never dwarfed, and Mr. 
Soltau justly writes (p. 173): “France could esteem her- 
self happy that at a critical moment a man arose endued 
with an extensive, if not a very intensive, talent.” 


A CASE FOR BRITISH 
ENTERPRISE 


A Transformed Colony. Sierra Leone: As it was, as it 
is, its Progress, Peoples, Native Customs and Unde- 
veloped Wealth. By T. J. Autpgrveg, 1.8.0., F.R.G.8. 
(Seeley and Co., Ltd. 16s. net.) 


We have in Mr. Alldridge’s bulky volume, which, besides 
the script, possesses sixty-six fine illustrations as well as 
an excellent map and an index, a highly important and 
most interesting work. To the Englishman who has never 
visited any one of the Colonies, it must act as a great eye- 
opener, since it will expose to him in a simple, pleasant, 
and easy form the grand process or executive power by 
which a vast tract of wild yet richly fertile country can 
be transformed in the comparatively short period of a few 
years into a smiling state of industrial quiet and pros- 
perity. And not only will it serve to do this, but it will 
also act as a splendid illustration of that hardy and con- 
quering force in the British coloniser which has marked 
him out, above every other pioneer, as the one specially 
fitted by his high qualities of courage and noble instincts 
of freedom to transform the savage rule of men and the 
wild riches of Nature into organised forms of social inter- 
course and industrial grandeur. 

Indeed, Mr. Alldridge’s work stands out as a forcible 
impeachment of that anti-British or stationary sense of 
existence which, following upon a succession of genera- 
tions of fat prosperity, threatens the Motherland at the 
present time with industrial disaster. Something has 
indeed gone amiss with the British spirit of independence 
and daring, that thousands of really able-bodied workers 
should prefer to live a life of meanness, idleness, and even 
of starvation, to a life of arduous yet healthy and sure 
independence. Surely the spirit of insurance against 
unforeseen trials, difficulties, dangers, and even petty and 
paltry inconveniences, has tended towards eradicating 
those finer national qualities which led our forefathers to 
consider that success was not worth possessing apart from 
the very risks which it had had upon life and all apper- 
taining to life? It was not merely the craving for material 
aggrandisement that fired the hearts of such men as Sir 
Francis Drake. Deeper down existed the finer and manlier 
thirst for adventure, without thought of the trials, hard- 
ships, and dangers, or without count of the dross even, 
which were likely to accrue from such a venturesome mode 
of life. Cook, in later days, was not suffering from a 
feverish or debasing thirst after gold when he landed in 
Australia. Even the earliest settlers im our various 
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culonies were not moved by the assurance of finding ready- 
made farms to hand or of escaping from hard manual 
Jabour. Our modern assurance of every civilised form of 
comfort and indulgence may be all very well for a 


pampered and neurotically nurtured race of individuals, ! 


but it was not the kind of nurture from which England, in 
the hey-day of its manhood and hardihood, sprang. Here 
in the Sierra Leone Protectorate we have a vast hinterland 
of rich agriculture and commercial resources being opened 
up, under the facilities offered by the railways, and this 
not seemingly for the advantage of home, nor even of 
native, enterprise, but for the benefit of alien traders. 
Thus, through the decline in our race at home and the 
apathy of it in the Protectorate itself, which otherwise 
ought to give animation to the native spirit for trade or 
barter, the brilliant labours of the British executive are 
being utilised as a capital or import basis for Syrian 
monopoly. Whereas under a properly organised form of 
exportation on the part of England itself, the large revenue 
from a reciprocate trade of home exportation would intro- 
duce an era of mutual prosperity and expansion. As it is, 
the party who is at present reaping the rewards of British 
executive cnergy and outlay is the Syrian. Listen to what 
Mr. Alldridge has to say: “ Within the last ten years the 
Syrian trader has annexed the West Coast; he has come, 
and come to stay. He is already a very formidable rival 
to the Sierra Leone trader. He is more than a clever man 
of business; his tact is wonderful, amounting almost to 
genius. He lays himself out to study the country people, 
and he succeeds wherever he goes. His ways are his own, 
but whatever they may be, they turn in the money.” Again: 
“Finding that wherever he went he was successful. . 
he let his family and friends at home know, and they 
came out in considerable numbers, not only to Sierra 
Leone, but all along the coast. They are now to be found 
both in the larger towns and also itinerating wherever 
there is any kind of communication, either by rail, water, 
or land transport. Nowadays, instead of these Syrians 
being mere pedlars selling small articles for pence, they 
are competing merchants, buying produce first-hand 
wherever they can get it; and that they are accumulating 
wealth and rapidly becoming a powerful community is 
beyond a doubt.” 


It is hardly necessary to add that such an alien form of 
commercial supremacy and monopoly is not to be found in 
any other British colony. The matter is, therefore, of 
serious moment. But perhaps the real reason of such 
apathy and neglect on our part is that the Hinterland has 
hitherto been considered to be no place for the British 
settler. Yet Mr. Alldridge, and many other capable autho- 
rities, entirely disagree with this idea. The author is con- 
vinced that “if the enormous natural wealth of the Sierra 
Leone Protectorate is really to be turned to account it 
must have British capital and plenty of it, British 
machinery, and, above all, British brains.” Moreover, he 
asserts that, considering the splendid opening which exists 
for the exportation of fruits indigenous to the soil, it seems 
incredible that so remunerative an industry should not 
have been worked long ago. In fact, fortunes are to be 
made by specially fitted fruit-carrying steamers. 


The book is not only a revelation of the national inertia, 
which led the Prince of Wales to exhort England to wake 
up, but it is also a revelation of national energy, the energy 
which is still displayed by our colonial governors and 
travelling commissioners. The marvellous, because rapid, 
change which Freetown and the surrounding country has 
undergone during the past decade is delightfully 
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depicted. 


The Sierra Leoneans, who form the bulk 
of the population of Freetown, are locally known 
as Creoles. They have been British subjects for 


over a hundred years, and are descended from the 
early settlers, many of whom were liberated slaves 
from America and other parts of the world. They have, it 
scems, until recently rarely married up-country people; 
and they therefore form a class which, like the European, 
is distinct from the aboriginal native. So strong is the 
commercial instinct in them that, even as children, they 
are to be seen crowding the thoroughfares and open spaces 
offering their wares. So conservative are they, too, that, 
with the great facilities created by the railway, they refuse 
to do business beyond the limits of the city itself. Conse- 
quently, not only is there a congestion and stagnation of 
petty commerce in the town, but the vast demand created 
in the country districts by the very facilities of the rail- 
way is met by the cunning forethought of the Syrian 
inerchant pedlar, whose depots, small or large, are to be 
met with at every favourable point of what are known as 
the “ Feeder Roads,” so called because they “feed” the 
railway. An amusing incident illustrative of native crafti- 
ness is mentioned in connection with Governor Cardew’s 
house-tax policy, which unfortunately led to the native 
rising of 1898. A number of little lean-to sheds, known 
as Konkos, would be run up as annexes to the house 
proper; these would shelter several families, who thought 
that as the sheds were attached to one house, one tax would 
cover the lot. Needless to say that, as a means of fiscal 
redress, a law had to be passed limiting one house to one 
family. The description of the peoples and the native 


- | customs possesses a power of interest by itself. 


There can be no doubt that such a work as this is was 
sadly needed to awaken public interest in a British colony 
which, on account of certain far-fetched climatic draw- 
backs, has suffered from great commercial neglect for: 
years. It is to be trusted that Mr. Alldridge’s mass of 
peculiarly trustworthy information will have a healthful 
effect, by destroying unmerited prejudice and giving 
impetus to that finer spirit of enterprise and pluck which 
has ever been the real talisman of England’s greatness. 


The Life and Times of Martin Blake. 
(John Lane. 10s. 6d.) 


By J. Freperick 
CHANTER. 


Ma._CHANTER’s book, which shows careful research, is a 
contribution to the ecclesiastical and parochial history of 
Barnstaple, but will appeal only to a limited and local 
audience, for Martin Blake’s life was not “ of the centre.” 
Blake was born in 1593, and in childhood was “too much 
prone to waggishness and vanity.” When at school, how- 
ever, his vocation declared itself, and he took orders and 
became later Vicar of Barnstaple and Prebendary of Exeter 
Cathedral. He died in 1673. During his last years he 
began to gather together materials for an autobiography 
and jot down particulars of his conflicts with the Puritan 
lecturers, and his “ persecutions.” It is from these some- 
what prolix and disjointed notes that this life has been 
mainly composed. Whatever interest Blake may have 
to-day is not as a man, but as a type of the moderate 
churchmen of the seventeenth century, of whom it would 
be difficult to say to which party they belonged, for in 
different points they were in sympathy sometimes with one 
party and sometimes with another. “Very little has been 
written from the standpoint of that very large number of 
clergy who, during the different crises of the long period 
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of the English Reformation, sought to reconcile their con- 
sciences and convictions with the various changes imposed 
on them by those who for the time being were in autho- 
rity—Vicars of Bray some have styled them,” and Martin 
Blake may be placed among them. 


FICTION 


Edward and I and Mrs. Honeybun. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s. net.) 


One would have to search long and travel far before 
running across two such happy, and we might add delight- 
ful, mortals as the Edward and I of this sparkling and 
pleasant story. There are few who would meet misfor- 
tune in the face and set about conquering cruel circum- 
stance with the same rare spirit as did these two people. 
But we must not forget that they had the assistance of 
Mrs. Honeybun, a very estimable though curious person- 
ality. Nevertheless, it was indeed a wide and forlorn gulf 
that stretched between the palatial splendours of Estcourt 
House, Park Lane, and the rural sordidness of the White 
House, King’s Chevral. Yet it was traversed under the 
sweet and inspiriting influence of true love, so that the 
mountains became as little hills, and the barren ways rose- 
strewn paths. The story has a pure and refreshing effect on 
the mind of the reader, which even the besetting weak- 
nesses of Lady Avon or the plebeian graces and airs of 
Mrs. Spink fail to destroy. Poor Aunt Tabitha’s well- 
meaning idiosyncracies produce a charming piece of 
xomance at the end; but then it might be held that Edward 
and I were but mere ideals, and that the only real charac- 
ters were Lord and Lady Avon and Mrs. Spink. It will be 
best for the readers to judge for themselves. They will 
thoroughly enjoy the book, even if they do not believe the 
svhole of it. 


By Kare Horny. 


Lhe Human Cobweb: A Romance of Old Peking. By B. L. 
Pornam Weare. (Macmillan. 6s.) 


“THe Human Copwes” is a book to be recommended. It 
is a thoroughly well-written novel with a good deal of 
sober observation of human nature in it. The scene is 
laid in China of 1898, when after munch wavering the 
Chinese Government decided to permit the construction of 
railways with foreign capital. It was a time of sharp com- 
petition between syndicates of different European’ 
countries, and Peter Kerr has a scheme, “ the conquest of 
China by commonsense methods”—the building of some 
six thousand miles of railways designed so that all the 
important centres of the Empire should be linked up. 
Arrived in China, Kerr does not find commonsense 
methods so plausible. In this land of mystery and 
intrigue some important papers are stolen from his 
despatch-box by Mme. Boisrogon, the wife of a rival “ con- 
cessionaire,” with whom he has a passing love affair, with 
the result that his great comprehensive scheme is brought 
to nothing. Kerr’s education at the hands of the Italian, 
Lorenzo, and his initiation into “ what looked like opera 
Souffe, but was really Oriental business,” are skilfully told ; 
while Carnot, the Swiss hotel-keeper, as much at home in 
international or native politics as he was in the art of 
running an hotel; and Lorenzo, that medieval-minded yet 
philosophic man of business, who succeeds in gaining his 
concession where Kerr has failed, are extraordinarily 
clever and painstaking studies. The financial schemes 
detailed and hinted at throughout the book are very 
plausible, in great contrast to the thinness of most novels. 


Pretty Barbara. By AwntHony Dyuurneton. (Stanley 


Paul. 6s.) 


“Pretty BarBaRa” is an ingenious novel of the Rurita- 
mian type, and full of romantic incident. Barbara, 
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Countess von Stein, is a factor in the history of Kronen- 
burg, in the reign of “that most fickle of European 
monarchs,” Joachim II. She spends money as recklessly 
as the Pompadour. She does what she likes with the 


; King, and with the unfortunate man who is known as “ the 


Countess von Stein’s husband.” The race of Stein is the 
greatest in the kingdom, and its tradition is an unwaver- 
ing devotion to the royal house. “In the far-off days of 
King Wolfgang,” a Stein was wrongfully accused of treason 
and ordered to the block by the King. Moved by some 
impulse of remorse, Wolfgang met the prisoner and 
inquired whether he had no protest to offer against his 
sentence. The old man answered simply, “ What the King 
does, is well done,” and the saying is now the motto of 
this loyal family. In spite of the humiliation of his posi- 
tion, though Joachim has robbed him of his wife and his 
son, von Stein is still bound in the “ terrible traditional 
trammels of loyalty to the Sovereign”; and though he 
wavers for a day in his allegiance, on discovering an 
anarchist plot, his last and perhaps instinctive impulse is 
to save the King’s life at the expense of his own. Plus 
roynliste que le rot, he dies with the motto of his house, 
© quod facit rex, bene fit,” on his lips; but Joachim and the 
Countess Barbara are spared to “a length of unworthy 
days.” 


A Year Out of Life. By Mary E. Watter. (Melrose. 6s.) 


Tuts book is written with the hope that “all true 
Americans and true Germans in reading it will understand 
one another a little better”; but we are afraid it adds 
little to our knowledge of the nations. The heroine,. 
Nathalie Felton, is an exceedingly patriotic American. 
“T was an American, and I thanked God for it,” she says 
somewhere. She “does” Germany one year, and during 
her ‘stay offers to translate the works of a famous German 
author, an exponent of the realist school in fiction. They 
exchange sentimental letters, and finally an interview is 
arranged in Dresden. We are told that the German 
author’s letters are something more than letters, in that 
“ they are expressions of a masterful personality not without 
great charm”; but there is no great charm to be found in 
the insipid correspondence. The “famous author” pro- 
poses, is rejected, and marries someone else; ‘since then 
no word, no greeting, no inquiry, no sound on the part of 
either—only a silence as from beyond the flaming ram- 
parts of the world ””—a very fortunate conclusion. 





THIS GREAT AND WIDE SEA 


A FINE episode in Greek history is the famous march 
of the Ten Thousand with Xenophon, and the story reaches 
its climax when the shout of @déAacca Oidacca arose 
as the summit of the hill was gained, and the army 
sighted the sea that meant home for them. That glad 
ery of the weary marchers reveals, in some measure, the 
strange affection which the Greeks had for the sea, and 
its strong appeal to their imagination. Full of peril, sad 
with the dumb cry of its unnumbered dead, yet wholly 
beautiful and divine, the restless sea was always beating 
against their coasts. While offering a livelihood to the 
fisherman, and the rich prize of commerce to the merchant, 
it was ever luring men to leave the safe, firm earth, and 
to venture on its bosom in their fragile vessels. Unchang- 
ing in vastness, yet never for two minutes the same; 
regular in its ebb and flow; teeming with strange life; 
bitter of taste, exhilarating in scent, cleansing and 
strengthening—what wonder if it roused the childlike 
imagination of Hellas to a delighted awe? 

The mystery of it is reflected in Greek mythology. 
Aphrodite was born of the soft foam of the sea; the 
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mother of Achilles was silver-footed Thetis, the old sea- 
king’s daughter. She dwelt far down in the ocean depths, 
but she heard the cry of her mortal son, as he stood “on 
the beach of the hoary deep, gazing over the boundless 
main, and uttered many a prayer to his dear mother, 
stretching forth his arms.” Again, the legend of the con- 
test between Athene and Poseidon for the soil of Attica, 
seems to echo the idea of Ocean's power in the fortunes 
of men. Athene with her olive was finally accounted 
greater than Poseidon with his salt spring, but the contest 
was no unequal one, for Athens was bound by close ties 
to the sea. 


Perhaps it was the bitterness of the ocean's taste, or | 


perhaps it was the cleanness of its ever moving waters, or 
some early know'edge of its healthful properties, that 
taught the Greeks to regard it as a purifying element. This 
was a natural instinct, and Keats expresses it in his lines: 


“The moving waters at their priest-like task 
Of pure ablution round earth’s human shores.” 


In the Iliad there seems to be a clear idea of ritual puri- 
fication from guilt by sea-water. Agamemnon, having 
despatched fair-faced Chryseis with conciliatory gifts to her 
father, “bade the hosts cleanse themselves. And they 
began to cleanse themselves, and the off-scourings they 
cast into the sea.” After this they were freed from the 
pollution incurred by the wrong done to Chryses. In later 
days a similar purification was part of the festival of the 
Eleusinian mysteries; for on the first day of the festival, 
amid cries of dAade prota: (“Seawurd, ch ye initiated |’) 
the initiated went down to the shore, and cleansed them- 
selves in the sait water; the holy rites cf Elsusis demanded 
some such special purification. “The vuiceless children of 
the undefiled,” an Aschylean name for fi-h, again recalls 
the conception of the ocean's purity. 

The sea was wonderful, partly by reason of the wonders 
contained in it: the evil-smelling seals; the cuttlefish, of 
which Homer speaks as being torn up from its bed with 
pebbles still clinging to its arms; the strange creatures of 
the deep such as poor fishermen found on the beach after 
a storm, and offeréd up to the ocean gods; and the half- 
imaginary monsters which caused much apprehension to 
shipwrecked Odysseus. Of all the Homeric adjectives 
ixdvdas is cne of the most delightful. ° 

&s Sdvepor 80 mdvrov dpiverov ixOuderta, (“and as two 
winds stir up the fishful sea,”) begins one of the fine 
similes in the Iliad. The word breathes the spirit of the 
Psalmist: “The earth is full of Thy riches; so is this 
great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping innumer- 
able, both small and great beasts. There go the ships; 
there is that leviathan, who Thou hast made to play 
therein.” 

The poetry of Greece is rich in sea colour. No descrip- 
tion could be half so vivid as some of the single adjectives 
of the Homeric poems—oivoy, the wine dark, ioé.dys, the 
violet colourel; oAvpAvicBos, the blustering; and the 
words denoting size, the boundless, the unlimited, the deep- 
hollowed—dréipwy, dméipitos, peyaxyrys. Whenever Homer 
speaks of the sea, he sends to our nostrils, across the 
ages, a breath of the clean, salt spray that hissed beneath 
the Argive kee's; or we see the leap and flash of the 
watery paths, or hear the west wind sounding over the 
wine-dark waves. 

The extraordinary pictorial power of the Hellenic lan- 
guage, whereby three or four words can call up a clear 
and lasting image, is well illustrated by the famous words 
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of Prometheus, as he appeals in his agony to the great 
world of nature : ; 

TW )/TUN TEKUPATWY 

dvipOpov yé Aacpa (“the countless laugh- 
ter of the ocean waves.”). Here are four words, but what a 
picture they convey, of sea ripples dancing in the sun, and 
lapping against some rock or pier. 

The dpa wovrias dupa (“ wind, oh! wind of the deep”) 
of the Trojan women in Hecuba, is the very sigh of the 
wind itself; and the lines from MHippolytus, where 
Dictynna is said to haunt the dried-up mere— 


“For the Deep’s dry floor is her easy way 
And she moves in the salt wet whirl of the spray” 


(Prof. Murray)--8ivats év voriacs dApas—strike the mind like 
a gust of salt-laden wind blowing in from a boisterous 
sea. 

It was an oft-recurring idea among the ancients, how, 
long ago, in the dim ages of the past, the seas had been 
appointed by the gods to sever the lands from one another, 
and ships had been unknown, and no one had ventured 
forth upon the deep. The thought of the ship Argo first 
breaking into the untraversed waters was a favourite one 
in the Greek poets, and was reflected in Latin writers. Yet 
here it appeared as a distorted reflection of the old idea, 
for, roughly speaking, the Latin imagination was struck 
by the horrors of the sea, while the Greek was rather 
alive to its joys. Of course, in Greek literature also, 
where this subject is handled, an undertone of sadness is 
sometimes left, as in Hesiod, and, naturally, in the 
epitaphs of shipwrecked sailors in the Anthology. Judg- 
ing from these, we might even say that a hatred of the 
sea characterised the Greek race. Yet this is not the 
predominant feeling; before it is the glad free affection 
for the watery ways which is to be expected of that sea- 
faring people. There is a hearty sympathy expressed in 
the Homeric description of the Pheacians: 


ob yap arjceror pede Bids ob5é dapéerpy 

GAN iorot Kai éperma vedv Kat vijes tizae 

How ayadrAdpevor ToAtny Tepdwor Oidragcay. 
“for the Pheacians reck not of bow nor quiver, but of 
masts and oars of ships and trim vessels, wherein delight 
ing they traverse the hoary deep.” Likewise there is & 
suspicion of contempt for the Cyclopes, “ among whom are 
no ships vermilion-cheeked, nor shipwrights to make well- 
benched ships, which should travel to all cities, as oft- 
times men cross the sea to one another in their ships.” 

Among the blessings which Prometheus bestowed on 

primitive man was knowledge of shipbuilding and sea 
faring. He taught them numbers, and the building of 
houses, divination, and the use of the ores that lie buried 
in the earth; “and none other than I,” he declared, 
“devised those sea-roving, canvas-winged chariots of 
sailors.” 


GudracodrAa xra Sobris d .\as dvt’ épod 
Awortep’ pe vavridwy éxypara. 

Roman writers still gave Prometheus the credit for this 
invention, but in their view it was a curse and no bless- 
ing, and they frequently expressed the old Hesiodic idea 
that it was a bold and wicked race of men who had learned 
to surpass the divinely appointed barriers of the ocean. 

“ Tmpiae 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada” 
(“ Wilfully our ships o’erleap the forbidden waves”), said 
Horace, who was frankly a coward as regards the sea. In 
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his opinion it was a bold, foolhardy man who first 
launched his vessel on the cruel waters, while the merchant 
who visited the Atlantic wave unscathed several times a 
year must indeed be a special favourite of the gods. Other 
Romans show the same attitude, which is strikingly 
different from that of the average Greek. For him the 
risks and dangers of navigation had a healthy joy, and he 
exalted in the tough struggle with Nature, like the hardy 
Norsemen, and like the Devonshire fisher friends of 
Stephen Reynolds, “’Iwas ‘Look out! Damme, look 
out! Here's a swell coming! Get her head to it or we’m 
over. Gude for us!’ Some of the waves, rising and top- 
ping in the shallow water over the rocks, seemed to make 
the Cock Robin sit upright on her stern like a dog begging, 
and the higher the seas rose the more we gloried in them. 
Sufficient for the moment was the wave thereof. We 
swore at each other in a kind of chant. I had 
such a curious feeling of being in the sea—as much a part 
of it as the waves themselves—that the affair ceased to 
be a struggle. It became a glorious great big game.” 
“Many are the wonders of the world,” saith Sophocles, 
“but nought is more wonderful than Man. For he passes 
across the hoary sea in the stormy spray, crossing beneath 
the waves that surge around him.” To the Latins the 
struggle seemed an ill-matched one, for the deep conquered 
by treachery. Thus Lucretius counts it as a lost blessing 
of pre-historic days that “the swollen waters of the sea 
did not then dash men and boats against the rocks. Idly, 
fruitlessly, and in vain did the deep oft rise and rage and 
lightly drop its empty threats, for the crafty allurement 
of the calm water could not entice anyone into its 
treachery with laughing waves. In those days the wicked 
science of sailing lay dark and unknown.” Yet still the 
beauty of the crafty element made itself felt, as in the 
Lucretian line— 


“jam mare velivolis florebat puppibus.” 


(“ now the sea blossomed with sail-winged ships.”) 

To Virgil likewise Nature revealed all the loveliness of 
the salt deep, hut he too was haunted by the sad murmur 
of the brooding siorm, and outward beauty could not make 
him forget the horrors of shipwreck or the wild rage of a 
storm let loose upon the waves. So in the earthly paradise 
of which he dreamed, seafaring was to be no more. 


Cedet et ipse mari vector, nec nautica pinus 
Mutabit merces; omnis feret omnia tellus. 


(And the sailor himself shall quit the sea, nor shall the 
voyaging pine exchange her merchandise; every land 
shall yield all things.) 


Even the briefest study of this subject would be incom. 


plete without an allusion to the mysterious end which 
was prophesied for Odysseus. After all his wanderings he 
is restored to his home and his faithful wife; but still in 
his heart is the knowledge of yet other roamings to come. 
He is to travel on and on to many cities of men, carrying 
an oar, until he comes to a place where men know not the 
sea, nor eat their food mixed with salt; nor know they 
ruddy-cheeked ships, nor smoothed oars, which are the 
wings of ships. (This was indeed a strange, far-away 
land.) And his sign shall be when a man meeting him 
thinks his oar to be a-winnowing fan.* Then he is to 
plant his oar in the ground, and make fair sacrifice to 
Lord Poseidon, and return home again, and sacrifice to 
all the immortal gods. “And death,” he tells his wife, 
“shall come unto me from the sea-—a very gentle one— 
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that shall slay me when I am bowed beneath a soft old 
age.” What was this mysterious, kindly death? What- 
ever it was, it was fitting that he who had in life been 
tossed to and fro over the sea should in the end be called 
away by a gentle summons from the sea. 


From the mythical days of the lord of sea-girt Ithaca 
to the proud sea victory of Salamis, and onward through 
the changing fortunes of the race, Greece was wedded to 
the sea. One of the most touchingly beautiful revelations 
of this Hellenic affection for the salt waves comes from 
the epitaph on the grave of some Greek exiles in Persia, 
men of Eretria who died far away from home :— 


olde ror’ "Avyatoio BapyBpopoy oldpa Aurovres 
*ExBardvey medio xecpeba percariv, 
: ‘ Suita gate han 
xautpe xAuTH wore Tarpis ‘Eperpia, xaiper AGjvat, 
yétroves "EvBoiys, xatpe Oidaocn piry. 


(“We who once left the deep roaring wave of the Agean 
lie here in the heart of Ecbatana’s plain. Farewell, thou 
famed Eretria, once our fatherland; farewell, oh Athens, 
neighbour of Euboea; farewell, beloved sea! ”) 





THE DEATH OF ORPHEUS 


A BaccHaNALiaN DivHYRAMB 


Orrnevs: “Now will I thrill my silver lyre and sing with 
the sweet fervour of the Lemnian god who hearkens in his 
starry fastnesses unto the discourse of lone Orpheus. The 
orbs of night pierce sadly through the pines that stay their 
dusky boughs to list to me, and faint ’mid their own per- 
fumes whisper ‘Hush!’ to the stray zephyrs that would 
play with them and still Aeolus with a vague rebuke. 
The wildered things on Mount Rhodope pause and draw 
around me in a charmed ring, the spotted libbard with the 
smooth shy fawn, the creeping asp and wistfu] gazing 
kine, all these swell my Circéan audience. And far away 
the blown, fleet troops of Pan, goat-footed, with strong 
savour of low beasts and wrying chaplets set on wicked 
horns ’bove faces lean and sharp with daedal mirth stop in 
their headlong clatter down the hills and smk entrancéd 
in a huddled rout beneath my spells by Muses most 
approved. See how old Pan nods drowsing o’er his pipes 
that hold the pale, sad soul of Syrint fast, how dryads, 
fauns, and satyrs lie aswoon amid the river flags, and 
lamias grow wan of cheek as with mandragora. Yea, I 
am lord upon Rhodopis that bears the strange name of the 
Egyptian witch who throneth on the pyramids at night 
and lures the Lyhian by her drifting notes and richest 
shimmer of her yellow hair to sure destruction in her 
magian craft. 

“O mortals, mortals! do not play with gods and have 
no dalliance with wizardry! Ask not to see the Veiled 
Truth or mock Latona stooping down to drink at streams 
of living waters, nor yield to the charm of Demeter amid 
the winnowed corn as frail Iasion, lest the livid bolt of 
Zeus blast your rash iniquities! 0, attend unto the teach- 
ing of wise Orpheus, whom sorrow, the great master. 
learned these things. Was I not joyous with Eurydice? 
Fair was my virgin love as lilies are. Her limbs were 
whiter than the Cyprian’s arising from the blue golf of 
the sea yet kissed from keen, cool lappings of the foam ; 
there was a thridded rose on either lip, and hyacinthine 
mysteries were her eyes hung by the drowsy fringes of her 
lids. Her hair was warm as wheat beneath the sun, and 
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diffuse of pure air and zedoary that scents the plains of 
the Panchaean land, and saffron as the spring were all her 
robes, fastened upon each shoulder by dove-wings. My 
Galatea, my Eurydice! I would pile Pelion upon Ossa 
now to gain the heaven of a single kiss from thy small, 
perfume-bearing mouth, or feel thy tender, dawn-tipped 
fingers on my face. O, why, when sporting blithely ’mid 


thy hand-maidens, did one sleek, shiny viper sting the foot | 


that had so often lain within my palm, when thou cam’st 
wrapped in unguent linen stuffs, divinely chill back from 
thy matin bath? Now art thou very far and mournful in 
thy Acherusian haunt, Eurydice. Would I were with thee 
by the Stygian flow of lamentations and had share within 
thy dim, unplumbed forgetfulness of life. Did I not go 
down through the fiendish gate past fearsome Cerberus, 
whose very foam breeds round him poisonously in dells of 
bane and venomed flowers? Yea, to the utmost core of 


Hell I forced to rescue thee, from the sick, puling sprites | 


that trend, eternal penance by the waterside with moan and 
thin, wrung hands. 


dim garden lie the seeds of Life, where she leaned slum- 


brous ’neath her high gold crown against the solemn side | 


of the Plutonic lord who stole her even as the snake stole 
thee from the embroidered Ennian fields wherein she 
gaged the vague, sweet joy of maiden dreams. O, soft I 
tuned as nightingale who cries for Itylus, as lark upsoar- 
ing from fresh morning fields, as sirens luting o’er the 
waves by noon or vestals hymning for slain Adonais. The 
eagle left racked Tityus at rest, the seven sad princesses 
drooped their urns, and Irion paused beside Sisyphus, 
whose white beard wreathed as white mist round his stone 
All, all had peace in Hades as I sang, even the Furies 


ceased their hideous chant and Proserpina’s tears dropped | 


as slow rain smites on the palely verdancies of spring and 
buds renascent ’mid their languid dreams; e’en so the 
indolent current of her ruth ran glamorously a-down her 
slackened face. Yet when I turned my head I lost thee, 
love, and thou wert snatched back in the gaping jaws of 
sable Hades, stretching forth thine arms with piteous 
prayer in thy violet eyes, and I was left again on earth 
alone. O sweet, since then I find no rest amid the 
Thracian steeps; no balsam for the wound within my 
breast, although the mages gave me philtres, and for three 
long nights I sat upon the hills beneath the frozen stars 
with the old wizards of bleak Epirus who know to raise the 
spirits of the dead. But all was vain, for thou art surely 
banned and-prisoned ’neath the Alcyonian mere whereon 
shake the blue lotus of the dusk! Eurydice, Eurydice!” 

First Maenad (lying in a grove): “Hist! Fallen sisters! 
What a mournful sound beats on mine ears where dizzy 
Lesbian wine rushes empurpled by my dizzier blood. I 
loathe thee, O thou funeral chant, thou pyre of hope and 
arrogant, delicious life!” 

Second Maenad: “Io! The pine-needles had pricked 
my body sore and fragrant when I woke here this grey 
morn with drunken films upon my moony eyes, and I have 


o’er my bosom and I choked with my hands. Ah—h, the 
green bitterness of lizard blood!” 

Third Maenad: “I had a water-rat that was quite 
moist. I'll set an ivy chaplet in my hair and twine 
my locks into Erynnian snakes.” 

Fourth Maenad: “Ho! old Cottyto! I'd be Semele, if 
lightnings lulled the throbbing of my veins. Harsh Zeus, 
come!” 

Fifth Maenad: “ Oh, oh, I dvead! Nay, ’tis not he, the 
god, for whom thou croakest with such brackish sobs! It 


Go ogle : 





I braved the throne of her in whose | 





was the moon that looped its front between the pine-tops 
for a space. O Moon, like a Thessalian witch I'll hail 
down from heaven with a spell and eldritch cries and 
beaten tambourines! ” 


Sixth Maenad: “See how I weep with spent delight 
more tense than honey from old Imolus Dionysos 
Meilichius! Will such tears not turn to amber as the 
Heliads do?” 


Orpheus (heard from afar): “I can but lilt thy name, 
Eurydice, for its rare syllables enshrine my world and all 
the aether dight cerulean amid its silver swarms, Eury- 
dice!’ 

First Maenad: “Thou ill-starred dirger of the lotus 
pipe! Mirth is as rare as birds’ milk in thy song. Thou 
dost offend me! Canst thou not adore the village god of 
Eleutherea, who conquered darkling Eastern hordes and 
was hailed Emperor of the Orient in Perse and desert- 
ridden Araby also? He knocked at hundred-gated Thebes 
till its gates unclosed before the ivory wand admitting him 
and his mixed followers. Teiresias linked with Cadmus, 
Silenus jogged on his unkempt ass; they honoured them 
in Boetia and Athene. O thou who sleepest in the wintry 
months to wake once more and flourish in the Lent! 
Tacchus, strangest Eleusinian, to whom the wolf fawns 
and the trinal band of mystic sisters that hold queen- 
ship o’er corn, oil, and wine pay tribute. High Keramic 
sire, thyself from lightnings riven giving lightning back, 


| for whom we loose the fillets in our hair, who changed the 





' with beryl horns, to tear for supple fingers! 





proud daughters of Minyas, labouring o’er baskets of fine 
filigree and plaited reeds and osiers into bats ’mid smoke 
and fire, because they dared to mock thy holy days and 
toil, ’gainst the supreme command derisively. Staining 
our faces with the lees of wine we join thy mad proces 
sions in the night and vest ourselves within the savage 
skin of lynxes, hymning on the boxwood flute such music 
as rejoices the hoar years of Cybele, the mother of the 
gods wearing her turret head-dress, and drawn forth by 
tawny lions out of Dindymus. Hearken to our voices, fierce 
as vineyard noise, and shrilling as those priestesses that 
call thy lovely image from the thralléd sea at Elis. 0 
thou god, born in the home of Phrygian basilisks, and 
laughing ’neath thy dark, anointed locks with Ariadne on 
Cithaéron’s heights. Hé! how the Titan woods resound 
thy glee and the spilt wine runs burning o’er the breasts 
of the drunk, babbling revellers at thy feet!” 

Second Maenad: “Give me blood! A white, siow bull 
Ha! To 
be a Priestess of the Earth an’ suck the reeking flesh of 
goats. An antelope, a fawn, a ewe, aram! Fleece, horns 
and hooves, hair, hide and bones! Aj, ai, to drink some 
blood!” 

Third Maenad: “I have heard it said a single stab 
from vine-wreathed thyrsus strikes with madness.” 

Fourth Maenad: “ And then Agave wrenched the head 


: ; | of Pentheus from off the mangled trunk and bore it home- 
lain e’er since so wondrous still that a lank lizard scuttled | 


ward ’mid triumphant shout. A Spartan mother sprung 
from dragon’s teeth! Her sisters, these Sidonians with 
red wrists, Ino and Autonoé laughed thereat, till all the 
palace lintels quivered and shook. And Agave thought 
her son’s head was a lion’s, and she combed its blood 
stained hair before her burnished glass from royal Tyre 
and blew with gusty breath on the close eyelashes to see 
the film of death in the white eyes. Long have they 
sunken in that withered skull and the full flesh is 
shrivelled long ago. But yet——” 

Orpheus: “Return and break the barriers of Hell, 
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Eurydice! Let all the power of thy love o’ercome invio- 
lable guardians of the deep and burst from bondage and 
forsake thy shroud!” 

ea Maenad: “Leap up and slay that voice—I hate 
it 

Second Maenad: “Light the torches! Scream and 
dance and clap, beat cymbals; let us slay it ravenously !” 

Third Maenad: “How our flames hiss! See, on the 
summit of yon slope he sits amid enchanted beasts. Oh, 
we will have a goodly harvest now!” 

Second Maenad: “I'll drip in gore e’en as Tisiphone! 
Evoé Bacche, O Iacche, and Io Bacche, Bacche Sabae! 
Evoé! Evoé!” 

Fourth Maenad: “Rush upon him with loud howls. 
The god is in me! Bacchus Bimater! ” 

Fifth Maenad: “Lyaeus! Sabazius! 
therios! Omophagus! Eheu!” 

Sixth Maenad: “Io! We are upon him. Ha, the sacri- 
fice! Ha, thou dost shiver, thou art ripe for knives.” 

Orpheus: “Hold, furies, hold! I am 

Second Maenad: “ Marsyas, and we'll flay thee. 
at last!” 

Seventh Maenad: “See, the hot hail of branches, clods 
and stones on him! Rain! Rain!” 

Orpheus: “ Woe, woe is me! I die!” 

A Maenad: “Now we will rend this newer Pentheus!” 

Second Maenad: “How the blood bounds! Bacche! 
Let me but dip my pine-cone in it once to make its sweet 
flow bitterer than gall!” 

Another: “Hurl down his head into the briny stream 
and split his lolling tongue. Alack, ’tis done!” 

First Maenad: “What's this? Pan weepeth ’mid his 
fauns and skirls for Orpheus! Sweet Orpheus! ” 

Second Maenad: “ How the kine low! The trees sob 
eerily, there is bird-song to-night. Ho, all drips, tears, 
and moans most piteously. I shall turn cold, despite my 
brimming cups.” 

Third Maenad: “Hark, the continuous roar! It swells 
into a vasty and all-conquering surge, e’en as the clamour 
of roused Oceantids, the forest tosses like « sea in storm, 
and yells with tempest. Ah—h, I fear the thundrous 
oracle. "Tis Zeus speaking through the blizzard wood 
e’en as he roars through the Dodonian groves.” 

Fourth Maenad: “Oh, oh, the lightnings breed! O blue- 
ribbed, panic flames! Cover your faces lest they blast 
you. Oh—h! the yellow forks snaking from tree to tree! 
Hu! We are.smitten—Bacchus comes in rage! I see 
him rushing through the vivid glare, the falling grapes 
roll like black blood congealed from his pent brows, and 
all his face is dense with wall on wall of quivrous, godly 
wrath. O terror, terror! O this Gorgon hour!” 

Another: “ Nemesis and Tartarus he hath passed ! 
still the air is thick with sulphurous fumes!” 

- A Becond: “ Do not rejoice, thou fool. It was a curse.” 

First Maenad: “Io! His anger worketh silently. Me- 
feels so strange! As if my warm blood merged to thin, 
sick sap within my limbs and changed.” 

- Second Maenad: “Look, look! My feet are rooting 
to the ground, my toes seize on the soil in fibres tenuous 
with vernal greed and life:” 

Third Maenad: “TI ache! 
me!” 

Fourth Maenad: “Bacchus, thou art avenged! The 
bark is closing round my gasping throat, and my hair 
turns to heavy, clashing boughs.” : 

Fifth Maenad: “The cramp of Hamadryads twists my 
thighs! Sisters, we are undone!” R. M. B. 


Lenaeus! Eleu- 
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See, 


IT ache! Ai, how thou stiflest 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


VOX STELLARUM. 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY. 


Sin,—One may as well try to extract. sunbeams from a 
tomato, or starlight from a rose, as strive to extract facts 
from people who subserve to amphibological vaticinationes. 
There appears to be a lurking suspicion behind minds steeped 
in astrology that were it not fur the “ignorant’’ or “ preju- 
diced” opponents’ silly positiun, the action, or, more correctly 
speaking, the power of the police, and of those whom othe: 
stars compel to combat astrology, this beautiful planet would 
become a paradise for born astrulugers, History, if it repeats 
itself, is rather against this. Further, to attack a beloved 
system with “verbiage”? and “ invective’? is, indeed, saeri- 
legious. But, “recondemnation’’ and “invectives’’ are net 
synonymous terms. 

This child-like naivery, or knavery, is easily detected by 
those who can see through the euphemistic writings which sup- 
port a hydra-headed divinity. The mantic arts have been upheld 
and perpetuated in this manner as far back as we can trace. 

The proverbial complacency of an astrologer is easily upset 
when he finds himself under the searchlight of an opponent : 
he does not then try to shirk difficulties, he simply makes a 
feeble effort to cloak them by drawing a red herring across 
the track sophistically; he admits the necessity for further 
investigation, but has a method peculiar to himself for the 
purpose of discovering truth; for him, to investigate scien- 
tifically, to think out astrological conundrums locically, or 
adopt a theological method, is about one of the last thoughts 
that will enter his mind, or strike him as being reasonable 
or rational. Students, and scientists in particular, must 
investigate astrology with an open and unprejudiced mind— 
open and unprejudiced for astrology alone -then they will 
understand astrology, and love it) One may thus become a 
“true astrologer’? and believe “that the sun is the body of 
the Logos of this solar system, ‘in Him we live and move, 
and have our being.’ The planets are His angels, being modi- 
fications in the consciousness of the Logus.’? Further, that 
“astrology explains the harmony of the spheres, and a correct 
knowledge of its teachings must elevate and raise every 
individual consciousness.’’ This exponent, I have no doubt, 
if pressed, can supply proof for all he says; it may not prove 
satisfying proof for all, but sufticiently strong for those whe 
may prefer life in a Tibetan astrologieal temple or ino sone 
sequestered nook in a jungle in some remote part of Tndia 
However, Mr. E. W. Maunier stigmatised this as a survival 
of paganisin, but this astrological genius preferred the appella- 
tion “pantheism.”? Tt may interest some readers to knew 
this “trne astrologer’? has reduced his twenty-five wiinca 
horoscope to five guineas, cash in advance. 

With regard to the proof about the Siamese twins’ birth 
at the same moment, I have proof, only on paper. that they 
were said to be born in a certain year. I do not think a year 
elapse: between the first breath or ery of one and that of 
the other. But for an astrologer to complain about proof net 
lheing available for such an occurrence (actual moment of each 
birth) rather startles one who knows that astrologers can only 
(except under their own activities) at their best obtain approxi- 
mate time of birth for any horoscope they cast. 

In proceeding with this question, T fecl it advisable to 
adopt the Socratic method and ask what astrologers mean by 
the term birth or born. An authority on matters astrological 
tells us that a child is born when it takes its first breath, on 
being pressed says the first. regular breath. In some other 
“numerous writings of the best astrologers,” T find that the 
first cry is to be taken into account ; but I know an individual 
who did not cry till hours had passed from the time he tock 
his first recular breath. Mr. Mce refers to the necessity for 
the accuracy of time in regard to genethliacal astrology 
(nativities). To this branch.”’ he says. he “has devoted much 
time,’? and admits having had some failures. I take this te 
mean complete failures, for as far as I can penetrate intyu 
these matters 50 per cent. correct prognostications is an excel- 
lent. achievement. 

Under these conditions, and for argument's sake only, I do 
not feel it at all unreasonable to ask astrologers, who tahe 
money for predicting out of the pockets of the ignorant an! 
credulous, whether they are acting justly towards their neigh- 
hours ; or, whether planetary influences incline people to part 
with their money. To know that predictions are false, unless 
the correct moment of birth is given, seems to imply frandu- 
Jeney or false pretences. 

Personally, T cannot help concluding from Mr. Mee’s letter 
that sophistry is another element under the guise of a fig-leaf 
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doing the duty of a covering fur astrulogical ignorance ; and 
I challenge any astrologer under the sun to prove to me that 
the horoscope per se “reveals a body of details as to the 
character of an individual, and the probable trend of his life.” 

Lastly. would any astrologer, with all his “soul wisdom,” 
kindly inform us what is meant astrologically when the term 
~herédity’’ is used?) There may be an astrolozer about who 
has been inclined to study this subject, and I am certain that 
there are many followers of Darwin, Mendel, Weismann, and 
others who would be delighted to know the low and the why 
of phenomena underlying heredity, transmission, variation, 
ete. It is of no use referring these genilemen to planetary 
influences as the only solution. Those astrologers who have 
not the time or inclination to dive into the fat volumes of 
the worthies mentioned above, if they will be advised by me, 
should look throush Dr. Salechy's (a personality well known 
to readers of Tie Acapemy) “ Heredity’ carefully ; this work 
will give them much to think about if they will let iafuition 
alone for a time. E 

T do hepe some of the above questions will be answered, even 
briefly. Uf astrologers want to edify us, now is their oppor- 
tunity. 

As a parting word of advice, in all humility T would advise 
any persen fo search the writings of the best astrologers 
(it is a great pity Mr. Mee did not mention some of their 
names) and master those writings, but do not allow them to 
master the searcher. Gro. Priuirs. 





To the Editor of Tur Acaprwy. 


Srr,—-As the astrologers do not seem able to demonstrate one 
fact to establish their claim that there is such a thing as astral 
influence, and, on the other hand, they admit that heredity. 
environment, and education count for a good deal, it would 
perhaps be as well to leave the matter to those who are satis- 
fied to believe anything—and all the more willing to believe 
the less fonndation there is for such belief. DIspeLieven. 


“THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY.” 
To the Editor of Tam Acapesry. 


Sir,—At the end of the netice of my book, “The Aute- 
biography,”’ appearing in your issue of January 15, the reviewer 
asks why the Latin phrase “mulier cui fel defuisse existimo” 
should be translated as “a woman who seemed to be without 
skin.’’ It gives me pleasure to refer him to that fascinating 
volume, Mr. Henry Morley’s “Life of Girolamo Cardano,” 
wherein he will find a similar translation, and also, if he likes, 
to Professor L. Mantovani’s “Vita di Cardano,” where the 
worl appears as the Italian prlle. 

Cardan here evidently makes use of the Teutonised form of 
the Latin pellis; and he is not alone among his contemporaries 
in so doing. Due weight must be given to the particular 
difficulties and obscurities of Cardan’s prose thronzhout, for 
which causes both personal and psychological are responsible. 
The student to-day may not always agree with the renderings 
of Mr. Morley and Professor Mantovani; yet in this esnecial 
instance there seems no reason for differing with them. 

Aywa Ropeson Brrr. 

246, South Twenty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 

February 3, 1910. 


A SOCIALIST DESCENDANT OF KINGS. 
To the Editor of Tne AcapEsry. 


Sin,—In your issue of the Sth, I observe that a quoted 
referenee is made to Mr. Cunninghame Graham as a 
condant of kings."’ Would you, therefore, allow me to 
point cut that the late owner of Gartmore possesses not a 
drop more of reyal blood in his veins than does Mr. Keir 
Hardie, Mr. Will Crooks, or any other of his engaging 
comrades J ac 





It is true that this a: ostle of equality has actually advanced | 


a claim to the dermant Earldom of Menteith, which was 
originally vested in a younser branch of the royal line of 
Stuart, though the creation was ene pricr to the accession of 
Robert If. t» the throne of Scotland. The Stuart carhlom of 
Menteith. however, became extinct in 1425. and in 1427 the 
title was bestowed upon Malise Graham, Earl of Strathern 
The Graham earldom, to which Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
has brouzht forward an 311-ounded pretension, lapsed in 1694. 
but in what way a more than dubious claim to represent the 
Steathern Grahams connects this red-rag ranter with the 
Stuart monarchs it is left only to Socialists to perceive. 


Go ogle 


Mr. Cunninghame Graham is none the less a landed pro- 
prictor, subsisting comfortably on unearned increment and 
pocketing what rightfully, by his own showing, ought to be 
divided among his compatriots. If it be “swag”? (observe 
the elegance of the diction revelled in by the descendant of 
kinys) to build Dreadnoughts, it would be interesting to learn 
the exact nature of a term fitted to describe so blatant a form 
of hypocrisy. 

Whilst it is possible that in the days of Dr. Johnson 
patriotism) may have been the last refuge of a scoundrel, 
humanitarianism is assuredly the last refuge of one in the 
days of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Keir Hardie. and Mrs. Pank- 
hurst. ; T. Datrympre Duncan. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Buc!s 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was Py 
sented to the town to form a Memoria! and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
ey ieon Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
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romantic reading, and Mr. Hamel handles his material with dexterity and f ree. 
In his glowing jages he seizes every opportunity for lively and impress.ve 
descr j.tion. ’ 
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hand, a fascinating manner, and an entire absence ofp e entiousness. We Lave 
not uet w:th:n the same compass so faithfu. and complete a revelation of the life 
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Ruardia:.s.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE. —" Mr. Hamel ts the first writer to bring together In on 
volume the fiftee.. Dauphines of France. Of each of the Dauphines ‘Mr. Hamet, 
has given us u brief, but finished, study. If any genUeman is still h sitating over 
a seayouable present for the most intel:igent girl graduate of bis acquaintance, let 
him ;o forthwith to the boukseller.” 
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CORPIO.” By J. A. CHALONER 


ws ‘ To Mammon there do they thelr homage pay; 


Spanel'd w ith jewels, satins, silks and lace, 
Cronies wi ose old bosoms in their corsets creak; 
Rekiames whose slightest gla" ce would fright a horse ; 
Ghou's —when they speak one hears the grave-mole equeake-— 
Their escorts prrvenus ot feature coarse. 
Arich array of Luxury and Vice! 
But, spite of them, the music's very nice.’ 
“Here you have whips, scorplons, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance, 
The sonnet as a whole {a not one which we can approve trom a technical or a 
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an angry -looking D a 

So that when we look to the fa elf we know what toexpect, Noor. re 
we disappointed. Mr. Chaloner & o the opera. Being ago poc 
Immediately writes a sonnet ab outit, the which, however, he calls “The Devi 
Tlorseshoe.” We reproduce tt for the ben-fit of all whom it may concern .-— 







onthat line about the creuking corsets, and the lastiine, a tour de force in ita way, 





© fecund siwht for a philogepher— 

Tuch as folconda’s mine tn 'essonk rare— reminds us of the ‘withering Ironies o: Byron. It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner 
That gem-bedizen’d * herse-shoe ” a th’ Opera, to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back-flaytog. . . - Some 
Replete wth costly and matrons fair! of them show the tenderer emotions proper to a poet, | We like him best, how- 


ammon there array, ever, In his character a8 metrical braier. . . - Hi book is well worth 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face! ing." —The Academy, ‘August 8th, 1908. 

Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner steps forward as the champton of Shakespeare's memory, ana lands, with 

the force of a John L, Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. (. B. SHAW, owing to the latter's impertinent comments upon Shakespeare. 

(Delivaret, post-patd on recetpt of two dollars, by regiatered malt, to PALMETTO PRESS, Roanoake Raptds, North Carolina, U.8.A.) 
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The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


| “ The ‘Sonnets’... combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
| used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent case which is no small part 
| Of the sonnet-writer’s art. y | 
The SPECTATOR says: 
“ There is no crudeness in the slender voluane of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has | 
published. He docs not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, =f 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality, Almost all equally | 
j deserve quotation.” | 
The SCOTSMAN says: i | 
i “Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon | 
| everyday estimates of poctry . . . He say's of the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their i 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood’ 
This isa high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: ii 


“Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and a 
| the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, tt is safe to call them poetry, : | 
‘The Dead Poet’ ts ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an ey 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 
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“ The‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas necd little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism, There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and niusic.” | 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the esscntial compactness and I 
sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” ‘ 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue delightful Bottomley has favoured the polite world 
with his views on the recent acquittal of Mr. Cros- 
land at the Old Bailey. This is what he says in John 
Bull :— 


Too much has been made of the acquittal of 
Crosland. The only point which the jury decided was 
that a letter he wrote to the prosecutor’s solicitors was 
not a criminal libel. There might have been many 
reasons for this. It may have been privileged, or 
there may have been no technical publication, or the 
jury may have thought that a letter to a solicitor 
damages nobody. 


Every single one of these statements is untrue. In the 
first place, it is not true that the only point that the jury 
decided was that a letter written to the prosecutor’s 
solicitors was not a criminal libel. The jury not only 
found that the letter in question was justified, but they 
also found that the two paragraphs relating to Mr. 
Manners Sutton which appeared in THz ACADEMY were 
true in substance and in fact, and were written in the 
public interest. Secondly, it is not true that the jury may 
have had in their minds that the letter was privileged. 
No such plea was put forward on behalf of the defendant. 
Thirdly, it is not true that the jury may have had in 
their minds that there was no technical publication. The 
technical publication was not disputed. There is one 
other point which Mr. Bottomley may do as well to bear 
in mind, namely, that the verdict of acquittal in the case 
of Mr. Crosland was brought by a jury of twelve British 
citizens under the direction of a judge. Mr. Bottomley’s 
acquittal, it will be remembered, was brought about by the 
personal expression of opinion of a City alderman, to 
whom Bottomley afterwards dedicated his “ book.” 
Finally, undeterred by the disastrous and usually comic 
results which have attended the previous efforts of Mr. 
Bottomley and his lieutenants to pronounce judgment upon 
literary matters, Mr. Bottomley goes on to describe the 
sonnet by Mr. Crosland, published in last week’s AcaDEMy, 
as “doggerel.” We should like to wager that there is not 


Google 


a single person connected with John Bull who is able either 
to write a sonnet himself or even to give a definition of 
what a sonnet is. Mr. Bottomley will be well advised to 
stick to his own line of business, which is company-pro- 
moting combined with gutter journalism, and to refrain 
from commenting upon matters which are beyond his com- 
prehension; otherwise he may find himself in serious 
trouble from which it will be beyond the possibility even 
of a City alderman to extricate him. 


We cannot say that the much-boomed Repertory Theatre 
under the control of Mr. Charles Frohman has opened with 
the happiest auguries. THe AcapEmy has nothing but good 
wishes for a genuine repertory theatre, and is moreover 
of the opinion that Mr. Charles Frohman is far better 
qualified to dictate the scheme of such an enterprise and 
manage its workmanship than many persons with far 
more high-sounding “literary” and “intellectual” pre- 
tensions. But it seems at the outset of affairs that Mr. 
Frohman has been misled by his advisers, for the first 
two plays produced under his repertory system at the Duke 
of York’s cannot in any way, by the wildest stretch of 
imagination, be considered as notable additions to our 
modern drama. The first play, called “Justice,” is the 
work of Mr. John Galsworthy, and the second production, 
which is not a play at all, comes from Mr. G. B. Shaw, 
and both have been produced by Mr. Granville Barker, 
so we may observe that the old family party which used to 
hold receptions in Sloane Square has now removed to Bt. 
Martin’s Lane. Mr. Galsworthy’s “Justice” is nothing 
but a very dull and entirely undramatic Socialistic tract, 
as might have been expected from an author of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s sentimental Socialistic tendencies. Mr. 
Galsworthy, it seems, is not entirely content with the 
system of administrative justice as enforced by the laws 
of this country, and so he presents a hypothetical and 
arbitrarily postulated illustration of its disastrous effect 
upon an artificially conceived individual character. The 
whole thing is conceived in tlie spirit and executed in the 
manner which used to distinguish the crudest temperance 
tracts that were once distributed in beershops some thirty 
years ago. Mr. Galsworthy’s young man is ruined by 
“Justice” just as the young man in the temperance tracts 
used to be ruined by drink. In other words, they both 
perish from an entirely impossible combination of circum- 
stances. Why the much-advertised Repertory Theatre 
should be used as a platform for such performances passes 
the comprehension of anybody unacquainted with the 
managerial policy that used to govern the dramatic life 
of Sloane Square. 


The second production at the Repertory Theatre is, how- 
ever, even worse than the first. Mr. Shaw has grown so 
contemptuous of the gibbering parasites who consider it 
“intellectual” to babble his praises that he offers them 
more contemptible fare on each successive occasion. “ Get- 
ting Married” was dull and foolish, but “ Misalliance” is 
frankly idiotic. It means nothing, it represents nothing, 
it suggests nothing. Here are a few of the latest samples 
of those purest gems of wit and wisdom which we are told 
have made Mr. Shaw so justly famous :— 


“Draw a line and make other chaps toe it; that’s 


what I call morality.” 
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“JT suppose wrinkles are meant to repel young 
girls.” 

“T like a bit of a mongrel myself, whether it is a 
man or a dog.” 

“The danger of public business is that it never 
ends.” 

“Tf no one agrees with you, how are you to know 
you are not a fool?” 

“Perhaps in a thousand years it will be bad form 
for a man to know who his parents are.” 

“Let the family be rooted out of civilisation; let 
the future race be brought up in institutions.” 

“A man who is married can do what he likes if his 
wife doesn't mind; a widower cannot be too careful.” 

“Common people do not pray; they mostly beg.” 

“Why do vou pray, then?” —* To remember 

that I have a soul.” 

“Can no woman understand a man’s delicacy?” 

“ Providence likes to be tempted.” 

“ Paradoxes are the only truths (read Chesterton).” 

“Democracy reads well, but it does not act well 
(read Somehody’s plays).” 

“Wherever you are, you are there, anyhow.” 


Mr. Shaw's last entertainment is stuffed with good things 
of this character, which, it seems to us, are expressly de- 
signed to transplant an audience of rickety mentality into 
the nearest lunatic asylum. For the rest, it may be ob- 
served that the persons on the stage whose business it is 
to spout this nonsense are all peculiarly repellent in 
character. Mr. Shaw’s women are repellent, and so are 
his men, a phenomenon forcing us to the conclusion that 
Mr. Shaw himself is constitutionally repelled by the idea 
or sense of sex. He cannot understand a man any more 
than he can understand a woman. Both sexes arouse his 
curiosity, neither satisfy it. He is perplexed, irritated, 
and repelled. From such a person as this we are asked to 
imbibe our rules and views of life by a gang of pretentious 
nonentities, male suffragettes, vegetarian cranks, and sen- 


timental Socialists, who impose themselves upon the foolish 


and illiterate through the medium of the public prints 
With the former persons, of course, it is merely a question 
of exploiting Mr. Shaw in the interests of good 
gold and silver, but there are many half-educated and 
undiscriminating persons in the country who are griev- 
ously imposed upon by the whole business. For ourselves 
we can only hope that some benevolent philanthropist will 
supply Mr. Shaw with a couple of elementary text-books 
on Manhood and Womanhood, and that in the meantime 
the Repertory Theatre will cease to produce these mere- 
tricious and ill-flavoured hodge-podges of idiot gabble and 
offensive suggestion which he has the impudence to 
describe as “ plays.” 





The result of the division in the House of Commons on 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s amendment to the Address 
demonstrates the fact that the doom of Free Trade is at 
hand, if it has not been already accomplished. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, on behalf of the official Opposition, moved his 
amendment in the following terms : — 


But we humbly represent to your Majesty that this 
House views with anxiety the state of trade and 
employment in this country, and the failure of your 
Majesty’s Ministers to recognise the nature and 
gravity of the situation, and regrets that there is no 
mention in your Majesty’s gracious Speech of any 
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proposals for enlarging the market for British and 
Irish produce and increasing the demand for labour 
by a reform of our fiscal system, which would promote 
the growth and stability of our home trade, provide 
means for negotiating for the mitigation of foreign 
tariffs, and develop our over-sea trade, through the 
establishment of a system of mutual preference 
between the different portions of the Empire. 


On the division, the amendment was defeated by the 
tremendous Free Trade majority of thirty-one! Two 
hundred and fifty-four Unionists voted in support of the 
amendment, whilst two hundred and eighty-five Radicals 
Socialists voted against it. All the Nationalists 
abstained from voting, and as these gentlemen from their 
public utterances are confessed anti-Cobdenites it is fairly 
evident that Free Trade in the present Parliament is only 
represented by a minority of the House of Commons. 


and 


The action of the Socialists in voting against the amend- 
ment is easily explained. Professional politicians of their 
tspe thrive upon the poverty of the people. The more 
miserable the conditions of the democracy the more likely 
it is to support the paid demagogues in the vain hope 
that possibly of their fantastic and _ insincere 
promises of a universal millennium will one day partially 
materialise. With the protection of British industries and 
the diminishing of distress and unemployment. results 
of necessity consequent upon a reform of our present tariff 
system, the Socialist members of Parliament would offer 
the melancholy spectacle of resembling a company of 
Othellos, inasmuch as their occupation would have gone. 


some 


The debate on Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment produced 
a remarkably fine speech from Mr. Balfour, in which the 
ease for a protective tariff was presented with masterly 
skill. So many extravagant and ill-considered statements 
have been made by advocates of Tariff Reform, whose 
enthusiasm has outrun their discretion, that Mr. Balfour’s 
statesmanlike and moderate presentation of the case can- 
not be too carefully and widely ready by the electorate. 
Incidentally we notice that Mr. Alfred Mond, the “ wealthy 
patron of letters” who is now proprietor of Hueffer's 
English Review, spoke at great length in support of Free 
Trade. We also notice that the Radical papers attach 
considerable importance to Mr. Mond’s utterances on the 
ground that he is a business man with a wide knowledge 
of the commercial world. Such knowledge may certainly 
assist Mr. Mond to speak on matters of public finance, 
but we doubt whether it will assist him in his capacity 
of “a wealthy patron of letters,” a fact which only deepens 


our pessimism as to the literary future of Hueffer’s English 
Review. 


A gentleman who writes in a daily hapenny- paper,. 
called the Daily Record and Mail, which, it appears, is 
published in Glasgow, has been getting into a great state 
of indignation caused by the references in THE ACADEMY 
to the “ whisky-sodden electors ” of Scotland. This brilliant. 
gentleman’s idea of the proper way to rebut the accusation: 
of drunkenness which was seriously brought forward in: 
Tue Acapexy, and which is now seriously repeated, takes: 
the form of a violently abusive column, chiefly taken up 


with inaccurate and wholly irrelevant references to Lord! 
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Alfred Douglas’s collateral ancestors. For instance, the 
gentleman from Glasgow has a great deal to say about 
“Old Q,” the famous Duke of Queensberry. But as this 
nobleman died unmarried and childless, it is hard to see 
what possible relation between his life and actions and 
those of THz .AcapEemy and Lord Alfred Douglas is sup- 
posed to exist. The undoubted fact that the consumption 
of alcohol in all the principal towns of Scotland is appall- 
ing and disgraceful is a matter which has been settled by 
official statistics. Take the native town of the Daily 
Record and Mail, Glasgow, for instance. Any one who 
has had the misfortune to reside for any length of time 
in that city is aware that every Saturday night witnesses 
@ recurring orgie of revolting drunkenness; and there 
are many towns in Scotland where it would scarcely be an 
exaggeration to say that nine-tenths of the male popula- 
tion, to say nothing whatever about women, habitually and, 
as a matter of course, go to bed drunk on Saturday night. 
These are the facts, and the Daily Record’s young person 
will not get over them or Jessen their significance by indulg- 
ing in vulgar and impertinent personalities. As he pro- 
fesses to be a gentleman who is proud of his country it 
might not perhaps have been too much to expect from him 
to remember that there have been other Douglases in 
Scotland besides “Old Q.” There was, for instance, a 
Douglas at the battle of Bannockburn; but probably the 
Daily Record’s young man’s knowledge of history does not 
go back as far as that, and we will let it pass. Of 
course, we shall be the first to acknowledge that there is 
in Scotland a minority which comprises some of the best 
and finest characters to be found anywhere in the world, 
and we will even go so far as to say that many of the 
people who get drunk every Saturday night may, all the 
same, be very good fellows. The only points which we 
insisted on before, and which we insist on again, are that 
the majority get drunk and the majority vote Radical. 


The activities of that most prolific of the Daily Vews’ 
journalists, Mr. Gilbert Chesterton, in the world of books 
continue in a tremendous fashion. Having just finished 
a “survey” of Thackeray which has served no purpose 
other than conclusively to demonstrate that he is incapable 
of appreciating either the spirit or method of Thackeray 
any more than he is able to appreciate the spirit or method 
of Dickens, Mr. Chesterton has produced a book which is 
variously described by his admirers as a “novel,” a 
“ stinging satire,” and a work of “ deep religious import.” 
We have looked into the book in question, and a cursory 
glance at its pages convinces us that it is really one of those 
amazingly foolish pantomimic farces which Mr. Chesterton 
started with the heavily boomed “Napoleon of Notting 
Hill.” Mr. Chesterton, evidently believing that the British 
public cares for nothing so much as sport and religion, 
treats us this time to a ridiculous fight and a great deal 
of “ religious ” jargon strongly reminiscent of the “ medical 
patter ” delivered from the stage by Mr. Bodie in the days 
when he used to call himself a doctor. We have no reason 
to complain about Mr. Chesterton, or anybody else for 
that matter, writing sensational farces that are likely to 
realise heavy profits, but once again we must emphatically 
protest against the pompous and offensive manner in which 
Christianity, “atheism,” the Creator, and all religion are 
unceremoniously dragged in to bolster up Mr. Chesterton’s 
pretensions to be considered a man of philosophical light 
and leading. Mr. Chesterton has played his circus-clown 
antics now for some years to this end, with, we believe, 
considerable profit to himself, and all the paragraphers and 
tame reviewers who pick up scraps from his table work 
in the same fashion. For ourselves, we are more than 
tired of the trick. 
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A DEDICATION 


I would have shown you songs for mirth, 
Of Youth and You and our Love’s birth; 
But, swift, its sudden bitter death 

Stole all the sweetness from my breath. 
So find, that so to find are free, 


Some music in much misery. 





THE HOLIDAY 


I have been down to ease me in the calm 
Corners of Peace, who is as soft of tread 

As afternoon, and gentle as the dead, 

And carrieth a blessing in her palm, 

And heals with homely ointments and with balm 
The heart that trembled and the feet that bled; 
So one may go abroad or lie abed 


Devoid of tremor, anguish, ache or qualm. 


Lord, what a nest they have prepared for us 
As if we were a new babe, or a toad 

That wanted warming; with what kindly fuss 
They hide away the burden and the goad 

I had as leave be damned as prosper thus— 


Give me my pack, give me my terrible road. 
T. W. H.C. 





A DISHONEST CABINET 


Tue dismal plight to which the great Liberal party has 
been reduced, and the feeble and precarious hold which 
up to the moment of our going to press it still retains 
on the spoils of office, would be a matter for contemptuous 
laughter were it not also so plainly symptomatic of 
national disgrace and humiliation. What the Govern- 
ment will contrive to do during the few weeks or the few 
months of life which they are destined to enjov has ceased 
to be a matter of any great importance one way or the 
other. Who cares now whether or not by a squalid com- 
promise with the Irish party they may be able to scrape 
together a sufficient majority to push through the House 
of Commons Mr. Lloyd George’s calamitous and dis- 
credited Budget? For our own part we do not at present 
consider it likely that they will be able even to achieve 
this much; but there is a bare possibility that the provi- 
sions of the Budget may after all become law. In that case 
the unjust and paralysing clauses which it contains will be 
repealed at the earliest possible moment on the re-entry 
into power of the Conservative party, which is now assured. 
And who cares what form their ludicrous paper diatribe 
against the House of Lords and the Constitution may 
ultimately take? Its practical effect will, as everybody 
knows, be absolutely nil. Whatever hopes of a revolu- 
tionary legislation against the Constitution may have been 
entertained by such twittering mediocrities as Mr. Hilaire 
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Belloc and his like, every serious politician on either side 
of the House has been perfectly aware from the first that 
no real business was meant in that direction. Even Mr. 
Lloyd George or Mr. Winston Churchill must have been 
aware of this; for we will not insult their intelligence, 
such as it is, by imagining that they really believed for 
a moment that this country would allow itself to be 
governed by a single Chamber. Before such a state of 
affairs had been brought to pass the Liberal party, even 
backed up by a good working majority, would have had 
to wade through not only the House of Lords, but the 
Army and the Navy, and the solid physical and intellectual 
superiority of the Conservative and Unionist parties com- 
bined. We are not suggesting that either Mr. Lloyd 
George or Mr. Winston Churchill is a person of superior 
intelligence. On the contrary, we hold, and we have 
always held them to be, distinctly below the average of 
normal intellectual attainment. Other people in their 
mad worship of what they are pleased to call “success” 
may have been deluded into regarding them as serious 
statesmen. But we imagine that even these people must 
at last be beginning to realise that they were wrong in 
their estimation. Even the most “stalwart” Radical 
that ever thumped a tub must admit that two gentlemen 
who are able by their efforts at legislation to turn 
a Liberal majority of 260 over all other parties com- 
bined into a bare majority of two over the Unionist 
party and a minority of 118 against the other parties 
combined, are not exactly inspired leaders or even 
capable men. But we shall not reproach Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churchill, or, for that matter, 
Mr. Asquith for the mediocrity of their intellects; those 
intellects are as God made them, and no man is to be 
blamed for the failure to possess faculties with which 
nature has not endowed him. Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and Mr. Winston Churchill can no more help 
being stupid, dull-minded, unimaginative, and mentally 
short-sighted people than they can help their personal 
appearance, their physical strength, or their swiftness or 
otherwise of foot. But there is one thing that they can 
help, and that is their honesty. No man, however deficient 
mentally, is irresistibly compelled to be dishonest; and 
if it be not dishonest to inform the country that you 
intend to do certain things, well knowing at the time that 
you have neither the power nor the inclination to do them, 
then English words have lost their meaning. When Mr. 
Asquith, at the Albert Hall meeting, declared that he 
would refuse to accept office except under certain guaran- 
tees, and when Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill and 
the great majority of the members of the Liberal party 
repeated this assurance, and endorsed it with al? the 
emphasis they could command, they were deliberately and 
wilfully misleading the country. We are quite aware that 
it is the fashion in the newspapers of to-day to assume 
and take for granted as a matter of course, at any rate 
in words, the high-mindedness and the disinterestedness 
of one’s political opponents. Over and over again within 
the last few days we have read in the Conservative papers 
such phrases as, “No one would care to accuse a gentle- 
man of Mr. Asquith’s position of deliberate prevarica- 
tion”; or again, “Mr. Asquith is an honourable gentle- 
man,” and so forth and so on. For our part, we have not 
the smallest hesitation in saying that in our opinion Mr. 
Asquith has done little else but prevaricate ever since he 
came into power four years ago. While as to his being 
an honourable gentleman, we fail to see anything the least 
honourable in telling a public meeting that office will not 
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be taken except under certain guarantees, and then quietly 
taking office without those guarantees. This may be Mr. 
Asquith’s idea of honour; but it is not Taz AcapEmy’s idea 
of honour, nor do we believe it to be the idea of honour 
of the country at large. The moral of all this is that 
what is wanted in the rulers of this country, to whatever 
party they may belong, is not what the Daily Mail calls 
“ cleverness,” or what Mr. T. P. O’Connor calls “ bril- 
liancy,” or what the Americans, including a certain branch 
of the Churchill family, call “smartness,” but Honesty. 
A man of quite mediocre intelligence, provided he is 
honest, and provided, of course, that he is not an absolute 
fool, will always make a better statesman and a better 
leader than all the “ brilliant,” “ smart,” “ keen,” “ brainy,” 
“ go-ahead, “ up-to-date” “hustlers” and “boosters” that 
the Daily Mail ever heard about or conceived in its wildest 
dreams of “scoop” or plunder. This is the lesson which 
this country had learnt long ago, and which lately, under 
the benevolent tutelage of the Harmsworths, the Pearsons, 
the Newnes, the Cadburys, and the rest of them, it has 
begun to forget. There is a certain innate intrinsic force 
in honesty which in the long run is bound to make itself 
felt. We need hardly say that, other things being equal, 
the more brains we can import into our conduct of public 
affairs the better for us all. But that is another story. 





MANNERS SUTTON AND 
MANNING FOSTER 


Rex v. Cros-anp is a matter which, for legal reasons, we 
cannot for the moment discuss further in these columns. 
But there is a point of the highest public importance 
which it is necessary and proper for us to discuss, and 
which can be discussed without prejudice to the new 
actions we have been compelled to launch. At an office 
in Clifford’s Inn there has been for some time past con- 
ducted, and there is at present conducted, a publishing 
business under the style and title of Cope and Fenwick. 
It has been clearly demonstrated, and we have Mr. 
Manners Sutton’s own sworn word for it, that Cope and 
Fenwick is a firm which consists of Mr. Manners Sutton 
himself, who is half-proprietor, and of Mr. A. E. Manning 
Foster, who is the other half-proprietor. With them, act- 
ing in the capacity of manager, they have one Hannaford 
Bennett, who, in addition to being the paid employee of 
Cope and Fenwick, is the proprietor of a small publishing 
business known as the Century Press, and fills up his time 
“yeading” for Mr. John Long, who is a publisher in the 
Haymarket. These three persons, that is to say, Messrs. 
Manners Sutton, Manning Foster, and Hannaford Bennett, 
are the three persons responsible for the affairs of Cope 
and Fenwick. They may be suitably served by clerks and 
office boys, but the responsibilities of the “house” devolve 
upon their shoulders, and Messrs. Manners Sutton and 
Manning Foster are the persons who share the profits of 
the business, while Hannaford Bennett takes his profit 
out of it in the way of a salary. It has been proved in 
open court, and from the files of Somerset House, that 
Mr. Manners Sutton holds three hundred shares in the 
firm of Greening, publishers, of St. Martin’s Lane. It 
has been proved also that these three hundred shares were 
sold to him by Mr. Manning Foster, who, however, still 
retains three hundred shares in Greening’s, and is a 
qualified director of Greening and Company, Limited. 
Messrs. Greening are the publishers whom we have 
Continued on page 200. 
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described in these columns as a firm who produce “ fairly 
naughty or foolish books, and declare very fat dividends 
in consequence.” We have also described them as “a 
foolish, low comedian, anything-for-money house.” They 
are the publishers of a book from which Mr. Manners 
Sutton was invited to read at the trial of Mr. Crosland, 
and which contains at least one passage of a most unseemly, 
indelicate, and improper kind. Months ago Messrs. 
Greening threatened us with an action for libel for saying 
what we have said about them; but this action they havo 
not yet brought, and they dare not bring it, because they 
know perfectly well that they would be sure to lose it. 
As we have seen, not only does Mr. Manners Sutton hold 
shares in this firm of Greening, but his partner, Mr. Man- 
ning Foster, holds an equal number of shares, and is 
qualified to act as a director. As regards Hannaford 
Bennett, there can be no getting away from the fact that 
while he is Cope and Fenwick’s manager, he is also John 
Long’s reader, and John Long, as everybody knows, was 
the publisher of Hubert Wales’s book, “The Yoke,” which, 
after months of agitation on the part of Tas ACADEMY, was 
suppressed by the police. Mr. Long has since published 
other books of an unsavoury kind, the withdrawal of one 
of which this paper was instrumental in procuring. Of 
Mr. Manners Sutton, Mr. Manning Foster, and Hanna- 
ford Bennett, it may therefore be reasonably said that 
they are singular persons to be engaged in the publica- 
tion of religious books. It is not necessary for us to 
insist that the people who drive fat oxen should 
themselves be fat. And so long as Messrs. Copo and 
Fenwick, or, in other words, Messrs. Manners Sutton and 
Manning Foster and their manager, Hannaford Bennett, 
had been content merely to publish religious or semi- 
religious books as publishers qua publishers and commer- 
cial people, their position might have been defensible, if 
not altogether unassailable. But this extraordinary trio 
have not satisfied themselves with simple religious pub- 
lishing. One of them, Mr. Manners Sutton, who, in the 
opinion of an English jury as well as in our opinion, is 
a person “ whom it would be difficult for reasonable people 
to libel,” has avowed himself among the supporters of and 
the contributors to a religious magazine known as the 
Re-Union Magazine. Another of them, Mr. Manning 
Foster, formerly of the County Gentleman and Land and 
Water, and still a qualified director of Greening’s, acts as 
editor of, and has avowed himself a contributor to and 
supporter of, this same Re-Union Magazine, which, of 
course, is published by Messrs. Cope and Fenwick, other- 
wise Manners Sutton and Manning Foster, whose manager 
is Hannaford Bennett, reader to John Long, who pub- 
lished “The Yoke,” which was suppressed by the police. 
On the whole, the house that Jack built is not in it with 
these high-minded young gentlemen who pant for the 
re-union of the Christian churches, who treat us to won- 
derful articles about the “Invisible Church of Christ,” 
and who, until we taught them better manners, did not 
scruple to publish anti-fat and sore-leg cures in the adver- 
tisement pages of a magazine in which, by the nature 
of things, the Holy Name occurs on almost every page. 
On a circular issued prior to the publication of the 
Re-Union Magazine the names of Mr. Manners Sutton and 
Mr. Manning Foster appeared in the same type as those 
of various bishops, Church dignitaries, and divines who 
were to contribute to or support the Re-Union Magazine. 
That Manners Sutton and Manning Foster should continue 
to print their names ih such excellent company is not, 
perhaps, a matter for which we should blame them. But 
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what does the company think of it all? Are the bishops 
of the Christian Churches content to lie down with these 
lambs from the fold of Messrs. Greening? Do they 
approve of the little shepherd of the lambs in the shape 
of Hannaford Bennett, of John Long’s? Either they are 
content and they approve, or they are not content and 
they do not approve. In the latter event, it is their plain 
duty to themselves, and to the Churches they represent, 
that they should dissociate themselves at once from part 
or lot with the Re-Union Magazine. The re-union of 
Christendom may be a desirable ideal ; obviously there can 
be no possible wickedness in a bishop or any other divine 
desiring that the Churches of Christ should be made one. 
But we are inclined to.think that whatever is necessary to 
be done with a view to bringing about the consummation 
can be quite well and respectably done without the kind 
and enthusiastic assistance of Messrs. Manners Sutton, 
Manning Foster, and Hannaford Bennett. We shall scan 
with interest the list of the contributors to the next number 
of the Re-Union Magazine. After our own repeated refer- 
ence to the subject, and after what has taken place at the 
Old Bailey, no religious person in his senses can plead 
ignorance further. 





DE STENDHAL AND “LA 
CHARTREUSE DE PARME” 


Berore expressing what, after all, is but an individual 
opinion, it seems to be fitting to quote what Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett says in his introduction to De Stendhal’s “La 
Chartreuse de Parme.” He refers to the author in the 
following eulogistic terms:—‘ A dry point, a whim incar- 
nate, a thinker who drove his passions before him through 
He was of your rare, slow-digesting 

whose fastidiousness was extreme. 
: ‘La Chartreuse de Parme’ I soberly 
believe to be the greatest novel of France. The 
crowning moment of the life of this delightful creature,” 
t.e., of Fabrice, “comes when he is fast in prison in the 
Farnese tower. No more romantic figures than 
Fabrice, Clelia, and Gina, no finer gentleman than Mosca 
della Rovere will stand up in a French novel.” 
Turning to the author himself, his introducer says: “ He 
got his conciseness, his dry lights, his blessed reliance 
upon naked fact, his style of the procés, which sets him at 
an advantage over the wordy Balzac. One of the admir- 
able features of the book is its steady organic growth, its 
march of circumstance (given certain characters in certain 
conjunctions), and the resultant conviction at the close 
that what you have been witnessing unawares is the whole 
of the life of a world.” Nor is this all. “For irony, of 
which (in both kinds) he was a master, it is difficult to 
express one’s admiration; luckily one has only to say 
Read. He has (like Cervantes) three of the 
requisites of romance, love of adventure, quickness of 
dramatic sense, and feeling for atmosphere.” Finally, and 
as if to sum up, he writes: “De Stendhal fills you with 
his own large sense of life, ennobles you with his own large 
grasp of the great world.” 

So much for the introduction; and now let us turn to 
the novel itself, termed “ La Chartreuse de Parme,” which 
title, by the way, has nothing whatever to do with the 
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‘book, that might as justly have been called “Strada del 


Chiaja” or “Torre del Farnese.” 
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To attempt anything like an accurate detail of a story 
that ranges in its English edition over 534 large pages, is 
out of the question; and the main facts of the story may 
be thus set forth: Fabrice, the hero, is the younger son of 
the Marquis del Dongo, his father’s sister, the other chief 
character, being Gina Pietranera, wife, and soon to be the 
widow, of the General of that name. Fabrice is an ardent 
admirer of Napoleon, and, hearing that the Emperor has 
escaped from Elba, he starts to join him; the boy being 
then but fifteen years of age, and of the height of five feet 
five inches, beyond which he does not appear to have ever 
advanced. His departure extremely angers his father, 
who is not a Buonapartist, but, aided by funds from his 
mother and his aunt, he departs for France, and eventually 
manages to come up with the French army just as it is 
retreating from Waterloo. The description of the boy’s 
journeyings is not without merit, and the account throws 
a good light on the deplorable state of discipline in the 
French army ; for De Stendhal had himself been a French 
soldier, and was an ardent admirer of Napoleon, so that 
what he says may be accepted as correct. After a good 
deal of adventure, which, however, is not put before the 
reader in a very taking manner, Fabrice at last manages 
to return to his home. 

The scene now changes to Parma, where we have to do 
with the reigning sovereign, his Prime Minister, Count 
Mosca, and a number of others who have more or less 
concern with the story. Fabrice’s aunt has by this time 
become the Duchess of Sanseverina, and is the acknow- 
ledged mistress of the Prime Minister. The Duchess and 
her husband have parted by previous arrangement and 
mutual consent, the aged Duke having taken himself off 
on an Embassy. Every one in Parma appears to be 
cognisant of the Duchess’s real position, but as it seems 
that in that charming little capital all the ladies were 
something more than merely rakes at heart, nothing occurs 
to disturb the happiness of the Duchess and Count Mosca. 
Fabrice now appears on the scene. He is only just of 
age, and, rather to complicate matters, his aunt, the 


Duchess, falls in love with him, but finally Mosca, con- 


sumed with jealousy, arranges that Fabrice shall study 
for some years in Naples at the Theological College. He 
is to be permitted to amuse himself with as many liaisons 
as he chooses, being, however, strictly bound to obedience 
to all Church tenets. His reward is to be eventually the 
Archbishopric of Parma! While at Naples this “ delightful 
creature” leads a very free-and-easy life, and our author 
calmly informs us that his mother and sisters (who are kept 
exceedingly short of cash by Fabrice’s father) stint them- 
selves, so as to supply the future ornament of the Church 
with money to maintain his—mistresses! Eventually 
Fabrice returns from Naples, having by arrangement 


obtained certain prizes in the Theological College, and is | 


promised the reversion of the Archbishopric, the present 
holder of the office being a very old man. : 

So far, the ruling Sovereign has looked with favourable 
eyes on Fabrice, knowing how deeply the Duchess is in- 
terested in her nephew’s welfare, and as His Highness 
desires to win the Duchess’s love, she having hitherto been 
obstinately faithful to Mosca, Fabrice is on the high way 
to preferment. In Parma he behaves quite as ‘he did at 
Naples, and wanders from bower to bower, until enraging 
the lover of an actress, he is obliged to kill the man in 
self-defence, and at once flees out of the Parma territory. 
Here it may be asked why he did s0, for the man he had 
slain was a person in the lowest rank of life, and with the 
Prime Minister to protect him he surely need have feared 
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nothing. For no reason that one can conceive, the Sove- 
reign takes up the cudgels for the slain actor, and being 
totally ignorant of what had really occurred, he turns 
against Fabrice, who, by a device, is seized and lodged in 
prison. There is not even the pretence of a trial, and the 
lord of Parma allows it to be generally understocd that 
Fabrice is to be executed. 

Now occur further complications. In a scene that ap- 
pears unexplainable, the Duchess waits on the Prince to 
secure her beloved nephew’s release, and is promised that 
her desire shall be gratified; but although the Prince has 
showed by his treatment of one of the Duchess’s enemies. 
that he quite meant to act up to his word, without rhyme: 
or reason, when left to himself, he despatches an order to 
the prison for Fabrice’s “strictest confinement.” 

Why he first turned on the lad is never explained, and, 
in fact, the ruler of Parma’s conduct is unaccountable. 
Fabrice is securely guarded, and will very probably be 
put to death; poisoned food being indeed severa] times 
sent up to him. The Governor’s daughter, the beautiful 
Clelia, is the Deus er machina, and coming to his rescue, 
for the first time in his disreputable career Fabrice really 
loves a pure, true-minded girl. He cannot, however, 
secure his release, and the various plots and counterplots 
that we here enter into are wearisome to a degree. Mosca. 
is charged by the Duchess with mismanaging the business. 
of Fabrice’s pardon, and to the Prime Minister’s bitter 
sorrow he is cast off. Fabrice being very closely guarded, 
it was well nigh impossible for him to have had intercourse 
with any outsider, but the guards are bribed, and, in fact, 
the impossibilities grow so thick, that the reader at last is 
prepared to accept anything in the way of a scheme of 
escape. Fabrice, having got clear of his prison, is now 
deeply in love with Clelia, with whom, however, the 
Duchess takes care there shall be no engagement of mar- 
riage, and Clelia is presently forced into a betrothal with 
the Marquis Crescenzi. 

Just at this juncture the Prince dies, being sueceeded 
by his son, a mere stripling, but quite old enough to be 
madly in love with the Duchess. Fabrice again falls into 
the hands of the authorities, and the young Prince swears. 
that if the Duchess will be his, Fabrice shall be released. 
The Duchess agrees to this—never intending to keep her 
promise, and when Fabrice is safely beyond the frontier, 
she attempts to evade her obligatién, but she is held to it, 
and furiously wroth, she at once leaves Parma, declaring 
she will never set foot in the place again. She then makes 
it up with Mosca, and the two are at once married. Years 
pass, and Fabrice, who has stayed in Parma, is now the 
Archbishop, Mosca being again Prime Minister, and find- 
ing Clelia, who has long since married the Marquis Cres- 
cenzi, he induces the all-powerful Mosca to carry off the 
Marquis, so as to enable him to continue his disgraceful. 
intrigue with Clelia. This connection between the Arch- 


‘bishop and the Marchioness continues for years, when the. 


son of this union dying, Fabrice retires from his ecclesias- 
tical functions and the book comes to an end. 

With the exception, perhaps, of the unhappy wife of 
the Sovereign Prince, there is not one pure woman in 
the entire story, while the men, one and all, and notwith- 
standing Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s pronouncement, Mosca 
included, are of a degraded type. This may be true to 
Italian life in the middle of the nineteenth century, but, 
if so, all the worse for the Italians. And the most extra- 
ordinary disclosure in this work is the condition of the 
Roman Catholic Church. All these women, from the 
Duchess in the highest rank to the disreputable Faustina 
in the vileat class, regularly attend church anu go through 
their devotions, while living in continuous and scandalous 
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sin, the Church authorities either winking at this, or con- 
doning it absolutely. As to Fabrice, when he obtains the 
Archbishopric he enacts all the solemn duties of his 
office, being engaged the meantime in ruining body and 
soul the one woman, Clelia, who we would dare to believe 
would never have gone astray if left to herself. 

Where is the “dry point, the whim incarnate,” referred 
to in the introduction? While as to the author’s conciseness, 
it is difficult to see in what manner this is instanced, for 
rather to the contrary, De Stendhal is diffuse to a degree ; 
the long-drawn soliloquies of his characters, for instance, 
being a great strain on the reader’s patience, retarding as 
they do the advance of the story. 

Where also is “the steady organic growth” referred to? 
On the contrary Fabrice is just the same feather-brained 
egotist all through. At one period he had some intuition 
as to right feeling and honour, but when the time for 
action arrives all his brave words are forgotten, and he 
becomes the very incarnation of selfish indulgence. If 
there is this “steady organic growth” we should see the 
Duchess and Mosca changing for the better or the worse ; 
but they leave the stage just as they entered upon it, 
exactly the same Gina, and the same Prime Minister, as 
they were when first introduced to the reader. 

Reference is made to the author’s power of irony, but 
in “ La Chartreuse” it can hardly be seriously urged that 
the few attempts that are made at this are a success. It 
is argued that, like Cervantes, our author has “ quickness 
of dramatic sense and feeling for atmosphere.” Now the 
action of the story is mainly in Parma, but what is there 
in the book to bring this very clearly home to the reader? 
Indeed, for all that Parma has to do with the story, any 
other city of Italy might just as well have been selected 
for the mise en scéne. Then as to the quickness of the 
dramatic sense. The various interviews drag out in an un- 
meaning fashion, and if they lead to results, these are 
frequently improbable. Who could, for instance, believe 
for one moment that the Prince, after making violent love 
to the Duchess, would take with good grace her reauest to 
him to be courteously civil to his wife, or that the man 
should have acted willingly on her suggestion? A 
sovereign who despised and disliked his consort would 
be most unlikely to be kind to her, on the suggestion 
of a woman who had distinctly refused to accommodate 
herself to his wishes. 

When the young Prince succeeds his father, the Duchess, 
to secure Fabrice’s release, agrees to yield to him. She 
never professes to have any morality—all the time intend- 
ing to disappoint her ardent adorer. She dismisses her 
lover, the Prime Minister, to whom, ‘as she proudly avers, 
she has actually been faithful for five years, and having 
entirely ceased to care for him she encourages him to 
plunder the State he is set to guard, and then again, 
seemingly for no reason whatever, joins him and goes 
through the ceremony of marriage with him! No one in 
the book is consistent. Rassi, the Chief Justice, throws 
over his sovereign for the Prime Minister, which is just 
the very last thing such a rascal would ever have done; 


_and Mosca, who is in a very tight corner, and sees power™ 


slipping away from him on every side, uses abusive lan- 
guage and threats to Rassi, which an official in his awkward 
situation would never have dared to employ. 

We are assured that De Stendhal ennobles his readers 
with his own large grasp of the great world! Where is 
this large grasp? Certainly not in the story of the doings 
of the people in a petty state, where the morals of the 
poultry-yard are not even backed up by the courage of 
the bravo. The hero cries and weeps and sulks like a 
very girl; he treats every woman with whom he has any- 
thing to do as a mere adjunct to his particular pleasure; 
ke deliberately enters a sacred profession, and while engaged 
in the holiest offices of his lofty ecclesiastical rank he is 
debauching Clelia, who, but for his interference, might 
have remained ag pure a soul as she certainly was before 
his evil influence was brought to bear upon her. This man, 
this “delightful creature,” rides roughshod over the code 
of honour and true loyalty to woman, and where the charm 
lies in such a character it is impossible to see. 
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De Stendhal had few readers in his lifetime, but he 
prophesied that in later years he would be more fortunate. 
Perhaps this may be so, because otherwise a writer of such 
renown as Maurice Hewlett would not have been asked 
to pen the introduction to this novel; but that De 
Stendhal deserves to be better known or more widely read 
will not be allowed by those who hold that it is a writer's 
duty to depict the good as well as the bad, and who are 
convinced that in this stye of impurity in which the author 
of “La Chartreuse de Parme” wallows without signs of 
a protest, there must have been another side to the canvas 
which presents the Italians of the period in such an evil 
light. 





THE WITCH OF EN-DOR 


Tue Witch: O Teraphim, O Teraphim, let me caress thee! 
Sweet familiar spirit, frown not upon thy silver platter in 
the vivid glow with such ghastly merriment. Thou art the 
skull of a king’s first-born son, who dwelt in Shushan 
towards Ecbatane. Young thou wert and fairly grown; 
the great joy of thy Median mother, who brought thee 
robes of Egyptian linen fringed with blue, and set a 
jewelled ring upon thy head. Thy body was as amber, pale 
and fine, thine eye-opals shone like wan lamps behind thy 
lashes, thy lips were threaded purple as the royal dyes 
of Tarshish and of Tyre, and thy hands firmer than carved 
shittim-wood. And thou didst love a maiden whom thou 
hadst seen one even by Choaspes river; thou wouldst lie 
amid the reeds at nights, careless of wild beasts and sly 
crocodiles, playing her romaunts on thy silver tabret. But 
she was my daughter, O deluded youth, whom I send 
across the world to do my bidding, and in those days I 
had no Teraphim. 80 she came to thee once from out 
the sliding waters in sea-green garb o’ersewn with corals, 
her face more white than water-lilies and her orbs beryl- 
line as faint fen-fires. And she sang enchantments in a 
voice as many rushes whispering, till slumber overtook 
thee, and I flew from En-dor in a tempest and hewed off 
thy head to be my Teraphim. Yea, thy beloved danced 
with elfin glee to behold my clean knife smite thee. As 
the willows in the wind she shook, and thy blood but 
stained her corals redder. Ah-h! I shall ne’er forget thy 
father’s hall rear white beneath the moon and the river 
flowing past unheeding as I slew thee on its slippery 
edges amid the tall bulrushes. Oh, look not so askance at 
me; ’tis almost as if thou hadst eyelids betimes. Am I 
not a handsome wife for thee, with all these gold Syrian 
coins wildering my pleached hair and my skin withered 
yellow as an adder’s from where my throat leaps to my 
toothless gums that mumble? There are twin serpents in 
mine eyes which dart like splinters of carbuncle through 
the besetting blears of age, and my arms are as tree-roots, 
snaky, and tenuous, and thin. Oho! I can work wonders, 
as thou knowest. Wanton, where are thy beauty and thy 
manhood gone? Yea, now, thou hope of kingdoms and 
of monarchs clad in amethyst, thy flayed head looms upon 
my antient platter to be a feast for me and give forth 
oracles to all my questionings. 

Alack! We women are but doited crones when we love. 
What is the warm, soft flesh, the sensuous touch, to the 
sharp joy of kissing these hard bones that hurt the eager 
lips for their endearments. Let me breathe in the vague, 


‘sad cavern of thy mouth. Ha! I would make the smarting 


brine start to thy grinning eye-holes in response to my 
keen glances. I am no sib, but a king’s spouse, Beloved 
—thy mother never had another son. (The Teraphim 
laughs.) 

The Witch: O, gruesome, gruesome, to mock her woe so 
cruelly! But what makes thee rattle thus upon the salver, 
my frolic? I hear voices, and the blood of.men bites my 
quick nostrils. Who knocketh at my door? _ . 

Saul: An elder and his sons who would commune with 
thee, O Woman of En-dor. (The Teraphim jeers.) 


The Witch: Hush thee, my shrivelled monkey! Away, 
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away with ye! Know ye not that the great King Saul 
hath banished all the wizards of the land? Some he 
rolled down the hills bounden to wheels, others he drowned 
at night in iron vessels smeared with pitch, like shrilling 
mice within black waters. I dare but practise my dim 
arts in secret. Why would ye snare my life, base fowlers? 
Go hence, lest my Powers of Darkness beat ye with their 
scourges | 

Saul: Nay, Woman, I swear that thy years are sacred 
to me as the apple of mine eye and the name of Jehovah 
who rules the voids and circling brother-spheres. Let us 
in at En-dor, the fountain of habitation which lieth south 
of Tabor, lest we raze thy hovel to the ground as Jabin’s 
hosts were razed by Barak. 

The Witch: Thy roarings beat upon mine ears as waves 
against a harsh rock. Enter—but leave thy men without! 
(Murmurings follow. Then Saul enters, disguised in a 
dark cloak.) 

The Witch: Oh, oh, a giant. Step nearer to the cauldron’s 
flame that I may behold thee, for mine eyes grow rheumy 
at the sight of so much strength. Oh, titanic in the red 
light! I catch the glint of sapphires beneath the tattered 
edges of thy mantle, thy golden sandals run up to thy 
close, brown knees. Such arms were bred to wear huge 
bracelets and wield tremendous swords, on such brows a 
tarnished crown would flash for very pride. Thou 
plaguest my senses like a storm of locusts. Would I 
were as Delilah to shear thee, Samson! 

Saul: Daughter of Belial, cease thy evil leering. My 
mind is not with hags but vaster issues. Let me consult 
thy familiars and I will pay thee well. 

The Witch: If thou wert not of this stature the wrath 
between thy brows would not restrain me. I would blast 
as the sinews upon Jacob’s thigh and change thy limbs to 
scaly leprosy and thy existence to abomination. But 
thy splendour aches in my bosom and makes my pulses 
throb. Master, what wouldst thou? 

Saul: I would see Samuel. 

The Witch: So be it! (She stoops over the cauldron 
with uplifted arms.) 

Lo, all things primordial keep their essence in the 
fire-core and the world is as a cauldron wherein life’s 
poisonous potion seethes for aye. Samuel! leader of 
Israel and Prince in God: Appear! (A silence 
ensues. Saul has sat down on his haunches and gazes 
into the cauldron with his chin on his hands. Tho lurid 
flames strike his sapphire-studded sandals and soar in a 
single spire to the blackened roof. The Witch remains 
standing; a tethered horse neighs without.) 

The Witch: Ah-h! I see gods arising from the earth! 
Out of the far depths they sweep, graves yawn and vaulted 
tombs crash down. The dead fly forth, the worms slide 
blindly through the moist, brown holes, opening their 
‘sick mouths for their ’scaping prey, the dull clods roll 
into disgorging chasms and springing flowers are over- 
turned. I scent the dank soil and the whirling dust. 
How the gods ascend! 

O Lords of Cabalah! Now, now, he cometh—an old 
man covered with a raven cloak. Help me, ye hydras, 
Chimaeras and ponderous Behemoth! Start to my aid, 
O Chemosh, Dagon and red Moloch! O devils, devils, 
how me-feara:this spell! (The Teraphim shrieks. The 
fire dies into ruddy embers. A murky apparition rises 
from the cauldron. Saul bows his forehead to the 
ground.) 

The Witch: Thou hast deceived me—thou art Saul! 
Teraphim, sweet Teraphim, the dead alone speak truth. 

The Spirit of Samuel: Saul! Saul! Why hast thou 
wakened me and disturbed the long sleep of the Lord’s 
recallad? Have not the tears of Israel soaked through 
my shroud enow of late that thou must rouse me from my 
grave in Ramah? 

Saul: O Samuel, I am drear at heart, for Achish the 
Philistine and all his soldiery have pitched their tents 
by Shunem, and his armies are 90 mighty that my bowels 
turn to water, and courage hath forsaken the fortress of 
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my being. The prophets, the Urim, and the dream-tellers 
were deaf to my inquiries, their throats are locked against 
me, and so I cried on thee. Have ruth and pity, O dead 
chieftain! Woe is me, for I have grown a coward. 

The Spirit: Plead not with Samuel syne the Presence 
of the Omnipotent hath departed from thy countenance and 
laid thy grand soul waste. Thy lamp is shattered in 
infernal gloom, and thy hand broken upon thy spear. What 
wilt of me, O godless, in these licentious haunts? Gol 
The Master hath.deserted thee for thou didst tremble at 
sight of temporal power; because thou wert a-dread of 
heathen imageries. Thy faith sank down, thy belly went 
hungry and thy throat parched for terror of the lewd, 
bearded warriors with their idols, their armour, their 
shields and hostile chariots. Therefore thou art accursed 
and thy voice unheeded by God, since thou didst doubt 
the potencies of Him who went in a pillar of cloud and 
flame before His chosen through the Red Sea of Mizraim ; 
who forced the living waters to cleave the solid rock and 
raised the dead up by a Brazen Snake. O Saul, thy king- 
dom is riven from thee, thy sceptre bended and thy crown 
cast down: the royal psalmist shall possess thy throne. 
Wrath comes upon thee, and thy sons; thou wilt be with 
me to-morrow, for thou and they shall fall in battle on 
Mount Gilboa. Thy scale hath kicked the beam, thy 
hours run out: Israel, thou art doomed! 

(The Spirit vanishes in a clap of thunder. A sudden icy 
gust blows through the chamber and the fire is extin- 
guished. In the darkness, Saul is dimly seen, lying face 
downwards on the ground, whilst the Witch of En-dor 
kisses the grey skull.) 

Saul: Shaddai! Shaddai! (The Teraphim laughs.) 

R. M. B. 





REVIEWS 
WARREN HASTINGS 


Selections from the State Papers of the Governors-General 
of India. Edited by G. W. Forrzsr, C.1.E. (Con- 
stable and Co., Lid. 2 vols., 21s. net.) 

TuEsx two volumes, which constitute a more exhaustive 

survey of the civil and judicial measures of administration 

by which Warren Hastings sought to improve upon the 
state of Indian rule, or rather mis-rule, than that which 
was issued under the same editorship eighteen years ago, 
form a most important, because they may be said to 
implicate a conclusive, argument for the defence and 
justification of a much-maligned British statesman and 
ruler. Judged in the clear light of dispassionate reason, 
the thousand-and-one distortions accruing from the meaner 
policies and arrogant individualities of private contract 
and enterprise, are wholly deprived of their one-side 
powers of conviction. Personalities of government or 
policy make way for principles, for it is by principles 
alone that such a serious matter as the public arraignment 
of a public character of note can be fundamentally 
justified. That a negative ground of justification, such as 
a merely personal accusation of mis-rule, was as illegiti- 
mate as it was legally offensive, Warren Hastings made 
as plain by deed as by word. His slanderers were wholly 
unable to comprehend the great principles which Hastings 
himself so well understood and acted up to. They did not 
appreciate the fact that the man who had been so 
maliciously accused of gross tyrannies had no real political 
existence. For when Warren Hastings assumed the 

Governorship of Bengal he was no longer Warren 

Hastings, but Governor of Bengal. Thus the impeach- 

ment of the Governor of Bengal was a very different 

matter to the impeachment of Warren Hastings, Esq., as 
the former impeachment demanded complete suspension 
as well as immediate recall, whereas the latter simply 
demanded verbal refutation on the part of the party 
accused, such refutation being as sound in the conditions 
of truth as the accusation was itself. 

The trial of Warren Hastings, even though it ended in 
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his acquittal by the Lords, was an act of impious illegality, 
because there existed no popular outcry against tyranny 
‘or mis-rule upon which a public impeachment and recall 
of a Governor might have been founded. The trial owed 
its source to mere personal resentments and animosiues, 
which should have been dealt with privately. Indeed, 
these two volumes of Mr. Forrest’s make a clean case of 
trumpery farce of the whole proceedings against a great 
and original Englishman, who slaved for the honour and 
welfare, not of his own country or Company alone, but for 
the peace and prosperity of the whole Indian Empire, such 
as it then was under British protection. Mr. Forrest 
holds that “his merits as the director of foreign wars 
and diplomacies should not be allowed to eclipse his 
importance as an administrator who had a love for good, 
wise, and stable government.” Indeed, it would be per- 
fectly right and just to go further, and say that his merits 
as a Governor were sv truly great as to be absolutely 
beyond any public, and therefore political, ground of 
impeachment. So spoke the distinguished voice of the 
English nobility when they acquitted this much-injured 
man. 

And here it may be well to remark upon the apparent 
paradox of this political event, by which a private gentle- 
man, to wit, Warren Hastings, Esq., was made liable to 
trial by peers for non-political charges. How was it, for 
instance, that the House of Lords became moved to an 
act of adjudgment which, in a constitutional sense, was an 
arbitrary or tyrannical act of adjudgment on its part? 
That the House acquitted Hastings is not relevant to the 
question of legality. As far as the House of Peers was 
‘concerned, this paradox in political processes was whe 
result of exceptional circumstance. Hastings was not then 
primarily responsible for his political acts to the Crown, 
but to a board of directors of a great and powerful com- 
pany. The Crown had not yet assumed the paramount 
control of affairs which was destined afterwards to extend 
throughout the length and breadth of a vast empire. Con- 
sequently there was no politcal ground of tenure, apart 
from the regulating forms (civil and judicial) of private 
enterprise, by which a national or prescribed policy of 
representation was to be maintained. It was to an Act 
(the Regulating Act of 1773) subsequent to the events 
of policy which led up to the charges in the impeachment, 
that the House of Lords owed or acquired any legal or 
‘constituent rights of adjudgment. Thus the whole respon- 
sibility of the miserable and impotent affair of the trial 
rested upon the Company, or rather, upon the shoulders 
‘of those directors of it who were solely actuated by narrow 
‘or personal convictions, and not by any means from any 
ideas of real political needs or sound forms of political 
justice. 

The dignified attitude of Warren Hastings’s defence, 
which is so aptly exposed in Mr. Forrest’s searching and 
powerful treatment, stands out in brilliant contrast to the 
petty, vindictive, and peculiarly conflicting arguments 
which actuated the smaller intellects of his accusers. The 
intrigues and cabals during the administration of affairs 
by Hastings were apparently not due to any base conflict 
of factions as far as the Governor himself was concerned, 
but rather to the universal failure of the Government 
colleagues to understand and appreciate the grand and 
co-ordinating policy of their high-souled superior. Some 
of the above gentlemen were indeed impressed with a high 
idea of the merits of Hastings, which, of course, gave 
rather an inconsistent appearance to their subsequent 
antagonism, but that was prior to any actual experience 
of his activities as Governor. They may be said to have 
understood and appreciated the force of character in the 
man, though they completely failed to understand and 
appreciate the force of character in the supreme official. 
India, with its existing forms of official abuse and corrup- 
tion, never perhaps needed the resuscitating powers of a 
wise and stable government as it did then. Hastings 
‘supplied these powers. One of his first acts was to inaugu- 
rate a better system for the collection of the revenues in 
the place of the iniquitous one worked by the native 
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zemindars. As Mr. Forrest remarks, “a worse system of 
administration could not be imagined. The zemindars 
transferred the task of administration to subordinates. 
‘Inferior officers employed in the collections were per- 
mitted to establish a thousand modes of taxation. Fines 
were levied at pleasure without regard to justice; and 
while each felt in his turn the iron rod of oppression, he 
redoubled these extortions on all beneath him.’” To 
ensure a firm foundation to the change in the executive 
control of the revenue, Hastings had the Kalsa, or chief 
revenue office, removed from Moorshedabad to Calcutta, 
thus bringing it under the direction of the Vommittee of 
Revenue. Needless to say that such a sweeping reform 
in the civil service could but give birth, as it did, to that 
attitude, both native and European, of official hostility 
and animosity of which Hastings himself became the 
victim. When, therefore, we come to the main causes of 
the charges, foremost of which was the incident of the 
Rohilla war, and the meaner incident of Nundcomar’s base 
litel, the complexity of the conflicting elements becomes 
somewhat simplified. On one side we see ranged a char- 
acter imbued with the imposing attributes of a universal 
order; on the other side, the muddled-up forces of indi- 
vidual desire, envy, and malice. 

Picture some noble animal at bay, and you get, with 
the majestic movements of its dignified defence, together 
with the vicious art of the multitudinous forms of attack, 
a true picture of the action of this great Indian adminis- 
trator, as of the smaller or petty forms of his opponents 
and traducers. 

Never throughout the entire pages of these volumes is 
the transcending dignity and vast intellect of the accused 
man weakened. Indeed, in a letter to Lord North, 
Hastings lays bare the crucial point of the whole situation 
of affairs, which point we have already commented upon. 
This point was the difference between a positive and nega- 
tive form of government, or, as the letter in question 
discovers, the difference of position in a Governor for a 
Company and a Governor-General. But whatever argu- 
ments may bo advanced counter to that argument which 
might be urged against the actual legaivy of the public 
trial of Hastings, Mr. Forrest’s valuable and complete 
mass of evidence is sufficient to establish the high char- 
acter and just rule of a most worthy representative of the 
national honour, who suffered under a peculiar and excep- 
tional combination of opposing forces. 





THE SIMILES IN BROWNING’S 
“ SORDELLO” 


“SorpELLo” is more frequently regarded as an intellec- 
tual problem than as an artistic product. The reader of 
the poem hes so much to learn before he can put himself 
at the proper point of view for attempting to understand 
it. He must be steeped in the history of medieval Italy— 
the strife of Guelfs and Ghibellins, the conflicting juris- 
dictions of marquises, counts, bishops, and city magis- 
trates—and he must learn to realise the existence of those 
somewhat shadowy yet dominant ideas of the time, the 
Holy Roman Empire and the Holy Roman Church in 
their hypothetically universal sway. No sooner has he 
learned all this than he must to some extent unlearn it, 
as he soon finds that the history is idealised—that the 
Sordello of Dante is not the Sordello of Browning—that 
the facts have been altered in order that they may be 
the framework of ideas applicable to all time. Again, 
Browning has invested the career of Sordello with so great 
an air of mystery, and has told his story so confusedly 
that the reader of the poem is apt to be entirely occupied 
with a problem to be solved, and consequently will leave 
esthetic considerations entirely out of sight. ; 

“ Sordello,” however, has its artistic side. The reader 
will become conscious of this in proportion as he turns 
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away from all those subjective passages which describe the 
introspective self-torture which Sordello inflicts upon him- 
self, and directs his attention to the passages which either 
portray the persons in the story or in which the side- 
lights of architecture and heraldry and the pageantry of 
war and peace are thrown upon the seething chaos of the 
time. 

Above all else the similes of “ Sordello” become worthy 
of attention from the esthetic standpoint. They are at 
once the finest things in the poem, and the things in it 
which are easiest to understand. Let it be admitted that 
they are all more or less bizarre in effect, and too recon- 
dite as regards the sources from which they are drawn, 
their daring originality remains. “‘Sordello” becomes 
allied to “ Venus and Adonis,” or to “ Endymion,” as an 
example of the working of a too exuberant fancy in a 
youthful poet. 

At the very commencement (Book I., line 4) occurs a 
simile which at one time perplexed the critics and com- 
mentators, but which was subsequently discovered to be 
taken from Don Quixote. 


“ . .. for as the friendless-people’s friend 
Spied from his hill-top once, ed Si the din 
And dust of multitudes, Pentapolin 

Named o’ the Naked Arm, I single out 
Sordello.”’ 


What could be more beautiful than the following lines 
(80 et sequ.)?:— 


“That autumn eve was stilled: 
A last remains of sunset dimly burned 
O’er the far forests, like a touch-flame turned 
By the wind back upon its bearer’s hand 
In one long flare of crimson; as a brand, 
The woods beneath lay black.’’ 


Or, take the first glimpse given of Sordello himself (line 


344) :— . 
“morning breaks 
On the gay dress, and, near concealed by it, 
The lean frame like a half-burnt taper, lit 
Erst at some marriage-feast, then laid away 
Till the Armenian bridegroom’s dying day, 
In his wool wedding-robe.”’ 


Again, here is Sordello’s early home, the castle at Goito 
(line 384) :— 


“Some captured creature in a pound, 
Whose artless wonder quite precludes distress, 
Secure beside in its own loveliness, 

So peered with airy head, below, above, 
The castle at its toils, the lapwings love 
To glean among at grape-time.’”’ 


At the commencement of Book II., how true yet how 
startling is the comparison of the early foliage of the 
larches to green smoke from a witch’s cauldron, blent 
with the black pines! Yet Browning introduces this as 
a chance conceit of the minstrel Eglamor, which draws 
upon him the swift rebuke of his companion Naddo. 

Again, when the trouvere Naddo would have interrupted 
the lay sung by Sordello at the Court of Love, but subse- 
quently discovers his mistake as to the latter’s powers as a 
minstrel, how apposite is the comparison :— 


“ Back fell Naddo more aghast 
Than some Egyptian from the harassed bull 
That wheeled abrupt and, bellowing, fronted full 
His plague, who spied a scarab ’neath the tongue, 
And found ’twas Apis’ flank his hasty prong 
Tnsulted.’’ Book 11., 88-93. 


Another conceit put into the mouth of Eglamor occurs a 
little later (lines 173-181) :— 


“The wind seemed laid; 
Only, the trees shrunk slightly and a shade 
Came o’er the sky although ’twas mid-day yet: 
You saw each half-shut downcast flowerlet - 
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Flutter—‘ A Roman bride, when they’d dispart 
Her unbound tresses with the Sabine dart, 
Holding that famous rape in memory still, 
Felt creep into her curls the iron chill, 

And looked thus,’ Eglamor would say.” 


Then we have the portrait of Eglamor himself with his 
love of minstrelsy for its own sake (lines 213-219) :— 


“He, no genius rare 
Transfiguring in fire or wave or air 
At will, but a poor gnome that, cloistered up 
In some rock-chamber with his agate cup, 
His topaz rod, his seed-pearl, in these few 
And their arrangement finds enough to do 
For his best art. Then, how he loved that art! ”’ 


Sometimes a mere phrase clings to the memory :— 


“each new sprinkle of white stars 
That smell fainter of wine than Massic jars 


Dug up at Baie.” II., 299-301. 
cr, 
“Gate-vein of this heart’s blood of Lombardy.” 
III., 556. 
or, 


“Nor slight too much my rhymes—that spring, dispread, 
Dispart, disperse, lingering over head 
Like an escape of angels.”’ 


Browning, as if fearful of claiming too much for his 
poetry, immediately follows up this last comparison with 
the humorous simile of the transcendental platan raised by 
necromancer’s art (III., 596-607), or : — 


“The Legate, look! 
With eycs, like fresh-blown thrush-eggs on a thread, 
Fsint-blue and loosely floating in his head.”’ 
IV., 287. 


All students of the “ Divina Commedia” are aware that 
Dante sometimes makes use of extended similes. Well- 
known examples are the Venetian arsenal at the opening 
of the twenty-first canto of the Inferno, and the peasant 
in the springtime, at the commencement of the twenty- 
fourth canto. Into “Sordello” Browning has introduced 
several extended similes which are quite as wonderful as 
those of Dante, though not perhaps equal to his in lucidity. 
One there is room to mention only—that of the throbbing 
stone (II., 452-461). Another describes the effect which 
a return to his early environment at Goito had on Sor- 
dello : — 


“he expanded to himself again, 
As some thin seedling spice-tree starved and frail, 
Pushing between cat’s head and ibis’ tail 
Crusted into the porphyry pavement smooth, 
—Suffered remain just as it sprung, to soothe 
The Soldan’s pining daughter, never yet 
Well in her chilly green-glazed minaret— 
When rooted up, the sunny day she died, 
And flung into the common court beside 
Its parent tree.’’ II., 965-973. 


Most wonderful of all the similes in “Sordello” is the 
following, which is introduced without warning of any 
kind to illustrate a passing change of thought:in the 
mind of Taurello Salinguerra (Book IV., 864-885) :— 


-“As, shall I say, some Ethiop, past pursuit 
Of all enslavers, dips a shackled foot 
Burnt to the blood, into the drowsy black 
Enormous watercourse which guides him back 
To his own tribe again, where he is king ; 
And laughs because he guesses, numbering 
The yellower prison-wattles on the pouch 
Of the first lizard wrested from its couch 
Under the slime (whose skin, the while, he strips 
To cure his nostril with, and festered lips, 
And eyeballs bloodshot from the desert-blast) 
That he has reached its boundary, at last 
May breathe ;—thinks o’er enchantments of the South 
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Sovereign to plague his enemies, their mouth, _ 
Byes, nails, and hair; but, these enchantmente tried 
In fancy, puts them soberly aside , 

For truth, projects a cool return with friends, 
The likelihood of winning mere amends 

Ere long; thinks that, takes comfort silently, 
Then, from the river’s brink, his wrongs and he, 
Hugging revenge close to their hearte, are soon 
Off-striding for the Mountains of the Moon.” 


It may well ‘be questioned whether there is in the whole 
range of English literature another digression such as the 
simile just quoted. 

By way of contrast, two more similes may be quoted 
which are both in close connection with the development 
of the story. The first passage indeed contains the climax 
of the whole poem—the last triumphant act of Sordello’s 
life (VI., 609) :— 


“ Quick, what has Sordello found? 
For they approach—approach—that foot’s rebound 
Palma? No, Salinguerra though in mail; 
They mount, have reached the threshold, dash the veil 
Kale una you divine who sat there dead, 
Under his foot the badge; still, Palma said, 
A triumph lingering in the wide eyes, 
Wider than some spent swimmer’s if he spies 
Help from above in his extreme despair, 
And, head far back on shoulder thrust, turns there 
With short, quick, passionate cry.” 


And the almost immediately succeeding lines in which 
the contrast is drawn between an “action” on the part of 
& mere insect, and a self-conscious action on the part of 
Sordello (VI., 621-630) :— 


“By this, the hermit-bee has stopped 
His day’s toil at Goito: the new-cropped 
Dead vine-leaf answers, now ’tis eve, he bit, 
Twirled so, and filed all day: the mansion’s fit, 
God counselled for. As easy guess the word 
That passed betwixt them, and become the third 
To the soft small unfrighged bee, as tax 
Him with one fault—so, no remembrance racks 
Of the stone maidens and the font of stone 
He, creeping through the crevice, leaves alone. 
Alas, my friend, alas Sordello, whom 
Anon they laid within that old font-tomh, 
And, yet again, alas!” 


From the foregoing series of similes, which, of course, 
does not claim to be exhaustive, it will be seen how re- 
markable a part these play in the development of the 
poem, and one of its neglected features will, it is hoped, 
be made capable of easier appreciation. 

A. T. 


= 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXPERT 


Tuerk is something connected with the word “ expert ” 
which produces in the mind of the uninitiated a feeling 
akin to awe. The average man pictures to himself a vast 
intellect to which the unknowable is an airy trifle, and the 
unknown a chimera. The expert, apart from his intellec- 
tual endowments, possesses, as does the Pope, the attri- 
bute of ex cathedra infallibility, and his pronouncements 
are final. In this attitude we see much of the primitive 
savagery of man, who once regarded his medicine men as 
meteorological prognosticators of infinite wisdom. The 
word has come to have so sinister a meaning that a 
loarned judge once remarked that, after the liar and the 
worse liar, came the expert witness. So too might it be 
said of fools, that after the fool and the imbecile comes 
the expert educationist. 

Originally, as was once known to those who took the 
trouble to learn Latin, “ expert” meant simply “one who 
had experienced,” as in the celebrated tag “ experto crede” 
—‘ believe one who has tried it.” It did not necessarily 
imply thet the judgment of the 
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was of eny particular value. It simply meant that having 
tried it, he was more likely to know what it was like, 
‘whatever the experience may have been. The present-day 
opinion seems to be that if a man wishes to approach a 
subject with unbiassed mind, the correct attitude is one 
of entire ignorance thereof, whereby his original views 
may be unimpeded by the slightest admixture of obtrusive 
fect. Thus it is that in this country we have plenty of 
“educatiology” or “talk about education,” but no educa- 
tion whatever. The youngest among us who passes one 
or two years at a school in the capacity of master is 
entitled assuredly to his opinions, but that is all. Such a 
brief acquaintance with the subject should not exalt a man 
to the position of an oracle whose utterances are revered 
according to their obscurity of expression. The position 
of the expert is really one vast petitio principiit. Because 
a man has, for example, crossed the Channel, he would 
not be admitted as an expert on turbines, however often he 
may ‘have watched the machinery “go round” during his 
eventful trip. 

The expert claims the respect which is so often claimed 
by garrulous old age, merely on account of its age. It is 
rather the judgment of the man and his claims to be con- 
sidered and judged by the experiences which he has gone 
through, that should win approbation or contempt. True 
enough, it is more probable that an older man will have 
seen more, and become more chastened in his outlook on 
life, but it is his judgment and not his age which counts. 

Whaet, after all, are the elementary principles of educa- 
tion which are not patent at first sight to the ordinarily 
intelligent man? Few are they who do not know the trite 
distinction between education and information; few who 
do not speak of “apperception” and other hybrid philo- 
sophical terms, hoping to acquire merit thereby. The 
travelling inspector who prepares elaborate reports for the 
Board of Education is no doubt a person of vast import- 
ance to the welfare of his country, but it would be hard 
to find occasion where his adviee has been followed or 
even acquiesced in either by his brother experts or the 
victims of his incompetent criticisms. It is doubtful 
whether Darwin would have considered thimself an “ex- 
pert” naturalist after having devoted a lifetime to natural 
history, and his tone of humility might well be imitated 
by the “little brothers of the giant” who “mouth and 
mouth, and know not work.” Where experts -fall out, truth 
can sometimes make a brief appearance, but not for long. 
There arise others who believe in the “inductive method,” 
with voices like all the bulla of Bashan, and truth retires 
once more. Then there come forward those mighty ones 
Yor whom the “direct method” is Alpha and Omega, and 
they, too, join in the contest. To the strains of little 
phrases, such as “Is the dog a bird?” they chant their per- 
petual anthem, which contains neither Alpha nor Omega, 
but only Iota. 

Away with such chattering crows! There is, indeed, 
always room for the sober judgment of a man who has 
been exercised either as inspector or teacher; there is 
always aneed for a humble statement of opinivn when its 
author has in view the betterment of our educational con- 
dition, but let no man think that he is expert other than 
in the sense of one who has tried. His judgment may be 
found wanting. How painful an instance of “expert” 
judgment failing was -given in the case of Sir William 
Abney, F.R.8., who pronounced so decisively on the 
colour-blindness of teachers. Had he said, “The man, 
in my opinion, is colour-blind,” well and good; to err is 
platitudinously human; but to say “The man is colour- 
blind” is merely to stultify himself for ever as an incom- 
petent, and blatant withal. Less self-advertisement and 
more humility is the remedy for the expert educationalist. 

If this type of expert could point to any crowning suc- 
cess in teaching, any point on which he and his brothers 
of that ilk did not wrangle like crows over carrion, it 


‘would be an argument in favour of his existence, if not 


of his’ self-adopted title. But at present there is no 
unanimity. Some cry for Greek, some for science, some 


man who had tried it | for modern language. Some believe in discipline, some 
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do not. Some talk about the training of teachers, forget- 
ful of the fact that the teacher is born and never made. 
They fail to understand why the majority of sane men 
despise a schoolmaster. In the first place, he is wretchedly 
underpzid, and endeavours to make up in the shadow what 
he loses in the substance. He is bombastic and intolerant, 
but an expert. In the second place, so meny hold mas- 
terships who are totally unsuited to the work, with the 
result that teaching is regarded merely as a passing on. 
Consequently, the profession suffers. There is no pro- 
fession so unpopular, go where you will, as that of school- 
master, a fact which, if difficult to prove categorically, 
is supported by that indefensible consciousness which we 
have about 50 many things. The master who walks out 
with little boys on a Sunday is nevertheless a potential, 
if not an actual, expert. The schoolmasters who have at- 
tained greatness have attained it in spite of their profes- 
sion. 

The intolerance of experts is the destruction of their 
profession. 





THE INSOLENCE OF SCIENCE 


‘Wuatever may be urged against the detailed knowledge of 
the ancient Greeks and their lack of more accurate obser- 
vation, few will deny that in their grasp of general prin- 
ciples they still claim our highest admiration. Just as 
truly may it be said that the commonplaces of ancient 
times are the discoveries of to-day, as that the discoveries 
of to-day are the commonplaces of to-morrow. For this 
very reason Herodotus, who in the opinion of some 
authorities was an easy-going gossip with a fund of 
inexhaustible credulity, is in reality possessed of greater 
depth of insight than Thucydides, who is called the “ first 
scientific historian.” 

In philosophy we proceed, as Herbert Spencer says, 
from the narrower to the wider, and Thucydides, who 
regarded the Peloponnesian war as the result of certain 
actions and reactions between states, was by no means so 
broadly philosophical as Herodotus, who saw in the fall 
of Persia the nemesis which follows insolence born of 
success. Vague though the idea may be, and less 
elaborately sustained than the diplomatic expositions of 
Thucydides, it appeals to the consciousness in every human 
mind that the abuse of success by some mysterious means 
leads to misfortune. It is a truth that is incapable of 
verbal or logical proof, yet it is a truth all the same. The 
modern scientist is inclined to regard with patronage what 
he is pleased to call the ancient “ gropings after truth.” 
He pities their deficiency in scientific instruments, in 
graphic and symbolical methods of expression, and views 
with the complacency of mediocrity their want of detail. 

But what, after all, has the modern academical scientist 
done which has in any way helped to solve the great 
problems of existence? Are we anywhere nearer an answer 
to the question about the origin of life when we are told 
that it is biogenesis, and not abiogenesis? The postulation 
of an ether of impenetrable density is as futile as the 
Tower of Babel, and to be told that atoms are composed 
of corpuscles kept in position by forces of attraction and 
repulsion, only compels us to investigate the ultimate 
nature of corpuscles. Yet the scientific mediocrity will 
blazon forth prematurely any result at which he arrives, 
and to the sound of trumpets and tinkling cymbals 
announces an epoch-making work in which scantiness of 
thought is supposedly hidden by verbosity of expression. 

Science as understood by the nobler minds is sans peur 
et sans reproche, but the mediocrity, whose name is legion, 
can only be said to possess the former qualification. The 
patient investigation of a Darwin, the humility of a Galton, 
are replaced by the hybrid quackeries. of the Mendelian’ 
or the elaborate but baseless fabrics of a Biometrician. 
Led away by the sycophantish praise of those who hope to 
receive the same themselves, this little brother, of the 
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giant produces a monograph on the thousand-and-first 
nerve of the Hippocampestris magniloquens. It is read 
at a learned society ; various adulatory members arise and 
express their belief that a new light has shone—in the 
words of Persius, “Implerunt cornua bombis.” They 
forget that details, like coins, have no currency unless 
stamped with the effigy of some underlying truth, and, as 
a recent writer has said, “they prefer to study the after- 
noons of the year 1264 a.p. than the marvels of the 
Napoleonic campaigns.” The modern scientific society in 
most cases resembles the jury who acquitted the horse- 
thief because they wished to do the same one day. There 
is too much advertisement, too much cocksureness, too 
early publication, and too much kindergarten. the 
academical mind is one of the greatest national calamities. 
It permeates law, politics, and science, and leads to an 
insolence which can meet with only one reward. 

Science as a means of discovering ultimate truths is at 
present impossible. It can have, as yet, no value other 
than that of practical application to the wants of man. 
The objection to thé present attitude of the scientist lies 
in the fact that he is too pretentious. A spirit of ataval 
gregariousness has fallen upon him, and he is never so 
happy as when he is talking about what he has done or 
is going to do in an assembly of friends. It is aurea 
mediocritas with a vengeance. Such, at any rate, is a 
charitable explanation, for one cannot suppose that he 
would be content to appear so undignified without 
receiving satisfactory compensation. ‘No one can find fault 
with the work of the scientist, however misguided he may 
appear. Whether he investigate for the “work’s sake” 
or for the wider object of benefiting mankind at large, 
honest application deserves the highest praise. But per- 
petual talking is not only futile, but contemptible. If 
Darwin can wait for nearly twenty years before he pub- 
lishes his great work, lesser minds can surely practise a 
little more reticence. The spirit of “ puffery” which has 
overtaken so many scientists is greatly to be. deplored, 
because it tends to lessen the attention which their work 
in most cases deserves. Whatever the charges made 
against the English character, it is from an English point 
of view better to be dignified than popular; and if Huxley 
had foreseen the misinterpretation of his desire to popu- 
larise science, he would have been the first to castigate 
the offenders. Let us return to the dignity of earlier 
generations, to that moderation of attitude and restraint 
of language which is the greatest scientific asset. Away 
with this scientific suburbanism! Let a man’s work be 
accepted on its merits alone, and not be dependent for 
acceptance on the way he cuts his beard and turns out 
his toes. Science should aim at the impersonal. Unless 
this change is made, science will become as effete as the 
medieval shibboleths of monks, and will lose through the 
exaggeration of its sov-disant representatives. Insolence 
is rewarded by failure. If science is to be popular, it 
tetds plain, honest statement, admission of ignorance, and 
eicrnal confidence in the future. 





NAMES AND LEGENDS 


“Wnuen Playfair composed his Baronetage as a monument 
of sycophantic folly,” writes Dr. Round, “he discovered 
that Smith was derived from Smeeth, ‘a level plain,’ but 
confessed that he could find for Baker no possible deriva- 
tion.” Evidently Playfair was anxious to gratify his 
patrons, but his failure to solve the recondite problem of 
the origin of Baker suggests that his imagination was 8 
trifle sluggish. Probably he would have done better had 
he studied some. of the legends which earlier pedigree- 
makers invented to account for names which had really 
originated in Norman nicknames. For the Normans in- 
dulged freely in nicknames, and, like the modern school- 
boy, preferred them personal and rude, with the result 
that much judicious gilding was necessary for the pur- 
poses of a polite pedigree. 
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A splendid and imposing example is provided by the 
story of Grosvenor. ‘This noble family, we are informed, 
flourished in Normandy for a century and a-half before 
the Conquest, and obtained its surname from having held 
as hereditary the high and powerful office of Grovenour or 
Grand Huntsman of the Duchy. Gilbert le Grovenour 
came to England with his uncle, Hugh d’Avranches, after- 
wards Earl of Chester, in the train of the Conqueror, and 
received great estates from Earl Hugh in the county 
palatine. Modern research has sought for information 
about the Grand Huntsmen of Normandy, but has failed 
to find any proof that such an office ever existed. The 
pre-Conquest Grosvenors also baffle investigators, and the 
Gilbert who came over with the Conqueror proves to be 
compounded partly of imagination and partly of a genuine 
Gilbert, founder of the great Cheshire house of Venables, 
Barons of Kinderton, in the palatinate. Mr. Bird, who 
has devoted special attention to the Grosvenor pedigree, 
finds its first known ancestor in a Robert le Grosvenor, 
who received a grant of land from Hugh de Kevelioc, Earl 
of Chester, about a century after the Conquest. This 
Robert was certainly not a grand huntsman, but we may 
suggest with confidence that, unless “le Grosvenor” had 
already crystallised into a surname which he inherited 
from his father, he was a Fat Huntsman. It would be 
extravagant to suggest that his obesity inspired the mythi- 
cal connection with the first Earl of Chester, who was 
also “full fatte and in good poynte.” Indeed the Welsh 
nicknamed him Hugh Vras—the Fat—thus distinguishing 
him from their other terror, Hugh Goch—the Red—that 
Hugh de Montgomery, Earl of Shrewsbury, who died 
by the royal arrow when Magnus of Norway bore down 
on the coast of Anglesey. (“Let him leap!” cried the 
mocking king, as Shrewsbury, pierced through the eye 
by the fatal shaft, sprang from his saddle and fell dead 
into the sea.) The Earl of Chester’s better known nick- 
name, Lupus, is a much later invention, doubtless due to 
the obliging heralds who provided him with a wolf's head 
for arms, at a time when armorial bearings were assigned 
to many magnates who had died before the invention of 
heraldry. 

Unlike Grosvenor, the name of Giffard really was 
brought over at the Conquest, for Walter Giffard, the 
aged Lord of Longueville, undoubtedly fought at Has- 
tings, although the story that he assisted in mutilating 
the body of Harold seems to be a baseless libel. Walter 
was called Giffard, and Giffard, we are gravely informed, 
signifies the Liberal. It would probably be safe to offer a 
handsome prize to any linguist or philologist who could 
state in what language Giffard means liberal. The answer 
is—English! Walter, in fact, was a free Giver, and Giver 
was corrupted into Giffard. We are loath to be too scepti- 
cal, remembering the case of the cautious schoolboy who 
boggled at the idea that Ulysses could have any connection 
with Odysseus, and suggested that Odysseus was more 
likely to develop into Oyster, an effort of amateur philo- 
logy not taken in good part by his master. However, 
reason would seem to be rather with those who hold Gif- 
fard to be Norman-French, derived from “ giffe”— 
“cheek,” and equivalent to “ joufloue ”—“ qui a de grosses 
joues.” Hence “ giffarde,” a kitchen maid or cook, those 
servants being credited conventionally with fat, rubicund 
cheeks. “Chubby-cheeked,” which thas been suggested 
as a translation of Giffard, seems too polite, and perhaps 
hardly exact. R. Wilfer was chubby, but we cannot be- 
lieve tkat if it had been his lot to serve, with Thomas 
Becket, as escrivein to Osbert Huitdeniers in the twelfth 
century, instead of as clerk to Chicksey, Veneering, and 
Stobbles in the nineteenth, he would ever have been called 
Giffard. The name of Becket’s kinsman and employer, by 
the way, reminds ps that even grave City magnates were 
not exempt from irreverent nicknames; but we. do not 
know why the wealthy and powerful Osbert,, who held the 
office of Justicier of London about the time that the future 
primate was a member of his household, should have been 
labelled Eightpence. 

The genius of Scott has rescued the name. of Marmion 
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from obscurity, and invested it with a glamour which 
houses of far higher rank and achievement may envy; yet 
rather tq the darkening of history, for the real Marmions 
were extinct more than two centuries before the great day 
of Flodden. When Scott’s “ Lord of Scrivelbaye, of Tam- 
worth Tower and Town,” rode into Norham, Scrivelsby 
had long been held by that family of Dymoke which still 
enjoys it, together with the office of Royal Champion, the 
grand serjeanty by which the estate was formerly held; 
and Tamworth Castle had passed to a branch of the once’ 
mighty Anglo-Norman house of Ferrers, a cadet line of 
which survived to our own days at Baddesley Clinton, last 
representative of the great baronial magnates of the Con- 
quest. To revert to the Marmions, the old story was that 
the name meant Steward or Controller of the Household, 
and that the first Robert Marmion held that office under 
the Conqueror. Marmion was then treated as synonymous 
with Despencer, and Robert Marmion was triumphantly 
identified with Robert “ Dispensator,” the Domesday Lord 
of Tamworth. Unfortunately the descent breaks down on 
investigation, and the alleged meaning of Marmion follows 
suit. Indeed, the only question now seems to be whether 
that high-sounding name is derived from “ Marmiton ”— 
a scullion, or a rarer old-French word “ Marmion ”— 
equivalent to marmot, a small monkey. Either meaning 
is sufficiently uncomplimentary to be credible. 

Pauncefote may be added to our list. Pauncefote, says 
the family legend, is derived from the family motto, 
“ Pensez fort!” This does indeed give us cause to think, 
and we shall have little difficulty in recognising a typical 
inversion of the facts, for doubtless the motto was assumed 
because it sounded something like the name. And Paunce- 
fote, as Mr. Barron has pointed out, was originally 
Pauncevolte, that is, Paunch-face. The late Lord 
Pauncefote, it may be noted, was a Smith of the wide- 
spread banking house of Nottingham and Lombard Street, 
other branches of which are disguised under the names 
of Smith-Dorrien, Carrington, and Bromley. The change 
of Smith to Carrington was inspired by a quite imaginary 
descent from an earlier family of Smith, Viscounts Car- 
rington (extinct in 1706), whose title in turn was chosen 
in consequence of an equally baseless legend that they 
were descended from a Carrington who changed his name 
to Smith. But this fable, which we believe has been 
adopted with enthusiasm by more than one modern family 
of Smith, belongs to a different category of pedigrce myths, 
unconnected with nicknames. 

In the case of Russell, early pedigree-makers treated the 
name as of territorial origin, and derived it from a “ Rozel 
in Normandy.” But the absence of the territorial “de” 
before the name in genuine documents shows that it is not 
derived from a place. Indeed, it is fairly obvious that 
the name is a diminutive of Roux, and that the various 
families of Russell which occur in England or Ireland 
are derived from ancestors whom, in the tersely graphic 
language of our schooldays, we should have nicknamed 
“ Carrots.” 


G. H. W. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL: 


Report on THE OPERATIONS FOR THE SEARCH oF SaNsKRIT 
Manuscripts purine THE YEAR 1909. ; 


DURING the year 1909, Mahdmahopadhyaya, Haraprasida 
Sdstri had charge of the operations in search of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts; and be made several trips to Benares for the 
acquisition of Sauskrit Manuscripts, his retirement. giving 
him leisure to devote to this business. The success of his 
endeavour ‘may be measured by the fact that 1,573 MSS, 
have been secured for Government. The majority of manu- 
scripts belong to the families of two well-known Pandits and 
MS. collectors of Benares. rae 

CL.) Harikysna Vyasa was a Sarasvata Brahmana of the 
highest distinction in the Punjab. He came early in his 
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life to Benares, accompanying his aged mother, who wanted 
to lay her bones in the Holy City. Her business was to 
recite Puranas and the Vedanta. He had numerous Sanny- 
Asis among his pupils. He was an indefatigable collector 
of MSS., and several distinguished Pandits of Benures used 
to borrow MSS. from his collection. He became a recognised 
Pandit of his time and died at the ripe age of 90 in the year 
1894 a.pv., leaving a collection of about 3,000 MSS. and 
much house property to his sons, Hrsikesa and Vidyadhara. 
Vidvadhara sold a part of his share of the paternal collection 
to the Sanskrit College, Benares, and a part to German and 
English MS collectors. Hrsikesa died in May, 1909, and 
his share has been secured for the Government of India. 
Pandita Harikrsna Vyasa copied manuscripts himself and 
employed scribes to copy them. He got some manuscripts 
from the Caitanv Matha. Many he got from Dhundupani 
Bhatta, who lived near Kala-Bhairava, and who collected all 
the manuscripts of twenty different Pandits. But the 
majority of his manuscripts came fron Mannu Bhinja (a 
seller of fried grain) who used to advance provisions to 
indigent students and Pandits on the security of their 
MSS. ; and the forfeiture of these manuscripts enabled him 
to make a large collection, which he sold to Harikrsna. 
Harikrsna wrote several tracts in Sanskrit and was never 
slow in expressing his opinion on the current religious and 
social topics of the day. 


(IL) Laksminarayana Kavi was a Bhat Brahmana from 
the Punjab. He was a pupil of Pandita Thakura Datta. 
He was at Benares for 58 years, He was a poet, and wrote 
Sanskrit verses with considerable fluency. He died in 1909, 
aged 80. His business was to recite Saptasati at the temple 
of Annapirma. He also was a noted Pandita of his time, 
and collected a large number of manuscripts from various 
sources. The copy of the Mahabharata in his collection 
belonged originally to Sadaénanda Vyasa, who was the chief 
expounder of the Puranas at the Vydsa-Pitha at Valujika- 
Faras in the city of Benares. During the last quarter of 
the 18th and the first quarter of the 19th century, Sndinanda 
Vyasa was a very popular expounder of the Puranas, and he 
acquired much wealth in his profession. He had no son, 
and Laksminarayanaé Kavi got his manuscripts from his 
widowed daughter. Many of Sadananda’s Sanskrit works 
are to be found in the Benares Sanskrit College Library. 
wakgmindrayana had a widowed daughter-in-law, who sold 
his collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts to the Government of 
India. Besides the copy of the Mahabharata above referred 
to, several Samhitas of the S'iva Purana have been acquired, 
such as Rudra Samhita, Bhauma Samhitd, Vayaviya Samhita, 
Kotirudra Samhita and so on. Several nighantus, too, have 
been acquired, such as Rajanighantu, Sarvanighanténukra- 
manika, Madana Vinodanighantu, Bhavaprakadsanighantu, 
Nama-Ratnaikaranighantu, Gananighantu and Amarakosa- 
nighantu. 


The Harikrsna-Collection is specially rich in manuscripts of 
Upauisad literature. Of the Vrhadaranyaka, it contains com- 
mentaries by Nilakantha and by Nityduandasrama, It is a 
well-known fact that the Vrhadaranyaka commented upon by 
S‘ankaracirya belongs to the Kanvasakha of the White Yajur- 
veda. But this collection has Vrtti commentaries by Nila- 
kantha, Dviveda Ganga and by Vasudeva-Brahma Bhagavan 
on the Vrhadaranyaka of the Madhyandina-sakha of the 
White Yajurveda. There are several Upanigads in this collec- 
tion, commented upon by Damodara S'astri, a name unknown 
to Aufrecht. The commentary on the Pragna Bbasya by 
Nardyanendra, and Svetdsvataropanisadvivarana by Jndnoi- 
tama appear to be altogether new. In the Bundle containing 
Nyaya works, there are many rare and valuable works, of 
which Nyaya Kautuka and Nydya-siddhinta-samgraha seem 
to be unknown to Aufrecht. Of the Vedanta works, Vedanta- 
Parijata by Sadananda, with a commentary entitled Vedanta- 
Parijata-Mafijari by the author himself, is not in Aufrecht, 
but unfortunately the MS. is incomplete. Aufrecht says in 
Vol. 1 that the name Vedanta-Vibhavana belongs to two works, 
one by Naravana Yati, and the other by Narayanacarys. But 
he corrects the statement in Vol. II, by saying that the work 
and the sommentary are- both by Narayanatirtha. For the 
statement in the first volume his authority is Keilhorn’s list, 
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and for that in the second the catalogue of Ulwar manuscripts. 
The MS. No. 8562 of our collection says that the text is by 
Narayana Yati, and the commentary is by Narayanatirtha. 
But these appear to be one and the same person, as both are 
disciples of Rima Govinda and students of Vasudeva. Of 
the Pirvamimamsa, there is a manuscript of a new com- 
mentary on the Sitras by Ramesvara in this collection. 
Simkhya-krama-Dipika purports to be the instructions 
imparted by Kapila to a Brahmana, and according to one 
manuscript, to Asuri. It is written in the form of the most 
ancient stage of Siitra literature. The twenty-five Kapila 
Siitras are imbedded in it. Two manuscripts were known 
to Dr. Rajendra Lala Mittra, a third correctly and beauti- 
fully written has been acquired for the Government. In the 
Samkhya tradition Kapila comes as the first historical teacher’ 
Asuri the second, Bodhu third and Paiicasikha fourth» 
Pajicasikha is mentioned in the Sintiparva of the Mabab- 
harata. Bodhu or Bodhu is known from Chinese sources. 
But Asuri is not mentioned in the Mahabharata at all. 
He seems to have been forgotten when that great work was 
written. If, as some manuscripts testify, Asuri is one of 
the interlocutors in this work, it is really an important 
discovery. It is throughout written in the Satra form, not 
in the form of comparatively modern Sitras like Kautilya’s 
Arthasistra, Vatsydyana’s Kamasiitra and even Panini’s 
Astadhyayi, but in the more ancient form of the Satras of 
Vasistha and Gotama. Jaimini Sutra-kisika is a commentary 
on astrological Sitras attributed to Jaimini. The commen- 
tator is Malayavarma, a Raja of Kumayun. 

Abhinava Gupta was a noted S'aiva teacher of Kasmir. 
A complete copy of his commentary on the Gita has been 
found in the collection acquired from Lakgmi Narayana Kavi. 
S‘ataraiija-kutahala, a work on chess-play, appears to be new 
in this collection. Samkhya-pradipa, Vidyamafijari, Com- 
mentary on Siryasataka by Valambhatta Payagunde, Nim- 
vadityaprastava, Nimvadityalaghustava and Ratnodyota by 
Cirafijiva are new works found in this collection. Of the 
eight schools of Sanskrit grammar, the Jinendra School is 
the least known. ‘Twelve or thirteen years ago, a description 
of the work appeared in the pages of the Indian Antiquary, 
and a search was at once instituted in Benares, to find if a 
copy of that work was available. At last a manuscript was 
traced in one of the richest Jaina-Upasrayas in that city, and 
a copy procured for Government. From Nepal came two 
manuscripts, one of which, Ekallavira-canda-Mahdroganatan- 
tra, represents the modern mystic worship of Tautrik Buddh- 
ism. No amount of persuasion would procure the work 
at Kathmundu from the Vajriciryas there. They say that it 
is their Guhya worship and should not go to profane hands. 
Fortunately, however, the work has been procured this year. 
Sarasamgraha by Ratndkara Misra is a Smriti compilation 
current at Chittagong. It is one of those works by which, 
on the loss of political power, the Brahmanas sought to keep 
up their ascendency in the Hindu society, It 1s written 
throughout on # thick bark procurable in Assam and Chitta- 
gong only. Two volumes of the Notices of Sanskrit Manu- 
scripts are in the press, over forty formes of which have been 
printed off. The volumes could not be completed owing to 
interruptions on account of tours, both in search of Sauskrit 
Manuscripta, and of. Bardic Chronicles. Harikrspa—Vyasa 
—collection of 567 manuscripts have been fully catalogued. 


‘PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


the Annual General Meeting held 
February 11, 1910. 


Tur formal business having been transacted, Prof. H. L. 
Callendar took the chair and delivered an address. 
After referring briefly to the losses sustained by the 
Society since the last general meeting, the President dealt 
with ‘the application of resi¢tance thermometers to the 
recording of clinical temperatures. Records of clinical 
temperatures have been obtained ‘by Dr. Gamgee using . 
a thermocouple in conjunction with sensitive recording 
instruments. The objections to thermocouples are two- 
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fold. In the first place, the E.M.F.’s developed are so 
small that the recording instruments must be very sensi- 
tive and therefore unsuitable for ordinary use. In the 
second place, serious difficulties arise with regard to the 
thermostat which is necessary to maintain one of the 
junctions of the thermocouple at a constant temperature. 
The chief difficulty in connection with the use of resist- 
ance thermometers for this kind of work lies in the heating 
effect of the current. In order to explain how this diffi- 
culty is overcome Prof. Callendar gave a short account of 
the conditions upon which the sensitiveness of a Wheat- 
stone’s bridge depends. He pointed out that in platinum 
thermometry, in order to obtain accurate compensation 
for the resistance of the leads, it is necessary that the 
ratio arms of the bridge should be equal, end he showed 
that this condition reduced the sensitiveness, which could 
be obtained by suitably varying the resistances by about 
30 per cent. In joining up a bridge in work with resist- 
ance thermometers, Maxwell’s rule for the positions of the 
battery and galvanometer which give maximum sensitive- 
ness is seldom applicable. While Maxwell’s arrangement 
actually gives the greatest sensitiveness, the heating effect 
of the currentisso much greater that the trouble arising 
from this cause more than counterbalances the increased 
sensitiveness. The problem to be solved in designing a 
suitable thermometer for clinical work is, with a given 
galvanometer and resistance-box, to find the resistance 
of the thermometer which will give the most accurate re- 
sults for a given heating effect of the current. This is 
given by the equation R=2G+8, where G is the resist- 
ance of the galvanometer and 8 that of one of the ratio 
arms. In the apparatus used atthe meeting G=S=10 ohms 
giving R=30 ohms, a resistance for the thermometer 
which gives the convenient scale of 0.1 ohm increase per 
degree Centigrade. It is important in the construction 
of a thermometer for clinical work to secure quickness 
of action and to reduce the heating effect of the current. 
An ordinary tube-form of thermometer is good for labora- 
tory work with sensitive galvanometers, but it is unsuitable 
for use with recorders. An ordinary form of thermometer 
takes about 14 minutes to reach a steady temperature 
when taken from water at the temperature of the room 
and pleced in water at 0° C., whereas a thermomeier suit- 
ably designed will take up a steady tempercture in about 
ten seconds. The pattern of the thermometer must also 
be suited to the purpose for which it is intended. Threo 
types were shown, designed for mouth, rectal, and surface 
work. Experiments were performed proving that these 
thermometers fulfilled the necessary conditions. The re- 
cording instruments for use with these thermometers were 
briefly described. Prof. Callendar then showed continu- 
ous records obtained from a patient with a normal tem- 
perature. The temperature is generally very steady if 
the thermometer do not shift or the patient get wholly 
or partly out of bed. The effects of external changes of 
tempereture were also shown, and simultaneous records 
taken on different parts of the body illustrated the fact 
that the temperature does not vary in the same way at all 
places. On the medical side there is a vast field for 
research which may eventually result in important addi- 
tions to knowledge. : 
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“SCORPIO.” 


‘*, . , .. He prides himself on the fact that he tsa hard and terrible 
hitter. Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conclusion that you can 
pat a wicced inan ‘to sleep’ with a sonnet In pretty m ch the same way that 
a prize-fighter puts his opponent to sleep with a Gnished blow, And not only 
doss mr. Chaloner believe !n what we may term the sonnetorial fist. but he 
baileves also !n whips and scorptons, for the cover of his book is decorated with 
an angry-looking seven. thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Sorpio.' 
So that when we look to the fair pave itself we know what toexpect. Ncorare 
we disappointed. Mr. Chaloner goes to the opera. Lelng «good poet, he 
immediately writes a sonnet about It, the which, however, he calls ‘ The Devil's 
Tlorseshoe.” We reproduc It for the benefit of all whom it may concern ;— 

“A fecund sight for a philosoptier— 
Rich as Golconda’s mine in lessons rare— 
That gem-bedizen’d “ horse-shoe " a’ th’ Opera, 
Replete with costly hags and matrons fair ! 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face! 
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Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner st 
the force of a John L. Sullivan, upon the point of the Jaw of Mr. G. B. SHA 
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By J. A. CHALONER 


To Mammon there do they their homage pay; 

Spangl’d with Jewels, satins, silks and lace, 

Crones wiiose old bosoms tn their corsets creak 3 

nes Whose slightest gla:.ce would fright » horse; 

Ghouls —when they speak one hears the grave-mole squeak-— 

Thetr escorts parvenus otf feature coarse. 

A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 

But, spite of them, the music's very nice.” 

“Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vi 
The sonnet as a whole Is not one which we can approve from a technical or a 
sentimental polnt of view, but it has points. Henley might have plumed himself 
on that line about the creaking corsets, and the last line, a tour de force in its way, 
reminds us of the withering ironies o: Byron. It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner 
to add that not all his sonnets are concerned with back-flaying. . . . Some 
of them show the tenderer emotions proper toa poet. Welike him best, how- 
ever, in his character as metrical bruiser. . . . His book is well worth 
powsessing.”—The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 
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SONNETS. by LorD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Fecap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition . 
Now Ready. 











| 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : | 

“ The‘ Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes | 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent case which is no small part \ 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 


The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness tn the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douclas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which hows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the’dther extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.”* 


The SCOTSMAN says: 


“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry ts esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood, 
This isa high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


| 

! 

' “ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and ' 
| the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, tt is safe to call them poetry, ; 
i ‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need tittle by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Diugias are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and / 
sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


From the Re-Union Magazine we cull the following amus- 
ing announcement : — 


Srsciat Norice. 

As references were made in a recent lawsuit to the 
ReUnion Magazine, we desire to state that the pro- 
secutor in that action has not, and never had, any- 
thing whatsoever to do either with the inception of 
this magazine or with its conduct. His name was 
included in an early prospectus in a preliminary list 
of supporters and contributors, but was subsequently 
withdrawn at his own request. He was connected 
(though for some months past as a sleeping partner) 
with the firm who publish this magazine, but as and 
from December 31, 1909, his connection with that 
firm ceased. We state these facts solely in the inte- 
rests of truth and with no desire to cast reflections 
upon anyone. 


In the interests of truth—and with no desire to cast 
reflections upon anyone—we have to point out that “the 
prosecutor in that action,” Mr. Manners Sutton, swore at 
the police-court that he was head of the firm of Cope and 
Fenwick, and that he also swore at the Old Bailey three 
weeks ago that he was half-proprietor of Cope and Fen- 
wick, and that so far from not being connected with the 
Re-Union Magazine he had not only allowed his name to 
appear in a list of supporters of, and contributors to, the 
magazine, but he had also contributed reviews to its pages. 
Now if Mr. Manners Sutton’s connection with Cope and 
Fenwick ceased on December 31, 1909, why did he swear 
in the witness-box that he was half-proprietor of Cope and 
Fenwick with Mr. A. E. Manning Foster? And if Mr. 
Manners Sutton was a sleeping partner several months 
prior to December, 1909, and ceased to have any connec- 
tion with Cope and Fenwick and the Re-Union Magazine 
on December 31, 1909, why has Mr. Manning Foster con- 
cealed these facts from the religious public until March, 
1910, and taken the precaution to announce them imme- 
diately after the acquittal of Mr. Crosland at the Old 
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as and from December 31, 1909. Be this as it may, we are 
now confronted with the very proper circumstance that 
the religious publishing house of Cope and Fenwick is rid 
of the Hon. H. F. W. Manners Sutton, who has no longer 
part or lot in the concern which he founded, and which 
was for so many months his pride and joy. We are still, 
however, left with two other of the parties on our hands. 
In the March number of the Re-Union Mayazine there is a 
signed article by Mr. Manning Foster, entitled, “ The 
Invocation of the Saints.” Mr. Foster informs us that 
“the Doctrine of the Invocation of the Saints has been 
neglected among us.” He goes on to say: “We ask our 
friends to pray for us while on earth, and if we believe 
of the Saints (using the term to stand for the canonised 
Saints) that they enjoy the presence of God, is it not the 
more natural that we should seek their prayers?” At the 
Old Bailey Mr. Manning Foster was proved to be the pos- 
sessor of at least three hundred shares in Greenings, Ltd., 
who publish the Lotus Library. We have not the smallest 
desire to be irreverent, but we beg of Mr. Manning Foster 
in all sincerity to invoke the Saints for guidance on the 
following point of conscience : — 


Is it fitting, seemly, and decent that I, A. E. Man- 
ning Foster, should edit the Re-Union Magazine, and 
print my name alongside the names of some of the 
principal pillars of the Churches of all denominations, 
while I continue to hold 300 shares and a directorial 
qualification in Greening and Co., Ltd.? 


We are not a saint ourselves, but we have grace enough 
to know that the Saints to a Saint will answer Mr. Manning 
Foster in the negative. Mr. Manning Foster may also very 
fittingly invoke the Saints as to the desirability of employ- 
ing in the production or sale of a religious magazine a 
gentleman of the type of Mr. Hannaford Bennett, who, 
according to his own admission, advised Mr. John Long to 
publish what is probably the foulest book which has seen 
thé light any time during the past fifty years. We shall 
have more to say of Mr. Manning Foster and Mr. Hanna- 
ford Bennett at a later date. And lest the usual evil con- 
structions be put upon this announcement, it is necessary 
for us to point out that nothing that Mr. Manning Foster 
or Mr. Bennett might do to prevent us will in fact prevent 
us so long as either of them remains connected with Cope 
and Fenwick or the Re-Union Magazine. Tue ACADEMY 
has a public duty to perform in this regard. Already Tax 
AcapEmy’s sense of public duty has resulted in the removal 
of Mr. Manners Sutton from association with a religious 
publishing house and association with the Re-Union Maga- 
zine. And cavil as people may, the fact remains that so 
much of a righteous work has been accomplished. We 
shall accomplish the remainder of that work sooner or 
later. 


Meanwhile, out of Rex v. Crosland much further fighting 
has been brought to our door. The jury’s verdict, after 
a four days’ hearing of the case against Mr. Crosland, was 
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a verdict of “Not guilty.” For all self-respecting English- 
men and for ourselves a verdict of “ Not guilty” has always 
been sufficient and final. But because Mr. Crosland was 
acquitted, the enemies of Tue Acaprmy have fallen into 
tooth-gnashing rages, and certain of them have allowed 
their evil passions to run away not only with their heads 
but with their fear of the law. A London morning paper, 
which, however, stoutly denies that it bore us any malice, 
has already been brought more or less to book for its im- 
pertinence in this regard, and we print herewith our con- 
temporary’s apology :— 


We understand that Lord Alfred Douglas and Mr. 
T. W. H. Crosland consider themselves aggrieved by 
a leaderette which appeared in our columns of 
February 16 under the title of “Unnecessary.” The 
article in question was not intended to make any im- 
putation or reflection of any sort or kind upon either 
of these gentlemen. At the same time we have to 
express our sincere regret if any expressions in the 
leaderette above-mentioned should have caused annoy- 
ance to Lord Alfred Douglas and Mr. Crosland, or 
should have appeared to make any reflection upon 
them. We desire to state emphatically that there is 
na ground whatever for any imputation upon the 
character of either of these gentlemen, and that the 
writer of the article in question had not the slightest 
intention of making any such imputation. 


Writs have been issued on this paper both on behalf of 
Lord Alfred Douglas and Mr. Crosland. Abject apologies 
are hourly expected from that prince of critics and com- 
pany promoters, Mr. Horatio Bottomley, as also from John 
Bull, Ltd., and Messrs. Odhams, who are Bottomley’s 
printers, and from our old friend T. P. O’Connor, M.P., and 
from Mr. Horace Cox and Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, 
Ltd., who respectively print and publish for Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. Writs have been issued also on each of these 
persons and companies, and in due course we shall see 
what we shall see. The really interesting fact about it all 
is that we are determined to give Bottomley another 
opportunity for displaying his legal and forensic talents, 
this time before a judge and one of those good old-fashioned 
British juries for which he has such a profound contempt. 
While as for T. P., let us hope that he will bring on Sir 
Edward Carson, Mr. F. C. Gill, and Mr. Marshall Hall. 
Next week we shall publish an article which will interest 
Mr. Marshall Hall and Mr. Arthur Newton. The Law 
Times might please make copy. 





The March issue of The English Review contains two 
poems, one by Mr. William Watson and the other by Miss 
or Mrs. Ethel Clifford. When we saw Mr. Watson’s name 
in the English Review's advertisements our hopes rose 
high; but we were doomed to disappointment, for Mr. 
Watson has given us four pages of rhymed verse which, in 
the light of his previous performances, amount practically 
to nothing at all. Far be it from us to discourage any 
well-intentioned poet. It is our duty, however, to say 
that Mr. Watson’s late outbursts have all of them been 
failures, and that it would be much better for English 
poetry if he reverted to his silence, and was content to rest 
upon the laurels which he undoubtedly won in the earlier 
phases of his career. . The. poem in the English Review 
is a dull and laboured effort; it will move nobody, and 
there is nothing about it of that fundamental brain-work 
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or of the finer essence which we have a right to expect 
from a poet of pretension. Mr. Watson was rightly or 
wrongly advertised to visit America for the purpose of & 
fistic encounter with Mr, Richard Le Gallienne. The 
fight apparently did not come off, and Mr. Watson has 
moved on from New York to Havana—Old-time Havana, 
in the midst of the seas, he calls it—and has there written 
a poem for Hueffer’s English Review. We have read the 
effusion with great care and with every desire to find in 
it something that would enable us to praise Mr. Watson— 
and candour compels us to say that, on the whole, we 
would have preferred the fight. As for Miss or Mrs. 
Clifford’s verses which follow Mr. Watson’s, they are negli- 
gible. The prose contents of the Review include a foolish, 
rambling, conceited paper by Mr. George Moore; a squalid 
tale about a lady who possessed only one under-garment, 
by Mr. John Galsworthy; and a really beautiful piece of 
writing by Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham. We do not 
admire Mr. Cunninghame Graham as 2 politician or as a 
controversialist ; but there can be no question that he has 
the root of the literary matter in him, and that when he 
forgets his low Socialism and his apish duty to Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw, he can produce readable and gracious matter. 
For the rest there is an article by that dear, self-satisfied, 
fluffy old gentleman, Mr. Edward Gosse, who we believe 
is an ex-literary editor of the Daily Mail, and the 
present librarian of the House of Lords. 


Mr. Gosse's article is devoted to a discussion of “ The 
Censorship of Books.” Needless to say, Mr. Gosse is 
all against the censorship. He proses along at a great 
rate, and with the air of one who is born to settle infinite 
and delicate matters with the help of a pair of slippers 
and a paper-knife. Hear him on the big question :— 


The other case which igs brought forward by those 
who recommend a check on the output of printed 
matter is more serious. There have been issued of 
late—so it appears, at least, for I write on hearsay— 
a certain number of novels, chiefly from one source, 
dealing with sexual questions of a kind which may 
be proper for grave medical discussion, but is wholly 
unfitted for the licence of imaginative treatment. It 
is bitterly complained that the heads of households 
find these books in the hands of their children, and 
that they are “ powerless” to check their circulation. 
In parenthesis, it may be suggested that a parent has 
the power either to take away the novel from her 
daughter, or to close her subscription to the library, 
or to write a protest against the particular book she 
objects to. In the course of this controversy, it 
seems to be taken for granted that the subscriber is 
“ powerless ”—the word is frequently used—and must 
sit, tied to her chair, while “doubtful and objection. 
able” works are read aloud to her by an emissary 
from the Circulating Library. In the presunce of an 
“objectionable book” there is surely one sovereign 
remedy always before the subscriber, namely, not to. 
read it. That the discovery of an immoral and in. 
sinuating book in a carefully conducted household is 
a very vexatious thing is, however, not to be denied, 
But before we yield ourselves unreservedly to indigna- 

-tion in this matter there are certain points to be con- 
sidered which are easily overlooked. In the first 
place, a really immoral or indecent publication can be 
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dealt with at once by the police under Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act. 


This is absolutely the attitude of old smugness. “ Bless 
your life, I have not seen any wicked books. I write only 
on hearsay, and really, if a foul book finds its way into 
the hands of children they had better not read it. Every- 
body knows that we have Lord Campbell’s Act, and I take 
it that the police know their business, and that as a 
matter of fact these books cannot be wicked at all; other- 
wise the police would have stopped them.” This is Mr. 
Gosse in brief, and if Mr. Gosse wants the real truth it is 
nothing short of scandalous that he should write of such a 
subject in such an easy and almost flippant way. We say 
that, whether Mr. Gosse likes it or not, it is the duty of 
the libraries, and not only of the libraries, but for that 
matter of the booksellers and all persons connected either 
directly or indirectly with the circulation of books, to see 
to it that foulness, indecency and impropriety are kept 
under. Mr. Gosse knows as well as we know that a police 
censorship in any matter where “art” can be pleaded is 
practically a dead letter. Our own experienees of the police 
and of the working of Lord Campbell’s Act have demon- 
strated beyond cavil the fact that the police are very slow 
and most reluctant to move, and that when they do move 
it is at a moment when the show is practically over, and 
when the publisher and author have made their pile, and 
the damage to the public mind has been abundantly 
effected. In the case of “ The Yoke,” which Mr. Gosse has 
not read—otherwise he would not be so glib with his sug- 
gestion about “grave medical discussion”—the author 
and publisher must have made thousands of pounds out of 
the book before the police even thought about suppressing 
it, and many thousands of copies were sold at the street 
corners at a shilling a copy. When we ourselves commu- 
nicated with the Commissioner of Police on the subject, 
we were informed, after weeks of delay, that it was not a 
matter in which the police could interfere. Yet ultimately 
they did interfere, and the book was suppressed and the 
remaining stocks destroyed. But even now there are hole- 
and-corner bookshops where copies can be obtained at a 
fancy price. Of course, the publisher is not issuing 
further copies; at the same time, the book was out in 
large quantities at the time of its suppression, and the 
whole of the copies have not been called in, though Mr. 
Long may have done everything in his power to get them. 
Furthermore, there are quite twenty novels now in circu- 
lation, some of them published by Mr. Long and some of 
them published by other publishers, which, in our 
opinion, are unfit for. general or even discreet perusal, 
and which might very well receive the attention of the 
police. Yet the police do nothing. To set the machinery 
of the law in motion means months of argument and 
ampleasant discussion, and, what is worse, it means an 
advertisement and a large access of sales for the book 
‘complained of. In any case, we are of opinion that the 
libraries have taken a wise step, and it is a step which 
they have been practically compelled to take for the pro- 
tection of their own businesses. That Mr. Gosse should 
‘ome into the field to pooh-pooh an arrangement which 
«au work out only in the interest of the public and in the 
interest of letters is at once amazing and appalling. We 
should have thought that a poet of Mr. Gosse’s quality 
would have had too much respect for literature to allow 
himself even to appear to. be endgavouring to whitewash 
the foul and objectionable. persons whose aiin it has been 
to make money by the degradation of the public mind. 
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THE SUBURB 


The clamour of the streets—the dreary town— 
The smoking shafts that merge in pallid haze— 
And then—a wilderness, a stony maze— 

This hill that bore the bright copse as a crown 
Is covered as with tides dull blue and brown, 
The valley lanes become dim sunken ways; _ 
The stream that moved among the reedy bays 


By banks of blackened masonry glides down. 


As a grey islet in a weary sea 

Is set our ruined grange with broken doors, 
And fallen gates, and gardens scarce defined ; 
And northward there are glimpses wild and free— 
A silver cavern hollowed by the wind— 


A golden flicker on the great green moors. 
H.C. 








THE HUMILIATIONS OF 
ASQUITH 


Just eight months ago, when Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget 
was being discussed in the House of Commons, the follow- 
ing paragraph appeared in Tue AcaDEMY of July 3,. 
1909 : — “ 
‘The discussion of the Finance Bill in the House of 
Commons would be dismal reading if it were not a 
foregone conclusion that the Budget proposals of Mr.’ 
Lloyd George have not the remotest chance of becom- . 
ing law. The amount of time and space and the 
buckets of ink which have been wasted by writers in 
the various newspapers in speculations as to whether 
or not the House of Lords has the power to amend 
or throw out the Budget are appalling to contemplate. 
"As we said many months ago, there is not the ‘smallest 
doubt whatever that the Honse of Lords has the, 
power, and there is not the smallest doubt that it will - 
‘use that power if occasion arises. Anyone who had- 
any doubt on the subject will be relieved ‘to hear 
that Mr. Frank Harris is quite certain that the House 
of Lords has no power to throw out the Budget, and 
most people will have noticed that the affairs of the . 
world are apt to go on their ordinary course, without. 
any reference whatever to the fantastic opinions of 
Mr. Frank Harris... .. But to return to the Budget, 
it is quite possible that the Lords will not be called 
upon to exercise their powers. We should not be sur- 
prised if at any moment the Government were to with- 
draw it in spite of their large mechanical majority ; 
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but whether or not they adopt this course, we are, and 
always have been, perfectly at ease on the subject, 
and we should strongly advise people who have capital 
to invest to seize this favourable opportunity for buy- 
ing land and brewery shares. 


So convinced were we that the Budget of 1909 could 
never possibly become law that we did not even pay it the 
compliment of devoting any considerable space to a dis- 
cussion of its merits. We dismissed it contemptuously as 
a piece of mischievous tomfoolery and until it was actually 
rejected by the House of Lords we scarcely alluded to it 
again in these columns. How completely our anticipations 
have been fulfilled is now a matter of common knowledge. 
The Budget is dead, and it is not at all likely that we shall 
ever hear anything more about it. 
present Parliament a large majority against it, and while 
Mr. Redmond has frankly offered to lead his supporters 
into the lobby to vote in favour of a measure which he and 
they are united in regarding as disastrous and calamitous 
in the highest degree, his offer was made dependent upon 
conditions to which it is quite impossible for Mr. Asquith 
to give effect. The ridiculous “resolution” as to the veto 
of the House of Lords which Mr. Asquith has been bullied 
into promising to his enraged and mutinous supporters will 
have no more effect upon the House of Lords than the 
proposed stroking of the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
would have had upon the Dean and Chapter. The House 
of Lords will not even be bound to take any notice what- 
ever of this resolution, and in our opinion they will be well 
advised simply to ignore it altogether. Mr. Asquith will 
then, unless in the meanwhile he once more changes his 
mind, go to the King and ask for the celebrated guarantees 
réferred to in his Albert Hall speech—that is to say, he 
will ask the King whether his Majesty is prepared to create 
500 new peers in order to swamp the Opposition majority 
in the House of Lords. The King will, of course, promptly 
and emphatically decline to do anything of the kind, and 
Mr. Asquith will once more appeal to the people, who 
have already told him pretty plainly what they think of 
him and his Budget. The people having by that time had 
ample leisure to reflect upon the way in which they have 
been fooled and deceived and lied to by the present Govern- 
ment, will then return the Conservative and Unionist 
Party to the House of Commons with a large working 
majority over all other parties combined. We are sport- 
ing people in this office, as all the world knows by this 
time, and sufficiently sporting not to care about betting 
on certainties, otherwise we might be disposed to inquire 
whether among our readers there was not some one to be 
found who would care to wager any sum up to a thousand 
pounds that the Liberal, Labour, and Nationalist coalition 
would secure even a small majority at the next General 
Election. Meanwhile, as we pointed out last week, the 
brilliant Asquith, the brilliant Lloyd George, the brilliant 
Churchill, the brilliant Birrell, and the other larger or 
smaller lights of the Liberal Party have landed themselves 
in their present sorry predicament as a result not so much 
of their lack of political intelligence as of their entire con- 
tempt for common honesty. Even at the last a sudden 
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display of honesty on the part of Mr. Asquith might have 
saved the situation for himself and the Party. When Mr. 
Asquith, during the debate on the King’s Speech, was 
badgered and baited by his exasperated followers on the 
question of the celebrated “guarantees,” why did he not 
rise to his feet and give the true and honest explanation of 
what had occurred in some such words as these: “It is 
true that at the time I made the speech at the Albert Hall 
I declared that I would not again accept office except with 
the assurance of certain guarantees. It is true that by 
those guarantees I meant exactly what I was supposed to 
mean by every sane person in England—that is to say, I 
meant that I would not accept office unless I had an assur- 
ance from the King that his Majesty would, if necessary, 
support the majority obtained on the question of the 
Budget and the House of Lords by creating, or threatening 
to create, a sufficient number of peers to swamp the oppo- 
sition in that House. But at the time I made that declara- 
tion I had a confident anticipation that the Liberal policy 
on these two main issues was sufficiently popular to sweep 
the country and return us again to power with a large 
majority over all other parties combined. I was wrong, 
utterly wrong, my calculations were entirely at fault. I 
admit it frankly, and I have only to say that with the 
present majority at my command in this House it would be 
an act of ridiculous presumption on my part to go to the 
King with any expectation that his Majesty would be dis- 
posed to grant me the guarantees which I desired. That 
being so, I place myself entirely in the hands of my fol~ 
lowers, and I will either continue to carry on the Govern- 
ment of this country in such a way as is permitted to me 
by the altered conditions now existing, or I will, if they 
so desire it, immediately tender my resignation.” We ven- 
ture to think that if Mr. Asquith had taken this simple, 
manly, and honest line, he would have killed criticism on 
either side of the House, nobody would have blamed him, 
and every one would have respected him. Instead of that, 
he must needs fall to his old tricks of prevarication and 
shuffling, and his foolish and ineffectual attempts to cheat 
his own followers against the evidence of their own senses. 
“When I said that I would insist on guarantees, I did not 
mean what you thought I meant, but something quite 
different,” and so on and so forth, till people who have any 
regard whatever for common truth and common honesty 
feel utterly sick. When Mr. Asquith produced his Licens- 
ing Bill two years ago, we said in these columns that 
he had committed political suicide. That was perhaps 
going too far, for, after all, as long as there is life there is 
hope, and since the Licensing Bill was rejected by the 
House of Lords Mr. Asquith has had innumerable chances 
of pulling himself together and showing the world that he 
really does possess some of those qualities with 
which popular opinion had up to a few years ago endowed 
him. He has thrown away every chance, and with every 
step that he has taken he has descended deeper into the 
mire of political quackery and political crookedness. He 
now stands before the world a discredited, if not actually 
a disgraced, man, about whom even his own followers and 
quondam supporters cannot find anything very flattering to 
say. 
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GREENING AND CO. 
AND OBSCENE BOOKS 


Messrs. Greenina asp Co., Lrv., have address2d the [ol- 
lowing letter to the Press :— 


Sim,—As in a recent libel action aspersions were 
cast upon us which we were not given the opportunity 
of removing, we venture to ask you to be kind enough 
to insert a word from us. It was asserted that we are 
the publishers of improper books, and that we make 
our main profits from the publication of improper 
books. In proof of this reckless statement passages 
were read in court from the translations of two works 
by famous French authors issued by us in our Lotus 
Library. This was the only proof put forward of what 
is a most damaging, improper, and totally untrue 
assertion. 

In the first place, the main part of our business 
consists of the publication of historical romances by 
well-known authors and domestic novels of an abso- 
lutely innocuous kind. All of our publications may 
not be “literature,” but we do absolutely deny that 
any of them are improper or published for the sake 
of impropriety. The Lotus Library is a purely sub- 
sidiary branch of our business, and consists mainly 
of the issue in cheap form of translations of various 
French classics. We have no reason to be ashamed 
of any of these translations, which are issued for those 
who, unable to read the originals, desire to make them- 
selves acquainted with Continental literature. 

The works are carefully, chosen, and as carefully 
translated, and only those of admitted masters are 
included. We do most stroggly repudiate the dis- 
graceful suggestion that we publish these or any other 
works on account of their impropriety or that we make 
or ever have made money from the sale of improper 
works. We further venture to say that it would be 
possible to take works from the list of any publisher 
in London, and to read isolated extracts which, taken 
from their context, appear improper.—We are, etc., 


GreeEntne anv Co. Lrp. 


The letter has appeared in the Daily Telegraph and the 
Yorkshire Observer, and it appears also in the current issue 
of Truth only a few pages removed from an advertisement 
of Messrs. Greening’s publications. It may be interesting 
for us to look into the history of Messrs. Greening’s 
endeavours to deal with the “aspersions” of which they 
pretend to complain. To go no further back than October 
of 1909, we printed in our issue of October 23 the ap- 
pended paragraph : — 


On July 24 last we received the following letter :— 


59 and 60, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 
July 23, 1909. 
GrsnTLemeN,—The attention of my clients, 
Messrs. Greening and Co., Ltd., has been drawn 


to some articles in a paper published by you and 
called THe AcapEmy in the issues of June 12 and 
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19 last. The part of the article chiefly com- 
plained of in the issue of June 12 is the para- 
graph beginning, “Yet on close examination,” 
and going on to say, “for example, the head and 
front of one of the religious high-toned houses is 
a large shareholder in one of the grub along foolish 
low comedian anything for money houses.” That 
in the issue of June 19 is a paragraph stating 
that “the bright young map in question is con- 
nected with two publishing firms who carry on 
two different classes of business, for while one 
firm, in which he is the principal shareholder, is 
engaged in publishing religious works and trans- 
lations of various Christian liturgies, the other 
has gone in chiefly for dubious stories of a highly- 
spiced character and anything else that will bring 
grist to the mill without actually compelling the 
intervention of the police.” The latter part (under- 
lined) of both these quotations is evidently 
intended to refer to my clients. My clients con- 
sider the words used are a gross libel on their 
manner of doing business, and they have in- 
structed me to say that unless you at once agree 
to sign such an apology as may be acceptable to 
them, and to pay the costs of insertion of such 
apology in the Times and two newspapers, to- 
gether with the legal costs of and incidental to 
such an apology, they will at once institute pro- 
ceedings agdinst you and will claim substantial 
damages as compensation. 


Yours faithfully, 


Ep. FitzGERavp. 


The Wilsford Press, Ltd., 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


Needless to say, we have not agreed to sign an 
apology ; nor do we propose to apologise ; neither have 
we inserted an apology in the Times or other news- 
papers. And we are still without Messrs. Greening’s 
writ, though three clear months have passed since 
they demanded that we should apologise at once. We 

.make no comment. It is worth noting, however, that 

the E. Fitzgerald who signs the above letter would 
appear to be the same E. Fitzgerald whose name 
figures on the record of the Re-Union Magazine, Ltd., 
at Somerset House, and that Mr. A. E. Manning 
Foster, who, with Mr. John Long’s reader, is respun- 
sible for the promotion of the Re-Union Magazine, 
also happens to be a shareholder in Greening’s, and 
formerly took an active part in the management of 
the business—doubtless “out of deep religious con- 
viction.” 


On two occasions since we have invited Messrs. Greening 
to come on with their writ, and they still remain coy, 
while we, for our part, still remain writless. So thatin July, 


-1909, they are threatening us with actions for libel, and 


demanding apologies, and in March, 1910, they are 
asserting roundly in the public press that they have not 
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been given an opportunity of “removing” out “ asper- 
Meanwhile, however, we have had the pleasure of 
seeing one of the directors of Greening’s in the witness- 
box at the Old Bailey. Clearly the director of a publish- 
ing firm who stands in the witness-box to give evidence 
respecting the constitution of his firm and the nature of 
his firm’s publications secures a very fine opportunity for 


sions.” 


removing aspersions, if those aspersions happen to be re- 
movable. Messrs. Greening’s director was examined by 
Mr. Marshall Hall, and all he could do towards the re- 
moval of the aforesaid aspereions was to assert on oath 
that he hed read the volumes which composed the Lotus 
Library ; that he ought to hava read the two volumes re- 
specting which Tue Acapemy had made aspersions, but 
that it was precisely these two volumes which he omitted 
to read. Of course, everybody in court murmured “ How 
singular,” and there the aspersion-removing finished. 
Laten in the. proceedings, however, Sir F. Bosanquet, the 
Common. Serjeant, a judge of whom it is only fair to say 
that he is probably as fair, as just, and as scrupulously 
careful & judge as ever did honour to the English bench, 
did a little aspersion-removing on his own account by re- 
ferring to Mesers. Greening as “publishers of obscene, 
books.” Messrs. Greening know quite well what it is that, 
they publish ; and they know quite well what it. is that they, 
sell. They are also quite wall. aware that when they 
threatened ys with a libel action they were engaging in 
the same game as ‘their theological shareholders, Mr. 
Manners Sutton and Mr, Manning Foster, had engaged i in, 


namely, the game of bluff. They are well aware too that 


if, even at this late date, they bring Tux Acapexy to trial 
for aspersing or libelling them they will lose their action 
and be cast in costs; because it is a fact, and a fact which 


has been demonstrated in a public court, that they do 


publish at least two books which are indecent books, and 
which, if everybody did their duty in England, would be 
seized by the police under Lord Campbell’s Act. If the 
publication by Messrs. Greening of the two books in ques- 
tion had been accidental, and in the nature of an over- 
sight, how comes it to pass that the books are still being 
sold, and that Messrs. Greening have not had the decency 
to announce their withdrawal from the market? All we 
can get from them is not an admission of folly or acci- 
dent, not a withdrawal, from publication, but an assertion 
from one of the directors that he had not read the books, 
and the consequent implication that because he has not 
read them they cannot be improper. And then Messrs. 


Greening have the impudence to rush into print with a, 
complaint that they were not given an opportunity of , 


removing our aspersions. With those portions of Messrs. 
Greening’s letter which refer to the main part of their 


business we are not at the moment concerned; though we 


are glad to have their own admission that all their pub- 


lications may not be literature. We have never suggested 


that Messrs. Greening do not publish historical romances , 


or “domestic novels of an absolutely innocuous kind” ; 
at the same time we shall take an early opportunity of 
indicating to our, readers what manner of book it is that 
Messrs. Greening ‘feel justified in calling innocuous. 
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REVIEWS 


LORD LYTTON OF KNEBWORTH 


Edward Bulwer, First Lord Lytton of Knebworth. B¥ 
T. H. 8. Escorr. (Routledge and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Escorr has taken for his text, “By their fruits shall 
ye know them ”—that a great author writes, in truth, his: 
autobiography in his own works for those who have eyes 
to see and who have understanding. He holds that the 
author’s life is to be read in the books he has written, and. 
that a statesman’s value is as much established by the 
causes he has advocated as by the sp oaiass which he has 
placed on the statute book. ‘ 

Thus has Mr. Escott approached the task ie has aban im 
hand of making known to us more nearly the great map 
whose name adorns this volume. Will -any: cavil.at our 
calling Edward Bulwer-Lytton ® great man{. ‘Maybe. some 
will do so—but Mr. Escott distinctly supports-the view of 
those who would call him great. The skill of this work is 
that the author adheres consistently to his text.: As part 
of it he accepts heredity as a: factor which must be dealt 
with in human nature, and above all in those -who are its 
finest products.’ All of us recognise ‘the. ineffaceable 
effects of environment, sometimes asserting its.dominance ; 
to the exclusion of heredity. But not so Mr. Escott. He 
gives full value to heredity and environment, while he 
traces step by step the development of his hero from boy- 
hood to the grave. This may sound exaggerated and far- 
fetched; but it is not so. The distinguished subject of 
these memoirs continued his self-education, and sought his 
perfecting, while a strenuous worker all through his life— 
just as the yellow-robed Buddhist of the East meditates 
his life away, hoping by such process to attain Nirvana. 

Lord Lytton was born Edward Bulwer, on May 25, 1803, 
at 31, Baker Street. His father was a general officer 
whose services to the State nearly won him a peerage. 
The Bulwers were of the oldest of standards. Their origin © 
was Danish, and it was probably in the sixth century that 
their keel was laid in Norfolk. They were of a race of 
conquerors, and they produced a succession of rulers of 
men. But in the Sixteenth century they also’ produced @ 
mystic, a certain Dr. Bulwer. Bulwer-Lytton’s mother, 
from whom he finally derived his title and estates,‘ was @ 
Lytton of Knebworth, the last of her’ race, ‘which Ys one - 
of the oldest and most worthy of Norman. From the 
Lyttons Mr. Escott thinks that Lord Lytton drew his 
gentler and more gracious tendencies. Perhaps so. Cer- 
tainly his grandfather, R. Warburton Lytton, was a scholar 
of erudition, a thinker in advance of the days he lived in. 
For he was a theoretical social reformer. Bulwer, however, 
said that the only legacy his grandfather left him was the 
appreciation of the difference between meum and tuum im- 
pressed by a birch rod. Edward Bulwer lost his father while 
he was yet a child, and he was brought up a mother’s boy; 
by # mother, though, well equipped to guide the childhood 
of one who was to beconie eminent. As a child he was 
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precocious to a degree. In his seventh year he wrote an 
epic, “ Henry V.,” and an elegy, “ Rose” (to a real “ Rose” 
little girl too), and before he was eight he put to his mother 
this poser: “ Pray, mamma, are you not sometimes over- 
whelmed by the sense of your own identity?” Her reply 
was: “Teddy, it is high time for you to go to school.” 
And to school he went, where we need not follow him, 
and Mr. Escott does not waste much time there. But the 
boy was father of the man, when Eton was under con- 
sideration. He went there for examination. His scholar- 
ship received unusually favourable judgment from Dr. 
Kealts. But he himself condemned Eton as a false 
medium for his development. He was a finished gentle- 
man at fifteen. But later he owed much learning and 
width of view to the Rev. Charles Wallington, of Ealing, 
with whom he stayed three years. Here he met his first 
love, Lucy D., along the banks of the stream in which he 
used to bathe. History does not relate if he was in the 
water when first he saw the vision glorious. But it was a 
fruitless passion which tinged his: life. Because of the 
depression and ill-being which followed the loss of his 
first love, his mother would have none of Wallington’s 
counsels, and sent him to Cambridge, because the tutor 
advocated Oxford. It was. a wrong setting for Edward 
Bulwer from-the point of view of scholarship, as he 
was quite ignorant of mathematics, and so he could not 


qualify in that branch (the. necessary preliminary then) to 


take the high honours in classics which his scholarship 
would certainly have gained for him. But he won a prize 
for his poem on Sculpture. He met there friends of value 
who influenced his life. Under Whewell, the Master of 
Trinity, grew up those sympathies with popular feeling, 
that lové of mankind, the seeds of which were sown by 
his grandfather, Warburton Lytton. And there, too, he 
met Cockburn (afterwards Chief Justice), perhaps his 
greatest friend, and Macaulay, a powerful factor in his 
development, besides Thackeray and Tennyson, with both 
of whom a lifelong rivalry (from which biting criticism 
was not always absent) became rather a stimulus than a 
bar to hearty admiration and sincere personal regard. 


Mr. Escott makes it an early care to show that Bulwer- 
Lytton’s life rested on a Christian basis. Religious belief 
was a dominant factor in his mental equipoise. He learnt 
the lesson at his mother’s knee. The altar there raised was 
his load-star, though its light shone with varying bright- 
ness. Through periods of depression like those of his early 
Cambridge days, when Christianity 
its awe rather than soothed him with its mercy,” through 
periods of agnosticism, through gradations of dogma, from 
his grandfather’s puritan Angelicalism to a very wide toler- 
ance, he won to the confession that “he had produced out 
of the ashes of Materialism the philosophy of Faith.” More 
attracted by the Church of Rome than by Low Church, he 
was still the friend of Wesley, whose mysticism and belief 
in the supernatural he shared. A dramatic writer, the 
Evangelicals nearly drove him into a temporary period of 
religious indifference by their attitude towards the theatre, 
“regarded as the vestibule of hell.at the time of its being 
adorned by the genius of the Keans, of the Kembles, and 
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of Miss O’Neill.” He was a true Church of England man, 
and he regarded the English Church “as at. once the best- 
bulwark against the tyranny of priests on one hand, and- 
religious anarchy on the other.” 


First of all the factors towards making Lytton’s life was - 
his year’s sojourn in Paris and Versailles after leaving 
Cambridge. In Paris he lived with the fastest of mon- 
dains; in Versailles he lived ae a student. preparing for~ 
the passport to life. He read insatiably. He tabulated 
what he read, and what he saw, heard, and did. Thus in 
this method of work, which he always sustained, he: 
acquired the keystone of his excellence during these’ 
months of life in France which formed the coping-stone 
to the education which was to fit him to meet the world.. 

So equipped, Bulwer starts on his way “a romancist-: 
of the first order, after Sir Walter Scott.” The man him-- 
self is an exquisite, a fop, with tall, commanding figure,. 
a classical aquiline face, and glorious golden hair (always: 
ranning wild); he was an aristocrat jusqu’ wu beut des: 
ongles, with democratic tendencies ;- am intellectual with pro-~ 
nounced erotic instincts (sometimes controlled; and some-- 
times not); extravagant in manner and in dress (and in- 
expenditure in his youth, while he had not need to consider™’ 
money); ‘he became a sévete econdmist in dwily life (to- 
his ‘wife's cost, and consequently his own), ‘and a most able* 
guardian of the public purse. = : 


Although Lord Lytton rose to Cabinet rank and to~ 
almost the first flight of statesmanship, Mr. Escott devotes* : 
most of his pages to explain him to us as a man of letters. 
Bulwer-Lytton, the romancist, was also a methodical maker~ 
of books. The system of study which he made his own 
in Paris he kept with him in literature and politics. He- 
laid the keel of a book as a shipwright might, and then he~ 
built on it systematically any good stuff which he judged: 
would help to make it seaworthy and fit to sail. This: 
bookmaking, with its evidence of autobiography, is skilfully‘ 
described when Mr. Escott deals with “ Falkland.” In his- 
treatment of this, the first of Bulwer-Lytton’s romances,- 
Mr. Escott shows himself a considerable master of literary 
analysis. He treats the book from its very genesis. We- 
know from him the frame of mind and the stage of mental 
development in which the author wrote it. It was written 
between the ages of eigliteen’ and twenty-two, and: its- 
precocity was “ merely a development of the interrogating: 
infancy which had asked metaphysical riddles of its: 
mamma.” A kind ‘of spiritual ' Bytonism pésséssed the 
literary youth of Englaitd. In France, Rousseau’s: “La 
Nouvelle Héloise,” and in Germany Goethe’s “ Werther,” 
expressed the emotions of love and religion dominating: 
the rising generation. In France, “Falkland” had no 
vogue, but in Germany it was received with rhapsodies 
as a homage to Goethe. In England, criticism was 
generally unsparing. “It nauseated Thackeray, moving 
him to write his clever verses, ‘The Sorrows of Werther.’ ” 
Mrs. Bulwer-Lytton’s pride in the finish of her son’s 
literary achievement was marred by her sorrow at its 
heterodoxy in morals and faith. Criticism produced from 
the author a very emphatic defence, urging the moral | 
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tendency of the book by its teaching “that the way of 
transgressors is hard, and that hard it ought to be.” He 
declared its design was to increase the knowledge of our 
nature by displaying the passions and working of the heart, 
and urged that to condemn that purpose is no more justifi- 
able than to condemn a surgeon’s study of anatomy. The 
objectioas to the book were, though, admitted, and even 
specified by the author ten years later. Bulwer’s first 
success was with “ Pelham,” and it is significant that it 
was condemned by two of Colburn’s readers before the 
publisher himself passed his judgment in its favour. It 
owed most of its early success to the personalities which 
seemed recognisable in the social world at the time. 
Pelham’s life in London and Paris was conjectured to be 
identical with Bulwer’s, and there was no contradiction. 
Then we read of a number of impersonations of people to 
whom Mr. Escott has introduced us. This process con- 
tinues in the review of his later books as well. Bulwer’s 
novels after “Pelham” are placed in three classes: 
criminal, historical, and novels of provincial and home life. 
“Paul Clifford” was the first of the criminal, and its 
motive is declared to be insistence of the duty of the State 
to reform criminals as well as to punish them; that effort 
should be made to redeem the felon, to prevent him from 
becoming a burden to the State, and to convert him into 
a useful citizen. This was his defence of “ Paul Clifford,” 
and as a politician he did much to secure prison reform. 
‘Of his historical works, “ Harold” and “The Last of the 
Barons” obtain fullest notice. Bulwer had a definite 
notion of the historical nbvel’s function, and of the services 
which may be rendered by fiction in the elucidation of 
fact. Mr. Escott writes (p. 258): ‘“‘ Romance, he held, may 
at obscure points of national story discharge a duty not 
unlike that performed by hypothesis in physical research,” 
and the point is lucidly illustrated. Between the second 
and third series Colburn published the “ New Timon,” a 
witty caricature in verse of the leading statesmen of the 
day (pp. 262 and 263), and in 1848 Bulwer-Lytton’s most 
considerable poem appeared, “King Arthur,” which is 
‘dealt with skilfully. Mr. Escott claims as autobio- 
graphical certai periods beginning with stanza LXXI. 
<p. 269), which seems reminiscent of the Ealing lost 
love. Then he traces due appreciation of kingly state 
and circumstance, tempered by a humanitarian and 
democratic bias. Thus the King, gratified by the 
“loud praise which monarchs love to hear,” exclaims, 
“Courts are not states. Let me see men! Behind where 
stands the people—Genius, lift the blind,” and, when the 
vision passes before Arthur, of those afterwards to fill 
the throne, Richard Coeur de Lion is revealed, “ Arthur’s 
trae descendant, not only in kingly power but in knightly 
prowess.” Then appears the father of the Tudors, who, 
being Welsh, “could poetically be spoken of as restoring 
the English crown to the Arthurian line,” and the Stuarts 
scarcely less. And thence it is a shurt journey to the 
meed of praise accorded to Royalist and Republican alike, 
“because each in an equal degree embodied the best ideals 
of an heroic age.” The long august procession closes with 
six lines of “ tribute to the royal lady, whence is called the 
Victorian era.” “King Arthur” was commanded at Buck- 
ingham Palace and Windsor Castle, and so it is concluded 
that “ten years before kissing hands as a Cabinet Minister, 
Sir Edward Lytton had come into favour at Court.” 


The motive of the series of novels of English and pro- 
vincial life was “to trace the influence of home education, 
of early circumstances and example upon later character 
and conduct.” The public first gave credit for this motive 
to “The Caxtons,” published in 1850, but Lytton claimed 
the same moral for “ Lucretia,” published in 1846. But 
“Lucretia” dwells “on the darker side of human nature. 
_- + In ‘The Caxtons’ the early circumstances and train- 
ing are those of joyous purity and sunny innocence.” But 
“The Caxtons” was more than a tale of family life. Mr. 
Escott claims “that the true cult of the colonies at home 
was founded by Bulwer-Lytton in ‘The Caxtons’ eight 
years before, in the Derby Cabinet, he began to educate 
his colleague Disraeli into considering the upholding of 
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England’s empire to be the great object of Conservative 
policy.” If this was his achievement really he has earned 
a high place among those who have served the Empire. 
Bulwer-Lytton was not alone in having entered the House 
of Commons on a different side to which he finally served. 
He was elected member for St. Ives in 1831 as a Radical, 
and for Lincoln in 1832, and remained in Parliament a 
Radical for ten years. Then ensued eleven years of 
studious retreat, during which time his mother died, and 
he succeeded to the Knebworth property, and changed 
the name of Bulwer for Bulwer-Lytton. He represented 
Hertfordshire as a Conservative from 1852 to 1866. In 
his first Parliamentary speech he declared the ballot one 
of the Chartists’ terms “ for which the country was already 
ripe,” and in his first session he obtained an extension 
of theatrical licences and a greatly modified censorship, 
which is interesting to read of at this period; and he 
also was instrumental in removing the stamp on news- 
papers. In his second Parliamentary period he was a 
Protectionist, but Mr. Escott shows that he had secured 
free trade for the Playhouse and the Press, believing that 
“the true antidotes to seditious and immoral writing were 
the wholesome products of a cheap and loyal Press.” His 
further service to literature was in the direction of 
securing international coypright. On his return to Par- 
liament as a Conservative in 1852 (much matured by the 
intervening eleven years of hard work, travels, and 
troubles), Bulwer-Lytton scored his first success by an 
attack on Mr. Gladstone’s Budget. He demonstrated that 
Gladstone’s assumption of a steadily increasing revenue 
rested on the supposition of the continuance of an era of 
universal peace, and he pointed to our Colonial possessions 
as a reason to expect threats and dangers, and that they 
made it necessary to maintain “the costliest navy which 
we can imagine.” Bulwer-Lytton’s chief services to the 
State were in connection with the Colonies, and on pages 
274 and 275 his thoughts and utterances connected with 
Greater Britain were almost prophetic. He was made 
Colonial Secretary in 1858, and “in Downing Street Sir 
Edward Lytton showed himself not only a skilled admini- 
strator, but a considerable Empire builder.” Queensland 
was separated from New South Wales, and formed into 
a new colony under Sir George Bowen, and British 
Columbia came into existence during the tenure of office 
by the author of “The Caxtons.” 

As a dramatist, we are reminded of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
success that his plays still hold the stage, notably 
“ Richelieu ” and “The Lady of Lyons.” 

His life was marred by the two women who should have 
been his greatest help. His mother devoted to him an 
affection which sought to monopolise him and to direct 
his life. His wife, a very beautiful Irish woman, six 
months older than himself, was the cause of discord. 
Bulwer quarrelled with his mother to marry Rosina 
Wheeler, who, in turn, destroyed his happiness. A judicial 
separation rid him of her presence, but she was, too, a 
literary person, and she employed her pen with much 


“venom in ridiculing her husband, and in 1858 made a 


vulgar appearance on the hustings at Hertford dressed 
in deep yellow (the Hertfordshire Radical colours), and 
hissed out at him publicly immoderate abuse. But we 
cannot but deduce from Mr. Escott’s narrative that Edward 
Bulwer was an uncomfortable person to live with. In 
the days of his courtship he must have been exceedingly 
tiresome, and scarcely less so as a married man. His 
earnestness was undoubted, but his attitude was a per- 
manent pose, and in his early married life economy was 
a necessity which he seems to have preached at his incon- 
sequent and haphazard Irish wife as consistently as he 
practised it himself, but with less judgment. His wife 
accused him, too, of a villainous temper. 

_ Mr. Escott in his biography has made its subject attrac- 
tive on the whole, and has shown his real width of mind 
dominating his mannerisms and affectations. But he has 
done more. He has admitted us with ample anecdote 
and illustration to an intimacy with those who shared the 
life and the work of Edward Bulwer, first Baron Lytton. 
The book is exceedingly pleasant reading. 
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“A MIRROR OF ANCIENT INDIA” 


Letters from Malabar. 
ledge and Sons. 


“A mirror of Ancient India”: thus does the Malabar 
coast appear to that eminent Indian Civil servant, Mr. 
J. D. Rees, now member of Parliament for the Mont- 
gomeryshire Boroughs, who has so far blessed Mr. Bruce’s 
“interesting volume” as to write an introduction, and he 
writes :— Here we see the conditions that prevailed before 
any invader violated the sacred soil of the Peninsular, and 
here linger the relations which existed in those days be- 
tween the two sexes and between the higher and lower 
castes, and here we still see that faithful dispensation of 
the gifts of the gods which entitles Travancore to claim 
to be in very truth the land of charity.” We are intro- 
duced to a narrow land, on one side of which you can 
live on the coast, beside the loud sounding sea, in tracts 
of which the population is nearly 2,000 to the square mile, 
and on the other inland side you can rise to 8,000 feet— 
an artist’s and a sportsman’s paradise. Mr. Rees was for 
some time British Resident in Travancore and Cochin, 
whence most of these letters were written, so he speaks 
with authority. The author, in his preface, shows such 
diffidence as to call in question his own authority to write 
of the Malabar coast—for he spent there only four or five 
weeks. He has spent, however, as many years in Kash- 
mir, the very greatest contrast that India can offer to 
Malaber. The very poles—separated by near on 3,000 
miles, and such difficulties of travel that the journey would 
take a week. So his qualifications to write may truly be 
thought nebulous. But the study of Eastern character in 
one part of our Indian Empire does undoubtedly instil 
receptive mental faculties when other races of the same 
great peninsula are met, though remote as Cochin from 
Kashmir, and this volume is written in no dogmatic tone. 
“Tt is absolutely without any pretension, save to good 
faith.” And Mr. Bruce appeals to one of many white 
men who have lived there at least twenty years, and who 
know (their tongue) Malayalam, and “the elusive hearts 
of the Malayalis,” to write the real Book of Malabar. 


Mr. Bruce’s narrative begins at Bangalore, and though 
he confesses he has little to say of the European life there, 
he has much of praise for the place itself. Bangalore seems 
to possess two principal blessings—space and cheapness. 
It covers 134 square miles. The roads are avenues. The 
smallest bungalow has its compound, and is built gener- 
ously with wide and lofty rooms. The native houses follow 
suit too, and there are few mere huts to be found. Mr. 
Bruce says that this liberal: scale of occupation is not the 
necessity of climate as in ‘Madras, for “a pleasant breeze is 
almost always blowing over these fair uplands, 3,000 feet 
and more above the sea.” But he was there in December. 
Thence his route lay southward to “that charming land 
which travellers never visit”—Malabar. But Travancore 
(the principal of the two Malabar States) has also been 
called “a ‘Heaven for the Brahmans and for all other 
people a Hell.” We are reading all through this volume 
of native-ruled States. Mysore is directly under the 
Governor-General in Council; Cochim and Travancore de- 
pend on Madras. They seem to suffer little harm from 
that dependence. The two States present the most pro- 
sperous conditions of life of the whole of India and almost 
the densest population. Mr. Bruce pays a tribute to the 
good government which proceeds from Madras. few men 
ge to Madras of choice, and it is often called in India the 
Benighted Presidency. But in its dealings, above all, 
with these native States, the Madras Government seems 
to have been “actuated by a wise spirit of moderation.” 
The summit of prosperity seems to have been reached in 
Cochin (we are warned: not to confuse this sea-bound State 
with Cochin-China). It is only 1,361 square miles in ex- 
tent. A third of this consists of rich forests, “ containing 
unequalled teak and rosewood,” ard some of the woodland 
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people live “on platforms in tree tops: elephants are the 
enemy. This leaves a density of some 1,000 per square 
mile for the remainder of the State.” A quarter of the 
population is Christian. For Cochin was an old Dutch 
settlement, and had much history in the early days of 
European aggression. Travancore is compared to Wales 
in size and variety of features, but of greater population 
than the Principality: Mr. Bruce describes it as “a com- 
plicated country with a long and thrilling history, of 
which practically no Englishman knows anything.” 

Here exists a social system which is found nowhere else 
—the matriarchal system. The Royal line descends 
through the female representative. Thus his son is not 
the heir of the Maharajah, but his nephew—his sister’s son. 
The daughter and niece of Royalty is a Rani, and the 
husband of such a one is not a consort but a guardian. The 
husband of a Rani is of just as much consequence as the 
husband of a professional beauty. Mr. Bruce’s interview 
with the two little Ranis of Travancore is most interest- 
ing, and is told of with sympathy and insight. On this 
matriarchal system has been engrafted a very narrow 
Brahmanism, and so such interviews have to take place very 
early in the day, for the purifying bath is at 8a.m. Here 
the Kala Pani superstition (forbidding Hindus to cross the 
sea) is vital, and thus, while in Trivandrum, the seat of 
government, we are told that “intellect is going begging,” 
the Popular Assembly meets there once a year, 
which, though not legislative, executive, or widely repre- 
sentative, is still popular, and great things are hoped from 
it. The administration of these two States seems to be 
carried on most economically by a not too numerous execu- 
tive. The local names for Prime Minister (Diwan), collec- 
tor, magistrate, and magisterial districts are used in the 
text, but the preface contains a glossary. Regret is ex- 
pressed that the Diwan of Mysore and of the Malabar Coast 
States seldom comes from the Canaresi or Nair, the true 
people of those States. A Mahratta generally holds the 
post; of more rugged exterior than the Canaresi and Nairs, 
who are easy and gentle, but do not often rule. Soft 
manners make not men, and the Mahratta seems to have, 
“like the Turk, some natural gifts for organisation and 
for rule.” There are some good character sketches given, 
notably of Mr. V. P. Madhavn Rao, C.LE., Prime Minister 
of Mysore and for two years Diwan of Travancore when 
that State enjoyed a golden age. This book is dedicated to 
him. An interesting character is found in Captain 
Winckler of Cochin. He is of the third generation of 
Wincklers on the Malabar Coast; his grandfather came out 
in the Dutch service in the eighteenth century, his father 
was the last man in Cochin who could decipher a Dutch 
paper or inscription. He himself spent thirty-one “bitter 
years” in following the sea, and then was port officer in 
Cochin. At seventy-five years of age he is still an up- 
standing man, with keen eyes and a flowing beard, and has 
had eighteen children. And yet the climate of the Mala- 
bar Coast is described as most undesirable. The water of 
Cochin is detestable, and Europeans only drink that 
brought from many miles inland. The local water and dirt 
produce the scourge of the country, elephantiasis, which 
will not be got rid of till the State can spend two lakhs of 
rupees on condensers. 

Mr. Bruce’s writing is very variable. In the earlier chap- 
ters he is sometimes a little fatiguing. He indulges in 
jocularity in which it is hard to join, he is too conversa- 
tional, and his enthusiasm is often uninfectious. The choice 
of his vocabulary is open to criticism, too. Four times he 
applies the word “ swagger ” to various unfortunate persons 
and objects. It is a word which is quite easy to hear too 
often conversationally, and one that we can entirely dis- 
pense with in print. Without being pedantic, we think, 
too, that death can be expressed in better terms than 
“ snuffing out,” and that other words express satiety as well 
as do “a belly full.” On his journeys, Mr. Bruce rather 
fails to take the reader with him, especially by water, in 
spite of camparison with Kashmir boat life, Greek galley 
slaves, the oars of Ithaca. But on page 58 Mr. Bruce 
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writes: “ My readers may have noticed how, in these chap- 
ters, I never quite catch up with the subject promised in 
the title.” There is another ailment peculiar to the coast, 
the Malabar head—not a swollen head, but a failing one. 
That is Mr. Bruce’s confession, and having made it (page 
58), he straightway becomes less illusive and easier to 
follow. He complains that not enough has been written 
about the Malabar Coast; but he frankly discredits Sir 
Thomas Holditch, who has written and is severe on Pierre 
Loti’s book beginning with “the cheeky title,” “L’Inde 
sans les Anglais.” He pays due tribute, though, to Law- 
rence Hope’s beautifully artistic verse, which has idealised 
people or places on this coast, and he quotes admirable 
lines in the style of Kipling, the Chutney Lyrics— 
Trivandrunn: The M., which begins, “The Protected State 
of Cocoanutcore.” They were written by a young man 
named Caldwell, son of a missionary bishop of Tinnevelly, 
who died young in Travancore. Mr. Bruce is an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the ladies—at least the young ones—of 
Tavancore He warns us not to confuse matriarchy with 
polyandry, and protests against the country being called 
vicious. He owns, though, that a girl may lose her 
character by being seen about too much with her brother. 
Bome of the photographs are very pretty, especially the land- 
scapes, in this the land of cocoanuts, but we see few indica- 
tions of the beauty of the ladies from their photographs pre- 
sented in this volume. 


CLIMBERS 


The Life of W. J. Fox, Public Teacher and Social Reformer. 
By the late Ricuarp Garnett, C.B., LL.D., concluded 
by Epwarp Garnett. Illustrated. (John Lane. 
16s. net.) 


From Coal Mine Upwards. By James Dunn. Illustrated. 
(W. Green. 2s. net.) 


Wuar religion loses in the life of William Johnson Fox 
it gains in the life of James Dunn. Both of these men 
were children of rude circumstance and educational 
struggle, the first commencing life as a weaver’s boy and 
the second as a collier lad; and yet from the very ground 
of their common equality, the growth of the two charac- 
ters exposes such an antithesis in principle as to discover 
‘the mark of divinity or line at which God’s and not man’s 
order is set. The ground of the corruption of public 
_morality is always a private ground, as evil can only 
emanate from or through the individual. Apart from the 
individual formation of it, there is mo such thing as a 
public ground of corruption. In a life and death sense, 
‘apart from, Solar influence, there is no divine formation 
or limit to life, and apart from non-Solar influence, there 
.is no divine formation or limit to death. This is a 
supremely important principle to bear in mind when the 
orthodox or divine ground of public morality is made a 
subject of free discussion, as it precludes the fallacious 
intention of introducing an orthodox’ limit of public 
morality. For the fact seems to be entirely overlooked 
that the placing of any orthodox limit to a public form 
of morality, by implicating a public agency of corruption, 
is blasphemy against God. In other words, whatever 
. orthodox grounds exist for individual morality, there never 
was and never can be any Christ basis for public morality. 
Tke moral freedom of Christianity is not to be limited 
any more than a popular idea of God is to be formed apart 
from individual concept, however much orthodox Chris- 
tianity, thet is, the Christianity which is not morally free 
_ but morally dependent, is to be modified. Christianity 
has always failed by.being made a ground of public 
_Morality because there was no form or limit to the public 
_morality of Christ. On the other hand, Christianity has 
. always succeeded by being made a basis for individual 
conduct, because there was a limit to the personel morality 
of Christ. Personally, Christ was anything but morally 
free. We, on the other hand, ix a personal sense, are 
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anything but morally limited. Now public restriction 
existed prior to the Christian Era, but private restriction, 
es an orthodox form of serving God, never. Where, in 
the then orthodox (Jewish) Church, was there to be found 
any profession, other than the false attitude of the 
Pharisee, of self-sacrifice? 


What religion lost in Fox it gained in Dunn, since the 
former, by advocating the free adjustment of personal 
weaknesses as a sound form of public morality, attempted 
to institute a false medium between the individual and 
society—between the family and the State; whilst the 
latter, by advocating a moral source, succeeded to a 
wonderful degree in establishing a sound morality between 
the individual and his fellow beings. Fox, as a matter 
of course, on account of his Pharisaical methods of pro- 
cedure, attained greater public success, or shall we 
say, notoriety ; whilst Dunn, from his grand sense of self- 
immolation, had greater individual triumphs. Therefore 
the great lesson to be learnt from the lives of these two 
individuals is that a secular or free basis of morality is as 
antithetic to a real Christology, as a Pharisaic or sectarian 
basis of morality was antithetic to a real Theocracy. 
Also that an evangelical or self-limiting ground of faith 
must form the actual basis of its orthodox credentials. 
Fox was, as far as his ministerial qualifications permitted, 
an orthodox supporter of heterodox ideas. We appear 
to be overrun with such curious creatures et the present 
time. Dunn, on the other hand, was a brilliant example, 
and is still so, of orthodox restriction. Fox lived to 
realise, as well as to suffer for, the vanities of his free 
morals. Dunn lived to realise, and still lives to radiate 
the beauties of a moral figure. Fox exposed, in his own 
personality, the preposterous principles which underlie 
Nonconformity. Dunn exposed the grand principles of 
belief—the value of individual uniformity. The parallel 
development of the two lads is interesting a3 it is instruc- 
tive. The weaver’s boy bevame banker’s clerk, from 
banker’s clerk he become theological student, and from 
theological student Unitarian minister. 


The collier lad, on the other hand, was not so fortunate, 
for, between the time of his leaving the mines and his 
appointment on the staff of the London City Mission, he 
had rather an arduous and trying lifd as a mechanic, and 
went through some rough and exciting experiences in the 
Crimean War. Yet it is the less favoured one whose life 
stands out as the best example, not of intellectual achieve- 
ment, but of a noble endeavour and moral rectitude. As 
an instrument for the exposure of the spiritual beauties 
of the Christian’s creed, Dunn’s life cannot be over-valued, 
and the impossibility of its admitting the meanest form of 
controversy adds no little external force to its internal 
light which simply radiates the hidden forces of the unseen. 
The account of the witness-bearing in the workehop of the 
factory is illustrative of this. Dunn, by his spiritual 
fervour, had reclaimed a most notorious character from 
his evil and vicious ways of life. The saving of this man, 
as, indeed the saving of many other wretched souls in the 
book, are remarkable instances of the spiritual powers of 
Evangelical Christianity. Dunn and his first convert Ned 
met with nothing but ridicule, derision, and blasphemous 
threats from the other workers in the factory, and so 
unpleasant and even unbearable did this become, that 
Dunn began to tremble for the peaceful reserve of his con- 
verted brother. One day, Ned, with his face beaming with 
pity, calmly faced his persecutors and settled the matter 
thus :— 

“Most of you men have known me for some time, and 
I suppose you believe I’m Ned Weeks. Now, can you tell 
me what has happened, for me to stand here and listen to 
all the names you have called me, and for not one of you 
No answer came. Then 
he told them what had caused the change, and that he 
only wished they all knew the same blessed experience. 
All went to their work to think, ‘and one said: “That which 
has produced such a-change like this in Ned, must be 


’ good.” 
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If such spiritual grace could really be seen to emanate 
from the pulpits of the Christian Churches, the world, 
like that factory, could easily be made to respect, even if 
it still refused to be governed by, such religious purity. 
Of the intellectual interest to be derived from the perusal 
of Fox’s life history much might be said which relates to 
matters of literary importance. It was this man who 
discovered the poet Browning and Harriet Martineau. He 
also ranked as the friend of John Stuart Mill, R. H. Horne, 
Jobn Forster, and Macready. As editor-proprietor of the 
Monthly Repository, we find him undergoing a remarkable 
metamorphosis, by which a popular minister of a noted 
Unitarian place of worship is gradually changed into a 
political adventurer and social reformer. A man with 
original force of character, he was, from a lad, wholly at 
the mercy of a weak and undisciplined form of judgment, 
due to an erratic estimation of human principles. Man 
needed to be emancipated from orthodox restrictions, not 
governed by them. What kind of a moral check we should 
get as a substitute he failed utterly to understand, because, 
we suppose, it would have been next to an absurdity to 
expect any form of clear judgment from a man who was 
so lacking in principle as to advocate from a Unitarian 
pulpit ideas of limitation which he himself by no means 
really believed in. Probably as an excuse for such a loose 
ground of morality, we find him observing that almost 
every orthodox subject had some one heretical proclivity, 
“something in petto,” to be kept in the mind like a pro- 
scribed book under the cushion, to be confidentially drawn 
out in a secure ftéte-d-téte. Needless to say that it is this 
very ‘heretical proclivity ” which acts as the source of all 
the free adjustment of our personal weaknesses, and which, 
being wholly immoral in character, produces nothing but 
@ vicious and chaotic order of things. 


What moral benefits are to be gained from such irre- 
levant quibbling as the question of the truth or falsity of 
eternal punishment} Punishment is, after all is said and 
done, not to be interpreted by God’s attitude towards sel- 
fishness or free-will, which is an attitude of eternal resent- 
‘ment and abhorrence; but by God’s attitude towards His 
-own Image, which is an attitude of eternal harmony and 
moral unity. Again, what moral benefits are to be gained 
from such irrelevant quibbling as the question of the truth 
or falsity of the Trinity? God’s Personality is, after all 
is said and done, not to be strictly identified with Christ’s 
Personality, otherwise we ourselves should have no con- 
sciousness of distinction between our own bodies and our 
souls. Through the Son’s Personality we are made con- 
scious, not of the Father’s Glory, but of that part of it 
which is relative of the Son’s consciousness of it, and there- 
fore of our own consciousness of it. To sum up, men 
like Fox spread spiritual distress, whilst men like Dunn 
spread spiritual peace. 





SHORT VIEWS 
IIL. 
BOTTICELLI. 


‘Borticguir stands upon the razor’s edge, the crest of the 
‘wave which broke down under Michelangelo. He had 
the perilous birthright of a refinement about to over-ripen, 
and rests upon an icy bridge between the cultured and the 
over-wrought, an apex-figure between sharp slopes. The 
moment endowed him with sharp tensity of life, whose 
‘strength was in its unconsciousness. He was born with 
the clear coolness of a point achieved, whither the effort 
of the race had lifted him. He is thus rather a product 
than a personality, his touch of sublimity being due not 
to his own travail, but to others. His fathers left him, 
in a way, the poorer for their toil, emptied of material 
for himself to mould. His triumph is bloodless, and 
claims, like a perfected fruit, no respect. Thus he is 
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inhuman; neither challenging nor cleansing like strength 
come forth from hardship, nor to be revered like hard- 
won purity. The sublime commands, the beautiful per- 
suades; he lacks each. He exists, but does not progress, 
for he sprang to life full-fledged with all sensation. One 
sensation is therefore to him as another, and _-all taste- 
less; so Oscar Wilde wrote “De Profundis” to iaste the 
numb joy of repentance. Botticelli trafficks in flesh, and 
lays joyless hands upon the rose and sea. This alone 
divides him from the Nazarene, that our weak nature has 
no part in his abstraction. His bright warmthlessness is 
like a winter sun. That he painted this and not that 
proves a frame of mind, no conscious preference, for he 
was born so, and did not choose. The “ art for art’s sake” 
explanation omits the relation of the man to the moment; 
for he was drowsy with the times’ vintage, and sat frozen 
in their golden cage. Judith’s movement,* the trunk of 
Holofernes, Graces dancing were all alike exterior to him. 
Bereft at birth of love and gusto, he neither practised s 
reticence, as’ Burne-Jones, nor aspired weakly to ao 
formula, like the Alexandrians. Pre-natal selection and 
refusal had winnowed his impressions to that vivid few; 
their clarity and breadth formed his inevitable style, crisp 
with soulless energy. They were all he knew; their imme- 
diate grip robbed him of slow maturity. Thus he remains 
@ child for ever, with the child’s wide eyes which are 
no virtue, but a gift; in so far as he is unnatural, it is 
by nature and loyally. Unconsciousness should have been 
his strength, as it is a child’s; for he was doomed to escape 
and walk apart in mirthless limbos, no baptism of the 
earth upon his head. His figures live in sleep, a sleep 
with all attributes of waking, save the joy. Were Judith 
turned aside, she would prolong any-whither her aimless 
way. His saints are not separate alone, but islanded 
from each other; masks are on them, but they have no 
character. Even so his singing angels dance without 
grief, yet joylessly ; they are all of one family whose com- 
mon heritage is isolation; so that they, joined units, form 
no chain, scarcely indeed dare touch fingers for estrange- 
ment. Thus consciousness that he was alone undid Botti- 
celli, as it undid Adam; sane enough to feel the grandeur 
of those burdens from which his escape had freed him, 
he laments in piteous faces the grandeur of his own and 
the lot of common men which he could never know. His 
nerves exhaust him; he feels himself maimed among his 
busy fellows, and would cast his greatness in relief away, 
had he any hope to join them. So his Judith is the very 
hope of her own creator. She regrets not the great deed 
which marked her different from others, but merely that 
great gulf of difference. Like the Moses of Alfred de 
Vigny, she struggles against the fate that has made her 
a chosen vessel, a wonder and terror to her servant, the 
common folk : —“ Laissez-mot m’endormir du sommeil de la 
terre.” His Venus, fate-impelled towards the shores of 
aliens, groans at the rigid frock of life, which she must 
don that men may see her yet only to worship her, being 
distinct. This attitude is not so noble as that of Judith, 
and its converse; there his humanity regrets his greatness, 
here his greatness his humanity. So he was doomed to 
a death in life. He opened his hand and saw a little 
golden chaff. He recognised his life twin-born of the 
Venus and the Judith, that he should have the clear, calm 
vision of the non-moral, and be a consummate artist, but 
no man. Lesser artists with more puny minds daily erect 
a whining discontent with self into a belief that they are 
of nobler stuff than others ; but he argued from the sudden 
unsought conviction that he was more hyper-refined but not 
more nobly based than they, to a discontent with himself, 
nobly sincere. This selfish adjudication cf merit and 
demerit to himself lays its ennobling hand to a firm 
broad art. Lesser souls, again, would have risen content 
from that adjudication, and forgotten it in self-righteous- 
ness. But he ached deeply at his incompleteness. His 
misery was to tingle at strange impacts, and woo oblivion 
into a line. He cultivates escape, not like monks from 
the world, but as a magnanimous soul from his restriction. 


* In the Uffizi picture. 
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For he was never uncourageous. Before his faces’ regretful 
sorrow, which, like the dumb woe of a beast, scarcely 
transpierces the unavailing body, we must stand mute; for 
they neither demand pity, nor allow aid. He has his 
“ Fortezza,” sadly resolute to endure the persecution of 
her own spirit. This is his unvarying and only psycho- 
logy, which, like his art, found its strength in its very 
limitation. Savonarola promised him the outlet and human 
relief of a conscience, and he sank, almost with fear, in a 
gloomy ruin of Entombments, crushed under the pinched 
pen of his own sensations, as Michelangelo by their 
potency and weight. 





A VISION OF THE DARK 
(From Paul Fort.) 


Tue day, clearer on its death than at the hour of its birth, 
and coloured like the stars before they disappear, spreads 
afar and abroad the light of dreams. Behind the hill, 
crowned with its thin-set beeches, it silvers the space of 
heaven beneath the boughs, and all the trunks stretch 
forth their lengthening pillars of shade. 

My life drifts upon the stream of the departing day, and 
I feel a sense of well-being and of wisdom sink in upon 
my soul. I feel within me the divine ecstasy, at the sight 
of the cool light blanching the calm dark blue, and the 
beeches, dark beneath the veil of night, and their melan- 
choly and grave motions of the branches. A serene bright- 
ness, a celestial light, delicately touched with shades of 
azure, a white hearth-fire of lights, immense, covering the 
western skies like a great frozen lily, swaying upon the 
stream of limpid air, shows the clear outline of the 
sharpened hill. My life drifts on, on the stream of the 
departing day. I climb the hill, and wander in a dream. 

I walk with bowed head, and draw my shadow behind 
me. A dayshine lies upon the short grass, and the beeches 
stretch forth their shadows to meet my footsteps. Is it 
the source of dawn, or the spreading radiance of day? I 
lift up my hands on high, and their palms are bright. 
Behind the hill and its thin-set beeches the evening sways 
a great and luminous flower of light beneath the boughs. 
Yet above my head there are the sparkling stars, and the 
zenith is stained a rich dark purple. Soon the golden 
chariot will take its stand there. Yonder, swimming in the 
shadow, can that dappled cloud, through which Aldebaran 
pours its fiery beams, be a galleon of pearl? The eastern 
sky has clothed itself in its garment of stars, and I see 
them mirrored in the slow waters of the river; then, as 
I turn towards the radiance, my eyes are touched with 
silver. This sudden, this forgotten light is a wonder to 
me; for it is colder than a mirror. Ah! what dazzling 
radiance, as of a moving prism, enters into my being! My 
eyelids are closed in deep delight. 

I fall upon the herb and stumble; my eyes are opened 
again upon the world. I look upon the beeches, and see 
them thick with shadow. Ah! daylight béneath the trees, 
where the light winds sigh, wherefore so cold to me? As 
I draw near the beeches I see them tremble, and a single 
leaf shows dark and tremulous against the silver sky. 
What myriads of leaves break from the sky! What 
myriads are sharp and black, and agitated by the breeze! 
I see them one by one as they appear, dark against the 
crystalline heaven ; I see the shadow feed, like a devouring 
fire, upon their murmuring congregations. With one 
impulse, I have attained the summit of the hill. My eyes 
wander through space towards this luminous region; and 
everywhere before me, in the shadow whither the day takes 
flight, even on the far horizons, with their trembling 
contours, I see the dark trees shake out their loosened hair 
towards it. As I listen, I hear the soft muttering of the 
leaves, and the trees, that shake their boughs like dark- 
hued flowers, torn into flakes of dark fire beneath the 
influence of the silver winds. It is the conflagration of 
darkness beneath a sky of summer. Then, on a sudden, 
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the very heaven is invaded by darkness. Thrice a jet of 
silver appears, like a breath of stormy heat, from the more 
distant of the wooded hills, but it is not the thunder, nor 
ite lights. I cannot hear the rolling of the thunder, and 
a terror is upon me. I die, and my heart is frozen with 
the mystical appeal of the vanished sun. M. J. 





THE FOOLISH VIRGINS 


Fiast Virgin (beating at the gate): Lord, Lord, open unto 
us! 


A Sweet, Sad Voice (from within): Verily, I say unto 
you, I know you not. 

The Woeful Five: 
enter now. 


First Virgin: Alas! my hands are sore with knocking 
on these dim, shut portes of heaven all inlaid with turkis 
and deep lapis lazuli in moonstone circles. O, my heart is 
faint, for ’neath the doors a streak of light steals forth in 
thin, gold spears that stab me with remorse and memory 
of all that I have lost. Whilst lying thus upon the marble 
floor my eager nostrils scent warm waves of myrrh and 
orris root and frankincense and pine burnt in wide temple 


Too late! Too late! We cannot 


-basons by the priests, and I hear chant and marriage 


hymns and mirth and the glad, solemn pacing of the 
brides unto the altar covered in gold cloth and strewn by 
lilies blown exquisitely and rose-petals and scattered cin- 
namon. I list the shaken censers and swung boughs, dron- 
ing of prayers and shriller peans of joy. Ah, I am weary 
as yon pale wan moon that quivers in chill silver through 
the sky. Were we not ten last eve, my sweet sisters! 

It was a vague and lovely summer-night which sunk the 
white world into magian blue and hung the heavens with 
the tapering stars, a night of maiden dreams and coy de- 
light, so shy, so pure and perfumed and belov’d. Unto 
the green we went with frolic trend in clean rinsed robes 
of linen that fell down in folds most delicate and fair unto 
our feet, wherefrom we cast the sandals laughingly, and 
chaplets of plucked roses decked our hair wound up in 
simple coils about our heads. And then we joined our 
slender hands and danced for the sheer glee of youth that 
was in us and roused our pulses with the summer tide. 

O, blithely our bare feet flew berylwise o’er the dusk 
meads, our laughter rippled clear, the wreaths slipped on 
our breeze-kissed brows and our eyes were all sleep-drunk 
with pleasaunce. Yet at length we tired of our rapturous 
whirl and yawned and rubbed our eyelids and sank down, 
we ten together in a huddled group, upon the flowery vales 
as the shy moon rose gently the green, hushing hillocks 
o'er. And thus we lay entwined as garlands are, our 
hair inmingling, our paled faces close with full sweet 
breaths and slumbrous murmurings until we slept entirely. 

Ah, how long we sojourned thus I know not, but at 
once, into our fresh and dreamless rest, there stole a dizzy 
prescience of mystery and we awoke. So cold we were 
within our frail, white garb, the dew had fallen on our 
eyelashes, and all the fields were lost in ghostly grey, 
even the sky seemed pallid ’neath the blue as of sapphire. 

And we arose, mute with a troubled sense of spells and 
wizardry upon us, only one whispered: “0, Sisters, ’tis the 
midnight watch.” An’ scarcely had her white lips framed 
the words ere a great cry swept o’er the vapourish fields 
and a Voice wonderful with angel joy and harmony sped 
from wne ‘heart of heav’n and gaid: “Behold, the bride- 
groom cometh; go ye out to meet him.” And it passed. 

Thereon we spake with voices hushed: “ Praise God! The 
time hath come for which we bided all our virgin years, 
the bridegroom waits us at the altar-space. So let us 
trim and light the lamps we brought for fear the paths be 
dark at our return. Now will they do good service on 
our road toward our marriage with the mystic groom.” 

And thus we raised our little lamps aloft, of vari-coloured 
clay and fashioned by the potters at their wheels the while 
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we sang with gay, round mouths for kindliness. But then 
we five, in midmost of our gleeing, gazed at our five wise 
companions and we said: “Behold! ye have brought ves- 
sels of the oil, beside your trimmed lamps? Wherefore 
did ye bear all these burdens?” And they gave response: 
“We dread our lamps might die upon the way as ’tis s0 
Jong, and we have naught else ‘near to plenish them again.” 

Whereat we laughed, we five who bore no jars of oil, 
we foolish, foolish five, an’named them over-cautious, and 
then lit our lamps and went upon our quest towards the 
bridal. 

In a coy, straight line with chaste white robes we 
moved, each bearing the small flickering lamp on high and 
shading it with one hand ’gainst the wind, so that the 
flame shone rosy through our palms. Along the meadows 
thus we wended mute, with smiles of glamour on our 
charmed lips. But sudden all we foremost five cried out: 
au Me Het pies a rake is no oil therein. 

ve sisters, ya have brought your j i 
little that we may reflll.” Wieck a aaa 

But they touched the big bowls slung o’er their right 
shoulders and lying ’gainst their thighs nigh jealously 
and said: “Not so. Lest there be not enough for us and 
you, for we must soon re-feed our flames once more. Haste 
ye from us and go to them that sell.” 

Thereon they went their way and we turned back and 
ran to divers merchants in the town; for men were late 
upon the market-place, it being the last night ere Pente- 
cost, They sat amongst their wares and cans beneath the 
open sky, ’mid white asses and mules, flour, cracknels, 
melons, pomegranates, dates, figs, and blue bunches of the 
grapes that grow within the vineyards of old Engedi. 

And as for me, I saw a little, white-haired merchant sit 
upon a rug within the market-place. He had a thick, 
curled beard and fleecy hair, and by his side there were 
two vats of oil and a red lantern. And I sighed, all 
‘breathless from my running and wind-blown. “Give me 
some oil, and I will pay thee well, e’en ’twere in shekels.” 

Yet he said, “Hold! hold! Be not in haste, but stay 
‘an’ gossip, sweet. Dost thou not know me?” 

Then I looked at him with good intent, and sudden 
recognised the wrinkled, ancient face of an aged uncle 
whom I had not seen since I was but a very little maid. 
And I said, “O strange! How hast thou fallen from thy 
safe estate, who wert an elder at the city wall in Rephaim, 
to squat here cross-legged thus, between two oil-bowls?” 

An’ he did wag his head beneath the cloth he wore 
against the sun, and seized my wrist, and said, “ Sit down 
beside me, girl! Why in such plight? Thy bosom panteth 
yet. Set straight thy rose-wreath and twine up thy hair 
whilst I will fillthy Iamp at ease, and tell how this drear 
hap befalls me; how it is I am as poor and old as 
Mordecai, who mourned so long alone whilst Esther 
reigned in grace upon the dais of Persian emperors.” 

And so I gossiped with him till I nigh forgot my 
errand as I listed to his tale. Not till the dawn fell slant- 
wise on my head in burnished gold did I remember, as 
he prated his narration in his beard. But then I said, 
“ Alas! now hath my oil no use, and it is late!” And 
hurried from him with a parting kiss. 

I ran and ran unto the temple, but when reaching it 
I found ye four come, too, weeping and in distress. 
And as we clomb these steps of marble and mosaic, we 
all saw the Five Wise Virgins enter, with slow chant, sur- 
rounded by celestial choirs in white, with double aureoles 
about their brows, to their espousal ’mid the cloudy fumes, 
and psalms, and taper-light, within the god-house, and the 
doors shut to, and we were left without. 

An evil plight is ours, O my sweet! 

Second Virgin: Alas! I also went unto the market- 
place, and there, when I bought oil for my lamp’s filling 
from a brown vendor, I saw, by his left side, a merchant 
from far Tyre, whose swart hair hung in savage locks 
about his face. He had a greenish vest of linen striped 
with red, and yellow shoon, and in his ears there were 
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fierce rings.of gold and opals, and he said, catching my 
robe’s hem as I fain would pass, “O lady, thou art most 
exceeding fair. See, see, this casket of Assyrian gems, 
these rich, rare stuffs! How wouldst thou look in them? 
The roses in thy curls are nearly dead from thy warm 
skin, but pearls as these would flush more exquisite against 
such warmth. O, stay!” 

And lo! e’en as I turned me he spread out, before my 
dazzled sight, entrancéd purple bales and broidered scarves 
and kirtles, wimples, too, and tissues hung with silver bells 
and carved hairpins, fine jade and amber bracelets, oint- 
ments, beads, strings of rose pearls, and rings bedight 
with gems, emeralds and rubies, also earrings which hang 
like long and hollowed censers from the ears, and arm- 
lets that would clash melodiously. 

And I said, “I have but money for one thing of these!” 

Whereon the Tyrian laughed, his white, broad teeth 
flashed out behind his beard. ‘Ho, ho! my child,” he 
cried, spreading his hands and bending till his forehead 
touched the dust, “choose with good heart! Thou art so 
wondrous grown that it will be vast joy for me to watch 
thee drape thyself before this glass to see which ornament 
besuits thy beauty best!” 

And then he held a polished mirror up before mine eyes, 
whilst I tried most of his good treasures, till at latest 
length I chose this modest amulet of mother o’ pearl to 
wear about my neck. Ah, foolish me! It seemed so 
sweet to don those splendrous jewels and soft stuffs, the 
while he laughed in admiration, and, behind, many who 
passed upon the market-place stopped whispering to gaze 
on me and speak. 

Third Virgin: Thine was desire of vanity and mine of 
wealth, for well-a-way, as I was going from the market- 
place I met an old, bent sage who leaned upon a staff 
and was all dressed in tattered sable rags. His head 
nodded continually, and his blear eyes were red-fringed 
with sore sleeplessness and age. And as he saw me he 
seemed much amazed and smitten as a man smit by the 
sun. And, raising one lean, palsied hand, he said, “Oo 
loveliest, thou art she whom I seek! 

“All day I have searched for a gladsome maid to whom 
to give my wealth, for death is near, and I shall be o 
corse ere morning dawns. This do I know through art 
of Cabalah. My whole life through I hoarded for the 
sake of hoarding and in my hut I have hid ’neath the mud 
floor ingots full of gold. 

“Come with me. For thy youth I give it thee, and thou 
mayst spend it now my. joy of jealous care and gain of 
it have gone the way of all flesh, and will soon lose 
sense. “Iwill buy thee so much finery and delight, scent 
in gilt phials, topaz, amethysts, and a white palace full 
of luting slaves set in a garden grown with lotus bloom. 
Follow me, maid, and it shall all be thine. Thy body is 
still lithe and young, whilst mine is ripe for rooting things 
and sly, slow worms.” 

And so I went with him, and thus received this iron 
box piled up right royally with yellow coins. O, it was 
heavy on the cruel steeps, it nearly brake my back to 
bring it hence, and now ’tis of no value and no prize! 

Fourth Virgin: Me also an adventure hath debarred 
from this espousal so impatadised. When I did come 
unto the market-place I saw two warriors brawling 
furiously that shields and lances nigh brast in their rage. 
Their eyes flared in their haughty faces, and they fought 
with hatred and set purpose, whilst around them stood 
a mixed and murmurous crowd, men, women, and small 
children, all agape, some saying “ He is right!” or “ He ie 
wrong!” 

Thereon one of the warriors stopped in ire, and gazed 
about him pantingly, and bawled: “Forsooth! This is 
beyond and much confuseth me. Ho! thou slim maid, oub- 
side the tattling throng; thou with the white robe and 
chalcedon lamp within thy hand, stand forth! Do thou 
decide our case, and teach us which is conqueror and 
good, since all fair girls love power more than life!” 

And thus I stayed and judged their jourt, and they 
gave me these gauntlets as a sign therefore. 
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Fifth Virgin: O woeful hearts and souls of forlorn. 
hope! I also learned a lesson, whence these tears. 

When I did come to the oil-vendor, lo! he was lying 
full length on a rug of libbard skin, and near him were 
great gourds of oil oozing an olive-green in the red torch- 
light which flamed all about. And he blew upon a pipe 
of knitted reeds, and was Egyptian and most fair to see 
this wise. A weird head-dress fell upon either side of 
his brown, sanguine face; he wore a saffron tunic, fastened 
by bat-wings of blackest jade, and on his feet there were 
sandals of yellow leathern thongs; high on his arms 
glowed bracelets of murk copper chaséd with the old Nile 
gods and beasts and birds in swarms. 

A strange wild sadness thrilléd thraugh my core at 
the mere sight of him; mine eyes grew moist, and I was 
near to weep, I knew not why. 

“0, give me oil!” I said, a-stooping down with lamp 
held out. Whereat he raised his head and sudden cast 
his pipe away, whilst a soft smile flashed gloriously from 
his wide, almond eyes. 

“© little witch,” he said, “ how fair thou art, and those 
twain orbs of thine are sad for love. I, too, am lone 
in this far sacred land. Come, sit beside me for a space, 
desire, and let me flute upon my pipe to thee, low love 
songs from the deserts, where gazelles shrink frighted at 
the pyramids, and where the goatherd tends his patient 
flocks beyond the ancient river and the stars hang large 
and lambent over Lybia. 

“There js no thing 80 very sweet as love!” 

And there I bided with him in my play, and felt his 
kisses gladden my sad cheeks, till my content was broken 
‘by the thought of my true bridegroom; sol forsook this 
false enchanter from the wicked land and hastened hither 
after dalliance. But O, alas! alas! the time is gone! 

First Virgin: We are leff beside the closed gates for 
our foolishness. O, seé! The streak of light beneath 
them wanes and dies, within the chant is stilled, the 
marriage-feast is o’er. Now will the wise brides kiss their 
sacred spouse with united pray’r and love. 

For us no lilies bloom, no tocsin rings, the door is 
shut ; it is too late, too late! 

All Five: Too late! Dear Lord! Too late! 

a? R. M. B. 





“MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
GeneraL Meetina, Fesruary 17, 1910. 


Dr. D. H. Scort, .M.A., F.R.8., President, in the chair. . 

Mr. W. T. Saxton, F.L.8., gave an account of his recent 
investigations upon the anatomy of the genera Widdring- 
tonia, Endl., and Callitris, Vent., of which the following is 
an abstract. Evidence’ is brought forward to show (i) that 
Widdringtonia” and, Clallitris do.not, conform to the 
“ Cupressiner.” type; -(ii) that, Viddringtonia. cannot be 
marged in, the genus C'al/itsis, but, must rank as a distinct 
genus. - > - Ae Pi . ; ; . 

(i) The ‘chief points in which these two genera differ 
from the Cupressinee are as follows :—-(a) The position of 
the Archegonia. In Cupressines these are found at the 
apex of the prothallus, in Widdringtonia and Callitris 
never at the apex. (5) The multinucleate prothallus cells. 
(c) The development of the proembryo. Eight free nuclei 
are formed in these genera, and the proembryo fills the 
archegonium. (d) At least three embryos may be formed 
from a single proembryo. Callitrines is suggested as a 
tribal name to include these two genera (possibly also 
Actinostrobus and Tetraclinis). ' 

(iiy Both morphological and anatomical differences are 
pointed out between Calhitris and Widdringtonia, which 
seem -more than sufficient to warrant the retention of 
Widdringtonia as a separate genus. Of the morphological 
differences the more important of those brought forward 
for the first time are:—(a)' In Widdringtonia about 64 
potential megsspore mother cells are formed at the base 
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of the nucellus. In Callitris about two such cells are 
found, half way up the nucellus. (0) The number and 
arrangement of the Archegonia differ materially in the two 
genera. (c) The microsporophyll normally bears 4 spor- 
angia in Widdringtonia, 3 in Callitris. Of the anatomical 
differences the most important is the occurrence of thicken- 
ings of the cell-wall in connection with the bordered pits 
in both the wood and the transfusion tracheids of Callitris ; 
these are not found in Widdringtonia. 

Mr. George Massee, F.L.8., followed with a lantern 
demonstration of his researches entitled, “ Evolution of 
Parasitism in Fungi.” To understand clearly the evolu- 
tion of parasitism it is important to grasp a fundamental 
point in the evolution of fungi generally. The most primi- 
tive forms were aquatic, and reproduced by zoospores 
which necessitated the presence of water to secure their 
dispersion. As the fungi gradually took possession of dry 
land, a second asexual or conidia form of reproduction, 
suitable for dispersion by wind, etc., was gradually evolved. 
This supplementary conidial condition is always the form 
that has assumed’ a parasitic condition, the older sexeal 
phase remaining as a saprophyte and developing when the 
host is exhausted. Parasitism is mainly the outcome of 
opportunity, and the fact that fungi present all stages of 
parasitism, and that a saprophytic fungus can be educated 
to become a parasite, proves that ‘parasitism is dn acquired 
habit. Incipient or imperfectly evolved parasites promptly 
kill the host, and consequently curtail the period of their 
own existence, as Pythium De Baryanum. -A higher stage 
of parasitism {s reached by many of the rusts end smuts, | 
Ustilago avene, etc., where the host is attacked as a- 
seedling, and is stimulated to an unusual condition of 
growth throughout its normal périod of growth. More 
advanced parasites show a tendency to arrest the ‘produc- 
tion of spores and conidia; and to perpetuate themselves by 
perennial mycelium located in some perennial vegetative. 
portion of the host (root, tubers, etc.) or in the seed.: In 
the most highly evolved parasites reproductive bodies are 
entirely arrested, and the parasite is perpetuated by hyber- 
nating mycelium only. z 

The four following papers relating to the investigations 
on the fauna of the Indian Ocean set on foot by the Percy 
Sladen ‘Trust, under the leadership of Prof. J. Stanley - 
Gardiner, F.R.8., F.L.8., were communicated by that. 
gentleman, and, in the absence of the respective authors, 
were taken as read:—1. “The Orneodide and ‘Ptero- 
phorids of the Seychelles Expedition,” by T. Bainbrigge 
Fletcher, R.N., F.E.8. 2. “Die von Herrn Hugh Scott- 
auf den Seychellen gesammelten Embiidinen, Conioptery- 
giden, und Hemerobiiden,” von Dr. Giinther Enderlein. 
3. “ Die Termiten der Seychellen-Region,” von Dr. Nils F. 
Holmgren. 4. “On the Land and Amphibious Decapoda 
of Aldabra,” by L. A. Borradaile, M.A. The Rev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing offered a few remarks on commensalism in the 
nests of Termites. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Assrract of proceedings, February. 15, 1910.. 


rei 8. F. Harmer, M.A., F.R.8., Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

Mr. James F. Ochs, F.Z.8., exhibited twelve heads of 
Wapiti, Cervus canadensis typicus, obtained by Mr. A. 
Williamson in 1879 on the Piney Range, Rocky 
Mountains, and the head of a Bison, Bos bison, which 
formed part of a collection of hunting trophies that had 
been presented to the Royal Automobile Club by Mr.. 
Williamson. The following are the measurements im 
inches of the horns of the five largest Wapiti heads :— 








pal ‘ 
Girth round burr... 13 153 12 123 12k 
Girth above burr...... 10} 12) lu} 11} 104 
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Mr. Charles Urban, F.Z.8., managing director of the 
Natural Colour Kinematograph Co., Ltd., gave a display of 
motion pictures of animals which had been exhibited 
hitherto in this country only before T.M. the King and 
Queen at Knowsley, the Society of Arts, and the Palace 
Theatre, London. The pictures had been taken, with 
one or two exceptions, at the Society’s Gardens in Regent's 
Park and at the National Zoological Park, Washington, 
U.S.A. Mr. John Mackenzie, the expert who had photo- 
graphed the animals, introduced and explained the series 
and the processes which had been employed in obtaining 
them. The coloured pictures obtained by the Urban-Smith 
system of Kinemacolour were particularly successful in 
reproducing faithfully various shades of yellow, grey, and 
brown, the films exhibiting the giraffes feeding and the 
elephants bathing being strikingly good, whilst some of 
the brightly coloured birds were extremely interesting. 
A series of uncoloured films gave faithful and pleasing 
representations of various animals in movement, some of 
them displaying the effect on the animals of gramophone 
music. - ; : 

Mr. Rewland E. Turner, F.Z.8., F.E.8., read a paper 
entitled “ Additions to our Knowledge of .the Fossorial 
Wasps of. Australia” Many new species were therein 
described, belonging chiefly to the families Thynnide and 
Ceropalide. The Thynnide had been collected chiefly 
by Mr. H. M. Giles in South-Western Australia, and many 
interesting notes: had been contributed by him on their 
habits. The sexual differences were extreme, and hitherto. 
few Western Australian species had been correctly paired.. 
The-females were wingless, and the mouth-parts extremely 
minute, so. that onlv liquid food could be taken, and this 
was usually disgorged by the male and placed in the mouth 


of -the female. Mr. Giles had observed several cases of. 


cross..pairing, in which the male was earrying the. female 
of a different spacies;. there could be no doubt as. to the 
accuracy of this, observation, though it was possible that 
the male claspers might be used for carrying the female 
when coupling did not take place. 

The geographical distribution of the genus Anthobosca 
(fam. Scoliide), now almost entirely confined to the 
Southern Hemisphere, was also discussed. 

-Mr.:Hamilton H. Druce, F.L8., F.Z.8., presented a 


paper: entitled -“ Descriptions of new lLycenids and _ 


Hesperiide from Tropical South Africa,” which contained 
an account of the numerous new forms collected by Mr. 
G. L. Bates, F.Z.8., on the Ja River, Cameroons, and 
by Herr Landbeck in the Upper Kasi district of the Congo. 
The author stated that until recently it had been almost 
impossible to identify many Lycwnide described from 
this region by Dr. Karsch and by Herr Suffert without 
visiting the Imperial Museum at Berlin, where the types 


were deposited,. but that by the kindness of the director - 


he had been able to obtain about forty excellent photo- 
graphs of these, which he was on the point of publishing 
on eight plates. 


The Secretary, on behalf of Mr. C. L. Boulenger, M.A, 


F.Z.8., presented a paper entitled “On certain Subcu- 
‘taneous Fat-Bodies in Toads of the Genus Bufo.” In 
Bufo viridis, of which the author had examined fresh 
material, these fat-bodies were very well developed, and 
on reflecting the skin from the ventral surface, one noticed 
a pair of gland-like fatty structures at the junction of the 
hind limbs with the trunk. They were present in both 
sexes, and varied considerably in size and colour in 
different individuals, but were quite constant in position. 


ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue monthly meeting of this Society was held. on 
February 16, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, Westminster,,Mr. H. Mellish, President, 
in the chair. : Paes : . ; 
Mr. E. Mawley presented his report on the Phenological 
Observations for 1909. During the whole year wild plants 
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came into blossom behind their usual time, the departures 
from the average being greatest in March and April. Such 
early spring immigrants as the swallow, cuckoo, and night. 
ingale made their appearance rather earlier than usual. 
The only deficient farm crops were beans, peas, and hay. 
On the other hand, the yield of wheat, barley, oats, tur- 
nips, mangolds, and potatoes was well above the average, 
and more particularly barley and turnips. The crop of 
apples, pears, and plums was under average, whereas 
that of raspberries, gooseberries, currants, and straw- 
berries, taken together, was fairly good. As regards the 
farm crops, this was the fourth year in succession in which 
the yield has been above average. 

Colonel H. E. Rawson also read a paper on “The North 
Atlantic Anticyclone.” He had examined the “ Synchronous 
Weather Charts of the North Atlantic,” published by the 
Meteorological Office for the months of September, 1882, 
to August, 1883, and had analysed the tracks of the centres 
of high-pressure areas during that period. He found that 
it is very rare for an individual system, which has fra- 
versed the American continent, to cross the ocean from 
land to land. In every month centres of high areas which, 
have drifted across America and have travelled out on, to. 
the ocean are found coalescing there with one another, or. 
with the centres of the persistent Atlantic anticyclone. | 
From mid-February to mid-September the charts indicate, 
that on arrival on our coasts systems extend westwards, ; 
and their centres reverse their easterly movement and drift 
to the west; while in June and July the centres of high 
areas form over the ocean within the Atlantio anticyclong, 
rather than drift into it from the American Continent. , 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CENTENARY OF SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON. - 


To the Editor of THE AcaDEMY. 


Sin,—This is said to be an age of centenaries, but surely no. 
more harmless expression of public feeling could be- found 
than in recalling the facts concerning one who, at any rate, 
proved himself worthy to be remembered even to the few. 
But in the case of Sir Samuel Ferguson, though Ireland claimed 
him for her own, other lands will render their testimony- 
of homage to his name. It was early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the branch of the Fergusons from whom Sir Samuel 
was descended went to Ireland. They claimed kinship with 
the Highland chan of “Mhic-Fhearghuis’’ of Athol, and have 
still as their crest a bee sucking honey from a thistle. Settling 
in the north of Ireland, with many other colonists from Scot- 
land, the Ferguson family became owners of land in the Co. : 
Antrim, and furnished many worthy sons and daughters to tlie 
country of their adoption. Samuel Ferguson, of Standing. 
Stone, was the grandfather, and his son, Johm Ferguson, the 
father of the t and antiquary, who was born in High Street, 
Belfast, on March 10, 1810. The mother of Sir Samuel was’ 
Agnes Knox, daughter of a man of science, a practical © 
astronomer, and the possessor’ of the first private observatory 
in Ulster. She is described as retaining her distinguished ap.“ 
pearance to an advanced age, but “ her chief attraction was her-. 
intelligent. conversation,’’ and to her six children when young 
she was in the-habit of reading aloud, among other books, 
the poems and novels of Burns and Sir Walter Scott. 

“Sam ”’ Ferguson, as he was ¢ffectionately termed, was a 
man of many parts—a skilful pleader at the Bar in his pro- 
fession as a barrister, the careful and painstaking custodian 
of the State Records of Ireland, a dreamer of dreams ovet ' 
the past greatness of Erin, and a writer of great beauty and 
sympathy with all that pertained to her history and fortunes. 
It is of interest to remember that it was in a Scotch magazine ‘ 
(Blackwood) Sir Samuel Ferguson first appeared in print 
in 1832, and it was in Edinburgh he received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. in 1884. Of Scotland Sir Samuel ever retained 
pleasant memories, and he makes frequent reference in ‘his 
correspondence to the friends he made there. During the ° 
Centenary celebrations allusion will be made to his writings” 
and poems, each speaker doubtless choosing for eulogium what ' 
pleases him best, but in all that he wrote nought stands so. 
prominent as what concerns Ireland and his endeavours “to 
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raise the native elements of Irish story to a dignified level.” 
He tells how, after the publication of “The Forging of the 
Anchor,” he with others formed a class for the study of Irish. 
Lecturing on Art in 1864, he speaks in high terms of praise 
of the architecture of the metropolis, ‘“ We live, indeed, in 
Dublin in the midst of great but unnoticed beauties. We 
see in the civic buildings as high a state of advancement as 
anywhere in Great Britain.” But it was in the dialect of 
Burns that he poured out this sentiments for the land of his 
birth and her future: 


“Lord, for ae day 0’ service done her; 

Lord, for ane hour’s sunlight upon her ; 
Here, fortune, take world’s wealth and honour, 
You’re no my debtor, 

Let me but rive ae link asunder 
O’ Erin’s fetter. 


Let me but help to shape the sentence 

Will put the pith o’ independence, 

O’ self-respect in self-acquaintance, 
And manly pride 

Intil auld Eber Scots’ descendants 
Take a’ beside. 


Let me but help to get the truth, 

Set fast in ilka brother’s mouth, 

Whatever accent, North or South, 
His tongue may use, 

And then ambition, riches, youth, 

: Take which you choose.” 


It is with the writer, the patriot, and the poet that the 
Centenary memorials will be concerned, but there are many 
still living who can recall his presidency of the Royal Irish 
Academy and his contributions to the ‘“ Proceedings” and 
“Transactions ’’ of that learned body. The Royal Society of 
Antiquarians of Scotland made him an honorary member in 
1874, and four years later for his services to the State her 
late Majesty conferred on him the honour of knighthood. 
Most happily married, the house of Sir Samuel Ferguson in 
Dublin became the centre of a cultured and refined society, 
as well as the rendezvous for all members of their families 
and ‘friends who had need of a hospitable reception. ‘The 
Ferguson Arms’’ was the pleasant name by which the old 
mansion with its splendid Bozzi mantelpieces was known, and 
he and Lady Ferguson lived “in a very atmosphere of kindly 
friendship.” To the memory of this great son of Ireland and 
his no less gifted wife, Great Britain and the lands beyond 
the seas will render their meed of praise now in this year 
of cs that marks the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Samuel Ferguson. A. P. 


ASINO. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMY. 


Sm,—At the risk of giving an additional “ puff’? to what 
the Saturday Review in a recent article (v. issue February 19) 
refers to as an “anti-Christian,” beastly, and blasphemous 
paper—in other words, the Italian paper Asino—I would ask 
you, by publishing this letter, to warn at least. English visitors 
in Italy, who might otherwise purchase it, of the obnoxious 
character of its contents. Its sale is already prohibited in 
the United States, and though this most desirable step (on 
anti-pornographic grounds alone) has not yet been taken in 
Eagan we have reason to know that it has been suggested, 
and that the authorities have their eye on the paper. It is 
unfortunate, almost incredible, ercepf on the score of that 
very ignorance, which I hope this letter may help to remove, 
that a Dr. Robertson, a Scottish minister, should have recently 
elected to illustrate a book, which he has written againet 
the Papacy, with pictures taken from this almost unmention- 
able paper—“ by kind permission of Signor Podrecca’”’!!! 
(Signor Podrecca being the Atheist editor of the Asino). The 
anything-but-stupid management of the Asino has, of course, 
already made capital out of this deplorable fact, using it to 
prove how, so far from disapproving of their paper (as the 
panos and religious papers state), Inghilterra appreciates 
it! ete., ete. 

I hope this letter will find a spare in THe Acapemy, and 
that it may prevent, anyhow, English purchasers (who seldom 
care for filth for mere filth’s sake) from unwittingly 
dea 9 the eulston of as undesirable, “blasphe- 
mous” an mographic a r as the printi i 
hee. tice eee Paper | printing press ever 

Aw Exerisy Resmest in Itaty. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN_APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 
Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentiemen resident in the dis- 


ne paren ac Emowanent Committee, of which the Bishop of 
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STANLEY PAUL’S LIST 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
Now Published include— 


QUAKER ROBINS. By Witiria L. Randen. 
TUMULT. A Wessex Romance. By Wil- 
kinson Sherren. A LADY OF FRANCE. 


An Absorbing Romance of Medizval Paris. 
By B. Symons. 















“* as refreshing as ‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’”’ 


EDWARD & | & MRS. HONEYBUN 


By KATE HORN, Author of “Ships of Desire.” 6s. 


EARLY OPINIONS (Second Edition). 

“ The story is charming, and since ‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden’ I have’ 
read nothing that has refreshed me more. The surroundings and atmosphere 
are cleverly and beautifully suggested.”— DUNDEE ADVERITI-ER, 

“There is some real fun in this book, which has a distinctly Acalthy atmo- 
sphere. Gabrielle’s stepfather is excellently done."—EVENING STANDARD. 

“It is brimful of humour, unforced, but irresistible, and one warms townrds 
the gallant aristocrats who are ‘ down on their luck.’”"—NORTHERN WHIG... 
rie delightful and lover-like young couple. A very genial tale.”—THE 










“©One would have to search long and travel far before running across two 
such happy, and we might add delightfal, mortals as the Edward and I of this 
svarkling and pleasant story. The story has a pure and refreshing effect upon. 
the reader. A thoroughly enjoyable book.""— ACADEMY. 

“We heartily recommend this particularly fresh and sparkling story, written 
in spontaneous and cheerfulstyle. The gajety and humour will be enjoyed b: 
everyone, Lut particularly by anyone ill or depressed. It is light enough an: 
bright, enough to cheer the grimmest invalid."—CHUR\H FAMILY. 
NEWSPAPER. 










“Anthony Dyllington is steadily werking his way to the front rank of 
novelists.” —The Outlook 


PRETTY BARBARA. axrsowy ovuncrox. os. 


(Second edition at press.) 

“ An ingenious novel of the Ruritanian type, full of romantic incident.”— 
THE ACADEMY. 

A pleasant cure fora headache. Brightly written, and the author deserves 
special praise for keeping the story short and to the point. It contains less 
padding tban the ordinary modern novel."—DAILY NEWS, 

“Written with much effect, and giving the reader s fine and pathetic figure 
in the great Count von Stein, who will not shrink from acting up to the 
historic motto of his family, ‘ Quod facit rex, bene fit,’ even when his Monarch’s 
Felations with his Countess, Pretty Barbara, have become a public scandal.”— 

a Ss. 


A WILL IN A WELL. evesers-caccn. os. 


“ Another of those charming stories which Miss Everett-Green knows #0 well 
how to write, and a romance which is particularly fascinating, and contains all 
the charm of style and narration for which this author is noted.”—LIVERPOOL 


ABC OF COLLECTING OLD ENCLISH 


POTTERY. By J. F. BLACKER. With over 400 
Hlustrations. Large crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 6s. net. Ready To-day. 


A remarkable volume for the som of Five Shillings. 


THE PERFIDIOUS WELSHMAN. 


“DRAIG GLAS" as. 6d net. 


This volume, written by a Welshman, treat: in satirical vein of the racial 
characteristics and idiosyncrasies ef the Welsh, and should be specially 
welcomed by readers of Mr. T. W. H. Crosland’s well-known book “ The 
Unspeakable Scot.” 


HEAVEN, HOME, AND FATHER. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND. In crown 8vo, Hoth gilt, 5s, 

































ly shortly 

This new volume by the author of those ery -seccestfal books, ‘‘ The 
Unspeakable Scot" and ‘‘ Lovely Woman,” which have already reached a sale 
of over a quarter of a million copies, is sure of a hearty welcome. The 
volume deals with the humble submission of the vanquished to the victor, or a 
plea for the better treatment of men by the dear women. Mr. Crosland is a 
well-known expert on the woman qu nm, and the publishers believe that he 
knows more now than he did when he wrote ‘Lovely Wonan” The book will 
be published under the auspices of the society for the Prevention ef the Total. 
Extinction of Man. 


NEW SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST NOW READY. 


It contains a description of over 100 New Books to be issued within the next 
few months, Post free to any address in the world. 











STANLEY PAUL & O©O., Oliftord’s Inn, London. 
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NEW POEMS 
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Also a Limited Edition of 75 Copies on Japanese 
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NEW POEMS 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8vo. 


5s. net. 
“His hand bas lost nothing of ite cunning" Paily Telegraph, 


BIOGRAPHY 


DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 
By A.M.BROADLEY. With an Essay Introductory 
by PHOMAS SECCOMBE. With upwards of 50 Illus- 
trations, 1 in Colour, 1 in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 


16s. net. 
**Mr. Thomas Scooombe is probably the most entertaining wii 
of introductions that we have to-day." Daily Matt - 


WILLIAM MIKEREACE THACKERAY 
A Biography. LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 
Photo Pot numerous other Illustrations. 2 
7 vols. ray ors 25s. net. 
Mr. ar, Melville is oertatnly 8 an belt eens and his see hae made 


him era) . is record 
onthe Borel 8 fe will ‘bef be found at ‘obee interes Po useful. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: 
a Biographical: Study 
Fr EDWARD HUTTON. With a Phoeipearind 
ponlecpione and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 


16s. net. 
“ae edward Eiavion: Mas writien Py, fat the best book in our lan- 


dpi voce Rh suck oa Wh ced 
pathetic. change- 


It throws a full it a 
nality much vdaketn 


ion, "Observer. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH & HER CIRCLE IN THE - 


Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon : 
By CONSTANCE HILL. With numerous 


tions by ELLEN 
Sotsurny Nore, &c. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
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Her Life and Times, 1685-1719 
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BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Kev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. S. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 28. 6d, 


LIFE E AS SERVICE. 


Chapters on being Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
ne cloth boards, 2s. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8yo, cloth boards, 1. 6d. 


THE. PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 
By the Ven. ARCHDEACON DOW , D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Rev Hie and Baten With many I/lustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, Js. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAYIOUR JESUS CHRIST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 75° Compositions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12s., and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 48. Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
. AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. yt. c. Prncues, Lup. 


M.R.A.S. Third Edition, Revised. Demnsy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


CHURCH Tiwks,—'' Pr. Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject. F 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND J THE NEW TESTAMENT. (Manchester Cathedral 


Leetures, Rev. R G, D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
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The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Fete ere delivered in St. George's, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY.. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM © AND THE VERDICT OF 1 THE MONUMENTS. 
By the Rev. Professor A.H.SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. 8vo, cl 
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THE, ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H. 8 E. New Edition, Revised. 8vo, cloth boards, 
CauncH QUARTERLY REvinw.—' ih ee a book of the greatest interest and B tey for Bible pre ia 


EGYPT AND ) WESTERN A ASIA IN T THE E LIGHT OF OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
fore li Baal 4to, cloth footie 10 
GQvaRviaN.—‘' In a sumptuous volume of 470 pages Messrs. King and Hall inform the lay reader of the more more Leportant eccitions « additions witch have 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Tihnaeie’ by M. L. McCLURE, Each volume 
contains Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 
Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. : p 
Volume I. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 248. ; half-morocco, 48s. 
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$.P.6.K. ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 
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English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. conenane of 6,110 p 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured Plates and over 000 Wood £. ngravinge Trond 
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pata retin man ‘ to sleep’ with a sonnet tn pretty much the same way that 
a prise-fighter pute bis opponent to sleep with a finshed blow. And novoriy 
does mr. Chaloner believe In what we may term the sonnetoria! fist, but he 
bsiieves also in whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book is decorate.j with 
an angry-looking seven-thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ' Sorpio.’ 
So that when we look to the fair page itself we know what toexpect. Ncor are 
we disappointed. Mr. Chaloner goes to the opera. Boing a yood poet, he 
iamenaay: writes a sonnet about It, the which, however, hee calls‘ ‘The Devil's 
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SON N ETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 

: “The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 

Now Ready. 





















. The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: : 
“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 


of the sonnet-writer's art.” 
The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douelas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifiuous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

















The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon ‘| 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 7 
pure merits so long as poetry ts esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood. ' 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” ! 


The OBSERVER says: \t 
“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have musicand = | 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, tt is safe to call them poetry. i 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an i 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” ' 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 
“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- ; 
less in their grace and music.” : 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 

_ “The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit, They have quite 
a Shakespercan balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








' “ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and tn the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says - | 
of the sonnet-writer’s ari.” , 


The SPECTATOR says: 1 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender voheme of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 

published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 

them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 

nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 

deserve quotation.” | 
The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their ' 
pure merits so long as poebry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 

This ts a high encomium ,; but no lover of postry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


| 
| The OBSERVER says : | 
“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and l 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Post’ ,is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” ; 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 

“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Dcuglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
: a Shakespercan balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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LIFE: AND LETTERS 


In the same open letter to Mr. Crosland which contains the 
libellous remarks in respect of which Mr. Crosland has 
issued writs on Messrs. Odhams, The John Bull Co., Ltd., 
and Bottomley, the following words appear :—“ TI fall back 
upon the opinion of Dr. Johnson that sonnets are ‘not 
very suitable to the English language,’ and that the words 
sonnetieer, sonneter, sonnetist, and sonnet-writer denote 
‘a small poet in contempt.’” These words have nothing 
to do with the alleged libel on Mr. Crosland, and conse- 
quently we are at liberty to comment on them. It is 
characteristic of the mentality of Bottomley and his hench- 
men that they should endeavour to shelter their own 
ignorance and incompetence in literary matters behind 
what is perhaps the most foolish thing that Dr. Johnson 
ever said. Dr. Johnson was a very great man; but he 
knéw very little about poetry. A mere casual list of the 
great English sonnetteers will be sufficient to show this. 
Here are the names of a few of the great English writers 
of sonnets: Sir Thomas Wyatt, the great Earl of Surrey, 
Sir Philip Sydney, Drummond of Hawthornden, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Keats, Wordsworth, Rossetti, Matthew 
Arnold, and Swinburne. There are many more, but the 
names we have mentioned will be sufficient to abash even 
the cocksure impudence of Messrs. Bottomley, Vivian and 
Company, and to convince them of the wisdom of follow- 
ing the advice we gave them last week to stick to their 
own business and leave matters which are beyond their 
comprehension alone. 








We are very glad that the Unionist party has decided 
not to contest the election of Mr. Rufus Isaacs to his seat 
at Reading. To have contested the election would have 
been an act of grave discourtesy to a very able and distin- 
guished man who is deservedly popular on both sides of 
the House, and who has won for himself his great position 
at the Bar by methods which have never been inconsistent 
with the strictest and most honourable scrupulousness. 
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Any attempt to unseat Mr. Isaacs at the present moment 
could only have been attended with disaster and discredit 
to the Unionist party. The question of contesting the 
re-election of members of Parliament who are compelled to 
resign their seats on account of their elevation to a high 
office in the State is almost entirely a personal one. To 
contest the reelection of an honourable and high-minded 
opponent is, and always will be, a mistake from every point 
of view. It is far otherwise in the case of such wild-cat 
politicians as Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Lloyd George, 
or Mr. Ure. No quarter should be given to this type of 
politician, whether in public or in private life. Mr. Rufus 
Isaacs is quite another pair of horses, and Tux AcaprEmy is 
delighted to congratulate him upon his elevation to the 
post which he is so eminently fitted to adorn. 


We are still without the long-promised writ of Greening, 
Limited. As we indicated last week, this writ was pro- 
mised us as far back as July, 1909. In their recent letter 
to the press, Messrs. Greening asserted that aspersions had 
been cast upon them which they were not given the oppor- 
tunity of removing. With a view to ascertaining what 
Messrs. Greening really mean by opportunity, we 
addressed to them on March 2 the following letter :— 


We have seen a letter which appears in the corre- 
spondence columns of the Yorkshire Observer of 
Monday, February 28. In this letter you say that 
“‘aspersions” have been cast upon you which you 
were not given an opportunity of removing. We do 
not quite know what opportunity of removing the 
aspersions in question would induce you to issue a 
writ. But if there is anything we can do to help you 
in this direction we shall be very pleased to oblige. 
As it is, we shall continue to say publicly what we 
think of your business and methods, and we shall 
also continue to say that you did not bring an action 
against us because you dared not. Our advice to you 
is to see to it that you publish no more dubious books. 
This will be a great deal better for you and for the 
public than any amount of specious letters such as 
the one you appear to have sent to the Yorkshire 
Observer. 


‘Over a week has elapsed since this letter was sent to 
Messrs. Greening, and they have not yet managed to excogi- 
tate a reply. Discretion, doubtless, is the better part of 
valour. One rather wonders that they have not sought 
the aid of that modest invoker of the Saints, Mr. A. E 
Manning Foster, of the Re-Uniton Magazine, in their 
dilemma. Surely Mr. Foster’s agile wits would have been 
equal to the occasion, and Manning Foster, or perhaps 
even Hannaford Bennett, of “Yoke” fame and the 
Century Press, might have rushed in where Greening 
(formerly Collins) and Hewson feared to tread. We 
should have loved to have Messrs. Greening’s legal docu- 
ment, because in our opinion it would be highly advan- 
tageous from the public point of view that the nature and 
intention of a considerable number of Messrs. Greening’s 
publications should be discussed and pronounced upon by 
a legal tribunal. In the absence of Messrs. Greening’s 
writ, however, we can scarcely go further than we have 
gone. For our own part we shall be quite content if 
Messrs. Greening will take to heart the latter part of our 
letter and live up to their own wonderful standard of 
“historic romances ”. and “innocuous domestic novels.” 
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We have received the appended choice epistle from a | 


person who describes himself as “ Private Secretary.” 
The letter is typed on paper which is headed 7.P.’s Weekly: 


Dear Sir,--- Mr. O'Connor has sent vour two letters 
to Mr. Peter Keary, 17, Henrietta Street, Managing 
Director of M.A.P., to whom all communications 
should be addressed. Mr. O'Connor has had no con- 
trol over Af.4.P for several months, and he knows 
nothing about the paragraph to which you allude.— 
Yours truly, 





Private Secretary. 


The issue of .W.A.P. for March 12 bears on its cover 
“Edited by T. P. O'Connor.” Now, Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
either edits M.A.P. or he dves not edit it. If he edits 
it he must have control over it. If he does not edit it 
and has had no control over it for several months, why 
is his name chalked up as editor? There is a shuffle or 
a subterfuge somewhere. Jt seems that V.A.P. is “ fight- 
ing the white slave traffic.” One is tempted in the face 
of the assertion of “ Private Secretary,” to fight the traffic 


in the names of editors who have had no control over . 


their papers for several months. 


Under the management of the late Mr. Morton, and 
more recently of Mr. Alfred Butt, the Palace Theatre has 
made a tradition for itself as a music-hall which is entirely 
free from the objectionable features which are only too 
easily associated with music-halls generally. 
that Mr. Butt has always done his best to provide a 


high-class entertainment, and an entertainment devoid of | t : 
' Palace Theatre will agree with us when we say that the 


offence, and the further fact that the Palace is one of 
the few music-halls in London which is without what is 
known as a Promenade, have placed the theatre in a quite 
enviable position and have secured for it the very best class 
of patronage. Broadly speaking, the Palace is known as 
a house to which a man may take his wife and daughters, 


and for that matter his grandmother, without running the , é 
8 Ss for the reasonable purity of vaudeville in London take 


risk of falling into the arms of persons whom he would 
rather not know when he happens to be out with his 


family, and without running the risk of shock to the | 


family nerves or moral susceptibilities. The policy that 
Mr. Butt has kept in front of himself is a policy which is 
admirable and creditable from the point of view of the 
public interest, and it also happens to be a policy which 
has resulted in pecuniary success. A goud honest policy 
always does result in pecuniary success— though, of course, 
the opinion of the witless and the vulgar is to the con- 
trary. We do not wish to suggest that we have never 
seen at the Palace Theatre a turn which might not be 
fairly set down under the head of “sensational,” or be said 
to border on the dubious. Miss Maud Allan’s Salome 
dance was an instance in point. But Miss Maud Allan 
danced other dances beside the Salome dance, and she was 
sufficient of an artist and sufficient of a woman to relieve 
even the Salome dance from the taint of downright sug- 
gestiveness or impropriety. 


In common with a good many people who saw 
Miss Maud Allan's presentation of Salome, we could 
ourselves have dispensed with it. After Maud Allan 
we were offered a sketch called “ Ma Gosse,” which in- 


cluded a fairly sensational Apache dance; but which was | 
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rounded off and rendered acceptable by means of a comic 
dénouement. Nobody but the very “unco guid” could find 
offence of a serious kind in “ Ma Gosse.” During the pre- 
sent week, however, Mr, Butt has been offering us in 
French a wild and whirling episode called “ Le Visiteur.” 
Here again we have an Apache dance, and we regret to 
say that in our view it is a dance of a most indelicate and 
disgusting character. We use these words advisedly, and 
we mean them. The episode of itself is none too inspir- 
ing, but it might pass as French episodes go if it were not 
for certain unnecessary movements and gestures which are 
introduced into the dance of which we complain. We 


_ are astonished that Mr. Butt should have permitted these 





movements and gestures to find their way on to his stage, 
and we think that he should have them excised at once. 
Their removal would not mean the slightest loss to the 
dramatic interest or general force of the sketch, and their. 
presence simply means grave and gross offence to all right- 
minded people. In these matters it is customary to talk 
of art, and of the wicked mind of the beholder. We say 
that the art in “Le Visiteur ’—and there is a great deal 
of it—is simply ruined by what takes place between Mlle. 
Polaire and her male confrére in the middle of this Apache 
dance, and that the very simplest mind cannot fail to see 
the impropriety and the indelicacy of it. The dance could 
easily be cleansed of its most objectionable feature, and 
this without loss of tragic effect. Knowing what we do 
know of Mr. Butt and of the Palace Theatre, we hope that 
the grounds of our animadversion will be at once removed. 


We believe that Mr. Butt and the directors of the 


dance in question requires to be pushed only a very little 


, further to place it indubitably and palpably in the cate- 


gory of the unpresentable and the illegal. Sailing near 
the wind is all very well in its way; but it is possible to 
sail too near the wind, with results which are not pleasant 
to the parties concerned. Unless the persons responsible 


care to keep what is manifestly “near the knuckle” out 
of their performances, they are likely to find themselves. 
in a most difficult position. As a rule, when public 
opinion is once thoroughly aroused against licence or the 
appearance of licence, that licence has not only to go 
by the board, but it is followed by undesirable. and 
harassing restrictions of liberty. We should not like to 
think that the Palace Theatre management had been the 
means of bringing about these restrictions. On the other 
hand, we are not disposed to tolerate licence, even at the 
Palace Theatre, and we say what we have said because we 
believe that it is not in the public interest that the per- 
formance of Mlle. Polaire should be allowed to continue 
in its present form. We make no aspersions upon Mlle. 
Polaire, who is a singularly competent and sincere artist, 
nor do we wish to asperse the gentleman who so ably sup- 
ports her; neither do we suggest that “Le Visiteur ” is 
not in itself an entirely proper piece of tragedy, as such 
unedifying tragedies go. We have stated the nature of 
our complaint in plain terms, and we shall not rest 
satisfied until something is done in the matter. 


We were present on Wednesday evening at the Philhar- 
monic Society's coneert at the Queen’s Hal]. The feature 
of the evening programme was Mr, Joseph Holbrooke's 
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“Queen Mab” music, which we believe Mr. Holbrooke 
himself described as a “tone poem.” Mr. Holbrooke con- 
ducted the performance in person, and we were glad to 
note that though he came late he was well received, and 
that the “Queen Mab” tone poem pleased his audience 


“ 


It is an early work of Mr. Holbrooke’s, and to our mind , 


its defects, which may be summed up as amounting to a 
jack of roundness and amplitude, are sufficiently over- 
weighted by its merits to justify one in describing it as a 
very notable and interesting piece of work. We think 
that the Philharmonic Society are to be congratulated on 
having included this work in their programme, and we 
shall hope to hear more of Mr. Holbrooke at this class of 
concert. There can be no doubt as to his genius and his 


ambition and his command over the resources of the ' 


modern orchestra. 
his years. he has achieved a great deal. Time will no 
doubt give him the ripeness and breadth which are essential 
to all great and lasting music. : 


At some little risk in these days of touchiness on the part 
of musicians, we venture to suggest to Mr. Holbrooke that 
he is too considerable a composer to permit himself some 
of the small luxuries of advertisernent in which he would 
appear to indulge. An article respecting “Josef Hol- 


brooke and His Work,” which has recently been printed | 


in a magazine called Luderpe, commences as follows: 


When Holbrooke’s “Queen Mab” was produced at 
the Leeds Festival of 1904 in the composer's 24th 
vear a facetious critic writing for one of our big 
London Dailies wished to be brilliant, but in reality 
made himself ridiculous by questioning whether 
Holbrooke was an Englishman. A damning critique 
of the work followed, and I subsequently learnt on 
very good authority that this eritie did not happen 


to be in the hall during the performance of this ; 


particular work, 


We do not suppose for a moment that Mr. Holbrooke 
wrote or inspired this paragraph. But it is surely a foolish 


paragraph and calculated to irritate and disconcert lovers | 


of music. Obviously, if Mr. Holbrooke and his friends 
persist in spelling the plain, honest, Biblical Joseph with 
an “f,” the inference is that Mr. Holbrocke is either not 


an Englishman or wishes people to be a little dubious : 


about his extraction. 
English name. 
one thing nor another. If Mr. Holbrooke’s parents 
christened him Joseph he should stick to the birth certi- 
ficate spelling, and have nothing to do with masquerades 
in F minor. 
Josef, for heaven's sake let him drop the “ph.” We are 
of opinion that the notion that a person connected with 
the musical arts must call himself Signor with Tutti Frutti 
or some such silliness after it is a foolish and ridiculous 
notion. The idea, too, that an English composer cannot 
be honoured in his own country is equallv ridiculous. The 
British public would just as soon have Sir Hubert Parry 
and Mr. Joseph Holbrooke as Cavaliere Huberto Parrio and 
Signor Josef Hollbrooki provided always that the music 
is all right. Of course discussions of these small topics 
make advertisement and “get a man’s name about.” We 
think, however, that a good rule for all musicians who 
have pretensions to eminence is, “take care of the music 
and the advertisement will take care of itself.” We mean 
these remarks in the kindest spirit, and we should not 
indulge in them if we considered Mr. Holbrooke a merely 
average or mediocre composer. 


Holbrooke, of course, is a palpable 


“ 
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He is a young man, and, considering ; 











“ Josef,” on the other hand, is neither | 


If, on the other hand, they christened him ; 
| Twat very much overrated man, the Earl of Rosebery, 





FROM THE PERSIAN 


“Put a green cushion at my head, 
An almond branch that is faint and green, 
Hang me with emeralds, drop by drop, 
Emerald silk for an emerald queen, 
For the street is curtained with gray of dawn, 


But the emerald sun steps in between. 


Put a gold cushion at my head, 

And golden shoes on my little feet, 
Bind my hair with threads of gold, 

Seent me with gold that is passing sweet 
And paint my eyes with a brush of gold, 


For the sun is gold in the golden street. 


Put a rose cushion at my head 
And a scarf of rose o’er my little breast, 
A rose red rug by the fountain-side, 
Dream me a rose for my sunset rest 
And place a rose in my jewelled hand, 


For the sun is rose in the rose-hued west. 


Put a black cushion at my head, 

And turn the lights in the harem dim, 
Swing a black pearl o'er my weary eyes, 

Cast ashes down by the fountain’s rim, 
For the strect is black, and the sun has gone 


Till dawn I must waich and wait for lim.” 








HEREDITY AND THE KING 


once again deserted his lonely furrow for the limelight 
of publicity. What Lord Rosebery has been doing all his 
life is, as a matter of fact, not ploughing lonely furrows, 
but sitting on public fences, which is quite another matter. 
Having heard all the foolish Radical talk about doing away 
with the House of Lords, and having heard all the equally 
foolish Unionist talk about reforming the House of Lords, 
Lord Rosebery has decided that by coming down on the 
reform side of the fence he may be able to accomplish 
something which will repair his somewhat damaged repu- 
tation and justify his claims to be the “brilliant” and 
wonderful portent that his admirers have claimed him to 
be; and it is only too much to be feared that the constitu- 
tional party is going to allow itself to be used as a stalking 


has 
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horse for Lord Rosebery's vanity and ambitious opportun- 
ism. The House of Lords has just been put to a sharp 
test; confronted with a great constitutional issue it has 
had to decide whether it would follow the counsels of 
courage and honesty or those of cowardice and dishonesty 
so loudly advocated by Lord Rosebery. It declined to be 
guided by Lord Rosebery’s advice; it declined to voie 
into law a Budget which it considered to be fraught with 
disaster and ruin to the nation, and the verdict of the 
country has been returned in ils favour. What possible 
reason can there be for proceeding to the reform of an 
institution which has once again and for the hundredth time 
proved itself to be the one fine, incorruptible and disinte- 
rested institution which this country possesses? There 
can be no possible reason for a sane man who is also a 
patriot. And it is not patriotism which animates Lord 
Rosebery and those misguided members of the Unionist 
party who are foolish enough to range themselves behind 
his banner. The whole strength of the House of Loris lies 
in the hereditary principle, and the principle of heredity 
in the House of Lords is precisely the same as the principle 
of heredity in the case of the Crown. Any attempt to 
abolish the hereditary principle of the House of Lords must 
inevitably, in the long run, lead to the abolition of the 
monarchy. Lord Rosebery is not such a fool as not to be 
perfectly well aware of this; but the ultimate catastrophe 
which would be brought about by the adoption of his 
“reform ” proposals is, as he equally well knows, not likely 
to come to pass during his own lifetime. Consequently, 
Lord Rosebery does not care; and to achieve success and 
rehabilitate himsclf in the estimation of the mob he adopts 
the principle of aprés moi le déluge. We say most emphatic- 
ally that, in view of the inevitable consequences, anyone 
who proposes to do away with the hereditary principle of 
the House of Lords is a traitor to the Constitution and a 
traitor to the King, and would, if he had his deserts, be 
tried for high treason. The dull people and the dull news- 
papers who employ the current dull cant about the illogic- 
ality of the principle of hereditary legislators wilfully, or 
perhaps out of mere stupidity, ignore the fact that in every 
country and among every class of persons the hereditary 
principle exists, and can neither be ignored nor discredited. 
We do not, of course, pretend that a peer is essentially any 
different from any other man. There are good peers and 
bad peers and indifferent peers, just as there are good 
costermongers, bad costermongers, and indifferent coster- 
mongers. The private character of a peer is of no more 
importance to his function as a peer than is the private 
character of a priest in his function as a priest. Would 
any man in his senses contend that a marriage solemnised 
by a clergyman of disreputable private character was any 
less sacred and valid than a marriage solemnised by a 
clergyman or priest of saintly character? The idea is, of 
course, preposterous. The sanctity of the priest and the 
respect due to a peer by every man who is not 
an atheist or a Socialist is inherent not in the man 
himself but in his office. The principle of heredity is 
not of course the only one which guides the constitution 
of the House of Lords. Constitutionally speaking, the 
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peers do not derive their legislative powers from their 
ancestors but from the Sovereign. That is the reason why 
it is right and proper that new peers should be made from 
time to time; and it is also the reason why the ultimate 
power of creating new peers rests entirely with the 
Mr. Asquith might go on advising the King 
to make Mr. Keir Hardie a peer until he was blue in the 
face, and we have no doubt that for a consideration Mr. 
Asquith would be delighted to do it. But no power on 
earth could compel his Majesty to yield to Mr. Asquith’s 
advice. 


Sovereign. 


It follows, therefore, necessarily that any attack 
on the House of Lords is an attack on the King. The 
King himself is precisely in the same position with regard 
to his constitutional rights and his claim to the loyalty 
of his subjects as are the peers with regard to their 
legislative functions. These rights and this claim depend 
not a whit on the personality of any particular monarch 
who happens to be reigning at any particular time. They 
have nothing whatever to do with his private character 
or the views held by various individuals as io his fitness 
or otherwise for the position which he occupies. The 
Sovereign for the time being is The King or The Queen, 
and in that capacity has the same claim to respect and 
loyalty as the peer has in his capacity. To attack one is 
to aitack the other; and to propose to introduce into 
the constitution of the House of Lords anything in the 
nature of elective qualifications is to lay the axe to the 
root of the monarchy. The fact is that the ery to reform 
the House of Lords started by Lord Rosebery, and echoed 
with enthusiasm in the brainless Unionist press, is neither 
more nor less than a party maneuvre. Lord Rosebery, 
who, for the time being at any rate, is just as much a 
member of the Opposition to the present Government as 
Lord Lansdowne himself, hopes that the idea of taking the 
wind out of the sails of the Liberal party, which is the 
whole raison d'étre of his proposal, will appeal to the party 
spirit of Mr. Balfour, Lord Lansdowne, and the rest of the 
We hope and trust that Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Lansdowne will have nothing to do with proposals 
emanating from such a very suspicious source. 


Unionist party. 


There is 
no more sense in reforming the House of Lords than 
there would be in “reforming” Westminster Abbey or 
“reforming” Salisbury Cathedral. The worst that can be 
said against any of these three is that they have lasted a 
very long time and have their roots in a bygone day, 
when everyone in this country believed in God, in the 
sacredness of honour and the reality of chivalry. There 
are, unfortunately, at the present moment a large number 
of people in these islands who, if they got the chance, 
would be delighted to pull down Westminster Abbey and 
Salisbury Cathedral and erect in their places buildings of 
the type frequented by the enlightened members of the 
Free Churches—buildings, that is to sav, which at first 
sight give the impression of being crosses between racquet 
courts and public lavatories. It is people with the same 
sort of minds who want to reform the House of Lords. 
They must be restrained, and they wi!l be restrained if 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne are anything like the 
men we take them to be. 
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THE ISLES OF GREECE 


“Bguwotp, your land is left unto you desolate,” is the 
latest, most suitable legend for the escutcheon of these 
Isles. Eyewitnesses have been attesting and diplomats pro- 
testing, but the exodus from the Turkish vijco proceeds 
merrily. Egypt, that shooting-ground of rubbish, North 
and even South America are preferable to the performers 
of this exode. 


Purity (comparative and problematical) is more desir- 
able in administration than unclean hands (simisarly 
qualified) wielding the government of a country. Moham- 
mad V. accisis pennis “rules higher” just now than Abdul 
Hamid IT., interned for the present and absolute monarch 
in the past. But the late Sultan had, at least, an immense 
Empire for maladministration; the present constitutional 
regulus will soon have none in which to show off his 
justice and moderation and inability to do 
harm. And one cannot even be a saint without the Aristote- 
lian pabulum for keeping the saint’s body and soul 
together. At the rate at which his guardians are going, 
Mohammad V. will, early in his reign, lack subjects to 
whom that reign can be a boon and a blessing. Yemen 
is to be made over to its rebellious Arabs, as an asset 
too troublesome, as a damnosa hereditas of “the wicked 
old times.” Egypt is, of course, to be volubly conse- 
crated to us; whereas the old “Damned One” only tacitly 
acknowledged us as men in possession. And so on through 
the gamut. “ Constitution” to the Foung Turks (who are 
neither young nor Turks, so much as Armenians and Jews 
and old foxes of that ilk) spe!ls “Scuttle.” Had Crete 
been strong enough, she had been quit long ago of the last 
poor rag of Constitutional Turkey’s waning half-moon 
stuck on a pole, watched by us. And now, like Prospero’s 
rats, Rhodians, Zemnians, Imbrians, and the sea-girt 
generally are instinctively leaving the ship of state. 
Ostensibly, compulsory military service for Christians as 
well as for Moslems is the cause of this Hejira. Really, 
the evil is deeper-seated. And it is not merelv conscrip- 
tion of Jew and Gentile that causes defection from the 
standard of Mohammad, whether the Prophet or the 
modern Khalifa. Why? Nothing could suit Greeks 
better than to be harnessed and carrying bows, so as 
to turn aside in the day of battle, and to rend their 
“Enslavers.” To-day’s Children of Ephraim, also, would 
not, peradventure, be absolutely disinclined to the loot— 
no more, it may be, than were we Europeans who boxed 
the “Boxers,” or the half-million and odd who last 
engaged the Boers, that feeble folk now independent and 
“enslaving.” (Will Mr. Herbert Gladstone contrive to 
estop them?) While the Greeks are leaving their own isles, 
the Albanians are fighting both Turks and obscurantism 
at onetime. These Arnaouts are playing the Scots to Abdul 
Hamid’s Prince Charlie ré/e. Your Arnaout is bellicose 
to a fault, and he is not afraid of conscription. if he can 
wear his own trews and arm himself in his peculiar 
mountaineer fashion. Now he is believed, pace the 
Censor, to have inflicted big losses on the Osmanli. 
“Abdul Hamid was faithful and just to him, and he will 
Not serve a less good man (in leading-strings) without a 
struggle.” S85 the Albanian, in good Ship parlance. 
Armenians. who filled the Foreign Office in Stamboul in 
his Imperial day, are less devoted to Abdul Hamid, of 
course; but his “successor” (with a difference) must make 
it worth their while ere they love even him to distraction. 
The wartike virtues of a Mithridates or of a Tigranes have 
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left no local reflex unto this day! The Haik cannot away 
with conscription. Your Zrmeni, like Macaulav’s Univer- 
sity of Oxford, is ever prone to find himself rather with 
the baggage than with the van of an army on the march. 
Finding himself there, he reaps a double advantage: he 
is further from the foe and nearer the food. Since Mr. 
Gladstone’s death, the Armenian has been better known 
for what he is, a blend of Marlowe’s Jew of Malta and 
Shylock. 

And it was not fear of Turkish reprisals, in case of 
Greece being forced into a disastrous war by the oligarchy 
now trading at Dolma Baghtche as Mohammad V. and Co., 
that caused and is causing the depletion of Byron’s Greek 
Islands “enslaved.” Intestine trouble is usually blood- 
let by war abroad. Such phlebotomy would have suited 
the Committee of “Union and Progress.” Had war 
broken out, closing in the defeat of Hellas, would that dis- 
comfiture have made the Hellenes better Ottoman soldiers, 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with the Paynim against non- 
Moslems? I trow not. ‘that is not the lesson we have 
learned from the slow welding of North and South after 
the Civil War; and Northerns and Confederates were 
both Christians, not disparate religionists, chameleon- 
hued. 

But the Committce would have recked little of that: its 
(immediate) face would have been saved from darkness ; 
its puny bickerings would have been lost to the public ear 
in the clash of armaments; it would itself still hold the 
field (in more senses than one). Peace is death to it 
And a coup d’état caused by a military uprising is pro- 
verbially shortlived ; in most recorded cases, by a military 
counter-coup, as the Gospel threatens, its euthanasia is 
assured, whatever the angle at which Janus’ temple-portal 
may be. But let us leave arid politics, and come to 
genial philosophy for a little space. The emigration from 
the Greek Isles in such a mass will affect our knowledge 
of old Greek. Luckily, that dead tongue is becoming 
more and more useless and less and less learned. And 
those, if such there still be, who feel any interest in it, 
had better at once take their phonographs to the islands 
now being widowed of their inhabitants, and get the re- 
mainder to speak into these instruments the good old 
words of Ancient Hellenic, preserved in the islander com- 
munities alone. For the words of Homer are still there, 
in part, and there only. Cyprus, for instance, though this 
is not an island affected, has some remarkably interesting 
words still in current use to-day. Such meritorious, if 
supererogatory, societies as still publish Old Greek maga- 
zines, reviews, or other publications; such British news- 
papers (are there two?) as give prizes for Old Hellenic; such 
amateurs or dilettanti as have time and money to do so, 
cannot be too soon in catching these words, these expres- 
sions, these tones. They are flying to the New World, to 
the land of everyday English, or of very un-Castilian 
Spanish; many have flown already. Breton is dying 
hard (with the hardness of a Breton’s head), and philolo- 
gists are saving up local expressions, dialectical peculiari- 
ties, striking archaisms, what not. So shall even death 
be robbed by science—the death of the spoken voice hence- 
forth embalmed for ever. And the same is true to-day 
of Provencal, Catalonian, Gascon—to quote the case 
of but France alone. Ab wnao diseé omnes. And shall the 
language of Homer and of the Homeride, that of burning 
Sappho and of Alcwus—TIslanders representative and re- 
putable, to put things mildly—die to-day, for political or 
quasi-political reasons? Is not the survival of the 
digamma of more durable interest than the seizure of 
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Salamis by an unknown leader of a handful of men? Can 
the miserable question of being or not being a soldier by 
force in the Moslem ranks weigh in the balance against 
keeping alive, somewhere and somehow, a spark Prome- 
thean of genuine, pure Hellenic? Is the Island of An- 
thony Hope Hawkins’ “ Phroso” to be robbed of its folk with 
long names tapering off in -poulos, whose tongue fashions 
to frame aright intonations or cadences elsewhere unknown 


to-day? Are sounds or vocal nuances racy of “ Phroso’s ” soil, | 


and of none other, to be swallowed up by an outlandish 
people? Is what is still best, because sea-girt and vet 
suffering no sea-change, in the speech of the Greek 
Islander, to become as Cornish? That Islander, and only 
he, has escaped the scath even of Teuton iconoclasts. 
Germany has not denied to the less uhordable Sporades a 
remnant of the true Hellenic blood, while it dooms the rest 
ot Greece—practically all the continent, and many islands 
—to reckon as Barbarians unnaturally surviving. 
Islander, then, alone conserves the type of Odysseus, who 
incarnated the wiles of the isles! And this is he who is 
now forsooth to fuse his noble blood with Theocritus’ “evil 
playthings,” the Egvptians—with the scum of that 
America, which is, or is not, the Atlantis of Plato! The 
very thought is horror and desecration. 

True, in historie times Greeks of the Isles, as well as 
Continental Greeks, have had colonies at great distances 
from the pyrtporodis. True, again, is it that the cause 
has, occasionally, been internal strife of parties. But it is 
a Jong ery from such a swarm's leaving the hive to the 
present proposed self-suffocation. For wholesale deple- 
tion of islands hy those who have there dwelt for centuries 
may almost be called self-suffocation. The wrench will be 
deadly, As Pericles’ policy was herein evil in that it 
brought within the pale of Athens the country-folk sur- 
prised by the Peloponnesian War, sc this flight of the 
Greek insulars will cost both fugitives and poor Greece 
passing dear. And surely that tortured land is just now 
in throes of sufficient trial. “Enslaved,” she was little, 
if at all, worse off. After emancipation, Otho; after Otho, 
George, whose forty-six years of government avail him 
nothing, who was forced to look on at outrage upon outrage 
on his bowrgeo’s Kingship, on his wile, on his sons, on his 
successive, unsuccessful ministers. 

Kings, I know, are cheap, and an Islander may be 
bought for a pair of old shoes—the average monarch and 
the Islander of daily dealings. But quality is fast of its 
colour. And the sovereign (even petty) or the poor insular 
who can rough it in one spot, for half a century and for 
untold centuries, respectively, is not met with to-day with 
banal facility. H. H. J. 





THE NEW ELECTRA 


Nicut of curious sensations, when the mmnadic Electra 
of Hofmannsthal and Richard Strauss first supplants in 
one’s imagination the heroine of the serene Sophocles. 
From the Germanic world, with its pride and lust for 
power and its seemingly decadent core, comes, of course, 
this perverse effort of a modern poet to realise uncompro- 
misingly the horror of a forgotten passion of the antique 
world—the duty of revenge, the wiping out of murder by 
fresh blood. 

Such a theme in a modern setting cries for music. As 
with “Salome,” Strauss did at once the obvious and an 
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inspired thing in choosing the “Electra” of Hofmanns- 
thal for the exercise of his art. Opera was, before Wagner 
--and for the most part has, for that matter, been since— 
a sort of novelette garnished with arias and choruses. 
Richard Strauss’s first virtue in his work for the theatre 
is Wagner's—the choice of the larger outline, the intenser 
passion. But the gulf! In two generations we have 
travelled far from the primeval spring of the loves of 
Siegmund, Brynnhilde, Tristan, to the fever of Salome 
and Electra’s frenzied thirst for blood. 

The motive of the Electra of Sophocles is as alien to our 
minds to-day as we are remote from piety before the image 
of a god of Cnossos. Already in “Hamlet” the revised 
attitude of a man in the situation of Orestes is recorded. 
And perhaps we to-day have drifted from “ Hamlet's” posi- 
tion, tending, as we are, to suppress violence of the body 
from our lives. In the hands, then, of the modern poet, 
Electra’s passion for revenge, her lust for her mother's 
blood, to matters; something 
intensely curious and terrible and remote, and barely 
explicable. 


come be 


pathological 


And since in later ages ideals of forgiveness 
and merey have entered into the fabric of man’s mind, 
Electra has to be rendered comprehensible to us by being 
turned brutish; Hofmannsthal has it that she is fed 
with “offal” in a “kennel”; she digs in the earth for 
Agamennon’s axe, with her hands, “ silently, like an 
animal.” 


This presentation for modern minds of the ancient tale 
is inexpressibly curious; but it is probable that to see it 
played with the words nakedly spoken would be hardly 
bearable. But the words have been clothed, and the pas- 
sions made immeasurably more articulate by music of 
extraordinary splendour and marvellousness. The begin- 
ning chords, with their unique colouring, seize one, and 
the music enthrals one persistently by its vigour and 
vividness, its varied hues, its melodic line broken and 
jagged, or meltingly sweet—its strange harmonic texture, 
its unearthly atmosphere, its weird suggestions of obscure 
Our Beckmessers have been saying that if one 
pulls the fabric to pieces, such-and-such a theme is jawdry, 
another banal or borrowed. Well, if they glow and pulsate 
in their places as does each theme and melody in “ Elec- 
tra,” that is their justification. Beckmesser, too, is aghast 
at the superimposition of one tonality on another (a path, 
by the way, along which Strauss appears definitely to 
have set out; it is one of the most characteristic features 
of the score of “ Electra”). One can only sigh that there 
should still be people who judge by the “look” a progres- 
sion may have on paper, or—worse!—by its result on the 
piano. Strauss, of course, could orchestrate an ear- 
splitting mass of notes so that the effect would be, at 
most, piquant. The fact is that this score, though on the 
one hand bound by innumerable links to the art of 
Wagner, opens up by its concision and its intensity, its 
mobility of expression and the novelty of its emotional 
suggestion, an entirely new vista of the possibilities of 
music-drama. 


One should add some tribute to the singular splendour 
of the performances of “ Electra” at Covent Garden of 
late. If the first of them was incomparable for its fine 
frenzy and the suffusion of a peculiar demonic spirit, that 
of a week later had greater coherency and more continued 
beauty. 
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REVIEWS 
THOMAS HARDY’S NEW POEMS 


Time's Laughing-stocks. By Tuomas Harpy. (Macmillan. 


4s. 6d.) 


“ True’s Laughing-stocks” is a fitting title for Mr. Hardy's 
poems, just as “ Life’s Little Ironies”” would be a suitable 
substitute for the titles of the majority of his novels. 
His attitude is well known from his earlier work, and the 
new poems do not modify that attitude. Underlying it is 
the sense that “ the world is a welter of futile doing ” : — 


“Crass casualty obstructs the suns and rain, 
And dicing time for gladness casts a moan.” 


As Walter Pater wrote of another and very different 
désillusionné, almost everywhere he can detect the “ hollow 
ring of fundamental nothingness under the apparent 
surface of things. Irony, habitual irony, must be the 
proper complement thereto, on his part.” Mr. Hardy’s poems 
are sung by the Spirit Ironic, and are filled with the sense of 
the vastness of time, the littleness of human suffering and 
endeavour, and the pity of it. In these new poems there 
is hardly even that note of doubtful hope contained in the 
chorus of the Pities, at the close of his tremendous drama. 
But apart from his attitude towards life, there is some 
discordant quality in many of these poems which prevents 
the greatest of living writers from being the greatest of 
living poets: his great light seems to struggle through a 
dark lantern. 

Yet what more do we want, when we get in these poems, 
at their best, a noble and unaffected plainness, an intel- 
lectual depth of motive, a “hard acorn of thought,” even 
in less favoured moments; a style simple, direct, and 
above all truthful and unconcerned; a style singularly 
individual? 


“All one, ever the same, 
Putting invention in a noted weed, 
That every word doth almost tell his name’?? 


There is no forced note. Mr. Hardy has evidently written 
his poems to please himself—the best of all reasons for 
writing—and it is impossible, after reading them, to read 
with pleasure the work of younger men whose admirable 
and ornamental verse has every quality of dexterity that 
his lacks, and none of that indefinable greatness that he 
undoubtedly possesses. He has knowledge of “those 
sequestered spots outside the gates of the world”; he has 
the knowledge with which he credits Angel Clare, of “the 
seasons in their moods, morning and evening, night and 
noon, in their temperaments, winds in their several dis- 
positions, trees, waters, and clouds, shades and silence, 
ignes fatui, constellations, and the voices of inanimate 
things.” To him, as to Wordsworth, nature becomes, as 
seen by man’s intellect, “an ebbing and a flowing mind.” 
He is in touch with the past, as with the present, and 
is familiar with forgotten years and the wealth of vanishing 
tradition. 


Yet something is certainly missing. In many cases he 
has not sublimated his material into a single shapely 
whole; and, while his prose has innumerable passages out 
of which poetry is made, his verse sometimes deviates into 
prose. The poems are unequal. There is much delicate 
heauty in “The Dead Quire,” and a homely charm in the 
country songs. The largeness of the evening earth upon 
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the downland is drawn with exquisite propriety of phrase 
in the “ Revisitation,” where one of Time’s laughing-stocks 
climbs alone at night, “with thoughts half-uttered,” 


“Up the lane I knew so well, the grey gaunt lane of Slyre, 
And at whiles behind me, far at sea, a sullen thunder mut- 


tered 
As I mounted high and higher. 


Round about me bulged the barrows 
As before, in antique silence—immemorial funeral piles— 
Where the sleck herds trampled daily the remains of flint- 
tipped arrows 
’Mid the thyme and camomiles. 


Maybe, flustered by my presence 
Rose the peewits, just as all those years back, wailing soft 
and loud, 
And revealing their pale pinions like a fitful phosphorescence 
Up against the cope of cloud.” 


Very beautiful, too, is the clear outline of the summer 
night as it draws toward dawn, and 


“A ved upedging sun, of glory chambered mortals view net, 
Was blazing on my eyes, 
From the Milton Weods to Dole-Hill, 
All the spavions landscape lighting, and around about my feet 
Flinging tall, thin tapering shadows from the meanest mound 
and molehill, 
And on trails the ewes had beat.” 


There are fine things in “She Hears the Storm,” and its 
pendant, the “ Farm-woman’s Winter.” But the inequality 
of the poems gives a certain impression of amateurishness-- 
| the amateurishness, of course, of an amateur of genius. It 
: is not a question of makeshift work or careless technique, 
nor the avoidance of technical difficulties. In the Wessex 
Poems, in “ My Cicely,” the last line of twenty-nine verses 
rhymes with the word “me”; and in the “Sunday Morn- 
ing Tragedy ” in these new poems, the second and fourth 
lines of all the thirty-four verses are rhymed to the same 
rhyme sound—no mean feat; in both cases the use of this 
dominant sound has some of the haunting charm and none 
| of the disadvantages of the refrain. It lies rather in the 


*. occasional gaucheries of his narrative poems, and in the 


inclusion among his nobler poems of such pieces as the 
meaningless “To a Rejected Member's Wife”; “1967” 
(with its aspiration toward the coming century: 


“T would only ask thereof 
That thy worm should be my worm, love ’’) 


And the young man’s epigram upon life, where the thought 
has taken shape in doggerel : — 


“A senseless school where we must give 
Our lives, that we may learn to live! 
A dolt is he who memorizes 
Lessons that leave no reuin for prizes. 


The short preface to the poems is interesting. Mr. 
Hardy repeats there his warning that the lyrics penned in 
the first person are to be regarded in the main as dramatic . 
monologues; just as in the preface to the Poems of the 
Past and the Present he claims that “much is dramatic 
or impersonative, even where not explicitly so,” and in 
that to the Wessex Poems, that his works are “always in 
a large degree dramatic or impersonative in conception, 
and this even where they are not obviously so.” It seems 
to us to matter very little whether the poems represent 
imaginative or actual experience, so long as the writer nas 
| the power of looking at the world, or himself, through the 
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atmosphere of thé poetic imagination. He also makes an 
apology for “some lack of concord in Pieces written at 
widely severed dates, and in contrasting moods and circum- 
stances”; but there is little need of the plea, as the book 
has an essential coherence as the expression of a powerful 
nature, of a mind so original that it is difficult to trace the 
influence of any other man’s methods or thoughts upon 
him in poems which range in date between 1865 and 1909. 
There is, indeed, a resemblance between his narrative work 
and our ancient ballads; he has some of the directness and 
simplicity of the old writers, and has shown the genius and 
strength to grasp and exhibit the tragic passions in a way 
to challenge comparison with them. The clear and uncm- 
barrassed pathos of “The Sunday Morning Tragedy,” the 
moving power of the Tramp-woman's story, can only 
be paralleled by that literature. 
felicity in dealing with the supernatural, their tendency to 
treat of those passions, crimes, and mistakes that have a 
kind of fatality in them. 

We might have suspected that as some of these poems 
were written forty years ago, and have not been included 
in the Wessex Poems or the Poems cf the Past and 
the Present, we have before us what tradesmen call a 
“second choice.” But with the exception of the poems 
we have mentioned as not worthy of Mr. Hardy’s genius, 
the book, as he very modestly claims, will take the 
reader forward rather than backward ; and the later poems 
show @ notable increase of power. The book is worth 
possessing, if only because it contains the moving music of 
that poem (in a minor key), which is an introduction to his 
country songs. (It would be difficult to find poems in 
anything but a minor key in Mr, Hardy’s works). 


Let me enjoy the earth no less 
Beause the all-enacting Might 
That fashioned forth its loveliness 

Had other aims than my delight. 


About my path there flits a Fair, 
o throws me not a word or sign ; 
I will find charm in her uncare, 
And laud those lips not meant for mine. 


From manuscripts of wooing song, 
Inspired by scenes and souls unknown, 
I'll pour out raptures that belong 
To others, as they were my own. 


Perhaps some day, toward Paradise 
And all its blest—if such should be— 
I shall lift glad, afar-off eyes, 
Though it contain no place for me. 





SOLDIERS OF MISFORTUNE 


In the Foreign Legion. By Erwin Rosen. 
worth and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“Sotprers or Misrorrunr”—for thus are rightly named 
the men of the Foreign Legion—mercenaries without 
money, “ mixed pickles ”—alas! that such a record can be 
written of two strong regiments of brave men in the 
twentieth century. But it has been written, and it is our 
task to review it. It was on October 5, 1905, that Erwin 
Rosen signed the contract to serve the Republic of France 
in her Foreign Legion. “It is not necessary to write the 
date,” said the officer who witnessed the attestation. Mr. 
Rosen had written it unwittingly, but he remarked, “ It’s 
an important date for me,” and he little knew the full 
truth of his words. They were a typical trio who were 
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roped in that Octoher morning at Belfort—a gentleman, 
a juggler, and a country lad who had fled from his German 
regiment to avoid the penalty for absence without leave 
and “beating the watch.” For him, poor boy, it .was ont 
of the frying-pan into the furnace. A soldier can follow 
Mr. Rosen step by step to his doom from the moment his 
mind was made up to become a Légionnaire, through the 
antecedents of his signature of that fatal attestation on 
October 5, till his arrival with other bleus (recruits) at 
Marseilles. He had served before. He had been a free 
soldier of the United States in Cuba, so the attitude. of 
French officers towards his venture must have been a 
revelation (though, perhaps, not a full one) of the gravity 
of the step he was taking. He signed on all the same, 
and went with a convoy of bleus to Marseilles. Mr. Rosen 
recalls very vividly the babel of the Marseilles quays, a 
motley of colour, of clothing and caste, though he didn’t 
tarry long there on his way to Fort St. Jean, “ France’s 
; gate for her colonial soldiers.” Then to Oran and Sidi- 
bel-Abbes, in the Sud-Oranais, the recruiting depot of the 
Foreign Legion, the headquarters of the First Regiment— 
the “ Premier Etranger.” What memories does that name 
bring back (to the reviewer)! A ridge in a rolling plain 
outside Casablanca. Le Premier du Premier (1st Batta- 
lion, 1st Regiment of the Legion) was the backbone of the 
force, which included Chasseurs d’Afrique, the newly 
enrolled Goumiers (Algerian irregulars), and a battery of 
quick-firing field guns. In command was Major Provost; a 
genial, mellow old soldier of fortune, conducting his recon- 
naissance with skill, calmness, and humour—a _ twinkle 
in his keen eye, a joke all ready on his firm lip. And 
then three days later a long morning under fire. A fatal 
bullet and Provost fell dead. There was no ambulance 
near, and the gallant, old, grey head bumping on the back 
of a mule back to the camp he commanded is a horrid 
memory. The next day the cemetery. But this is a 
digression—the reviewer asks your pardon; but it is also 
a revelation of the ruthlessness of the Legion. On the voyage 
to Oran a tradition of the Legion was imparted by the 
sergeant in charge of the recruits. It was a tale of how 
the cross of the Legion of Honour was won by a young 
German Légionnaire, dying while he won it. He was a 
royal Prince of Prussia. It is an article of faith in the 
Legion, this Prince of Prussia, which numbers in its ranks 
every creed and craft; and so the orderly-room clerk 
receives wonderful confessions of individuality without a 
smile. Who Mr. Rosen is we do not know. He figured in 
the books of the Legion as a journalist. His juggler 
fellow-blew thus had himself inscribed: “Herr von Rader ; 
father, a Chancellor of the German Supreme Court; he 
himself by profession a juggler and a lance-corporal of 
marine reserves.” The very first act of camaraderie 
which the author committed was a step to rid himself of a 
comrade. An older soldier of the Legion, with craving 
eyes that commanded compliance, begged of him his plain 
clothes ere he donned uniform. He gave them to him, and 
so he began his life in the Legion by helping to what is 
the main object of most Légionnaires’ lives—desertion. 
However, the life for a time seems to be endurable, 
but only for a time. Rosen, most happily, was 
posted to the eleventh company, which numbered in its 
ranks Bugler Smith, once of the United States Army— 
so‘dier, philosopher, and humorist. He is the oaly 
devoted Légionnaire to whom we are introducd. The 
early days in this corps would appear to be a series of 
upsettings of every rule of life, and each upset is thus 
i explained: “C'est la Légion!” It is an education in the 
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details of a soldier’s life to read Mr. Rosen’s narrative, for 
soldiering is universal. A little more so, a little less, 
and the pattern holds good. The paguetage (the disposal 
of the Légionnaire’s clothes and equipment), reveille— 
Le-e-vez-vous/—and all the habits of barrack-room life 
do not vary much. But the French early morning coffee 
-—announced in the two words au jus—is a grateful and 
comforting awakener which few other armies have. No 
one beginning this book would dream of the end. It is 
true that there was omen in the attitude of the Belfort 
officers towards the avowed intention of this well-dressed 
Anglo-German, but the earlier pages are full of humour, 
and they prompt to laughter rather than tears. But the 
iron enters into his soul as Mr. Rosen writes, and enters 
into the soul of the reader. The military training is an 
admirable one. Its object is to make the Légionnaire an 
independent soldier, an individual fighting man—and very 
well does it succeed. But, above all, he is taught to cover 
ground. The 2,000 yards double of the British Army is 
developed into half an hour of a long Inping trot, with a 
race at the end—and that every morning almost. We 
are told, too, that the Legion can shoot. Individual 
soldiers who can march and shoot! What more would a 
Moltke want? But standards vary; all is relative. We 
_ didn’t know what shooting meant till we fought brother 
Boer—and the Legion can miss very freely at short ranges 
and hit very seldom at long. Now mark this. All the 
training in the Foreign Legion is done by non-commis- 
sioned officers—mostly by corporals. Corporal and 
camaraderie and no cursing, that is the instinct of their 
military education, and it produces brilliant, independent 
soldiers who can march forty kilometres a day, till they 
die fighting at the end of any number of such days’ 
marches, shooting fairly well—cheap, splendidly trained 
mercenaries! Cheap! That is where it comes in—a half- 
penny a day to spend. It is all spent, of course, at the 
canteen. Two Légionnaires can go together to the canteen 
on the regimental holiday (pay day once in five days), and 
drink five bottles of wine between them. The economist 
has one bottle of wine and 13d. worth of the tobacco of the 
Legion to roll into cigarettes. It seems to us incredible 
that such material can be bought so cheap. Perhaps its 
low price excuses its scandalously cruel application. 
Pages 98 and 99 give the Legion’s weekly routine. The 
training causes no complaint. But the corvée (fatigue 
work)! It is hated in every army except the Egyptian, 
and at a halfpenny a day among individual soldiers who 
have a great average of intellect between them it is 
resented beyond words. And such fatigues! Cleaning 
out the lavatories of native Arab prisons. That is about a 
record of debasing white men’s labour. Stacking the 
forage for the Spahis, the Arab cavalry (cavalry always 


do their own work, though nobody else’s). “The Legion 
works, but it gets no pay.” Such are the scathing words 
of contempt of a Spahi. “Inseparable from the 


Legion’s military value is the Legion’s work ”—and so, 
marching ever on and carrying a hundred pounds on his 
person (nearly 50 kilogrammes), the Légionnaire (mostly a 
foreigner) has carried the flag of France far into the heart 
of Africa, Madagascar, and Tonquin, winning the head of 
the pass, making the road to it, holding the road, build- 


ing the town, maintaining the system of French civilisa- ' 


tion (quite different to all others) against all comers. 
What wonder that men of the Legion have “cafard” ? 
“Cafard” represents a form of madness, and varies like 
other forms. 
direst forms of homicidal mania. 


Crest la Légion! 
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It varies from a day’s impossiiility to the | 
All 


is different in these two wonderful regiments. They learn 
French in the barrack square, and have a French of their 
own, of course. As the British Tommie has his universal 
adjective, so has the Legion its invective substantive. 
When the general of Napoleon’s Old Guard was summoned 
to surrender, convention has it that he answered: “The 
Old Guard dies, but never surrenders.” The Legion swear 
that he replied in one word “ 1” (their own invective). 
On page 146 we find an analysis of the nationality of a 
company of the Legion. Only 5 per cent. were French; 
but 45 per cent. were Alsatians. English and Americans 
are not named—they come under the heading, “ From 
Various Countries ”—and we are thankful to know that 
there are but few of them. Thank heaven our Empire 
finds fields for our own rolling stones—fields on which 
they are free Englishmen. The Légionnaire is a helot. 
The Legion marches on or dies! And thus we see our 
contention upheld. It was a march with six hours’ 
manwuvres as objective—300 kilometres out and 300 back. 
Six hundred kilometres in sixteen days for six hours’ sham 
fighting. Gripped by awful pains, the author reported 
sick, but only so far as to beg an opiate—some alleviation 
of his suffering. The meédecin-major returned him “ pas 
malade,” a malingerer. He went “cafard,” appealed to 
his captain and spoke impossible things. His captain 
righted his wrongs, and first spoke kindly; but thus did 
he put him in his helot’s place: 

“What do you really expect? 
are in the Legion. You are a Légionnaire. 
that again, Légionnaire!” 

Is this ‘most enchanting story of soldier's life true? It 
bears on itself the impress of truth, in spite of certain 
minor inaccuracies. And who is Mr. Erwin Rosen? Is he 
a German? We can hardly credit it. For he writes with 
a purity of English which is very hard to learn, and with 
an entrain which it would be impossible for a translator to 
convey ; and yet the Legion (on active service, at any rate) 
does not give the impression of a condition of ruthless 
callous cruelty which these pages reveal. The sordid com- 
mercial transaction which enrols labour at a money pay- 
ment of 5 centimes a day (labour much of which is highly 
skilled) is not in consonance with the instincts of a chival- 
rous nation and a nation of democrats. But the French are 
not as free as we are, in spite of their democratic form 
of government. As regards the “ sordid commercial trans 
action,” it is quite obvious that if France paid the Legion, 
the Legion would not exist. It would desert to a man. It 
is only want of money which keeps men there. To serve for 
a pension? It takes fifteen years to earn a pension of 500 
francs a year. Few men survive. We don’t think that 
this chapter of the French military Budget cost France 
much. We have recorded how the training and life of the 
Legion rests in the hands of men without commissions. 
If this tale is true, it is quite comprehensible why officers 
refuse to come too near to their Légionnaires’ life. No 
decent-minded gentleman could suffer it. If it is true? 
If it is, it is such a revelation that the minds of humani- 
tarians, of the friends of suffering men, should be turned 
from the Congo Free State to the Foreign Legion of 


France. 





What do you want} We 
Don’t forget 





FICTION 


The Magada. By W.M. Anpacn. (John Lane. 6s.) 

“Tye Macapa” is a very freshly written and animated 
novel of adventure, with a highly original setting—the 
Fortunate Islands in 1483. Both country and century are 
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but the result has entirely justified Mr. Ardagh in breaking 
fresh ground and giving us a dignified picture of the 
Canarios, who so long ago lost their hold on life and 
sipped away into the dark, leaving behind them a memory 
only, but that memory is a memory of brave deeds and 
upright dealing. Late in the vear 1482, when the book 
opens, a handful of islanders in Gran Canaria are still 
jnolding out, as they have held out for nearly eighty years, 
against the enemy. The Holy Brotherhood of Andalusia 
has provided a small fleet to conquer them, and with the 
fleet goes the captive king of the island, who, after his 
miraculous conversion in Spain, determines to devote his 
life to subduing his countrymen, if not to the Spaniard, to 
the Spaniards’ God. With the fleet goes also the hero, 
+uan de Betancour, a descendant of that wise old Norman 
adventurer, Jean de Betancour, who had sailed from his 
country in 1400 and won, without bloodshed, four of the 
Fortunate Islands. Juan is a charming person, with an 
immense natural cheerfulness—a hero of the race of Quen- 
tin Durward, brave, resourceful, and a braggart., whose life, 
we feel from the first, will never be sacrificed in any of his 
hairbreadth ’seapes. This very self-confident young man, 
who is “nearly seventeen, but fecls much older,” deserts 
from camp, and on a moonlight raid, where 
lie is taken prisoner by the Canarios; he falls down a 
precipice, but escapes unhurt, by a miracle; he is saved 
fyom the fury of the incensed Canarios hy the interposition 








goes 


of their Magada, or sacred woman, and the law is that if a | 


criminal appeals to the Magada, and receives a word of 
greeting, he is freed from death; even when his head is 


laid on the stone of execution the blow never falls. When 





© Quaker Rohins. 


he is brought hack to Las Palmas, he escapes being shot | 


for desertion; he does not fall in the nine years’ war in 
Granada—altogether he has the hero’s charmed life, as is 
proper. Perhaps he went with Columbus in 1492 to find 
out what lay beyond the Western Ocean, but the story 
leaves this vague; if he did so, he came back next year, 
and the record of his marriage was to be scen in the register 
of the Cathedral of Santa Afia till the old church was de- 
stroyed by fire. 
spirit, and is written in a clear, original, and attractive 
stvle, 





(Macmillan. 5s.) 
Tuese folk tales were collected from the natives of a small 
village on the north-east coast of Papua. As no written 
record exists, it was thought well to preserve some at 
least of the vanishing wealth of tradition, “for the older 
generation is fast dying out, and the young folk now in 
touch with the white man cannot he expected to treasure 
the old lore as did their fathers.” These tales told to the 
white woman in exchange for tobacco are very interesting 
and characteristic of the Papuan mind. 
which we draw between mankind and the lower animals 
does not exist for the savage; to him many of the animals 
appear as his equals, or more than his eauals in inte!ligence 
and strength; and most of the stories are of the days when 
“the animals were all dariawa, and spoke and acted even 
as men do.” - Some of the Papuans believe in trans- 
migration into animals, and hold that at death their souls 
pass into animals, such as cassowaries, fish, or pigs; or 
into vegetables, and they refuse to eat the animals of the 
sort in which the soul of the dead has taken up his 
residence. During life, too, the soul has strange vicissi- 
tudes. In the “Jungle Boy,” Garawada is firmly fixed 
in a fig-tree by her mother-in-law (who is a witch), and 


Pupuan Fairy Tales. By Annie Ker. 
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The sharp line : 


The whole story has the true romantic 


rn mote from the favourite haunts of the historical novelist, | when the men cut down the tree Garawada slips from 


under the leaves, to the beach, and there is turned into 
a crab which lives in a hole in the sand. Sorcery and 
witchcraft play a prominent part in all these folk-tales, 
and are still a real feature in Papuan life. ‘All deaths, 
save those due to accident, are laid to her (the witch’s) 
charge,” and quite an ordinary remark on hearing of a 
death is: “Who killed him?” meaning which witch. 
Cannibalism, too, is of frequent occurrence in these tales ; 
and many of the tribes who have had to relinquish the 
habit still regret the golden age when, like “ Dakodako, the 
man-eater.” they could “eat flesh meat which satisfieth.” 


By Wirrreip L. Ranpexrt. (Stanley Paul 


and Co, 6s. net.) 

Passencers by the North Mail, more familiarly known as 
the Levant Limited Express, might well be excused for 
describing Merivale and its surroundings as dull and 
uninteresting. The smoke-begrimed atmosphere of a rail- 
way quarter would, in their eyes, be the very last place 
in which to discover material for romance. Yet Mr. 
Randell discovers such material, and works it with such 
characteristic effeet that the commonplace becomes at once 
imbued with special interest and charm. Quaker Robins, 
who is the humble hero of this intensely human story, is 
the driver of a small dock-engine, known locally as “ The 
Kettle.” The name originated through the irreverence of 
an express driver, who happened one day to banter Quaker 
upon the defects of his mechanical charge, which, unfor- 
tunately for the peace and comfoit of the working com- 
munity, possessed a leaky whistle-joint, hissing cylinder- 
covers, and squirting gauge-cocks. 


“Don't slop about so much, Quaker,” cried the driver 
of the aristocratie-looking Guinevere. “You ain't really 
an engine, you know—only a kettle on wheels. One of 
these fine days you'll bust.” 


Whatever her faults, the Kettle proves a gallant little piece 
of goods under the experienced handling of Quaker, whose 
career, bound up as it is with the lives of other interesting 
characters employed on the railway, is well worth following 
even though it ends with disaster. 

Among the many stirring incidents in the book, the one 
in which No. 520 makes a name for herself is perhaps the 
most exciting. The author is graphic in his description 
of it. No. 520 is a fast perishable freight train which 
runs every evening from Merivale to Warleigh. On this 
particular occasion she is carrying, as an extra and special 
consignment, two trucks of dynamite for the Slapton mines. 
From some fault these trucks get loose and become run- 
aways on the main line. To complicate and make matters 


more alarming, the North Mail has broken down in 





Warleigh tunnel, towards which the runaways are speeding. 
Tt would hardly be fair for us to disclose how Trewithen, 
the young driver of the freight train, goes in pursuit and 
ultimately recaptures the trucks before a second and more 
fearful disaster overtakes the wrecked mail. The book is 
full of original studies of railway life, amusing, pathetic, 
and dramatic in form. 


Foes of Justice. 
6s.) 
Mr. Heavos Hitt is well known as a writer who appeals 
to lovers of sensational fiction. His style of writing, apart 
from the aptitude for invention, calls for no greater qualifi- 
cations than a certain power for sustaining mystery. 
Unfortunately, this power is wholly missing in this work, 
because the surprises at which the author aims are too 
palpably and prematurely discovered by the characters 
themselves. The ability to inflict surprises on his readers 
evidently exists, but the results of execution, in this 
instance, make for complete failure. This may possibly be 
the fault of our iniquitous system of criticism, which, 
from a pandering incompetence or gross carelessness, 


By Heapon Hitt. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 
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spoils any really promising efforts by its indiscriminate 
methods of approval, or rather puff. There are hundreds 
of scribblers (they have no right to be termed authors) 
whose inane vanities are cultivated by a senseless Press, 
who ought to be utilising their energics in some more 
honest way. On the other hand, there are authors who 
could reach a certain height of legitimate distinction, but 
who are debarred from reaching that height through want 
of a strong correction. Like the fencer who has never 
been matured under skilful opposition, an author, with any 
kind of talent, must ever remain but a crude artist apart 
from the sound, if unpleasant, coaching of the competent 


critic. Mr. Headon Hill is such an author. To produce 
anything like an able tale of mystery and intrigue, he 
requires to be told of his faults or weaknesses, which 


should be of far more consequence to him than any milk- 
and-water laudation. It is poor art which formulates 
character through incident, as the first must invariably 
weaken the force of the other by foreshadowing it. Inci- 
dent should not be entirely without logical action, yet Mr. 
Hill would find it rather dificult to explain the logical or 
characteristic bearing on the tale of such personages as 
James Trelawney, Norah Bilton, Bob Boscombe, or even 
the Rey. Peter Boscombe. Was Trelawney simply intro- 
duced for the sake of admitting assassins into the house 
‘of his employer? If so, such an ordinary piece of villainy 
seems hardly in keeping with the dignified position of a 

rivate secretary. The under- butler, or even a footman, 
would have been beiter for such a role. Was Norah Bilton 
simply introduced for the purpose of displaving certain 
very unconvincing detective propensities on the part of a 
sprightly lady’s companion?) Was Bob Bescombe, and his 
quartette of bloodhounds, simply introduced for the tame 
discovery of the person of an innocent man! Was the 
Rev. Peter Boseombe—-— But there, we will query no 
further, trusting that the little we have said in respect to 
the necessity for a characteristic ground of incident will 
prove serviceable in the creation of any future drama on 
the author’s part. 








A King in Khaki. By H. K. Wester. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co. 6s.) 
‘Tue central figure of this bracing and fascinating romance 
is the chief of an island company, which had been tloaced 
for the purpose of working a rich ficld of agriculture. 
Under its first head and organiser the undertaking had 
proved a complete failure, and the shareholders, mosdy 
composed of working middle-class people, were faced with 
the total loss of their small investments. The threatened 
collapse of the company, however, was averted through 
the energy and enterprise of a new manager named Smich, 
who has the control of affairs on the island at the opening 
of the story. A certain millionaire financier and promoter 
—one Christopher Beaumont—who is on the company’s 
board of directors, decides to carry out a daring scheme of 
self-aggrandisement at the expense of the innocent and 
simple shareholders, who know absolutely nothing about 
the new manager's successful efforts in saving the credit 
of the company. The intention of this unscrupulous indi- 
vidual is neither more nor less than one of public fraud and 
robbery. He secretly proposes a reorganisation of the 
company. The assets of the old company, with its fictitious 
heavy liabilities, are to be purchased in the name of the 
new company. By this financial jugglerv Beaumont can 
himself become ihe actual owner of a sound and highly 
profitable concern. But he makes one great blunder. He 
is so over-confident of success as to be blind to the fact of 
honesty in others, The new manager, for instance, cannot 
be made to view such business methods in the same light as 
Beaumont himself views them, and refuses to become a 
party to such an iniquitous deal. Moreover, Smith 
possesses what is commonly known as a conscience, and 
he determines upon taking a course of action by which the 
trusting shareholders, instead of being swindled out of 
the profits derived from his hard labours, shall receive their 


dues. 
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The ingenious manner in which the young island magnate 
» Khaki King, fights the financial monarch and accom- 
Hiches his object, as well as winning fortune and a charm- 
ing wife into the bargain, must not be unfolded here. 
Readers will find this book most entertaining. 





Tumult: A Wessee Loce Story. By Witktxsox SHERREN. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 6s.) 

Love's labours, in the case of Stephen Hillary and Barbara 
Keech, have a torturing and perplexing ume. The deeper 
the waters of life the greater are its tempests. With two 
such strong and true natures as Stephens and Barbara’s 
the irony of obstructed passion is alive with the conflicts 
of real drama. The storms that work their fury upon the 
rock-bound limits of Barbara’s isfand home are not more 
tumultuous, if allied to a wider sphere of disaster, than 
the tempests which rage in the mysterious depths of the 
human heart. The strange ordeal of Hillary is one that 
teaches the utter futility ai Quixotic methods in the read- 
justment of moral isleas. Good and evil can have no par- 
ticular basis of distinetion, and efforts to control such & 
sense of their sourees must always end in the bitterness of 
failure. 

As a love story the book has undeniable charm, the high- 
spirited grandeur of Barbara's fine womanhood being 
powerfully depicted. The freedom which is held to be 
allied to divorce is treated with a wholesome, because 
objectively moral, sense of judgment, and reflects the 
absolute grounds of restriction which our unorthodox and 
loese forms no longer adhere to. Shadrae Dine is an 
unpleasant, though a real twentieth-century, product, a 
result of the mean and souFless commercialism which is 
slowly but surely undermining the more stable props of 
civilised society. Indeed, it has already destroyed the 
finer passions of the race, and a story, therefore, which 
gives such a pure portrayal of the higher and dead instincts 
of human lite should act somewhat as a moral tonic towards 
the baser passions. Commerce, in facet, has well-nigh 
killed romance, which is) the very glory of the soul. 
Revive romance, and vou revive all the purest passions of 
the human heart with it. ; 

















Opportunity. By Marcaret B. Cross. (Chatto and Windus. 
6s.) 

There is nothing to inspire interest in Miss Cross’s book. 
Comedy there may be, but it is all very dull and mediocre, 
Perhaps this is owing to that “not teo nice a moral 
sense which Mrs. Searle, who is ever ready to seize upen 
opporunity when it comes within her reach, cultivates so 
assiduously. Vulgar immorality, even when it is pr actised 
to obtain material pleasures for two such characterless 
creatures as Gertrude and Hyacinth, can never reach to a 
point of interest. at least with those who possess and value 
a certain clement of refinement. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, the book fails to interest because it is a sheer piece 
of mediocre Whatever the fault may be, it 
certainly offers no “opportunity ” to the reviewer to say 
anything pleasant. 


writing. 





MELTINGS 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 


Av the ordinary meeting on February 22, Mr. James C. 
Inglis, President, in the chair, the paper read was: “The 
Hudson River Tunnels of the Hudson and Manhattan 
Railroad Company,” by Charles M. Jacobs, M.Inst.C.E. 
The following is an abstract of the paper :— 
History.—Generally speaking. this system consists of 
railway tunnels in the cities of New York and New Jersey, 
connected by tunnels under the Hudson River, locally 
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known as the North River. The transportation between 
these large cities had hitherto been effected solely by means 
of ferry-boats. Projects for the work of tunnelling under 
this river were long ago under consideration, and in 1874 
work was announced on a tunnel between Fifteenth Street, 
Jersey City, and Morton Street, New York. This scheme 
was continued intermittently under three different organi- 
sations, until 1891, being suspended on several occasions 
by financial and physical difficulties. In 1902 it was again 
resumed under a new company, under the direction of the 
author as chief engineer. At this date the following 
lengths of tunnel had been built :— 





North Tunnel, from New Jersey shaft ...... 3,916 feet. 
North Tunnel, from New York shaft .. 160 feet. 
South Tunnel, from New Jersey shaft ...... 570 feet. 


On this occasion work was concentrated on the com- 
pletion of the north tunnel, to demonstrate to the general 
public the possibility of constructing a tunnel under the 
Hudson River, and at the same time extensive studies of 
the whole quesiion of providing a tunnel system in both 
cities. When the project was thus resumed it was again 
planned to lay two narrow-gauge tracks in the north tunnel 
with a special equipment of narrow electric carriages. This 
plan, however, was abandoned, and a decision was adopted 
to build also another the south tunnel-- and operate the 
New Jerscy system of electric tramcars to an underground 
loop terminal, to be located on the block bounded by 
Christopher S.reet, West Tenth Street, Greenwich Street, 
znd Hudson Street, New York City. Careful consideration 
of the volume and destination of the traffic crossing the 
river by ferry-boats led to the following conclusions: that 


a single pair of tubes would be insufficient; that another | 


pair should be constructed about a mile further down 
the river; that the terminal of the uptown tunnel was not 
properly located, and that the tunnels should be extended 
from near the river front to the centre of the city of New 
York, where connection could readily be made with the 
existing and projected systems of passenger transportation. 
This led to the adoption of a pair of tunnels crossing the 
river from the Pennsylvania Station on the Jersey City 
side to a terminal on Church Street between Cortlandt 
and Fulton Streets on the New York side; the extension 
of the uptown svstem to Thirty-third Street and Sixth 
Avenue, with a branch about Ninth Street to Fourth 
Avenue; a tunnel connection on the New Jersey side 
joining the uptown and downtown svstems; and an éxten- 
sion of the downtown system westerly to Summit Avenue, 
Jersey City. This self-contained and comprehensive 
scheme led to the abandonment of the plan to use single 
electrical tramcars and to the adoption of special rolling 
equipment in the form of electrical multiple-unit eight-car 
trains. 


North Tunnel.—Work was actively conducted on the 
north Hudson River tunnel, the first ring being put in on 
October 22, 1902. Considerable difficulty was met with 
in driving the tunnel through the portion of the bed of the 
river where the lower pevtion of the tunnel is in rock 
and the upper portion in silt. Breaks occurred in the 
overlying soft material in blasting away the rock, per- 
mitting the air to escape and water to come in. These 
blows were stopped by dumping clay in barges from the 
surface of the river, thus plugging the break in the river 
bed. Notwithstanding these and other difficulties, the 
work progressed, and the tunnel was holed through on 
March 11, 1904. The north tunnel under the river is 
19 feet 54 inches in outside diameter, being the size deter- 
mined by the previous company. All the other shield- 
driven tunnels are 16 feet 7 inches in outside diameter. 

South Tunnel——Work on the south tunnel was com- 
menced on the New Jersey side in January, 1903, and 
continued with some intermissions. In this tunnel the 
practice of driving the shield through the silt without 
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excavation was developed, and a progress of 62 feet of 
tunnel in 24 hours was made. Difficulties similar to those 
encountered in the north tunnel were met with in driving 
the shield across the rock reef, but the tunnel was com- 
pleted without mishap, being holed through on August 25, 
1905. 

Downtown Tunnels—Work on the downtown system of 
tunnels was started in Jersey City in 1905 by the construc- 
tion of a shaft near the Pennsylvania Railroad station, 
called Pier C Shaft; it was located 387 feet south of the 
nearest tunnel, and a heading in rock connected it with 
both tunnels. The north tunnel shields were erected and 
the first ring put in at the shield under Fulton Street, 
New York City, on February 6, 1906. Work was continued 
with some delays until the headings were holed through 
on March 11, 1909. The south tunnel, which is on the 
line of Cortlandt Street, New York City, was started on 
January 26, 1906, and was holed through on January 27, 
1909. ‘The rock ledge being at a higher level relatively to 
these tunnels than in the case of the uptown tunnels, they 
are completely in rock for a distance of about 1,800 feet. 
All the shield-driven tunnels, aggregating a total length 
of 7.7 miles, have been constructed under compressed air. 


New York Approach.—The land tunnels, or approaches, 
to the uptown tunnels on the New York side follow the 
lines of the streets. In passing from one street into 
another some sharp curves are necessary, and the shields 
were successfully driven around curves with radii of 150 feet 
to 168 feet without mishap. Tunncl-work by shield was 
continued to the intersection of Twelfth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, and north of this the work was done by cut-and- 
cover methods. The municipal authorities rejuired that 
the street should not be closed to traffic during the ec nstruc- 
tion of the railway, involving temporarily pianking over 
the strect, while at the same time the surface railway and 
the elevated railway had to be permanently underpinned 
on the roof of the tunnels, and temporarily supported 
during construction of the tunnels. The tunnels are of 
twin section in reinforced concrete, having a continuous 
centre wall between them, to maintain their separation 
for the purpose of simplifying the ventilation prvblem. 


Yew Jersey Approaches—The approaches cn the New 
Jersey side were partly constructed by the shield method 
and partly by timbering, and both with the aid of com- 
pressed air. At the point where the line connecting the 
uptown and the downtown system joins the uptown system 
line to Hoboken, a junction was planned, and in order 
to avoid the level crossing which would have been neces- 
sary if these tunnels had crossed each other at the same 
level, tracks for trains moving in opposite clirections were 
placed one above the other, instead of side by side. The - 
New Jersey approaches to the downtown tunnels were 
largely in the rock west of the Pennsylvania Station, and 
were so located that they were built without the aid of 
compressed air by ordinary rock-tunnel methods. A short 
distance, however, after being out of the rock, it was 
necessary to construct these tunnels by the aid of com- 
pressed air, a shield being used on one tunnel, and loose- 
ground timbering methods on the others. The tunnels along 
Washington Strect, connecting the uptown and downtown 
systems, were built from the Washington Street shaft, and 
one was driven as a shield tunnel, and the other by loose- 
ground timbering methods, both having the aid of com- 
pressed air. 

Switch Enlargements.—The enlargements from the stan- 
dard-sized tunnel were made ‘at all junction points, to 
permit the single tunnel to branch into two parts. Several 
of these were made by ordinary underground tunnelling, 
and several were made by driving the shield past the point 
of juncture, and then excavating the enlargement outside 
the tube by loose-ground tunnel methods, which was then 
lined with concrete, the iron lining being afterwards 
removed. In other instances these junctions were made 
by building the masonry of the complete enlargement on 
the surface, and then sinking it as a pneumatic caisson 
to the proper depth. 
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Stations.—The stations on the cut-and-cover work on 
Sixth Avenue were made in the ordinary way, and consisted 
of a series of groined arches supported by cast-iron columns 
and the concrete side and centre walls. Entrances to the 
stations were obtained in most instances by stairways 
through adjoining shops. The stations at Ninth Street, 
Christopher Street, and the Erie Railroad were built by 
first driving the tunnels and lining them, then excavating 
between the tubes and springing a concrete arch between 
the tunnels, and finally removing the side of the tunnels 
previously driven, and substituting steel columns therefor. 
The Hoboken Station is a three-track, stub-end terminal, 
built by cut-and-cover methods, the roof consisting of a 
series of groined arches supported by cast-iron columns. 
Pennsylvania Station is in rock formation, and consists of 
two separate concre‘e-lined tunnels, each of 23ft. 6in. span ; 
each tunnel contains one track and one platform. Access 
to the steam-railway terminus above is obtained by four 
hydraulic plunger elevators, and to the street by two such 
elevators. 

Church Street Terminal.—The terminal of the downtown 
system on the New York side is situated in Church Street 
between Cortlandt and Fulton Streets, and as the track- 
level is 37ft. below the surface of the street, or 12ft. below 
mean-tide level, and is located in sand formation, it* was 
necessary to surround the entire site to be occupied by the 
station by a wall of impervious material. This wall was 
sunk to the underlying rock to an average depth of about 
78ft. below the surface, and in the form of pneumatic 
caissons built in sections about 30ft. long. An office build- 
ing twenty-two stories high was built over this site, and a 
basement floor below the level of the tracks. The founda- 
tions for the internal columns supporting the building were 
also sunk by means of pneumatic caissons, and, after sink- 
ing, the steel columns were erected on these foundations. 
The floors immediately below the street were placed before 
excavating below them in order to take the thrust of the 
outside walls. The excavation was then continued until 
the next floor below was reached, when it was erected, and 
thus continued until the bottom was reached. 

Ventilation —The tunnels are ventilated by exhaust fans 
removing the foul air from the tunnels, and maintaining an 
air-current in the direction in which trains run, fresh air 
being drawn in at the stairways, supplemented by blowers 
blowing fresh air into the tunnels at various points. 

Track.—The track consists of 851b. steel rails, spiked to 
sleepers on broken-stone ballast. Steel tie-plates are used, 
and also screw spikes gin, in diameter. On the sharper 
curves manganese-steel rails are used. 

Power-house.—The power-house for furnishing electric 
current for the road is located in Jersey City, and is 
equipped with two 3,000-kw. and two 6,000-kw. turbo- 
generators. 

Carriages.—Special equipment of steel carriages is used, 
each carriage being 48ft. Sin. long by 8ft. 10in. wide and 
12ft. in height, mounted on bogie trucks. The total weight 
of the car, with 100 passengers, is 88,5501b. 

Surveys.—Triangulations and surveys for the setting of 
the tunnels had to be carried out with great care, the 
extreme accuracy with which the lines were transferred 

_ down the shaft being demonstrated by the precision with 
which the various headings met. 

Cost.—The total cost of the work was about £6,000,000 
for the 12§ miles of single-track tunnel comprising the 
system. 

Conercty.—A marked characteristic of the work was the 
freedom with which concrete and reinforced concrete was 
used as a substitute for other forms of masonry. 

Stability of Tunnels in Silt-—The question of the stability 
of tunnels in silt was given very careful consideration, and 
it was decided that the bearing-power of the silt was suffi- 
cient to maintain the tunnels in equilibrium considering 
the light character of the trains to be operated. In the case 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad tunnels crossing the Hudson 
River, of which the author is also engineer. provision was 
made in the work for the sinking of piles 15ft. apart 
through the silt to a solid stratum on account of the heavier 
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character of the railway equipment, but during construc- 
tion extensive experiments and investigations were made 
which led to the decision that these supports were unneces- 
sary, and they were, therefore, not constructed. 

Organisation and Staff—The staff was organised into 
two main departments—engineering and construction. The 
engineering department had to do with the design, survey, 
inspection, setting-out, records, etc.; and the construction 
department was charged with the actual direction of the 
workmen, the ordering of the materials and supplies, the 
operation of the power plants, etc. Both departments 
reported to the author as chief engineer, and to the deputy 
chief engineer, Mr. J. Vipond Davies. The uptown tunnels 
were opened for traffic on February 25, 1908, and the 
downtown tunnels on July 19, 1909. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


“GAELIC BARDS” AND “CELTIC 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEemy. 


Sin,—The interesting and instructive articles on “Gaelic 
Bards’? and “Celtic ‘Gloom’” prove conclusively what an 
engaging study of this nature could be made if carried further 
and made to deal with the history of the ancient Cymric bards. 
In various directions there are similar elements govern- 
ing many periods of their history, but there is also a vast amount 
of strange and peculiar difference, the study of which would 
help to explain the complexity of the rise and fall of Gaelic 

ESY. 

The Cymric bards, or “ ministrels’’ of the ancient Britons, 
must have been in their day persons of great dignity and im- 
portance, for all the great feudal families included the bard in 
their retinue; an honoured place in the houschold was his, for 
he moved about with his patron wherever he went. He was the 
great incentor to war, and also the voice proclaiming heroic 
deeds; the hero was crowned by him, his fame was the work 
of the poet, for the elegies of those past ages prove at the present 
day the high place heroes claimed in ancient Cymric poetry. 
The Irish Gacls even had not the exclusive claim for satirical 
verse, for this power was often and poignantly used by the 
Cymric bards with tragic effect ; they often terrorised the land 
with their satirical dirges. There are other similarities, but 
the value of this contribution will prove adequate according to 
what extent it can claim a special study of the Cymric bards 
alongside with the other Celtic branches. 

The writer of the articles claims, “The Celtic peoples have 
always been firm believers in the theory of heredity.’” Now, as 
far as my study goes, I cannot agree that this is true of the 
ancient Cymric bards—more than it is true of the nation’s senti- 
ment now. Poetic talent did not necessarily run in the blood ; 
there may be exceptions, but they only proved therule. Contrary 
also to the history of the Gaelic bards, the bardic order of the 
Cymru has lived a continuous life throughout the centuries, in 
spite of the vast changes of government prevailing in that little 
land; it has had its many vicissitudes, but it has voiced the 
heart of the nation throughout the various decades in a truth- 
ful and sound sense, and to-day is more virile than at any time 
in its history. 

The writer further states that the office of “Chief Bard in 
Scotland and Ireland has long since passed away,’’ and wistfully 
laments the fact and advocates its resuscitation. In Wales the 
office of “ Chief Poet” has been a living institution for centuries, 
and is now more hale and virile than at any time in its history. 
The office of “ Arch-Druid,’’ or chief poet, is a living power 
in the land—not like the English Laureateship; the present 
holder is not only the highest authority on the forms and rules 
of poesy, but is also an intellectual poct of the first rank, and 
attributed to be the father of a certain school of poetry. 

My space will necessarily be cramped to make an adequate 
contribution to the second article on “Celtic ‘Gloom.’” am 
glad to be able to follow tho writer, and state that the Celtic 
“loom” is a thing apart from the normal and national life of 
the Celtic races. These are greatly influenced by the physi- 
cal and moral forces passing over their lands at various periods. 
For example, the great religious and puritanical movement in. 
fluenced the poetry of Wales for centuries, and it was not till 
the middle of the nineteenth century that it freed itself from 
its trammels. Occasionally gleams of the submerged, suppressed 
nature would be bursting out, but on the whole there was a 
certain gloom prevailing. proving how_outward circumstances 
can have such a baneful influonce. Wales in the fourteenth 
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century produced the greatest lyrical poct of the period in the 
rson of Dafydd ap Gwilym, whose muse was ever clear and 
uminous, and even more hale and jovial than Herrick’s — no 
Celtic “loom ’? has thrown his lyre out of tune. What a 
calamity it is that his beautiful poetry is as a sealed hook to 
the averaye Englishman owing to the Ianguage! The following 
centuries produced many average pocts, but it could not be 
sail of them that they were governed by the minor key, in spite 
of being a conquered race, with its natural resultant effects. 
The study of Celtic poetry, to my mind, to be complete should 
include a survey of the chief bards of the Cymru, and the work 
would weli repay the student that would take it in hand. 
DR. 





THE RADICAL GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY. 


Sin,--As a justification for having accused the members of 
the Opposition of making “the vilest imputations on his 
Majesty's Government,” Mr. Tloyd George said: " Here is 


what was said by Lord H. Cecil : 
no importance to his assurances.” . . L think the noble Lord 
ought to be ashamed of making such a charge. It is very 
dithcult to describe it within Parliamentary language.” Dar- 
liamentary language must be an awful nuisance to Mr, Lloyd 
George. 1 know it would be a nuisance to me if I had to 
restrict myself to it in describing him or the Radical Govern- 
ment; indeed, it is quite inadequate for such a purpose. Tf 
Mr. Lloyd George thinks that the Prime Minister does attach 
any importance to his assurances, he must also think that 
he is either une of the most miserable men in the kingdom, 
or without a conscience altogether. 

Mr. Asquith has certainly broken pledyes. He has also 
behaved like a poltroon and a toady, which makes me think 
that he is really conseience-stricken. © He has broken his 
pledges and teadied to the Nationalists through fear; now 
he is afraid of what he has done, and would like to break a 
few more pledges to put himself right ayain. 
presents a pifiable spectacle, and, as he is the Prime Minister 
of England, a humiliating spectacle, too. This comes of 
forming political friendships with people like Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Winston Churchill, and Mr. Ure. 

But what of Lord Morley, Sir Edward Grey. Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Burns, and those other members of the Cabinet 
who have still reputations to pre ? Tf they remain in 








yr 
the Cabinet they will run a grave risk of getting themselves 
tarred with the same brush. The people of this country must. if 
they have any relf-respect, insist on being governed only by men 
that. are as scrupulously honest in their political as they must 
he in their private lives. Let us at least have an honourable 
Government, even if it be a Radical one. To quoie from a 
famous sonnet of Wordsworth : 
“We shall exult. if they who rnle the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant; not a servile band. 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear, 
And honour which they do not understand,” 


The latter part of the quotation will serve execllently as a 
description of the present Government. 
Trovwas Herserr Ler. 


VOX STELLARUM. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMY. 


Sin,—As your correspondent. Mr. Phillips apparently includes 
me amongst the “people who subserve to amphibiclogical 
vaticinations,” I can only reply by imploring him to write 
in English that ordinary mortals can understand. I can spell 
this much out, however, that he “challenges any astrologer under 
the sun to prove to him that the horvseope per se reveals a 
body of details as to the character of the individual and the 
probable trend of his life.’ Well, there are plenty of horo- 
scopes available, goodness knows, but I will ask him hew he 
explains away Mr. Geo. Wild’s test reading of Mr. Pearson's 
nativity, published in “Borderland’’? The percentage of sne- 
cess there is far too great fo be explainable on the mere hit- 
and-miss principle. I think if Mr. Phillips and other critics 
were to learn how to cast a horoscope and judge it, and then 
make a number of trials, we should hear less about astrology 
heing an exploded science. I have no time to write a long 
letter, besides having some regard for the Editor's space. / 

ARTHUR MEE, 
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trations of original Letters. Autozraphs, and other interest- 
ing matter. 24s. net per set. 

“An Eighteenth Century Marquise.’ Emile du Chatelet an! 
Her Times. By Frank Hamel. Tllustrated. 16s, net. 

“The Artistic Side of Photography. In Theory and Practice.”’ 


By A. J. Anderson. Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net. 

“Modern Artists.” By Christian Brinton. Illustrated. 
25s. net. 

“The Appreciation of the Drama.” By Charles and Caroline 
A. Caffin. Tllustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

“A Child's Guide to Mythology.” By Helen A. Clarke. Tllus- 
trated. 5s, net. 

“A Child's Guide to Pictures.” By Charles H. Caffin. Illus- 
trated. 5s. net. 


“The Young Student's Guide to Music.” 
Mason. Illustrated. 5s. net. 

“A Child’s Guide to American History.” 
Hlustrated. 5s, net. 

“Standard Concert Repertory, and other Concert Pieces.’’ 
George P. Upton. Tllustrated with Portraits. 5s. net. 

“Heaven, Home, and Father.” By T. W. H. Crosland. 5s. 

“Three Modern Scers (James Hinton, Nietzsche, and Edward 
Carpenter).” By Mrs. Havelock Ellis. Illustrated from 
Portraits. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The First Favourite Reciter.” Edited by Alfred H. Miles. 
Valuable Copyright and other Pieces by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Sir Edwin Arnold, Austin Dobson, Sir W. 8. 
Gilbert, Edmund Cosse, Lord Lytton, Coulson Kernahan. 
Campbell Rac-Brown, Tom Gallon, Artemus Ward. and 
other Pocts, Wits, and Humorists. ‘6d. net. 

* seus ready Realm.”” Vol 27 (November, 1909—April. 1910). 
3. net. 


By Daniel Gregory 
By Henry W. Elson. 
By 


NEW 
“ The Crimson Gate.” 


6s. FICTION. 
By G. Colmore. 
t 





“Fear.” By E. Nesbit. 
“That is to Say -? By “Rita.” 
“Tumult."’ A Wessex Romance, By Wilkinson Sherren. 


“A Wild Intrigue.” By Hew Seot. 
“The Second Elopement.” By Terbert Flowerdew. 
“The Feet of the Years.” By John Dalison Hyde. 
“Quaker Robins.” By Wilfrid TL. Randell.” 
“Lying Lips.” By William Le Queux. 
“A Lady of France.” By B. Symons. 
“The Cheerful Knaye.” By Keble Howard. 
“An Empress in Love.?? By Fred Whishaw. 
§ Love in Armour.”” By Philip L. Stevenson, 
The Bungalow Under the Lake,” By Charles E. Pearce. 
“Anzela.””” By St John Trevor. 
“A Willin a Wall” By E. Everctt-Green, 
vA Splendid Heritage.” By Vrs, Stephen Batson. 
Plumage.” By Coralie Stanton and Heath Hosken. 


NEW 1s. NET FICTION, 
The Mystery of Roger Bullock.” By Tom Gallien. 
The Cabinet Minister's Wife.” By Geo. Ro Sims. 


Google 


| “ Manrien Maeterlinck.”” 








ALFRED H. MILES’ NEW SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
ILLUSTRATED. 5s. EACH. 

“A Book of Brave Boys All the World Over." | 

“A Book of Brave Girls At Home and Abroad.” es 

“Tn the Teeth of Adventure Up and Down the World. 


“The Sweep of the Sword. From Marathon to Mafeking.” A 
Battle Book for Boys. 
CHATTO & WINDUS 
THE ART AND LETTERS LIBRARY. 
Tllustrated. 7s. 6d. net each. 

“Stories of the Spanish Artists until Goya.”’ Collected and 
arranged by Luis Carrefio. (Autumn. 
“Stories of the German Artists.’’ Collected and arranged by 
Prof. Dr. Hans W. Singer. may OH [Preparing. 
“Stories of the Italian Artists from Vasari.” Collected and 


arranged by E. L. Seeley. ; 

“ Artists of the a iealian enaiacaace: Their Stories as set forth 
by Vasari, Ridolfi, Lanzi, and the Chroniclers.’’ Collected 
and arranged by E. L. Seeley. 4 : 

“Storics of the Flemish and Dutch Artists, from the Time of 
the Van Eycks to the End of the Seventeenth Century, 
drawn from Contemporary Records.’’ Collected and 
arranged by Victor Reynolds. 

“Stories of the English Artists, from Van Dyck to Turner 
(1600-1851), drawn from Contemporary Records.”’ Col- 
lected and arranged by Randall Davies and Cecil Hunt. 


“Venice in the Eighteenth Century.” By Philippe Monnier. 
With Dhologeanire Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 
“Lives of the Early Medici, as told in their Letters.” By 

Janet Ross. With numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 
7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 
“Women of Florence: A Study of their Influence on Florentine 
History during and prior to the Cinquecento.’’ By Prof 
Isidoro del Lungo. Translated by Mary G. Steegmann. 
With an Introduction by Dr. Guido Biagi, two Coloured 
Plates and twenty-four in Half-tone. 7s. 6d. net. i 
“The Paris Salon, 1910.’ With over 300 Illustrations in 
Facsimile of the Artists’ Drawings, and a complete Cata- 


logue of the Exhibition. Zs. ‘ [Miay. 
“The Bargain Book.” By Charles Edward Jerniagham. With 
a Photogravure Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 


“An Arthology of French Verse.'’ Selected, with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by C. B. Lewis. With a Photogravuare 
Frontispiece. 5s. net. [Shortly. 

“Picturesque Oxford.’ By Hugh de Sélincourt. With twenty 
Illustrations in Colour and Monochrome, as well as a Pre- 
fatory Chapter. by the Japanese Artist, Yoshio Markino. 
7s. 6d. net. [Preparing. 

“From the Thames to the Seine. The Story of a Sketching 
Cruise along the North Coast of France.” By Charles Pears. 
With 40 Mlustrations in Colours and Sepia. 12s. 6d. net. 

[Preparing. 

“A History of Babylonia and Assyria, from Prehistoric Times 
to the Persian Conquest.’’ By Leonard W. King, M.A., 
F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, Index. and Illustrations after 
the principal Monuments. In 3 Vols., 18s. net each; or 
per set of 3 Vols., if subscribed for at one time, £2 10s. 
net. 

Vol. I.—“ A History of Sumer and Akkad: An aecount 
of the Early Races of Babylonia from Prehistoric Times to 
about B.C. 2000.’ (Shortly. 

Vol. II.—“ History of Babylon, from the Foundation of the 
Monarchy, about B.C. 2000. until the Conquest of Babylon 
by Cyrus, B.C. 539.” [Preparing. 

Vol. HII.—“ A History of Assyria. from the Barliest Period 
until the Fall of Kineveh before the Medes, B.C. 606.” 

[Preparing. 


“The Favourites of Henry of Navarre.’’ By Le Petit Homme 


Rouge, Author of “The Court of the Tuileries.” With 6 
_. Portraits. 7s. 61. net. (Preparing. 
“Samnel Fonte: A Biography.” By Perey Fitzgerald, M.A. 


With a Photozravure Frontispiece. 123. 6d. net. 
“Trobador Poems: Selections from the Poems of Eight 
Trobadors.”” Translate from the Provencal, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Barbara Smythe. With Frontispiece 
and Contemporary Initials. 5s. net. [Preparing. 


GEORGE ALLEN & SONS 


u A Biographical Study, including Two 
Now Essays by Macterlinek, Translated from the French 
of Gerar.l Harry by AL RL Allinson. With Photogravure 
Portrait of Macterlinck, eizht half-tone Mustratiens, and 
Facsimile of Handwriting, 3s, 61. net. 
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RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much strunger than 


ordinary OOFFEE. 





The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Bight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 


the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memoria! and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
fell Sate aa Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 


Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary ts Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
payee Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addressed. 


THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 


PRICE THREEPENCE 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 


Inland, 15s. post free ; Foreign & Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 





This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
THE ACADEMY, 63, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS, W.C. 


To, 











Please send me the ACADEMY for the next | 


months, 1 enclose remittance va‘ue 





Name — 





Description Fae pea tae tee 





Addrest 


























H.W ELTER, Publisher, 


4 Rue Bernard-Palissy, Paris (VI‘), France. 







JJST OUT. 
Vols. 42 and 43 of 


MANSI 


AMPLISSIMA COLLECTIO | 


CONCILIORUM 


CURANTIBUS 


JOANNE BAPTISTA MARTIN 


Sacerdote, Professore in Cat:.olica Universitate Lugdunensi, 


ET 
R. P. LUDOVICO PETIT 


E Congregatione Augustiniana ab Assumptione. 













47 volumes, folio, are now ready. See the note 


printed below. Copies sell $188 (£2120 net). 











Prospectuses ean be had, This work interests Libraries, 
Monasteries, Bishops, the rich Clergy, aud die Cacuuiic 
Aristucracy. 







The following v. Inmes are already printed:—0 (Intro- 
duction), 1 to 16, 1715 (bounn tyether), 17bée, Isbes 
(these two volx, contain the Capitularia Regum 
Francorum, of Baluzius, followir ye Chiniae’s edition cf 
1780), 19 to 814A felled 31 in the former edition), 3l/<« 
to 43, m: king 47 vols. bound as 46 (17-18 being boand 
together), The work is nearing completion ; vols, 44 and 
45 wre in preparation, and will ay pear in December, 1110, 

350 complete scts are being pritted, and, in adcitior, 
a few supplementary copies cf certain volumes, in order 
to enable owners of tle former edition to compl te t! eir 
sets. 

The 47 volumes actually ready (January, 1910). issued 
at the retail price of 4,700 frames, may now be cbtained 
for 8.000 francs NET. The 16 volumes acded by us to 
the reprint of the 31 volumes cf the old edition can te 
obtained separately for 1,600 franes NET. These are 
vols. 0, 17bix, 18bis, 31hiz, 32 to 43, Im the former 
edition, the Capitularia Regum Francorum, pub- 
li hed in our vols, L7dis and 1$/is, efter Chiniac’s ecition 
of 1780, are t> be found in the appendices at the end of 
vols. 11 to 18, fullowirg an ea lier and less correct 
edition ; therefure, if these vuls. 17/is and 15dis are not 
required, the price will then be 1.400 frances NET. The 
volumes still to appear, price 100 franes cach reta:l, 
will be issued to new subscribers bound, at 85 franes 
NET each. If any volumes of the Ist series (1 to 31) 
should be required to complete imperfect sets, we will 
do our best to facilitate ther acquisiticn, 


















































































































































































A Complete Catalogue of H. WELTER'S own publica- 
tions (all very important, high class Library Works) will be 
sent, as well as his Catalogue of Second-hand tooks 
(value £18,000) to readers of THE ACADEMY who apply for a 
copy. Also just ready a Ne valuable new work by Pe ptensor 
Paul Verrier, on the PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH METRICS, ° 
written in French, 3 vols., 8vo, price 38s. 





















Mr. Welter is also prepared to act as Purchasing Agent for 
English European and Colonial Bcoksellers, and to supply 
MISCELLANEOUS FRENCH and GERMAN BOOKS WITH BEST 
TRADE Discount, Thirty-nine yea:s’ practice, of which 9 in 
Germany (Cologne, Magdeburg, Munich), aud 30 in Paris. 
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A NEW BOOK FROM WALTER CRANE 


THE 80NG OF SIXPENCE 

PICTURE BOOK 
By WALTER CRANE. 4s. 6d. 
Containng SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE, 
PRINCESS BELLE ETOILE, AN ABC OF OLD 
FRIENDS. Each, separately, 1s. eich, with New 
Cover and End Papers, uniform with the rest of Mr. 
Walter Cranes Toy Books. 


“We are glad to welcome this reissue of three of Mr. Crane's 
uns@rpassable picture-bouks for the young "—Athenreum. 


THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR FOR 1910 
Invented by VEQNON HILL. A Series of 12 Designs 
descriptive of the Months, together with a Cover and 
Title-page. Folio, 8! inches by 12inches, 8s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF SATYRS 
By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. Large folio. 2fs. net. 
“These virorous pen-and-ink desizns are interesting . . . He 
preatcss striking effects by sudden contrasts. . . . Asa designer 
e@ is fll of curious ideas.” —Athenaum, 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
NEW POEMS 
By WILLIAM WATSON, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Also a Limited Edition of 75 Copies on Japanese 
Hand-Made Vellum. £1 1s. net. 
“Tha poet isto be indged by his power of interpreting the dreams 


and ideals of h's fellows, then Mr. Watson must stand in a high 
place.”’—Athena@um, 


NEW POEMS 
By RICHARD LEGALLIENNE. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 
“His hand has lost nothing of its cunning."—Datly Telegraph. 


BIOGRAPHY 


DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 
By A.M.BROADLEY. With an Eseay Introductory 
by PHOMAS SECCOMBE. With upwards of 50 Illus- 
trations, 1 in Colour, 1 in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 

16s. net. 
Mr. Thomas Scecombe ts probably the most entertaining wiiter 
of introductions that we have to-day.”—Daily Mail, 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
A Biography. By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 
Photogravures and numerous other Illustrations. 2 
vols. Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

“Mr. Melville is certainly an enthusiast, and his zeal has made 
him seek Thackernyana in all possible places. . . . His record 
of the nuvelixt’s life will he found a’ once interesting and useful. 

The thovouzhness with which the work has ben done may be 

gathere | from the fict that the ‘ Bibliozraphy ’ gives particulars of 

close upon thirteen hundred ttems."—Daily Telegraph. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: 
a Biographical Study 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravore 
Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 16s. net. 
“Myr, Edward Hutton has written by far the bost book in our lan- 
age upon a theme as attractive in itself as any in Nterary. history: 
fis a delightful volume. It ts quick and it is ba'anc It 
learned and it is sympathetic. It throws a full light apon a change- 
able and psradoxical personality much misunderstood. . . . For 
English readers the biography is one of those reconstructions which 
are in themselves a revelation,”—Observer. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH & HER CIRCLE IN THE 
Days of Bonaparte and Bourbon 
By CONSTANCE HILL. With numerous Mlustra- 
tions by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions of 
Contemporary Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


“A new book by Miss Constance Hill ts a sheer delight; no one 
bas a prettier touch in the re-creation of a forgotten period.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON 


Her Life and Times, 1685-1719 

By C. C. DYSON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 

and 16 Black-and- White Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 
"Yn a ively and entertaining manner Mrs. Dyson relates the ehap- 
ters of this wonderful story. . . . With graphic touch she depicts 
life nt the Court of Le Grand Monarque. The illustrations to the 

volume are excellent.”— Daily Chronicie. 
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THE 8OUL OF A TURK 
Record of a Tripto Baghdad. By Mrs. DE BUNSEN. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 

10s. 6d. net. 

“The most delightful books are those which either depict the 
character of men and women or those which reveal the personality 
of the writer. Mrs. De Bunsen combines both these charms , « » 
her book must be read by those who would know Turkey. It must 
be read also by those who are trying to understand the elemental 


primitive feelings or instincts which form the background alike of 
religion and superstition."’— Verning Post. 


“This delightful book is full of shrewd observations . . . The 
whole book is full of charm and insight.”—Athenewm. 


SEEKERS IN SICILY 
Being a Quest for Persephone by Jane and Peripatetica. 
Done into the Vernacular by ELIZABETH BISLAND 
and ANNE HOYTE. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
and numerous decorations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM, 

With Rifle and Camera 
By Captain F. A. DICKINSON, D.C.L.1. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL, M.P. With numerons Illustrations 
taken by the Anthor. Uniform with “Big Game 
Shooting in the Equator.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ An exceedingly vivacious account of excellent sport. 


wae 
really informin: book, and of the photo:raphs it can only be said 
that they are wholly beautiful ’"—Paul Mall Gazettes 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 40 Illustrations 
by OTTO HOLBACH, and a Map. Crown aie ees 
. n 


“An excellent, chatty, and turesque travel companion.” 
uf Me —Pali Mal 


FICTION 


THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF 
MAURIN 
By JEAN AICARD. [Translated.] 

Maurin fa a great story-teller—‘ galégeades’ they call thelr yarns 
fn Provence. . . . Stetches of prefects, an chers, and 
peasants are cleverly drawn. There is not a dull page in 
eee ene ‘magi e they krow thelr France already will find a 
good deal to eaeprise “and \natruct them in this absorbing picture of 
provincialism."— 

GERMAINE 
By H. C. ROWLAND. 

* Prom {ts first page this novel quickens the reader with its intense 
vitality and individcality. ~~ Werld. 
THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 

By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 

“ Deserves nothing but praise. . . . A clever atory well told and 
an endlessly amusing caricature of the petty side of life."—Punch. 
TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 

By W.8. JACKSON, Author of “ Nine Points of the 


Law.” 
“Sparkling and incisive. . . . Undentably entertaining.” 


= Evening Standard. 
THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN McAULAY. 
“A drtlifant tour de ferce.”—Athsncewm, 
THE ODD MAN 
By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, 


“ One of the most refreshing and amusing books that we have read 
for some months. . . . A book to put on one’s shelves.” 


ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 
NOW RE\ADY—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
L'ILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Being the 10th Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
the Works of Anatole France in English. 
PUBLISHED.—“ The White Stone,” ‘ Thais,” “ Bal- 
thasar,” “The Well of 8t. Clare,” ‘‘The Garden of 
Epicnrus,” ‘The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 


« Mother of Pearl,” ‘‘The Red Lily,” “ Merrie Tales 
of Jacques Tournebroche.” 





OHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK 


(SOHN L 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Kev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth bourds, 5s, = 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Stndy of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. S. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK S$. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6. 


LIFE AS SERYICE. 


Some Chapters on being Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Soutl:wark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 850, cloth boards, 1s. 6-2. , 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown Svo, cluth boards, 2s, 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 
By the Ven. ARCHDEACUN DOWLING, D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBULY. 
Second Editioa. Revised and Enlarged. With many Illustrations. Crown Syvo, cloth, la. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED tone TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAYIOUR JESUS CHRIS T. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 75° Con:positicns illustra'ing the work, In Four Volumes. Impeiial 8ro., Published at £12 128, and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s. ‘Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. By T. G. PINCHES, LLD., 


M.R.A.S. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 


CuuRcH Times. —" Pr. Pinches has spared No pains to give usa really good book i popular use, and It will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject.” 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. (Manchester Cathedrs1 
Lectures, 1907). By the Rev. R. KNOWLING, D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of iain, Fellow of King ‘3 College, London, Small post Svo, cloth boaids, 2s. 


ALCUIN OF YORK. 


By the Right Rev. G. F. “BROWNE, D D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol, Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5a, 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in St. George's, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bish: op 
BARRY. Small post 8-'0, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 





THE ARCHEOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, — irnina Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H.SAYCE. New Ejlition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth Loards, 58. 
CHURCH QUAR!ERLY REVIBW.—‘ et is a book of the greatest interest and value for B.ble students.” 


EGY} Pr AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 
KING, M.A., F.S.A., and H. R. HALL, MA,, of the British Museum. Containing 10 Plates and 
Tiliaacoan. Sinall 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 
Sone —In a sumptuous volume of 470 pages Messrs. King and Hall inform the lav reader of the more important additions which h: Wve 
been made to our knowluidge of the ancient East in the course of the las. few ye ais. ‘The book we have read with the keenest interest.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. MCCLURE, Each voli: 
contains Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 
Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
Volume I. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition, 24s.; half mo oce), 4s». 
Volume II. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s. ; half-morocco, 30s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C.—330 B.C. 25s. ; half-morceco, 50s. 


THE 


S.P.0.K. ENCYCLOP/AEDIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in a'l. A work of reference to the words in the 
English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6,110 es nes, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by ‘Coloured | lates and ov: er 3,000 Wood Engravings and 
Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, aud the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 35s ; half- -bound, 425. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME sey arately, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; half-bound. 12s. 





London : Northumberland Avenue, \ W.c.; 43, Queen Victoria Street, EC. ~ Brighton: 129, North Street. 
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HY SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 

BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 


140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair) 


Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


E. 





T. BOTTOM & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS, ce. 
32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 








“SCORPIO.” 


R00kS._ ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
ard RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bool finder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exohanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I A atfecparrat want pe free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright St., Birmingham. Jane Austen's Novels, 
coloured plates, 10 vols., 35s. net, for 2ls, 
Solon'’s Old English Porcelain, £2 12s. 6d., for 
35s. Bartholomew's Survey Gazetteer British 
Islea, 17s. 6d. net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Stafford- 
shire Pots and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 


YPEWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
Messer, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 





A. LIONEL ISAACS, 


59, FICOADILLY, W. 





RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Speciality French Illustrated Books of the 
sigt teontn Century and Modern French EDITIONS 
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«©, . , . He prides himself on the fact that he tsa hard and terrible 
hitter. Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conclusion that you can 
puta wicked man ‘to steep’ with a sonnet In pretty m_ ch the game Way that 
a prize-flzhter puts his opponent to sleap with a Onished blow. And not only 
dogs mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetorla: txt, but he 
balleves also In whips amd scorpions, for the cover of his book ta decorated with 
an angry-looking seven-thonge:t scourge, and he dubs the whole effort: Sorpio.” 
90 that When we look to the fair pave itsel! we know what toexpect. Neorare 
we disappointel. Mr. Chaloner goes to the opera, Being a good poet, he 
immeilately writes a sonnet ab outit, the which, however, he calls‘ The Devils 
Tlorseshoe.” We reproduce {t for the bennfit of all whom it mwy concern :— 

“A fecund stght for a philosopher— 
Rich as Goleonda’s mine In lessons rare — 
‘That gem-hedizen’d “ horse-shoe” a’ th’ Opera, 
Replete w'th costly hags and matrons falr 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face! 
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SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 
“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Editton 

Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“ The‘ Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the stmiles 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudencss in the slender voheme of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 4 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merils so long as posbry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This isa high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it ts safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is.‘ sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need uttle by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Duuglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakespercan balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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LIFE AND LETTE 


Tue advent of a new literary journal is naturally a matter 
of interest to persons who take delight in letters, and 
perhaps more particularly to persons who derive subsis- 
tence from the production of books. The ideal literary 
paper is one of those things which has always been pro- 
mised and does not yet appear to have been provided. For 
some weeks past the town has been tickled with the pre- 
liminary announcements of a paper entitled the Literary 
Post. In our own advertisement columns and in other 
columns the Literary Post has been advertised as a journal 
“designed to provide the public with a more complete 
survey of all that is appearing in current literature than is 
afforded by any existing journal.” We were assured, 
further, that the editor proposed to treat “the production 
of an important or interesting book as an event of public 
interest,” and that “every effort would be made to avoid 
the more ponderous qualities of the weekly reviews, and to 
cultivate in the treatment of books the more popular inte- 
vests without impairing tae weight and value of the criti- 
cism.” We do not know that this latter promise can be 
considered altogether edifying; nevertheless, it is an 
ancient promise and a promise which induced us to look 
forward to No. 1 of the Literary Post. In any case, 
No. 1 is now before us, and we are not only disap- 
pointed, but pretty nigh heartbroken. In size and appear- 
ance the paper reminds us somewhat of the Hvening 
Standard, though it is described on its own contente-bills 
as “a penny Spectator.” We do not count ourselves 
among the more ardent worshippers at the shrine of Mr. 
Strachey’s able and sleepy sixpennyworth ; but we do say 
that to describe the Literary Post as “a penny Spectator” 
is a distinct piece of unkindness to the Spectator. Any- 
thing less like the Spectator would be difficult to imagine. 








At the outeet we note that No. 1 of the Literary 
Post appears without anything in the nature of a poem. 
@f course, good poetry is difficult to obtain, and it is 
better to print no poetry at all than to print mediocre or 
incompetent verse. At the same time we should have 
thought that the resources of Mr. Nash and his editor 
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would have been equal to the procuration of a reasonable 
poem for No. 1. For the rest we can only say—and we 
say it with deliberation—that there is nothing in the 
Literary Post which is in the least refreshing or notable. 
The reviewing appears to be of the old “genial” order,. 
which means, in other words, that it is without offence and 
not calculated to upset the publishers. There is a review of 
a book called “The Literary Profession in the Elizabethan 
Age,” and the review is signed “Martin Hume.” 
Naturally Major Martin Hume ie entitled to review :such 
works as any editor may choose to send him, end we do not 
suggest that his review of the book in question is ‘other 
than a competent review. But if the editor of the Literary 
Post desires to give us an illuminating article on the 
Elizabethan literary man we think that he could have 
sent both his book and his order to a more exalted critic 
than Major Martin Hume. Then we have Helen Mathers 
on “ An Ugly Phase of Womanhood,” to whose somewhat 
stale lucubration the editor finds it necessary to append 
the beautiful foot-note: “We do not identify ourselves 
with the above opinions, but publish them as a matter of 
general interest.” Another article concerning the dis- 
covery of the North Pole is by a Mr. Robert E. Peary. He 
begins as follows :— ; 


Pride in my nationality has always been strong 
in me, but never stronger than when I saw the Stars 
and Stripes waving at the apex of the earth. As I 
watched the flag fluttering in the crisp air of the Pole I 
thought of the twenty-three years of my own life which 
had been spent in labouring toward that goal, and 
realised that at last I had made good; that I could 
now lay at the feet of my country a trophy which the 
greatest nations of the world had been struggling to 
attain for nearly four hundred years. 


Which is, of course, neither here nor there, not to say 
rather hard on people who pay a penny for a literary 
paper. 





The Literary Post has begun feebly. We do not see in 
it any indication that will justify us in assumimg that 
it will improve with age. There is a fine display of pub- 
lishers’ advertisements, which, in the circumstances, is 
hardly to be considered encouraging. <A literary paper 
which abounds in publishers’ advertisements may believe 
itself to be an entirely independent critical venture; but 
sooner or later it will have to relinquish either its inde- 
pendence or its publishers’ advertisements. We should 
have been glad to welcome a capable recruit to the ranks 
of penny literary journalism, especially as the only penny 
literary journal with a vogue, namely 7.P.’3 Weekly, 
happens to be a great deal of a rag-bag and an irritation. 
But we are pleased to see that while the Literary Post is 
quite as dull as 7.P.’s Weekly, it appears without a column 
for getting shillings out of the amateur author, and that it 
is devoid also of over-insistent advertisements of patent 
medicines and such-like. Even for these small mercies 
we put up thanks. There can be no doubt that a good 
penny literary paper is wanted; but before you can get 
your good penny literary paper you must secure the 
co-operation of people whose intentions by literature are 
a little bit different from. the intentions of Miss Helen 
Mathers and Mr. Peary. As for Major Martin Hume we 
note that in Who’s Who his recreations are set down as 
“books, books, books,” so that doubilees he is exceedingly 
fond of reading. He has also contributed voluminously 
to various departments of history. On the other hand, 
we are not sware that he shines particularly as‘ critic 
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of letters and we do not think that the Literary Post can 
make him shine. Be eats 





As an example of the gailant Major's critical style, we 
may quote the following passages :— 


All organic change is painful to the body which is 
subjected to it, and the transformation of the pursuit 
of English literature from an appanage of greatness to 
a bread-earning profession appealing to the many, 
brought to the unfortunate pioneers of the craft of 
letters:. more suffering and humiliation than their 
successors as a body have ever had to undergo since, 
bad as their fate has usually been. In old times, 
before printing, when the art of reading was rare, the 
poet who sang his verses or recited his stories was 
well maintained by the noble upon whose bounty he 
lived as a matter of course.... A small exuberant 
set of young geniuses, with the tumultuous blood of 
Imperial England rushing through their veins, the 
proud, conscious makers of a new literature with all 
the, qualities of youth, and around them the inevit- 
able flutter of parasites and imitators, aping their 
vices and unable to come within miles of their per- 
fections. This was the literary society of the English 
Augustan age. 


This is exuberant writing, to say the least. 


The publishers of Hueffer’s English Review are circu- 
larising the public for subscriptions in the following choice 
terms: 


A glance at the names of the contributors and of 
the subjects treated in the English Review should 
suffice to assure the readers that the main objects 
of this publication have been achieved. Those objects 
were, broadly speaking, to gather within its covers 
the most intimate writings of the best authors of the 
day, both in England and on the Continent, and to 
put before the public the works of authors at present 
unknown, but who, in the judgment of the Review, 
may be expected to carry on the thought of to-morrow. 

Bince the Review started the greatest names in 
English literature have figured in its pages; those, 
for instance, of Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Mr. Henry 
James, Mr. Joseph Conrad, Mr. John Galsworthy, 
Tolstoi, Mr. H. G. Wells, Anatole France, Mr. Cun- 
ninghame Graham, Mr. Granville Barker, Vernon 
Lee, Mr. Arnold Bennett, etc. 


It is interesting to know that Tolstoi and Anatole France 
are great English authors, and that the names of Messrs. 
Galsworthy, Wells, Hewlett, Cunninghame Graham, Gran- 
ville Barker, Vernon Lee, and Arnold Bennett may be 
counted among the greatest names in English literature. 
We gather further from this circular that the present 
management of the English Review is “determined to 
publish poetry which would not find its way into other 
magazines.” This is a noble ambition, and we can well 
understand it. The fact is, that the outlook of Hueffer’s 
English Review is all wrong, and that when the “manage- 
ment” of the English Review speaks of letters, poetry, and 
criticism it means something which has very little to do 
with these great matters. 


Here is some rather important news from the inner court 
of things :— 


Members of the book trade are now fully alive to the 

. fact that a crisis has been reached in the modern 
novel:’ The ‘six-shilling form which ushered in the 
--present ‘régime about the middle nineties: of. last 
century is. shortly to give way to a less expensive 
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follower. There is no valid reason why it should 
remain unchallenged. Did it not dispute and destroy 
the reign of the two and three volumed novels? 
Until five years ago the novel had steadily increased 
in popularity, and booksellers were ‘making a fair 
return from sales of fiction. For a few years, indeed, 
it seemed as if the novel was the only thing worth 
talking about. But it gradually dawned upon the 
booksellers and publishers that they were laying up 
in their stocks thousands of unsaleable volumes which 
could not easily be disposed of save at a ruinous loss. 
The peculiar vogue of the novel among the public 
likewise began to wane, and readers borrowed books 
instead of buying them. Gradually the main orders 
for new fiction came from circulating libraries; the 
bookseller refused to stock titles other than those 
written by popular authors who still held the buying 
public mainly outside the library class; and to-day 
there are comparatively few shops throughout the 
country where a representative stock of current fiction 
may be inspected. Booksellers frankly disregard the 
majority of titles in new lists; they will not risk a 
purchase unless the author is known as a “seller,” or 
unless the book comes with some fresh sensation 
which a customer cannot resist. Nor can they be 
blamed for this; it is no small matter to be left with 
a few dozen dead novels at the close of a season~ 
One thing is quite sure—the booksellers as a whole 
have lost all their interest in general fiction, apart 
from a very select number of writers. And they have 
been forced to this by the dangers attending novels 
as bad stock and by the uncertainty or inconstancy of 
the novel-buying public. 


The writer of the foregoing would appear himself to be 
a bookseller, and his remarks have been printed in one of 
the booksellers’ trade papers. It would be interesting if 
somebody were to oblige us with the names of the “very 
select number of writers” of general fiction in whom the 
booksellers are still disposed to put their trust. Are 
these writers select because they are “ sellers,” or select in 
other and more important senses? We do not wish to 
be too hard upon a trade which is so peculiarly beset with 
difficulties as is the bookselling trade; but do we go too 
far when we say that the booksellers have been in a large 
measure responsible for the destruction of the honest 
novel? Have they not set their faces against good writing 
and cast in a great deal too much of their lot with the 
purveyors of fiction made only to sell, and to sell on some- 
what unworthy grounds? Now that the pornographic 
novel has been severely scotched, if not actually killed, 
the booksellers “frankly disregard the majority of titles 
in new lists.” Possibly the two facts have nothing to do 
with each other. On the other hand, the coincidence is 
singular. We can remember the time when the bookseller 
was a censor, The more respectable booksellers’ shops 
in the provinces, and perhaps in London, still continue 
to be careful in regard to what they sell. But the trade 
as a whole appears to us to have very little morale left 
in it. Improper books of all kinds and at all prices 
from six shillings downwards have been handled by the 
kooksellers in enormous quantities. The trade is waning 
because public opinion has -been in some sort roused, and 
no self-respecting person will be sorry that the trade is 
waning. We think that the booksellers will not find-it to 
their interests to turn up their noses at the titles on the 
new lists, The impulse to story-writing and the joy of story- 
reading are as strong as ever they were. And the book- 
sellers-will be well advised if.they take it upon themselves 
to do at least as much for good fiction as they have always 
been prepared to do for fiction of a doubtful and objection- 
\ able order. tor Ae eee ee 
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Speaking for outselves, we have never been able to make 
out why it is that the booksellers as a body do not stand 
for the “sale or return system.” It is undoubtedly one 
of-the hardships of the business that-a bookseller may find 
himself considerably out of pocket at the end of the season 
because he has over-bought certain books. We doubt, 
however, whether at any time he over-buys new work or 
good work. When he over-buys it is because the pub- 
lishers lure him on with suggestions of “ boom” and tales 
of the enormous purchases of other booksellers. There 
are authors of note who may be said to have lived for years 
on the over-purchases of the bookseller. If the book trade 
were to insist upon having all books upon sale or return 
publishers would be a great deal more careful than they 
are at present, and the “stacking” of rubbish would con- 
sequently be avoided. Of course, the publishers to a man 
will assert that they could not carry on their business 

“sale or return” principles. Yet the booksellers know 
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on 
perfectly well that they could, and that in the long run the 
system would work out to the great advantage of all parties 
concerned. 


The production by Mr. Henry B. Irving, at the Queen’s 
Theatre, of a new version of a play founded on Stevenson's 
well-known story “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” raises the 
question as to how far anyone is justified in altering, for 
his own purposes, the work of an admitted figure in litera- 
ture after his death. That, however, is a point which we 
do not propose to discuss at this moment. Whether or 
not Robert Louis Stevenson would have approved of the 
liberties which Mr. Comyns Carr has taken with his power- 
ful story is a question which we do not feel called upon to 
decide. But, putting such considerations on one side, we 
are free to congratulate Mr. Comyns Carr upon a very able 
piece of work. From the point of view of the stage, 
Stevenson’s story is greatly handicapped by the fact that 
it contains no feminine interest whatsoever, and it has 
been Mr. Comyns Carr’s part to put in the necessary 
women. He has done it with considerable skill, both in 
the case of the blind wife of Dr. Jekyll, movingly acted by 
Miss Dorothea Baird, who manages to retain her almost 
child-like beauty in a remarkable manner, and also in the 
case of Lady Carew, the wife of the Sir Danvers Carew of 
the original story. In Stevenson’s story Hyde murders 
Sir Danvers in a fit of mere apish ferocity. In Mr, 
Comyns Carr’s version a very strong.motive for the murder 
is supplied, and it may fairly be said that the alteration 
makes the story more plausible, and to that extent a better 
story. We have always had a very high opinion of Mr. 
Irving as an actor. Indeed, we have said before, and we 
say again, that he is quite as fine an actor as was his late 
father. We are glad that on this occasion Mr. Irving is 
performing in a part which his father never took. When 
he is acting his father’s parts, the almost exact reproduc- 
tion of the voice and gestures, though fine in its way, 
cannot altogether escape the weakness which is inherent 
in all imitation, however finely carried out. In “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” Mr. Irving is striking.out a line of 
his own, and consequently his performance is on a higher 
level.. Of course, the play is a horrible one, and we do 
not, as a rule, approve of mere horrors. But the fine, 
underlying moral allegory of the story saves it from being 
merely horrible, and the final moving ‘scene when Hyde 
poisons himself, and in his death agony returns again to 
the form and features of Dr. Jekyll in the arms of his blind 
wife, may be taken as in some way eymbolical of the 
ultimate redemption and purification of the wicked man. 
This last touch makes the play a fine one, and a play 
which no one in London should miss seeing. 
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BEFORE DAY 


Come in this hour to set my spirit free 





a 


When earth is no more mine though night goes out, 
And stretching forth these arms I cannot be 
Lord of winged sunrise and dim Arcady ; ° 

When fieldward boys far off with clack and shout 
From orchards scare the birds in sutton rout: o 
Come ere my heart grows old, and full of doubt, 
In the still summer dawns I wait for thee. 
When the first lark goes up to look for day 

And morning glimmers out of dreams, come then, 
A shadow amid shadows; over gray 

Wide misty wealds to bring me on my way: 

For I am lone, a dweller among men, 


Hunger’d for what my heart shall never say. 


THE DEAD ARISING 


What have ye brought, this lordly hour of life, 
Wan mortals, from Time’s fateful market town? 
I saw the poet clasp a wither’d crown, 
And warriors lift their batter’d blades, whom strife 
Had seared with wounds: and soon the place was rife 
With rumour’d voices of their dim renown ; 
While others boasted, “Idols cast we down, 
Adoring Love to strains of lute and fife.” 
These were both quick and dead, and soon they seemed 
Foul sorceries, frantic waifs of plague and sin 
From direful cities: but I saw them shaken 
By terror of Death, who, jeering, chased them in 
To share his charnel palace: and I dreamed 
Of Eden lost and Arcady forsaken. 
8. 8. 





THE PAINTED ROSEBERY 


Wrrnovrt a division, the House of Lords has passed Lord 
Rosebery’s motion to go into committee “ to consider the 
best means of reforming its existing organisation go as to 
constitute a strong and efficient second chamber.” We 
are consequently face to face with the fact that the. opinion 
of the House of Lords about itself is that its existing 
organisation demands to be reformed, and that it is not 
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at present a strong second chamber or an efficient second 
chamber. Never before in its history has the House of 
Lords shown to the world such a puling and disgraceful 
lack of moral courage as is indicated by this admission. 
Of course, we know that nothing is going to happen. The 
House of Lords will not be reformed at all in any of the 
senses intended by the mob minority which is really at the 
back of the present unseemly proceedings. Neither will the 
House of Lords be transformed into a stronger or more 
efficient second chamber than it constitutes at present. So 
that up to a point the peers, spiritual and temporal, who 
would: not trouble to go to a division over Lord Rosebery’s 
motion on Thursday will not feel disposed greatly to blame 
themselves, particularly as they are committed to nothing 
but further discussion. At the same time the moral effect 
of their apathetic failure to show fight, and their insistence 
upon the duty of exhibiting the white feather and making 
it palpable to the mob that “funk” is one of the Christian 
virtues, will long be remembered against them by their 
enemies, and will always be regarded as a triumph for 
mob rule. So far as the House of Lords is concerned, the 
greater weight of the blame and the disgrace must rest 
upon the shoulders of Lord Rosebery, who, to rearrange 
the famous metaphor, is a fribbler painted to look like a 
statesman. For years past—ever since he failed as Prime 
Minister, in fact—Lord Rosebery has made a point of 
posing as an aloof, remote, mountain-top haunting seer. He 
has taken upon himself the duties and position of a sort 
of Grand Lama or Sir Oracle of English politics. The 
ordinary practical matters of statesmanship do not con- 
cern him, because he knows himself to be quite incapable 
of handling them. But when the very greatest matters 
are toward, and the very greatest matters only, Lord Rose- 
bery is to strut forth with his hand upon his heart and 
ery, “ Behold, you have before you the incomparable Rose- 
bery, Saviour of his Country!” And Lord Rosebery’s 
methods of saving his country are the prettiest in the 
world. He reads up the great subject, whether it be your 
wild-cat Budget or your equally wild-cat Veto proposals, 
out’ of the history books; he comes before you primed with 
“facts” like a city clerk who has to open a “debate” at a 
young men’s Christian association; he fires off his facts 
and quotations at childish and unnecessary length; he 
Proves to you that such-and-such steps are indubitably 
wrong and foolish steps, and in a peroration worthy of a 
quack doctor in a market place he says brazenly and 
unblushingly, “ Wrong and foolish as these steps may be, I 
beg of you from the bottom of my big and gallant heart 
that you take them.” Lord Rosebery assured a gaping 
world that the Budget of our shop-walker Chancellor, Mr. 
David Lloyd George, was a mischievous and dangerous 
affair, but that in spite of its demerits we ought to pass it. 
He has now demonstrated that the House of Lords is a 
very fine, useful, and proper institution, and that conse- 
quently it is our plain duty to set about destroying it at 
He has gone so far as to supply the thin end 
of the wedge, and on Monday he proposes to insert it; so 
thet the thick end may. be available for the hearty blows of 
the Lloyd Georgeites and the Labourites, and the tem- 
Porisers and the compromisers. In a chamber which has 
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over and over again proved its own strength and efficiency 
and wisdom there would appear to be a mere handful of 
decently plucked men left: Lord Halsbury and the Duke 
of Marlborough are in effect the only two peers who have 
dared to assert that a peer’s rights are his rights, and who 
have not babbled modestly about “our privileges” and 
“our imperfections.” The fact of the matter is that Lord 
Rosebery has succeeded in fooling the gravest, most 
dignified, and most competent legislative assembly in the 
world. To use parlance which will appeal to such a bril- 
liant patron of the Turf as Lord Rosebery has always been, 
we may say of him that he “ has told the tale” to his own 
brethren and “clicked for the mopuses”; he has shown 
them how easy it is “to find the lady”; he has induced 
them to put their money on a “ stiff ’un,” and he has made 
them believe that the best thing you can do with the like- 
liest horse in the stable is to ham-string him, particularly 
as your red-faced pencillers Lloyd George, Winston 
Churchill, Redmond, and Keir Hardie desire the ham- 
stringing. We shall hope and trust that before the race 
actually takes place Lord Rosebery will be discovered for 
what he really is and for what he always has been, and 
treated to a well-merited political ducking. 

To come right down to the granite of the position, it 
seems to us necessary that somebody shouta say flatly what 
it is that the mob on the one hand are striving to bring 
about, and that the Lords on the other hand, and the 
sanity and soundness of England with them, are more or 
less afraid of. The mob has discovered, quite properly, 
that if you wish to accomplish any great work, whether 
good or bad, in this country, you must do it piecemeal and 
by degrees. Small sops and concessions are always to be 





got out of vacillating and weak-kneed governments. Taken 
individually, these sops and concessions appear to be 
trivial and negligible, and not worth troubling about. Col- 
lectively, however, they mean everything, and when you 
have got enough of them they amount to all, and a great 
deal more thaa all, you could have dreamed of demaading. 
A certain number of “reforms” will invariably be found 
to aggregate into revolution. The mob and their dema- 
gogues are well acquainted with this simple circumstance, 
and it has begun to dawn upon the Lords, who have 
hitherto always been in a position to say “No!” But 
their power of negative is slipping from them. Their fear 
at the present moment is the fear of violent collision. 
They are so frightened and so supported in their terror 
by the “wise words” of Lord Rosebery and his admirers 
that they would rather not say “No” just now lest. the 
worst should suddenly come upon them. They may take it 
that that worst is bound to come, and. that the longer they 
defer it, and the longer they: play with it, and the longer 
they try to- humour it the surer and the move fearful and 
the more te4Ble will it be when it does come. If thay 
fail to say “No” to Lond Rosebery they will be com- 
pelled to say “Yes” to Asquith, Lloyd George, and 
Redmond.. If they fail in their duty to themselves they 
will fail.in their duty to the Constitution, to the Empire, 
and to the King, and their fate is certain. In his speech 
of Monday last Lord Rosebery was careful to assert that 
the menace to the Veto of the Lords and the menace to 
the hereditary principle could not be held “ either directly 
or indirectly ” to amount to a menace to the Throne. This 
statement, which, in fact, was the most important state 
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ment Lord Rosebery ventured upon, has been accepted 
‘without demur both in the House of Lords and by the 
Press. We take it upon ourselves to deny the truth of it, 
amd we go further, and say that it is an absolute and calcu- 
Isted falsehood. Every man in his senses knows, and all 
‘history—English history included—goes clearly to prove, 
thst there are no limits to the demands of the daughters 
ofthe horse-leech. Give them s penny and their imme 
diate cry is for a pound. Give them an inch and they howl 
for an efl. Give them an ell and you perish. The present 
Government has sworn to be loyal and faithful to the 
Sovereign, to the Throne, and to the Constitution. Yet 
it is pledged to the mob, which has sworn in its heart that 
the mob must rule, and that the Constitution and conse- 
quently the Throne and the Sovereign must go by the 
‘board. Mr. Asquith knows perfectly well that if he can 
get his absurd Veto proposals through he will have settled 
the House of Lords, and he knows perfectly well that, 
having once tied the hands of the Lords, himself or his 
successor in the office of Prime Minister to the Mob will be 
compelled to deal next with the Throne and the Sovereign. 
Lord Rosebery knows this as well as Mr. Asquith knows 
it, and, what is more, the House of Lords knows it. The 
Peers of England must dismiss from their minds the 
suggestion that they sit in the House of Lords by suffer- 
ance and as a privilege. They sit there of right, and they 
vote of right, and they exercise their veto of right. A 
speer’s vote in the House of Lords is just as much & peer’s 
wight as the vote of any common man is the common 
man’s right at an election. The Peers’ right of Veto is 
a right of Veto, and when Lord Lansdowne describes 
it as a privilege he makes a strange and stupid 
misuse of words. The suggestion that the Lords have 
misused their power requires to be proved. It is not suffi- 
cient that the Lords should say to the country, “ We desire 
to be reformed.” They must tell the country why they 
desire to be reformed, and they must show that the 
‘country is to be benefited by the reformation. We defy 
‘them to convince the country that the House of Lords 
requires to be reformed or that the country would benefit 
‘wander the reformation. The House of Lords and the 
Throne are just as much assets and safeguards in and for 
the good government of the British Empire as the House 
of Commons and the franchise. And we say that, so far 
from reformation being required in the Upper Chamber, 
‘ib ig in the Lower Chamber and the Lower Chamber only 
that drastic and sweeping reformation should be set on 
foot. It is ridiculous that the affairs of a great nation 
should be at the mercy of such persons as Mr, Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George. If the political designs of these 
gentlemen, as represented by their own Press, amount to 
anything at all, they amount to treason to the Throne and 
criminal unfaithfulness to the country. The cunning 
plots with regard to supply which are even now being 
hatched by Asquith and Lloyd George may or may not 
be realised; but, realised or not realised, there have been 
periods in English history when the authors of them would 
have. been impeached. It is to the Lords that we must 
look for the frustration of all horrible and wicked schemes 
which endanger the public safety in order that this, that, 
or the other party may triumph. And witlout beating 
about the bush we may say that it is to the Lords and 
to the Lords only to whom we can look for such reforma- 
tion of the House of Commons as will render trickery and 
roguery in high matters of government impossible. Let 
them remember that Lord Rosebery is a painted poser, a 
pretty and accomplished after-dinner speaker, but not to 
he trusted where high or vital matters are concerned. 
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AUTHORITY IN ART 


In a recent letter to the Times Mr. T. G. Jackson, writing 
with reference to the disputed Leonardo bust, protested 
that in the controversy upon the subject of its suthorship 
the question of merit appeared to have been forgotten. 
The bust would not have been bought, he declared, if it 
had not been thought a fine thing, and, that being so, its 
authorship, from the point of view of art, was of no 
consequence. Being what it was, it would be no better 
if it were proved to be by Leonardo, and no worse if. it 
were by Lucas. And yet we might feel pretty sure that 
if Leonardo were proved to be its author it would be 
displayed in a post of honour, while if the friends of Mr. 
Lucas proved their case it would be put on a back shelf, 
and nobody would think anything about it. This, declared 
Mr. Jackson, was the reductio ad absurdum of the ways 
of dealers and collectors at the present day. A well- 
known critic touched the same line of thought in asking, 
at the time of the threatened sale of the Norfolk Holbein, 
why one picture was worth £70,000 whilst a copy which 
none could tell from the original was valueless. Admitting 
the pertinence and general application of Mr. Jackson’s 
remarks and our critic’s question, it may nevertheless be 
suggested that this is to overlook an important principle 
in art criticism. Thus when Mr. Jackson declares that 
the authorship of the Leonardo bust has nothing in the 
world to do with its artistic merit, he pushes his protest 
too far, and the rule extended to all works of art would 
probably result in a kind of critical anarchy. The name 
of an author, more than most people suspect, gives solidity 
to fame, and is no insignificant factor at'a first view in 
assisting to a right understanding or seeing of a certain 
kind of beauty. Imagine a modern literature in which 
the identity of the suthor was always unknown! This 
position also assumes what cannot be supported, that 
beauty is a quality or property rigidly residing within 
and inseparable from a certain object, whereas all 
evidence is to the opposite effect—that a work of art is 
not intrinsically beautiful, but is so only by what it 
reflects. The medium, whether it be wax or stone, out of 
which beauty seems to be carved is only a mirror which 
reflects the beauty in the eye and soul of the artist. It is 
not, for example, upon circumstantial evidence that Dr. 
Bode believes the much-talked-of bust to be by Leonardo, 
but because he sees more or less clearly in it that quality 
which is associated with Leonardo. It is to him pre- 
sumably as if the Italian master’s living face and spirit 
lurked beneath the curious characteristic smile and in 
the subtle-beautiful contours of the “Flora.” In every 
artist of genius there is a peculiar quality of beauty with 


- which he is associated, and for which his name stands, 


and which, moreover, in certain cases may only be recog- 
nised from former experience, and is not sufficiently 
vivid to be recognised by itself. No work of art can be 
known entirely by itself unless it contains an exceptionally 
clear image of the artist, and this is rarely given or under- 
stood in a single work. It may be questioned whether 
any one poem or painting, especially if a first, made a 
poet’s or a painter’s reputation, or completely represented 
and expressed him. Frequently it is necessary to see 
many compositions in order to discover the clue which will 
make it possible to understand correctly one. For 
example, one may see for the first time and be repelled 
by a painting, say, of Manet’s, but, after becoming 
familiar with others, one may at last return to the first 
with a sympathetic imagination and discover beauty in 


._, Biderations. 
. & work of art, even although it cannot be distinguished 
, from the. original, just because it is a forgery. That is to 
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what at first was odd and unfamiliar. 
- applies to poems or books. 


. principle generally omitted. 
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_ The same principle 
It is often necessary to under- 
stand the whole in order to understand the part. Thus 
Stevenson shrewdly observes that, “just as the most 
imbecile production of any literary age gives us sometimes 


' the very clue to comprehension we have sought long and 


vainly in. contemporary masterpieces, so it may be the 
very weakness of an author’s books that, coming in the 
sequel of so many others, enables us at last to get hold 


of what underlies the whole of them—of that spinal 


marrow of significance that unites the work of his life into 
something organic and rational.” And beauty, indeed, is 
not merely a state of pleasurable excitement, which is the 
same, however produced, but is an intellectual or esthetic 
perception. It has a special character and physiognomy ; 
it is something organic and rational. No object can be 
regarded as intrinsically beautiful, for beauty, like colour, 
exists only in the eye of the artist or observer. Like a 
prism, the object can be seen to be beautiful only under 


certain conditions of light, or at a certain angle; and only | 


inasmuch as it posseses the breath of life, the spirit essence 
of the artist, or as it reflects his emotion and purpose, will 
this beauty appear. In other words, beauty in art may 
only be appreciated inasmuch as the object is illuminated 


_by the mind or emotion of the artist, mysteriously trans- 


mitted or reflected by certain means to the eye and mind 
of the lay observer. Beauty has no shape, and, seen 
through certain emotions or passions of which love is the 
strongest, any object may appear beautiful. Perhaps 
beauty in its last essence is an emotion or state of being 
rather than a property in any external thing, although 
certain conditions sometimes must exist in order to 
excite it, and love and beauty, it may be hazarded, are 
‘the same passion. Thus beauty cannot exist if the artist 
is excluded from the work, just as (the illustration is very 


- inadequate and’ imperfect) the image from a lantern upon 


a sereen is bldtted out if an opaque body be placed before 
the lens. For beauty in ‘any object, finally, is but the 
reflection of the beauty in the mind of the artist; it is the 
shadow like the image seen in a mirror, not the reality. 
Or as the poet has said, “the best in this kind are but 
shadows, and the worst are no worse if imagination amend 
them.” The question of authorship consequently has 


’ much to do with a work of art, and although dealers and 


collectors may be unconscious of it, they are but following 
a natural instinct in looking after the name and allowing 
the merit to look after itself. There are several practical 
objections which may. be urged against this view, but this 
is not the place to discuss them, but only to indicate a 
Authority or authenticity, 
although it does not guarantee beauty, counts for some- 
thing. 

The critic’s question, too, is answered by these con- 
A forgery of a great painting is worthless as 


say, it is not a bond fide work of the painter. However 
perfect the copy, it is entirely superfluous, because the 


' thing has been already done. One might as well pretend 


to discover a star already known to astronomers as paint 


\ in the same way a thing which has already been painted. 
A forgery is: valueless, however close the imitation, just 
. becausa it is not authentic. It may deceive the most experi- 
“ enced: connoiaseurs, -just as a false signature may deceive, 
'-- but the fact is not altered that there is deception. 


And even 


“ though there is no'dishonest intention and the imitation is 


“acknowledged, it is still superfludus and valueless ‘as art 


‘in its highest sensé, and perhaps the very fact of imitation 
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constitutes deception. It may have 4 certain commercial 
value as a reproduction or copy, but there is only one 
original; and in art a given thing can ‘only be accom- 
plished once. Admitting that the imitation is beautiful, 
it owes its beauty only to a kind of deception, and even 
this beauty is inconsistent with a knowledge of its falsity. 
It could not have existed if there had not been an original, 
and there being an original there is no reason for an 
imitation as art. Surely this is a sufficient reason why an 
original and authentic work is of great value, whereas an 
imitation which none can distinguish from it is worthless. 
The reasoning implied in the critic’s question would 
as well apply to a false shilling which no one could-identify 
from a true one. The principle is one of ethics as well as 
of esthetics, and applies in art as well as in commerce. 
The critic would seem to agree in principle with Othello: 


“He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stolen, 
Let him not know it and he’s not robb’d at all.” 


Authority in matters of art plays a more important part 
than many people seem to realise, and how great is its 
influence may be understood only when we try to deter- 
mine the place in literature of contemporary poets, or 
again, perhaps, when we take notice of the impression or 
effect created by a poet upon his own generation. This is 
indirectly demonstrated by Mr. Austin in his recently 
published volume of essays in criticism, “The Bridling of 
Pegasus,” in which authority is defined as “a body of 
opinion of long standing, arrived at after due investiga- 
tion and experience during many generations, and repos- 
ing on fixed principles or fundamentals of thought.” But 
if, as Mr. Jackson would say, the authorship or authority 
in art counts for nothing, and has nothing in the world to 
do with artistic merit, there should be no reason why a 
work of art should not immediately be recognised at its 
true eternal value. On the face of the thing it seems 
curious that time or collective opinion should make any 
difference in a matter which seems to be one solely of 
individual judgment, but nevertheless all final criticism 
is collective, and no poem or work of art can prove itself 
“ permanent” immediately. Thus, the beauty and excel- 
lence of a poem and picture is not only not intrinsic, but 
is a quality which can only be given or revealed by autho- 
rity, which, indeed, acts upon a work of art, or, rather, 
the seeing imagination, much as time does upon all natural 
and other objects tending to increase and reveal new 
beauty whenever there are predispositions to this quality, 


or when the conditions are not too unfavourable. 
F. H. M. 





REVIEWS 


The Land of the Golden Trade. 
and E. C, Jack. 6s. net.) 


AnoTHER addition to the Empire series is always welcome 
for the healthy spirit it breathes. But we begin with dis- 
appointment, because we cannot find enlightenment as 
to how the West of Africa came to be named the Guinea 
Coast. It is not a land to which England owes much. 
We owed to it the coin that goes by its name, it is true, 
but which has gone; its survival in form much involves 
accounts, except iri the auction mart, where the seller 
pockets ‘the pounds’ he wants for his‘Horse*and leaves 
‘the shillings to the auctioneer. Mr. Lang implies that 


By Joun Lane. (T. C. 


‘the West Coast was first discovered from the East Coast of 
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Africa, and quotes Herodotus that “600 s.c. Pharaoh 
Necho, the then’ king of Egypt, sent a Phoenician expe- 
‘dition down the Red Sea, with orders to return to Egypt 
by the Pillars of Hercules.” — 

Alas! a lady aid her son are now “doing time” in 
France for selling two scarabs with hieroglyphics to the 
University of Paris to prove Herodotus right. Imagine 
the skill with which the scarabs were fabricated! 
Herodotus maintains that in accomplishing the feat the 
Guinea Coast was visited, the mariners proving that they 
had passed the Cape because they saw the sun rise on 
their right. He tells us, too, how the sailors broke their 
journey to sow and reap & harvest! Probably the Cartha- 
ginians were the first to make a firm footing on the West 
African Coast. Their method of trade was to establish 
confidence thus: They landed and placed on the ground 
in heaps a portion of their goods, then they retired, and 
the timid natives placed alongside those heaps the com- 
modities offered in return, and thus a bargain was clinched 
or rejected (again Herodotus). But Mr. Lang tells us 
that @ similar system is reported to have existed up the 
Gambia river early in the seventeenth century, thus con- 
firming Herodotus. 

It seems beyond dispute that Hanno took a great expe 
dition of Carthaginian half-breeds and undesirables far 
along the West African Coast, dropping settlements where 
he went, though it is uncertain how far he went. Mr. 
Lang points out that his chronicler tells of river mouths 
and harbours suggestive of Sierra Leone. Hanno 
described, too, a combat with strange beasts of half-human 
shape, and named them gorille. They were taken, but 
could not be subdued, and their stuffed skins were brought 
back to Carthage. So Hanno must have reached the 
Gold Coast, for the gorilla is not found much north of 
the thirteenth parallel. After the fall of Carthage and 
then of Rome, the world drifted back to barbarism, and 
the germs of geography were forgotten. Since those early 
days of settlement, the author tells us that it was an 
Englishman, who had fled from home with his lady-love, 
that first landed in Madeira. The lady died, and he 
escaped in a great dug-out canoe and landed in Morocco, 
and then came to Spain, where he “moved many of 
France and Spain to go in search of the island,” and so 
gave impetus to the trade movement towards the Guinea 
Coast. 

France claimed to have found the Coast again, but in 
spite of her claims Mr. Lang upholds that “ to Portugal, 
that David among the nations, it was left to rediscover 
those coasts which since the days of the Carthaginians 
had existed hardly even in tradition.” He quotes from 
Lucas’s “Historical Geography,” who wrote “modern 
history dates from the fifteenth century. Its birthplace 
was Portugal, its father Prince Henry the Navigator,” 
whose life was well summed up in the motto he took to 
himself, “Talent de bien faire,” and the history is pic- 
turesquely told of the building of the first Portuguese 
fort and chapel in 1469 at Elmina, now one of the principal 
stations of the British Gold Coast possessions. A Papal 
Bull issued in favour of Prince Henry preserved to 
Portugal for nearly a century the monopoly of the West 
Coast. But Papal Bulls lost their price in England, and 
the first foundation of English venture in those parts 
seems to have been instigated by “ald Mr.. William 
Hawkins of Plimmouth,” father of Sir John Hawkins, who 
marred his great career of buccaneering by a very fatal 
quest. He first conceived the notion of that trade in 
human flesh which was to bring in its train such disasters 
and difficulties to white men. Success was not always 
with our countrymen. Some fed the cannibals into whose 
hands they fell, and many served the Portuguese in their 
galleys. Chapter VII. contains many strange tales told 
by one of these latter who served the Portuguese a long 
period before he escaped in. 1610 to his village of Leigh 
in Essex—Andrew Battel by name. Portugal’s first 
serious rivals on the Guinea Coast were the Dutch. “ Their 
combination of business ability with naval and military 
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| rather diabolical than divine. 
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skill . . . caused them eventually to be to the Portuguese 
irresistible.” England has a neighbour now with exactly 
this combination. The Dutch undersold the Portuguese 
—Germany undersells England. Let us take care that 
she does not become irresistible. England soon challenged 
Holland’s position, and into the struggle between these 
two nations of trading buccaneers the might’ of France 
was thrown under the Grand Monarque. The Dutch suf- 
fered first in the loss of Goree, but the seizure from us 
and the sack of Sierra Leone is a set-off against, many 
tales of boat actions won against the French by British 
sailors. Arabs had reached the coast, too, overland from 
the north of Africa, and we read that Claude Jannequin, 
Sieur de Rochefort, the enterprising French traveller, 
gives it as his opinion “that the negro youth could by 
no possibility learn to read and write Arabic without 
the help of the devil.” Not only the negro youth, but 
others, young and not young, have found that task well 
nigh impossible without superhuman aid.. Thus Janne- 
quin did then attribute it to his Satanic Majesty. But 
he had also discovered and complained bitterly of the 
assaults of “certain small flies,” doubtless mosquitoes. It 
is comprehensible that under their torture he should be 
disposed to attribute phenomena in that land to influences 
“ Against this same devil 
went forth also in those days, and from the earliest 
times of Portuguese occupation, many missionaries” 
(thus on page 150 does the chapter “Old Missions” 
begin). Very brave and persistent were they, too, 
but not always very judicious. Polygamy, of course, 
became the subject of their most powerful protests, but 
with little result. The negro has a keen sense of humour 
to-day, which is evidently his heritage, for, sad to say, the 
black man and woman too often turned to ridicule the 
most fervent exhortations. A father is preaching and 
several young niggers yell out “A lion! A lion!” and 
take to the trees. It was a warning which could not be 
ignored even where no lion was. Worse still, the ladies 
of the village of all ages chose the bank of the stream 
immediately in front of the fathers’ hut as their -bathing- 
place. But the fathers began the work which still continues 
in the face of stupendous difficulties among tribes that were, 
and are, steeped in superstition—fetish worshippere— 
and whose innate cruelty is kept alive by secret societies 
which, in the deep forest far from the coast, still cannot 
be suppressed, and which instigated the rising of 1898-9 
that was accompanied by unspeakable brutalities. From 
the Missions to the Slave Trade is a near and natural step, 
for the trade was a fatal obstacle to the missionaries, whose 
influence, though, has had a large share in its suppres- 
sion. In spite of the horror which he expresses that the 
white man should have initiated this unholy over-sea 
traffic, Mr. Lang goes into no hysterics. The West Indies 
and the Brazils needed development. Native labour there 
was not to be had. “Under the sanitary knowledge of 
those days Europeans could not till the ground.” They do 
not, and cannot, to-day. On the Guinea Coast “the 
most magnificent mass of labour material in the world ” 
(quoting Miss Mary Kingsley) was to be had for a mere 
song, for free labour there had never existed. So what 
wonder that Portuguese and Spanish, and afterwards 
English and French, availed themselves of it, instead 
of leaving their new possessions undeveloped.. And we 
read: “So began the hideous over-sea traffic inhuman 
beings. Bad at its best from the beginning, as 
men’s minds became corrupted and their feelings blunted 
by familiarity with its vileness it left on the 
history of the world a stain foul and for all times ineradic- 
able” (page 173). Rightly does Mr. Lang emphasise that 
the race problems which the traffic has bequeathed to cer- 
tain quarters of the globe have not yet been solved, and 
that their “solution may be attained only through much 
tribulation and perchance through shedding of: blood.” 
English tradera are credited with , having. carried their 
human burdens with, on the average, less brutality than 
other nations did. We.hope so, for incredible details are 


given of the conditions on. French and, Spanish . ships 
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employed in the “ Ebony Trade.” But it.is recalled that, as | it was impossible to incorporate in those histories, are of 


late as 1771, “black boys” were advertised for sale in 
London, and that Boswell, in his “ Life of Johnson,” pro- 
tests (actually on the plea of humanity) against “a status 
which in all ages God has sanctioned ; ” but it is some con- 
solation to be reminded of “ Lord Mansfield’s famous deci- 
sion that a slave was free as soon as his foot touched 

lish soil,” though it was not given till 1774. A chapter 
is devoted to the miseries resulting from the constant raids 
of tribe on tribe inland to feed the over-sea market. But 
“the middle passage ” is the chapter of horrors which con- 
cludes the story of the slave trade of the Guinea Coast, 
and contains 31 pages of very gruesome reading. On 
page 202 is the account of a slave mutiny on board the 
Robert, of Bristol, commanded by a fiend in human shape, 
who, while he spared the ringleader for his notable 
strength, slew three weaklings, making two of them eat 
the liver and heart of the first killed before they also died! 
Certainly the chapter is not wanting in colour! After the 
slave-traders come the pirates of the Guinea Coast, and 
they are dealt with no less vividly in the seventy pages 


devoted to them. The earlier history of Sierra Leone ends 1 
the book. It is interesting to read that in the very year | 


of the first shipment of convicts to Botany Bay—* wanton 


ution of a great virgin land”—about four hundred | 


ks and sixty whites were, by the action of philan- 
thropists, sent to Sierra Leone. The blacks were chosen 
chiefly from the slaves let loose on London after Lord 
Mansfield’s decision of 1774. Agricultural interests had 
been more thought of than characters. 


women,” and so death and desertion soon ended that settle- 
ment. History was repeating itself, for Hanno’s settle- 
ments from Carthage seem to have been similarly com- 
geste The Golden Trade is not given much place in this 

ook which bears its name so prominently, though statis- 
tios are quoted which show an immense increase in output 
of gold during the last ten years. Mr. Lang does not 
attempt to deny to Sierra Leone the right to its name, 
“the white man’s grave,” and quotes Miss Mary Kingsley 
again, who compares it in the wet season to the “ inside of 
@ warm sponge.” But some white men and women live 
there in these days for considerable periods without suffer- 
ing. Mungo Park is acclaimed, and the Colonial Office 
and the want of continuity of its policy are criticised, 
wie the Rule of Democracy receives Mr. Lang’s parting 
shot. 

Perhaps the colouring of “The Land of the Golden 
Trade” is a little glaring. Perhaps blood splashes too 
many of its pages and thunder sounds through them too 
loudly. The twelve coloured reproductions of Mr. 
McCormick’s pictures admirably illustrate the text; they 
are in fall harmony with the writer’s most vivid effects. 
But it is a very well-got-up book, well produced in clear 
print on good paper, and the historical portions are 
most interesting and easy to read. It is a thoroughly 
good book for those who would steep themselves in the 
a of our Imperial history on easy terms, including all 

ys. 


BISHOPS’ PALACES 


English Episcopal Palaces. Edited by 
(Constable and Co. 7s. 6d.) 


“Houma Episcopal Palaces” is a brief and readable 
history of the episcopal palaces in the province of Canter- 
bury, and contains some interesting details of the great 
dignitaries, their builders and tenants. The introductory 
chapter, necessarily somewhat compressed, gives a résumé 
of the less important residences; while Lambeth and 
Fulham, the palaces of Norwich, Hereford and Wells, 
the old palace of Lincoln, and Farnham Castle are sepa- 
rately treated. These sketches, which have been inspired 
by work done-for the “ Victoria History of the Counties of 
England,” and represent much interesting material which 
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; “The sole quali- | 
fication seems to have been that the skins of the black ' 
men should be as shady as the characters of the white | 


| archbishop’s establishment. 





a very even degree of merit. The six contributors have 
one style, one method. But why is the suthor of ‘the 
sketch of the Palace of Norwich the one contributor whe 
ce us the sources of her information? The palaces have 
very different fortunes—from Chichester, with its 
peaceful record, to warlike Farnham Castle. Nati 
Lambeth, with its memories of Warham, Cranmer, Parker, 
Whitgift, Laud, and Sancroft, is bound up with the 
history of England and of the Church; and the account 
of the palace includes some curious sidelights upon the 
lighter side of history. Two sets of domestic regulations 
for Lambeth Palace, which were written in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, give s detailed acoount of she 
These are the statutes nf 
Cranmer’s household, and for the household of Archbishop 
Parker. The archbishop’s dinner was an imposing cere 
mony, and the more lavish the display and the rg re 
in 


, the more honourable was it accounted him. A 


meanness in housekeeping was a grave accusation, and it 
was high praise to say of Cranmer that after the King no 
one “ hath such a hall furnished or fareth more honourably 
at his own table.” Yet Cranmer made an sitempt to 
curtail the extravagant living of his clergy, and drew up 
rules for moderating their daily fare, which seem, how- 
ever, to leave them a very generous margin. According 
to these, an archbishop should not have more than six 
different kinds of meat at his table, or as many dishes of 
fish on days of abstinence. At the second course, of such 
things as custards, tarts, fritters, cheese, apples, peara, 
etc., four dishes were allowed him. “Of the fish 
er fowl” there should be but one in a dish; “of lesser 
sorts than they—as capons, pheasants, conies, woodcocks— 
but two.” “Of still smaller birds, an archbishop ceuld 
have but three partridges to a dish, and six blackbirds ; 
while of larks the number was not to exceed twelve.” Tho 
fare of the rest of the clergy was restricted according to 
their degree, but scarcely anyone seems to have observed 
the new regulations, and six months later they were for- 
gotten. In apite of the magnificence of the archbishop’s 
Lousekeeping, minute precautions were taken against all 
wastefulness in the household. The grooms of the chamber 
were obliged to bring their torches every day to be 
measured and weighed. No loaf was to be “rounded or 
pared, except for my lord’s table.” The spices and fruits 
were given out by weight by the clerk of the spicery, and 
he was required “to take heed to them daily, as some are 
tender and need of oversight.” His fees were the empty 
pots of green ginger and the bags and boxes that had con- 
tained succades. The conduct of the household was 
orderly, and @ certain decorum of manners was required 
at table. Conversation at meals was restricted to religion 
or “some honest and beseeming subject,” while, if anyone 
spoke too loud, the monitor crushed him with a cry of 
“silence.” In Parker's time, anybody who spoke to @ 
superior officer in the household without uncovering had 
his hat taken from him and nailed against the screen ia 
the hall for everyone to see. 

The account of the carelessness, the culpable neglect 
which has destroyed so many of our ancient buildings, is 
tragic reading; still sadder is the story of the ruin 
wrought by the blind iconoclasm of the Puritan party. 
The Palace of Wells suffered much during the Civil War. 
The Parliamentarians broke the painted glass in the cathe- 
dral, and overran the palace, seizing and throwing out the 
wine and the organs, and tearing down the pictures. Dr. 
Cornelius Burges, who bought the palace in 1646, set to 
work to despoil it, removed the timbered ceiling, and 
stripped the lead off the roof, so that the walls stood bare 
t> the sky. Norwich also had to withstand the random 
destructiveness of the Puritans. Bishop Hall] tells us 
how a zealous party came into his chapel “to look for 
superstitious images and relics of idolatry, and sent for me 
to let me know they found those windows full of images, 
which were very offensive, and must be demolished. I told 
them they were the pictures of some ancient and worthy 
bishops, as St. Ambrose, Austin, etc. It was answered ma 
that they were so many popes, and one younger man 
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among the rest would take on him to define that every 
diocesan bishop was pope. I answered him with some 
acorn, and obtained leave that I might, with the least loss 
and defacing of the windows, give order for taking off that 
offence, which I did by causing the heads of those pictures 
to be taken off, since I knew the bodies could not offend.” 
The whole book is a mine of accurate information about 
the great Churchmen of the past, and the houses in which 
they lived. 


THE WANDERING SCHOLAR 


Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. By D. G. Hooarrn. 
(Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

Tue accidents of Mr. Hogarth’s life make very pleasant 
reading, for this antiquary is the “ Wandering Scholar.” 
Mr. Hogarth begins with a modest disclaimer of any 
natural taste for archeology. As a scholar of real dis- 
tinction, he can afford to tell us that as a freshman at 
Oxford he was “better known for a gamester in a small 
way than for anything else.” The turning-point in his 
career was the chance that threw into his hands 
Mommseen’s panegyric on Cesar. That opened his eyes to 
the charm of guessing ancient motives from the records of 
ancient documents; ‘“-—there is much in the pursuit to 
appeal to a gambler”; and the gambler is transformed 
into the scholar, the idle into the industrious apprentice. 
The record of his travel and adventure in Lyria, Crete, and 
the Nile flats is very graphic, for he is a keen observer of 
the living races as well as of the fragments of vanished 
civilisations. He knows the qualities of the modern 
Greek, and the defects of his qualities. There were some 
sixteen thousand soldiers in Larissa when he was there, and 
-during a fortnight he saw no man drunk. “It was the 
Greek warrior’s simple joy to stroll the streets, his little 
finger locked in a corfirade’s, and to sing in not unmusical 
harmony. Yet if he was a peaceable soldier, he was a law- 
less one. When a battalion was being inspected before 
marching to the front, I watched man after man break 
rank to chat at ease with the bystanders while the general 
was passing down the lines, and heard them laugh at his 
reproof. Peitharchia, discipline—what is that to a free- 
born Greek, whose birthright is to think for himself, and for 
yout” It is said that the officer who, some weeks later, 
was ordered to blow up the Peneius bridge behind the re 
treating army, exclaimed, “Am I a Vandal?”—and the 
Turks found the bridge unhurt. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting chapter is a record of the author’s excavations in a 
great Hellenic shrine, and in a cemetery in Egypt; the 
latter research of the body-snatching sort, “which science 
approves, and will doubtless justify to the angel of the 
Resurrection by pleading a statute of limitations.” 
Writing of his experiences in exploring the tombs at Sint, 
Mr. Hogarth tells us :—“ Success seemed to flee before us, 
and to pursue it was dangerous; where rock was rotten, 
a series of loose chips, thrown out from plundered 
tombs above, might slip at any moment over the only chan- 
nels of air and escape, and condemn us to the death of 
trapped rats in a most unworthy cause and most unpleasant 
oompany. Crawling on all fours in the dark, one often 
found the: passage: barred by a heap of dim, swaddied 
mummies. turned out of their coffins by some earlier 
snatcher of bodies; and over these one had to go, feeling 
their breast- bones crack under one’s knees .and-their swathed 
heads: shift horribly this way or that under one’s hands. 
Amd having found nothing to loot in a. thrice-plundered 
charnel-house, we crawled back by the same grisly path to 
the sanlight, choked with mummy-dust and redolent of 
more: roKen grave-clothes than the balms of Arabia could 
sweeten.” Yet all these discomforts, and the disappoint- 
ments aid hardships of the work, he sets to the account of 
the things that matter not at all, every time he watches the 
elearance of a sealed tomb-door ;—the gambler has found 
his highest satisfaction in the hazard of digging. The style. 
of Mr. Hogarth’s book is extremely vivid, and has some of 
the qualities of Kipling at his best. 
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FICTION 


Old Harbor. By Witttam Joun Hopnins. (Constable and 
Co. 6s. net.) 

Turre is a peaceful charm as well as a characteristic 
quaintness to be found in this tale of ordinary humanity. 
The reader becomes mentally lost to the larger world, 
where the great whirlpools of bitter strife seethe beneath 
the crowning vortex of human greed and unholy passion. 
Life in Old Harbor is a simple and. smooth routine—so 
simple and smooth that even its commercial element is 
a reflex form of its spirit of quiet domesticity. Yet life 
ia Old Harbor is by no means dull, because there is 
character about it, and where one can find character one 
can always find interest. 

When you enter the homely domicile of Harriet Joyce 
you are at once surrounded with an atmosphere of romance: 
You may chance to meet old Mrs. Loughery on her 
way to the Catherwoods with her basket of “ yarbs,” or 
you may knock against Clanky, her degenerate offspring ;. 
but, in each case, your interest will be aroused. You 
may get annoyed with the unwarrantable inquisition of 
MacLean, the druggist, but the imperturbable good hamour 
of the asthmatical Dr. Olcott will have a contrary effect. 
You may, like many of the inhabitants of Otd Harbor, 
consider Nancy Hedge an objectionable creature, but you 
will ultimately be convinced by those quaint old maids, 
the Misses Tilton, as also by Jack Catherwood, of a very. 
grave mistake. You may wonder whether William: Ran- 
some is courting Harriet Joyce or Abbie Mervin, but if 
you possess but a moiety of William’s patience you wil! 
at last discover that the secret is bound up with the 
mysterious career of Eben Joyce. On the whole, yon will 
find Old Harbor quite a fascinating place—not because 
of any natural beauties on its part, but rather because 
certain of its inhabitants are objects of chagacteristic 
interest. 


In the Border Country. By JosspHine Daskam Bacon. 

(Constable and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
Tus is a very vapid little story of the “strange experi+ 
ences” of a young girl who is an artist. At critica} 
moments in her life she goes in the spirit to: the Border 
country, where mysterious old ladies utter their views on 
life and woman. In consequence of their advice “to work: 
with flesh and blood, as does God the Creator, not with 
paint. and. canvas, as does man the mimic,” the artist paints 
no great pictures, but colours her children’s toys. The 
moral is decked out with a good deal of millinery; the 
illustrations are as freakish and unimpressive as the letter+ 
press. 


The Island Providence. (John 


Lane. 6s. net.) 

Wa have vigorous writing here; indeed, so volcanic is 
it with the glamour and heat and. crime of human strife 
and passions as to leave one’s senses numbed by its sicken- 
ing power. John Upcott, the hero of this fifteenth cen- 
tury romance, is a Bideford lad, and, previous to sailing 
the seas with a party of filibusters, goes through a shock- 
ing ordeal at home, in which, as an instrument for the 
prevention of those diabolical orgies carried out by: 
wreckers, he has the misfortune to shoot @ drunken and 
brutal father. 

This scene of human fury and bloodshed is but an 
introduction to others more appalling and tumultuous, 
But, dragged as he is by a cruel fate into the darkness of 
lust and pillage, Upcott is not wholly lost. There is that 
in his soul, early developed by the watchful caro of a 
saintly mother, which causes him to revolt against such a 
devilish state-of existence. If it doer not save him from 
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the apilling of blood, or even from asstming the réle of 


piratical leader, it finally, induces him to consign his ill- 


gotten wealth to the deep. His home-coming to Bideford 
is therefore not so much a material as it is a moral triumph. 





IN SOUND: OF THE SEA 


A cosy hollow on the edge of the hills where they border 
the sea leads: with gradual descent to the beach below. 
This is Cow Gap. The only vegetation here, beyond the 
long coarse grass that covers the slope, is a low thorn 
bush, sheltered in a deep furrow formed by the background 
of the down on one side, and a high ridge on the other. 
But even this little thorn clump is not destitute of bird 
life, for in the “early morn” and again at “dewy eve” a 
blackbird calls from the covert, or sings his madrigal 
from the top of a swaying arm of thorn, for this is his 
sanctuary. Even a wood-pigeon will sometimes seek the 
shelter of the bush, but on the noise of a footstep on the 
path above he deserts his lair, and, flying low, passes out 
of sight beyond a spur of thehill. The receding tide has 
left a mark on the beach—a long dark line of seaweed 
and such flotsam as sea waves throw on to the shore— 
shells, bamboo rods soaked through with water, an old 
wicker basket, a few specimens of the cuttlefish, and a 
Frenchman’s sabot, perhaps dropped overboard from a 
fishing-smack, for it is old and worn and therefore useless. 
The sea has left the rocks exposed; many of these are 
almost black with a dark covering of seaweed, others are 
brown and naked. Some are miniature islands girt with 
tiny rills of water and clothed with dark green lichens 
or brown weeds. Beds of mussels adhere to their sides, 
and limpets cling tenaciously to their face. It is here 
that you will find the bright sea anemone, and the sea 
urchin, while occasionally you may discover the tiny sea 
mouse among the boulders. Beyond the rocks the waves 
roll rhythmically on to the strand, monotonous but musical. 
He who haunts the shore with collecting-box or gun, be 
he lapidary or lovex, of birds, or shells and other treasures 
of the sea, will scarcely ever return home empty-handed. 
A practised eye will detect a rare pebble that to the 
erdinary observer appears but the commonest of stones. 
Like the diamond, it is only when cut and polished that 
it will reveal its hidden beauties. Many a handsome 
pebble has. been found under these southern cliffs. The 
sea birds most prized by ornithologists are not so common ; 
s red-necked grebe here met its doom but recently, a 
rare enough bird in these parts, and always prized in a 
collection. A young gunner, who had been out before day 
broke, was returning home empty-handed, after many 
hours’ tramping on the. beach, when he espied the bird 
playing on a rock out at sea, but within range of his gun; 
he levelled and fired, and, the grebe falling into the 
water, the sportsman had to strip and dash into the 
waves to secure it. Snow lay on the hills, and the sea was 
icy cold, but the prize was captured, and now is stuffed 
and cased. + -*- 

It was but a few days ago that a seal was shot here, when 
basking in’ the sun beneath the cliff. Whales have been 
stranded hereabouts, and many rare birds shot when dis- 
porting amongst the rocks or flying above them—the white- 
tailed eagle, the peregrine, and the sheldrake. But the 
denizens of tho cliffs are the gulls which now circle above 
on their powerful pinions—the herring gull, the black- 
headed gull, and the blackback. Like detached pieces 
of the white clouds above, the white gulls ffoat in the air 
overhead, the sunlight glistening on their bodies, the black 
tail feathers hidden from sight. Daws live in the cliffs 
in large numbers, they look’ out at you from their holes 
knowingly ; and’ falcons view the world from the loftiest 
white chalk pinnacles. ‘The falcons would sometimes rule 
tyrannically. Not long ago a battle royal was fought 
above these rocks. “A lordly peregrine attacked a raven 
that had his homé in the cliff face: The falcon swooped, 
but the raven turned over on his back in the air, dodged, 
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and; before the faleon recovéred histibelf,--rose. above, him 
and smote him sharply with -his‘besk:. Again and yet 
again the falcon essayed to usé-his deadly talons, but 
each time was outwitted,- and, thus mancuvring, - bath 
combatants flew out of sight beyond the jutting heedland, . 
feathers from their bodies fluttering to the earth .below. 
What birds are those coming round the promontory.? 
Seen without the glass they may be taken either for ducks 
or blackbacks, for they are so far away that you cannot 
see with what speed they fly, and: they keep together as 
do both these birds. Three there are, with seeming slow 
and laboured flap of wings they draw nearer, grey birds 
with long outstretched necks. They are swans. Leisurely 
and with even flight they continue on their couree along 
the shore, until presently they are lost to view in the blue 
of the distance. 

Westward the cliffs rise sheer and steadily for nigh 
six hundred feet above the beach. There are dark lines 
at almost regular intervals—strata of flint embedded in 
the steep. On dizzy heights grow the samphire and the 
yellow horned poppy; there is no other sign of green 
except where grass hangs over the top. Dark fissures 
caused by time and frost show where the next falls of 
chalk may be expected, and huge detached masses piled 
on the beach, not yet worn smooth by the waves, tell where 
the last subsidence was. Strings of ducks fly inland here 
in plenty, and yonder where the cliffs are low and the 
mouth of a little river mingles its waters with those of 
the sea they come in almost without number. Many a 
swift-flying wedge of wildfowl coming in at eventide have 
returned to the sea when morning broke with half their 
number gone—fallen to the gun of the fowler. A dark 
object is lying on the beach near the gap in the cliff. It 
is a gruesome thing, the body of a black sheep cast up 
by the waves. Its skin, bare in places, shows that it has 
been buffeted among the rocks. The eyes are gone, the 
skull, half shorn of wool, has jaws with large and promi- 
nent teeth, grinning sickly at the sea that left it here, the 
most unwelcome of the jetsam. The grey waves lap the 
furthermost edge of the plain of brown rocks; the sun 
has sunk into its watery bed. Above a cloud of daws are 
wheeling round the summit of the cliff with loud cries 
of “jaaak! jaa-ak!”—harsh cries strangely in keeping 
with the sombre scene on which the twilight falls. 





A MOON REVERIE 


O rovunp cold moon, like the yellow world-rose, thou 
floatest high above through the limitless purple of the 
universe. Pale, grieving spirit of immensity, sailing in 
ether through eternal mystery and primordial darkness ; 
toward whom the sun is drawn as by a magnet, to whose 
cold, unattainable face all hidden things bare their bosoms 
from the shameless oceans to the shy lotus-tanks of Hind. 
To thee, with vast foaming and tremendous desire, the 
breakers obey and rise battling, their mountainous ridges 
streaked by the footprints of thy  silver-sandalled 
attendants. 

O lonely moon, O dead, sore sun, who followest wanly 
after the day star with the immortal love-hunger of death 
for life! Far, far up thou sailest, now obscured in the 
cloud veils, now dimly revealed. Thou rulest the tides 
and the brains of madmen, beneath thy mystic spell all- 
the races of the quick, and of: the live beasts also, are 
lulled into balmy slumber. Flowers close their heat- 
drunk chalices before thee, snakes and nightbirds waken ; 
mothers tell of thee in fairy tales o’ the moonman in 
European chambers, a hare in Chinese gardens and a 
warrior’s grand-dame in Redfoot wigwams. Lovers vow 
by thy fickle, feminine gleams, wild dogs and bears bay 
at thee from cavernous hollows, and Mongol: hordes beat 
drums, praying for protection against the Powers of Dark- 
ness at thy eclipses. . Sift de : : 

All the forces of the clammy and immemorial dusk flock 
towards thee; thou glidest across: the Pyramids im-red 
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deserts; thé hallowed 'Paj“by--Ganges river, the- Masjad-al- 


albaram withitt-Mecsa, the:savage ruins of Mashonaland. | 


Beneath thy rays the eyelids of the Kamakuran Buddh 
shine Bubtly gold-lidded, the Celtic cairns are grey, the 
floes glisten diamond, the Austral bush rustles in sleep. 
D stellar Empire in ruin, O mightiest devastation, O 
symbol] of omniscient portent—great peoples have wor 
shipped thee and passed, but thou art yet. Thou wert 
when God called earth-mother from the nebulosties, thou 
wert when the morning-stars sang in symphonies of joy, 
thou wert when it was night at mid-day above Jerusalem. 
Thou hast heard the sick Pan pipe amid the hemlocks, 
the fauns dance on Aonian Mounte, thou knowest the 
haunts of the blind and fallen Grecian gods. Thine 
ear is great even as that of the predestined King—who 
shall herald the advent of the Hebrew Messiah. Thou 
ast listened to the shout of Menads in the revels of 
Bacchus, the roar of fierce beaets from Roman arenas, 
the babbling of Antony to the Cleopatra Queen on the 
Nile-shore, the sacred weeping of the Mary Mother. Thou 
hearkenest to the lizards and nameless fauna gliding among 
the broken Babylonian temples, where once the sitara and 
viol cried shrilly from cedarn casements. Thou under- 
standest the Afric medicine-men howling incantations from 
the low kraals, the song of nautch girls in the cool 
bazaars; thy trembling light-spears drown ’mid the Titanic 
wind voices of Niagara, the rushing tempest of chill Cana- 
dian streams. 

From east to west and north to south, from continent 
to continent thou goest, O Inkosozanna-i-Zulu, Queen of 
the Heavens. Thou art the crescent symbol of risen Islam, 
thee, men have called by the numerous names of the Baal- 
spouse—Rabbetna, Nercetis, Ashtaroth, Istar, Anaitis, 
Tanit, Astarte, Mylitta, Aleileth, Athara Elissa, Tiratha, 
Tamas, Isis, Ziza, Hecate, Luna, Nian, and Freza! White 
Fish of the Persians, pale terror of the world, mother of 
the sable foxes and the wicked Formorah of Erin, at whom 
the mute Sphinx gazes for ever, stunned and numb ’neath 
the weight of life’s keyless riddle, beneath whose humid 
sphere Lilith, the first Adam wife, combs out the gold 
net of her tresses, and the Lorelei and Rhodope and a 
thousand other sprites lure away the souls of men like 
bewitched doves. Sun of the Sleepless, Fallen Fire, 
Radiant Portal, Pristine Chaos—All Hail! 

R. M. B. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Proceedings at the meeting held February 25, Prof. 
H. L. Callendar, F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

A paper on “Telephone Circuits” was read by Prof. 
J. Perry. The author published a paper in the Proceed- 
ings of the Society in 1893, showing how voltage 7 and 
current ¢ are attenuated along a telephone or submarine 
telegraph line, a line with resistance r, capacity k, 
inductance /, and leakage s per unit length; currents are 
of the form singt. When /g/r is considerable the mathe- 
matical expressions hecome simple. It was pointed out 
that the introduction of J is of great benefit. The author 
now points out that k may be made gegative by the use 
of inductance leaks to earth, and / may be made negative 
by the use of condensers in series with the line. To intro- 
duce 7 as Mr. Pupin has done by inductance coils at 
equidistant places on the line, or to introduce the other 
properties mentioned by~ placing other contrivances at 
equal distances, is a mathematical problem of great com- 
plexity. .Contrivances placed close together have the same 
effect as the continuous distribution of properties, but 
there is considerable expense; the prablem is to find how 
far apart the contrivances may be placed so that the effect 
produced shall still be beneficial. Mr. Pupin has given 
a rule for the spacing of -his-coils, but practical men 
dispute its accuraey; nobody-has given a rule for other 
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contrivances; the object of the author is to give an easy 
method of calculation which is ‘practically correct’ and: 
which can be used when the contrivance is any network . 
or other combination of resistances, inductances, and 
capacities—some being leaks to earth-and it may inelude - 
transformers, motors, and generators. 

Suppose there are contrivances at the equidistant places, 
A, B, etc., m-miles apart in a cable which has the. above 
mentioned properties r, k, /, and s. There is a contrivance 
whose terminals are A and A,, another whose terminals 
are B and B,; between A, and’ B ‘there is‘m miles of 
cable. Let the currents in the line at A,'A,-and Bbe' 
¢, ¢, and C. Let the voltages at these points’ be v, 4, 
and V. The assumption on which the wholé method is 
based is that V/C=2/c=p. This is ptactically true every- ~ 
where in a long line except near the ends. Now what- 
ever be the nature of the contrivance we can calculate », 
and ¢, from v and ec. It is also known that 
r+ilq 

n 


rae 
V = ryrosh mnt ¢9 sinh wn, 





n 
+lqi 





C = e% cosh mu + ry sirh mn, 
r 


when 
na J + Mg (e+ Ag"). 

Putting V/C or p equal to 1/e we have a quadratic to 
calculate pand therefore V and C, and the problem is solved. 
Taking c=sin gt and calling it 1 then v=p. Whatever 
the contrivance may be we. find that Vx a4fo and . 
C=a+t bp, where a, 8, a, and 6 are given in value; they 
are usually unreal quantities of the form M+Né where ¢ is 
/-1. Solving for p-and finding C we have two answers 
which are reciprocals of one another. If $(a4+) be called 
P, and this is very easily evaluated, then ; ae 

C=P+vP—1, ; 

Examples of the use of the method are given, some show- 
ing that the detached contrivances produce much the same 
and others very different effects from what might have 
been expected from a study of the cable with continuous 
properties. It was shown that a line: may have con- 
trivances somewhat far apart which ‘will tune it to a 
musical note merely, so that it acts almost like an ohmic 
resistance, but which will not transmit well the currents 
of other frequencies, and that for the commercial trans- 
mission of speech there must be a compromise. - The 
author impressed on the audience the fact that his method 
of calculation could be taught to quite non-mathematical 
people. 

Major O’Meara thanked Prof. Perry for his very interest- 
ing and useful paper, and wished to assure him on behalf 
of a very large body of telephone engineers that they much 
appreciated the assistance. which he and other mathema- 
ticians had rendered by their mathematical statement of 
the engineer’s case. The equations given were of the same 
value to engineers as the compass was to the mariner. — 
The only question they were in doubt about was whether 
all the forces that come into play had been equated. They 
consequently made a preliminary investigation of the | 
manner in which the equations had been built up, and 
this convinced them that certainly the most important of 
the forces had been introduced into the equation. .Some 
of them were responsible for the expenditure of large sums . 
of public money, and the fact that they had something 
reliable to guide them in making their recommendations . 
had removed a considerable amount of anxiety. As a 
matter of fact, at the Post Office they had for some time . 
past actually applied the formule, and had obtained a. 
considerable amount of success in doing so, so far as the . 
introduction of loading coils was concerned. For instance, 
a short while back the question. of a new cable between . 
England and France was under consideration. It had. . 
been stated in foreign technical journals that the formulx . 
for “loaded” cables did not apply to the case .of con- 
ductors covered with gutta-percha, owing to the very 
large electro-static capacity introduced and the peculiarities 
of the insulation. Although he (Major O'Meara) had faith 
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in these formule, still he felt that a practical experiment 
would remove all doubt, and in consequence he arranged 
an experiment with some old No. 7 gutta-percha wire, 1.e., 
copper wire weighing 40 lbs. per mile covered with 50 lbs. of 
gutta-percha per mile, which had a resistance per loop 
mile of 44 ohms, and an electrostatic capacity wire to 
wire of 0.13 microfarad per mile. 

The gutta-percha wire was immersed in a tank, and 
experiments were conducted on lengths varying from 15 
to 105 miles. They did not design special coils, but made 
use of some already in stock. These coils had an 
inductance of 83 millihenries, and a resistance of 13.4 
ohms at 750 p.p.s. Admittedly the coils were not the 
best for loading this particular type of cable. Having 
decided to place these coils at 14 mile intervals, that is, 
to insert 55 m.h. per mile, they calculated the attenuation 
constant which would result. It worked out at 0.0427 per 
mile. When the coils were inserted, and the experiment 
completed, the observed attenuation constant was found 
to be 0.0419 per mile. From this it was evident that the 
calculated and observed results practically agreed. The 
information thus obtained enabled them to deal with the 
question of the new submarine telephone cable, and they 
decided that the attenuation constant for this cable should 
be 0.0147 per mile, to be obtained by the insertion of coils 
at one nautical mile apart. The coils have a resistance 
of slightly less than 6 ohms, and possess an inductance 
of 0.100 henry at 750 periods per second. The cable has 
been manufactured, and tested; the actual observed 
attenuation constant is 0.0140 per mile, so that this again 
proved the value of the formule. The new telephone cable 
consists of 160 lbs. copper wire and 300 lbs. gutta-percha. 
It has a conductor resistance per loop mile of 12.5 ohms 
(excluding the coils) and a wire to wire capacity of 0.12 
microfarads per mile. In an unloaded state, the attenua- 
tion constant of this cable is 0.045 per mile. 

Major O’Meara mentioned that the question of leakance 
was certainly of very great importance. It was owing to 
the very large part that leakance played that their first 
experiments were not successful. In America they had 
commenced to load aerial wires, and so large a part does 
this leakance play that in that country telephone engineers 
had been obliged to abandon the use of glass insulators 
and substitute the highest grade of porcelain insulators 
to meet. the difficulties which had been met with owing to 
an insufficient allowance for the part this factor played. 
He feared that in no case could leakance be neglected, 
whether aerial or underground conductors were used. 

Mr. A. W. Martin said that most telephone engineers 
in this country and America consideréd that a circuit 
should be capablo of transmitting currents of frequencies 
varying from 100 to 2,000 p.p.s. in order that good clear 
speech might result. For attenuation calculations some 
take 750 and others 800 p.p.s. as a mean value. 

Dr. Russell thanked Professor Perry for his instructive 
Faper. He much appreciated the methods shown of getting 
simple approximate formula for some very difficult 
problems It was interesting to compare the author's solu- 
tion in the case when the leakance was zero with Heavi- 
side's solution for a distortionless circuit. The only dif- 
ference jn the formule was that the attenuation was twice 
as great in the latter case. The Physical Society was 
deeply indebted to Major O’Meara and the other speakers 
for the very interesting data they had given about 
Pupinised telephone-lines. From the theoretical point of 
view it was exceedingly satisfactory to find that the “load- 
ing coils” fulfilled their functions so efficiently and that 
their performance could be predicted so accurately. 


: ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
March 1. Dr. A. Smith Woodward; F.R.S:, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 


The Becretary exhibited’ photographs of 4 Thylacine 
(Thylacinus cynocephalus) and three cubs which had been 
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sent him by Mrs. Mary G. Roberts, C.M.Z.8., of Hobart, 
Tasmania. Mrs. Roberts had informed him by letter that 
the Thylacines had been in her possession for about eight 
months, and weré tame and playful, and that the. mother 
had nursed them until they were nearly as large as herself, 
although throughout that time they had.also taken raw 
meat. Mrs. Roberts added that the Thylacine had 
extremely strong maternal instincts and that these animals, 
in her opinion, were not of low intelligence. The Secre- 
tary next called attention to the recently published 
“Camera Adventures in the African Wilds,” by A. Rad- 
clyffe Dugmore, remarking on the great additions to know- 
ledge of wild animals that were being obtained by this 
new form of sport. He directed special attention to the 
photographs of Grévy’s Zebra, obtained near the Guaso 
Nyiro River, not far from Mt. Kenia, as evidence of the 
range of that species, and to an extremely interesting 
photograph of the Giant Bush-Pig (Hylochwrus meinertz- 
hugent) taken in, the same locality. 

Mr. R. H. Burne, F.Z.8., exhibited a preparation of 
the vena cava inferior, diaphragm, and liver from a Seal 
(Phoca vitulina) that had recently been living in the 
Gardens. The specimen showed the strong sphincter 
muscle (derived from the diaphragm) that encircles the 
lower end of the thoracic segment of the vena cava, the 
great dilatation of this vessel below the diaphragm and 
within the liver, and the presence of a pair of venous 
plexuses in connection with the cava midway between 
the diaphragm and the heart. Mr. Frank E. Beddard, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.Z.8., Prosector to the Society, exhibited 
a series of specimens of Earthworms from Luzon, Philip- 
pine Islands. Dr. C. W. Andrews, F.R.S., F.Z.8., ex- 
hibited and made remarks upon some teeth of Flephas 
(Stegodon) insignis and of a species of horse from China. 
The former were from Sze-chuen, probably from beds of 
Lower Pliocene age, and were sent to the British Museum 
by the Rev. W. C. Taylor, of the China Inland Mission. 
The horse teeth were from Tsi-shan, N. China, from a 
depth of about 300 feet in the Loess, probably of Pleisto- 
cene age; these were sent by the Rev. R. Gillies, also of 
the China Inland Mission. 

Dr. R. T. Leiper, F.Z.8., exhibited the larval stage of 
Trichostrongylus pergracilis, the causal factor of Grouse 
disease. He found experimentally that- the development 
follows almost exactly the same course as that of Ankylo- 
stome—the cause of miner’s disease in Cornwall. The 
egg developed into embryos in about two days, and meta- 
morphosed on the eighth day into a peculiarly active larva 
that climbed heather only in wet weather. These larve 
were found in extraordinary numbers on the plants, the 
roots of which were experimentally infected. Subsequent 
drying did not kill the larve, for by encysting they could 
survive several weeks without additional moisture, but 
were unable, however, to resist desiccation. They under- 
went no further developmental change, and this stage, 
when fed to healthy Grouse, alone was able to produce 
infection, and within four days eggs were found in the 
droppings. Dr. Leiper also exhibited a specimen of 
Cyclops containing a living embryo of Cucullanus elegans, 
a blood-sucking parasite of Perch, and discussed the mode 
of entry into Cyclops of this worm. and the guinea-worm. 
Experiments showed that the embryos only penetrated 
living Cyclopidew, and led to the conclusion that the 
Cyclops actually swallowed the living embryos and. these 
penetrated the stonfich. 

Sir George F. Hampson, Bt., F.Z.8., presented a paper 
giving a list of the Moths collected by Mr. Sheffield A. 
Neave, F.Z.8., in Rhodesia, north of the Zambesi and the 
adjacent Katanga District of the Congo Free State, nearly 
two hundred new species being described. The Moth: 
fauna of the district is mainly of a West African: type, 
with a considerable admixture of East African and 
Mashonaland forms. As there are no high ranges of 
mountains or deep river valleys, the fauna presents a very’ 
uniform tropical African character, with no high mountain: 


forms or forms peculiar to the faunas of th ier: parts. 
of Southern or Northern Africa, pe age 
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‘The Secretary read a paper on “The Urogenital Organs 
af Chimera monstrosa,” by T. H. Burlend, M.A., B.8c., 
communicated by Prof. W. N. Parker, Ph.D., F.Z.8. This 
paper dealt with the urogenital organs of Chimera, both 
immature and adult of each sex. Much of the early work 
of Leydig and Hyrtl, which later writers had ignored or 
disputed, was now confirmed and supplemented. The 
kidney of the young male became differentiated at maturity 
into an anterior portion, the “Leydig’s gland,” with a 
function like that of the prostate gland of higher verte- 
brates, and a posterior portion, which retained its urinary 
function. Concomitant changes occurred in the structure 
of the sperm-duct. Vasa efferentia were present in the 
male, and these passed directly into a collector with which 
the sperm-duct was continuous; hence an epididymus, as 
usually defined, was absent. The adult female was shown 
to lose the distinct urogenital sinus found in the young 
animal ; , the term “ digitiform gland” was sug- 
gested as more suitable for the structure usually called the 
“receptaculum seminis.” 

The paper by Mr. J. Lewis Bonhote, M.A., F.LS., 
¥.Z.5., “On the Varieties of Mus rattus in Egypt, with 
General Notes on the Species having reference to Varia- 
tion and Heredity,” announced for this evening’s meeting, 


was postponed owing to the unavoidable absence of the 
author. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


_ General meeting, March 3. Mr. H. W. Monckton, 
Treasurer and Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. W. Bickerton, F.Z.8., M.B.O.U., gave a lantern 
lecture on “Our British Nesting Terns,” illustrated by 
about 110 photographs taken by him direct from Nature, 
of all the British species. 

At the conclusion of the lecture the Chairman, after 
remarking upon the interest of the subject and the excel- 
Jence of the slides, moved a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
which was carried by acclamation. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


A BUNYAN MEMORIAL. 
Fo the Edttor of Tue AcaDEmy. 


Sm,—Judith Countess of Huntingdon, the niece of William 
the Conqueror, who founded the abbey which gave its name 
to the hamlet of Elstow gathered about its gates; Sir Humphrey 
Radcliffe, into whose hands the property assed at the diseolu- 
tion of the monasteries; and the Hillesden family who after- 
wards built their mansion there, would be but names on a 
rarely turned page of history; the Church with its separate 
tower and its peal of ancient bells, the old Guest House on the 
village green, the stump of a cross apr the fairs that were 
held there, would be no goal of pilgrimage, but for a later name 
whose rank upon the roll of fame sheds back a light of interest 
upon all the details of its place and circumstance. Elstow 
gained its patent of nobility in 1628 through the birth of John 

unyan, and the visitor comes to it in the memory of his early 
Sa He stands in the door of the Church tower to recall 

anyan as a ringer of the bells, and walks to the green to see 
an imaginary game of tip-cat, and enters the old Moot Hall 
to revive the memory of Bunyan’s “unregenerate’’ dancing. 
He is curious of all that concerns the pilgrimage of one who has 
left behind him the immortal story of man’s journey “ from this 
world to that which is to come.” 

In the closing of the Second Part of “ The Pilgrim’s Progress," 
the | dreamer has written :—“ As for Christian's children, 
the four boys that Christiana brought with her, with their wives 
and children, I did not stay where I was till they were gone 
over. Also since I came away I heard one say that they were 
yet alive, and so would be for the increase of the Church in 

lace where they were for a time.’’ This thing itself is 
an ory. Bunyan’s work bore fruit in his native village, 
and probetly there has never lacked those who Sabbath by 
Sabbath have walked along the old level road to Bedford to 
worship with the congregation m Mill Street, and to join in 
fellowship with the Church of which Bunyan was the honoure1 
and illustrious minister. Somewhere about the year 1811 a 
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Sunday School was started in Elstow by devoted workers from 
Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, then prayer i and pi i 
services were held, and at last, when the limited accommoda- 
tion of a friendly cottage became too small, the old Moot Hall 
upon the green became the centre of religious assembly for 
those who worship) God according to the free tradition of 
their fathers. During the past century the succession of earnest’ 
workers has never failed; men and women have gone to and 
fro in all sorts of weather to preach and teach, and to sustain 
a living memorial of a déathless reputation; and there can 
be few villages to-day which preserve a worthier type of strong 
and sturdy independency. 

The village still retains much of the flavour of its t, and 
the Moot Hall is unquestionably a fitting historic home’ for 
those who follow in the spiritual faith of Bunyan. But historic 
monuments may leave much to be desired in equipment for 
modern church work, and so the time has come to raise in Elstow 
more suitable premises, which shall also be an appropriate 
memorial of Bunyan alike as a writer and freechurchman. The 
Church at Bunyan Meeting, Bedford, proposes to erect on a 
site, generously given by Samuel Whitbread, Esq., a Hall, to 

known as the “Bunyan Memorial Hall,’’ which will con- 
tain ‘not only accommodation for public worship, but also 
smaller rooms, and all the appointments necessary for school 
and social work, at a cost of from £1,500 to £1,800. Over 
£1,000 has already been raised, and of this sum the little con- 
gregation at Elstow, working with unflagging zeal and enthu- 
siasm, has contributed through its own effort £165. 

The character and size of the building are, of course, con- 
ditioned by the practical needs of religious work in the village, 
but the initiators cannot forget the memorial aspect which such 
an undertaking as this must have. “The Pilyrim’s Progress,” 
“The Holy War,’’ “The Grace Abounding,’’ show no sign of 
losing their place either in the ranks of literature or in the 
spiritual treasuries of the devout. Still fresh translations of 
them into other tongues find their way to the library of Bunyan 
literature in the Meeting House at Bedford. Still every year 
brings its pilgrims to Elstow. Men of all kindreds and tongues 
have been laid under the spell of Bunyan’s wonderful allegory, 
and many to whom the memory of his name and work are 
precious will surely desire to have some part in this memorial. 
The congregation at Elstow has the right to plead, “If we have 
sown unto you spiritual things, is it a great matter that -we 
should reap your temporal things?” Elstow gave Bunyan to 
the world; let those who are his literary and spiritual debtors 
take some share in establishing in his native place a beautiful 
and dignified home for the work of the Church to which he 
Mministered, and for the Gospel for whose sake he went to the 
prison where he dreamed an unforgotten dream. 

Subscriptions will be received and gratefully acknowledged 
by the present minister of the Church of whose membership tho 


Elstow congregation is a part. 
(Rev.) W. Cearrer Progorr. 
Bunyan Meeting, Bedford. 


IT IS ME? 
To the Editor of THe AcavEMy. 


Sir,—A few days ago I happened to have with an English 
scholar a discussion on what is called by purists “The popular 
mistake: ‘It is me.’’’ I was advised by my opponent, who 
was in favour of “It is me,”’ to consult Bain’s Grammar on 
this subject. I could not believe my eyes when I saw, in fact, 
in that excellent authority the following remark :— 

“Probably the best way of reconciling grammar and songs 
on this point is to consider that there are two forms of the 
nominative case, one to be used when a verb immediately 
follows, and another when the pronoun has to stand alone. The 
analogy of the French language is in favour of this view ; for, 
while ‘I am here’ is ‘ Je suis ici,’ the answer to ‘ Who is there? 
is ‘moi’ (me); and ‘c’est moi’ (it is me), is the legitimate 
phrase, never ‘c’est je’ (It is I).” 

With due deference to Bain’s Grammar, I beg to enter a pro- 
test against its theory, and I hope to be able to prove my 


case :— 

(a) “ Moi, je pourrais ]’abandonner! ”’ 

Je, sujet; moi, sujet répété par pléonasme, pour donner plus 
de force au pronom je. 

() “Le trahirez-vous?”’ 
trahirais!’’ 

Je, sujet; moi, sujet répété par pleonasme. 

Now, how oan a subject be in the objective case? Be 

Regarding the answer to the question, “Qui est 1a?” “ Afoi,”” 
Brachet’s opinion is that mot is put for c’est mot, and is in the 
nominative (“Who is there?”’ “TI."’). ‘ 

On the other hand, Moon says :—“ In the sentence, ‘He likes 
you better than me,’ me is put in the objective case by the 


“Moi (qui suis son ami) je le 
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verb likes understood, as ‘He likes you better than (he likes) 
me'; and in ‘He likes you better than. J,’ the meaning is ‘He 
likes you better than Z (like you)’ The.meaning of each phrase 
ig widely different.” ~ . ’ “A Frmich Linevist. 


LORD LYTTON’S ANCESTRY. 
To the Bditor of THe AcaDEmyY. 


Sin,—The author of the book on Lord Lytton which you review 
would seem to have gone astray in the curious intricacies of the 
Bulwer-Lytton pedigree. Lord Lytton’s mother was not the last 
of the old Lyttons of Knebworth, and, indeed, had not the least 
‘connection with them. The last of the original Lyttons died 
in 1704-5, when his estates passed to a great-nephew named 
Strode. This gentleman died without issue in 1710, bequeathing 
Knebworth to a cousin named Robinson, who was not descended 
in any way from the Lyttons. Nevertheless, Mr. Robinson 
assumed the name of Lytton, and his daughter and heiress, 
marrying a Mr. Warburton, took the name and estate into that 
family. Lord Lytton’s mother was the last of these Robinson- 
Warburton Lyttons, wae 

The suggestion that the Bulwers were descended from a Danish 
invader of the sixth century is surprising, as the paucity of 
records by which such a descent could be proved through the 


sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries must | 
reduce such a pedigree to a matter of pure faith. Besides, Mr. | 
_ Walter Rye, the leading authority on Norfolk genealogy, when 
" referring to fictitious pedigrees, wrote :—“ The Bulwer family— | 


who I believe to be really descended on the female side from the 
gld family of the De Dallings—actually wanted to make out that 
their patronymic was not Bull-ward, the man who looked after 
the manor bull, but Boélver, one of the war titles of Odin.” 


“(History of Norfolk,’ p. 32.) However, Lord Lytton's paternal 


’’ family was really Wiggett, a family whose progenitor, Mr. Rye 


English om copal Palaces (Province 
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'y:, et Germanie. 


thinks, wag probably the Alderman Wiggott, of Norwich, who | 


died in 1677, being then possessed of a coat-of-arms, although 
six years earlier “it was reported to Clarencieux that ‘both the 


Mr. Wiggotts never knewe any coate to belong to them; nor doe | 


yoy 


not owne any; but a marke 


which they wore on a ring. 
(ibid., pp. 158-9.) : 


G. H.W. 


THE BRENT VALLEY BIRD SANCTUARY. 
' To. the: Editor of THe AcapEmy. 
S1r,—The members of the Brent Valley Bird Sanctuary Com- 


mittee have continually received the kind assistance of the Press | 


in their work, and the notices given to the last leaflet issued by 
the Selborne Society on the methods adopted of attracting wild 
birds will be fresh in the minds of your readers. I have therefore 
no hesitation in making an apes, now that the nesting season 
will soon be in full swing, for renewals of and additions to the 
eontributions that have enabled us to maintain the Sanctuary in 
the past. We shall be pleased to enter the name of any sub- 
scriber of eighteenpence against a nesting-box in our numbered 
list, and report as to the result obtained, while in the case of 
those who contribute five shillings and upwards we shall be glad 


' to make. arrangements for a visit to the Sanctuary. 


Hirpa E. Wess, 
Honorary Secretary of the Brent Valley and 


Bird Sanctuary Committee. 
Odstock, Hanwell, W. 
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(continued) 


. “The Troublesome Reign of King John.’’ The Play 
rewritten by Shakespeare as “ King John.”’ Edited by 
F. J. Furnivall, D.Litt. [Preparing. 

5, & “The History of Hamlet.’’ Together with other Docu- 


ments illustrative of the sources of Shakespeare's Play, 
and an Introductory Study of the Legend of Hamlet, by 
Professor I. Gollancz, who also edits the work. 

f [Preparing. 

‘9%, “The Chronicle History of King Leir and His Three 

:  Daughters.’’ The old Play on the subject of King Lear. 
Edited by Sidney Lee, D.Litt. Frontispiece. [Ready. 

, 20. “Shakespeare’s Plutarch.’’ The sources of “ Julius 
Crasar,’’ “Antony and Cl ra,"’ “ Coriolanus,” and 
“Timon of Athens.” Edited by C. F. Tucker Brooke, 

Ready. 


The following Volumes will be put in hand later : 
. “The Famous Victories of Henry V.” 
. “The Menechmi.”’ The original 


Frontispiece. 
of Shakespeare's 


“Comedy of Errors.”” The Latin text, soesthoe with the 
area an Translation. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, 
itt. D. 
12, “Premos and Cassandra.” The source of “ Measure for 
: Measure.” 
43. “ Apolonius and Silla.” The source of “ Twelfth Night,” 


| Edited by Morton Luce. 
“$4. “The First Part of the Contention betwixt the Two 
; Famous Houses of York and Lancaster,” and “The True 
i ‘Tragedy of Richard, Duke of York.” The originals of 
, the Second and Third Parts of “ King Henry VI.” 
15. The sources of “The Tempest.” 
6. The sources of “ Cymbeline.” 
. “The ,Bouroes and analogues of “The 


Merchant of 
+ Venice."’ Edited by Professor I. Gollancz. 


Google 


i 
i 
1 


| 


| “At the Sign of the Burning Bush.” 
| “Service.’’ 


| “ Fame’s Pathway.” 


“ Betty Carew.” 





18. “Romantic Tales.” The sources of “The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’ “Merry Wives,” “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” “All's Well that Ends Well.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


“A Call: The Tale of Two Passions.” By Ford Madox 


Hueffer. 


“ They Also Serve.” By Christopher’ Stone. 


' “The Stone Hazel.” By C. L. Antrobus. 


“Opportunity.’’? By Margaret B. Cross. With a Frontispiece 
by Hilda B. Wiener. : 

By M. Little. 

By Constance Smedley. 

“Olivia L. Carew.’’ By Netta Syrett. 

“Perfidious Lydia.” By Frank Barrett. 

* Outsiders—And In.”” By John Ayscough. 

By H. C. Chatfielf-Taylor. With twelve 
Full-page Illustrations in Sepia by Job (the Comte de 
Bréville). 


SMITH, ELDER & CO. 
NEW SIX-SHILLING ‘NOVELS. 


“Eve in Earnest.’’ By John Barnett. 

“A Newmarket Squire.” By Edward H. Cooper. 

“The Wild Heart.” By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
By Katharine ine Tynan. 


“Sketches and Snapshots.” > ‘By the Rt. Hon. G. W. E. 
Russell, P.C. With Coloured Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 


T,C. & E, C, JACK 


“The Era Shakespeare.” Edited by Henry N. Hudson, LL.D. 
Forty-two vols., 8d. net per vol. (Vols. I.-VI. im March.) 

“The British Bird Book.” Edited by F. B. Kirkman, B.A., 
Oxon. Illustrated by 200 Colour Drawings of Britieh 
Birds and their Eggs, and numerous Photographs of their 
Nests. In 12 Sections at 10s. 6d. net each. (Section I. 
in April.) 

“The Book of Decorative Furniture: Its Form, Colour, and 
History.’”” By Edwin Foley. With 100 Reproductioas in 
full-colour of Drawings by the Author, and 1,000 Text 
Illustrations; Correlated Charts of British Woodwork 
Styles and Contemporaries; Decorative and Furnishing 
Accessories; Principal Trees, etc. In 17 Sections at 
2s. 6d. net each. (Section I. in April.) 

“The Louvre.” By Maurice W. Brockwell and Paw G. 
Konody. Illustrated by 54 Plates in Colour, on Mounts 
In 8 Parts at 2s. 6d. net each. (Part I. in April.) 

“A Land of Romance.” By Jean Lang (Mrs. John Lang). 
With six Photogravures from the Paintings of Tom Scott, 
the Border Artist. 7s. 6d. net. (April.) 

“British Costume: Civil and Ecclesiastieal.’”? By Mrs. Charles 
H. Ashdown. Illustrated with about 500 Engravings, 
Plates, and Coloured Illustrations from Illuminated M8S., 
Missals, Reproductions of Costumes, Brasses, Effigies, etc., 
10s. 6d. net. (May.) 

“Present-Day Gardening.” Edited by R. Hooper Pearson. A 
series of volumes covering every branch of HorticeKure, 
each containing eight Plates in colour. 1s. 6d. net per vol. 
(The first two vols. in April.) 


ALSTON RIVERS 
GENERAL LITERATUBE. 


“An Elementary Text-Book of AESoHoReE Ey: ” By R. W. K. 
Edwards, M.A. 5s. net. (March.) 
“Party and People.” By Cecil Chesterton. 2s. Gd. net. 


(April. ) 
“Lord Glenesk and the Morning Post.” By Reginald Lucas. 
With sixteen full-page Plates. 21s. net. (May.) 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


“The Crooked Spur.” By Richard Dawson. (March.) 
“The Shadow of Glory.” By Arthur Wellesley Kipling. 
(March.) 

“Lifé’s Compass.” By Miss Priscilla Craven. 
“Bubbles and Troubles.” 
(April.) 
“The Canvas 
(April.) 


(April.) 
By Mrs. L. Lockhart Lang. 


Door.” By Miss Mary Farley Samborn. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
» BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordinary COFFEE. 


e Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks : 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


ight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
he poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
ted to. the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
rustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident.in.the dis- 
ict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
ham isthe. Chairman. 


'The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
ance Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 





THE ACADEMY 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 
AND ART 


A WEEKLY 
SCIENCE 


PRICE THREEPENCE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 


Inland, 15s. post free ; Foreign & Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 





This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Pudlisher of 
Tue ACADEMY, 63, LincoLn’s INN FIELDS, W.C. 


To 











Please serdiwe the ACADEMY. for the next 


months. / enclose remittance'va ue eae 

























































Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List. 


Poems Written in Early Youth by George 
Meredith, including Poeme, 1851. Poems omitted from 
the later editions of “ Modern Love” and Scattered 
Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of ‘The Golden 
Days of the Renaissance in Rome,” &. Richly Illustrated. 
4to. 21s. net. 


“The author has produced a deeply int ing bec! + deli 
all lovers of art.'"~ Dally Telegraph. ereating beck, wh'ch will delight 


‘“‘Long may Professor Lanc’ani continue to write of Rome and the 
CGamragna, to describe their beauties.”"— Morning Post. 


The Life of Richara Brinstey Sheridan. 
By WALTER SICHEL, Author of “Emma Lady Hamil- 
ton.” In two volumes. Fully Illastrated. Demy 8vo. 
31s. 6d. net. 


“This is a great biography, and will: remain the classical, autbentic, un-- 
surpassable life of Sheridan."— Saturday Reriew. 


| A Cerman Pompadour. 

Being the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von. 
Graveuitz, Landofmeisterin of Wiirtemburg. By MARTE 
HAY. A New Edition. Demy 8vo 6s. 


’ 

Hogarth’s London: Pictures of the 
Manners of the Eighteenth Centary. By H. B. 
WHEATLEY, F.3.A. Fully Illustrated, 8vo. 21s, 6d. net.’ 

“A very storchouse of attractive information concerning the mannersrof 

. the eighteenth cencary, and also concerning Hoga th’s life and life wosk, 

} of whi. h the author shows « very keen and di cerning ay pr: ciatt n.” 

Mr. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK in the + ening Standard 


Why American Marriages Fail. 


A. A. ROGERS. Crown 8vo. Decorated Title, 4s. 6d. net. 


Hints for Lovers. 
By ARNOLD HAULTAIN. Crown 8vo. Parchment, 
gilt, 4a. 6d. net, Also in velvet Fersian, yapp edges, 
Loxed, 68. net, 


The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth: A 
Narrative in Contemporary Letters. By F. A. MUMBY, 
Editor of ‘The Letters of Literary Men.” With an 
Introduction by R..S RAI, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, @aford. With nun erons Portraits, Views and 
Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘“ The most interest rg book that has been put in my hands for a long 
time.’ —Saturday x view. 
“An exceed ngly interesting and attractive narrative.”—Glote. 


In the Border Country. 
By. JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON. With Illustrations: 
a he End Papers by C. E. PECK. Crown &vo. 
3s. Od. net. 


The Book of Cupid: An Anthology from 
the Engiieh Poets. With an Introduction by HENKY 
NEW BOLT, and Nlustrations by the Lady HYLTON, 
Crown 8vo. 42, 6d. net. 
“Ore of the daintiest of recent Anthologies.”—Sa¢field Daily Teleg aph, 
“A charming Anthology, very carefally welected,”"— Westminster Gazette 


Warriors of Old Japan. 

: By YI THEODORA OZAKI. — Titustrated 
Japanese Prints. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 6s. net. 

“A warm welcome should be accorded to the new volame of. stories by: 
Madame Ozaki, author of ‘ Jhe Japanese Fairy Book. Wortty in every: 
Tee pect of its fascinating precursor isthe taatefully produced voiun.e. ome 


of the stories are full of pathos and touched with delicate fancy. 
—wHestminster Gazettes 























from 





Farming It. 
By HENRY A. SHUTE, Author of “The Real Diary of: 
a Real Boy,’ &c. With Illustrations and cover design by. 
REGINALD BIRCH Crown 8vo. 5s. 


catheter hada did pee ahie 
The Classical Moralists. Selections from 
the Creat Au horsin.the History of Ethics from Soorates- 
to Martineau. Conrpiled by BENJAMIN KAND, Ph.D, 
Editor of ** Modern Classical Philesophers.” Medium 8vo. 
lve. 6d net. : % 


London Life of Yesterday. . 
By ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT, MA. LL.D. 
(Cantab.) ; Author of The Vagabond in Literature, Se, 

8vo. net. : ; 
ss cot full es ae whch holds the attention.°— Westminster 

Orr TT woh Jove Londen as Londen dese: ves to be loved will be grateful to * 

him.” — Rad : 


CONSTABLE & CO Ltd: 10 Grange Street WiC 
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art JOHN LANE’S BOOKS raver 


A NEW BOOK FROM WALTER CRANE 


THE SONG OF SIXPENCE 
PICTURE BOOK 
By WALTER CRANE. 4s. 6d. 
Containing SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE, 
_PRINCE8S BELLE ETOILE, AN ABC OF OLD 
FRIENDS. Each, separately, 18. each, with New 
Cover and End Papers, uniform with the rest of Mr. 
Walter Cranes Toy Books. 
“We are glad to welcome this reissue of three of Mr. Crane's 
unsurpassable picture-books for the young.”—Athen@um. 
THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR FOR 1910 
Invented by VERNON HILL. A Series of 12 Designs 
descriptive of the Months, together with a Cover and 
Title-page. Folio, 8! inches by 12 inches, 8s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF SATYRS 
By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. Large folio. 21s. net, 
** These vigorous nen ink designs are interest 
oduces str! fking oftects by sudden co contrasts: : 
@ is full of curiecs pot i 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 
NEW POEMS 
a WILLIAM WATSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
a Limited Edition of 75 Copies on Japanese 
; Hand Made Vellum. &1 1s. net. 
“Ifa t is to be judged by his power of interpreting the dreams 
and id of his: rel ws, then Mr. Watson must stand in a high 
place."—Athenau: 
NEW POEMS. 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 
“His hand has lost nothing of ite cunning.”— Daily Telegragh, 


BIOGRAPHY 


DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 
By A.M.BROADLEY. With an Essay Introductory 
by THOMAS SECCOMBE. With upwards of 60 Illus- 
trations, 1 in Colour, 1 in Photogravure. Paid 8v0. 
nek, 
= ar Thome: Sccoombe is'p probably | the he nose gates entertaining wiiter 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 
A Biography. By LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 
Puvtogravures and numerous other Illustrations. 2 
vols. “Demy 8v0, 25s. net. 


“Mr. Melville is certainly an enthusiast, and his zeal has made 
him seek Thackerayana in all possible places. ae 

of the novelist’s life will be found at ope int interesti 

The thoroughness with which the work has 
gathered from the fact that pele Cait 
close upon thirteen hundred items. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: 
a Biographical Study 
Ls EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure 
rontispiece and numerous other Blewwep nora 
s. net 


‘Asa designer 


5s. net. 


8vo. 
“Mr, Ceawanl Hutton has written by far the Lars book in our lan- 


ma theme as attractive in itself as an history. 
htful iapacheti is quick and it paren’ It 


ann it Seow fll ght apon 8 a chan, 
jography is one of those reconstructions ‘which 
are in themselves a revelation,”—Observer. 
math EDGEWORTH & HER CIRCLE IN THE 
ath of Bonaparte and Bourbon 
JONSTANCE HILL. With numerous Iilustra- 
Dns by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions of 
Contemporary Portraits, &e. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 
“A new book by Miss Constance Hill is a sheer delight; ne ene 
has a prettier touch in the re-creation of period.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


MADAME DE MAINTENON 
Her Life and Times, 1685-1719 
By C.C. DYSON. With a Lata Hebd 
and 16 Black-and-White Ilustr 


Sad Cant a lively and entertaining manner Mrs, Dyson relates _ e ehap- 
ters of this wouderfal sto: e Wi ith ic touch ‘he deplete 
Hfe at the Court of Le by Monarque. he trations 
volume are excellent.”—Deily Chrontote. 


t ise del 


Google 


phy zits rtloulace | 


THE SOUL OF A TURK 
Rooord of a Trip to Baghdad. | By Mrs. DE BUNSEN. 
ull-page us! ions. Demy 8v 
10s. 6d. net. 


“The most delightful books are those which either depict the 
eharacter of men and Mop or those which reveal the personality 


“This delightful book ‘ full of rewd observations « 
whole book is full ef charm and anight a thoneea, 
SEEKERS IN SICILY 

Being a Quest for Pi hone by Jane and Peri; 

Done into the Vernacular by ELIZABETH B 

and ANNE HOYTE. With 8 Fall- 

and numerous decorations. Crown 8v0. 


LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM, 
With Rifle and Camera 
By Captain F. A. DICKINSON, D.C.L.1. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER 
HUKCHILL, M.P. With numerous Illustrations 
aioe by the “Anthor. Uniform with “Bi 
Shooting in the Equator.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6 net. 
° reaily informing book, aod ef the photosraphe it can ealy & be maid 
that they are wholly beautifal"—Pall Mell Gass 
BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 40 Illustrations 
by OTTO HULBACH, and a Map. Crown big 3 
n 
“Am excellent, chatty, and picturesque travel | companion. 


tetica. 

LAND 

Illustrations 
5s. net. 


FICTION 


THE DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF 
MAURIN 


By JEAN AICARD. sO ere 


“ Maarin isa 
tm Provence. . 


GERMAINE 
By H.C. ged sleinca 
* From its frst this 
vitality and individuality. tat 
THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
sf By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. a 
an endlessly pried Cesare of the ‘petty side oe Te eS 
TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 


By W. 8. JACKSON, Author of “ Nine Points of the 
wr? 
“Sparkling and incisive. . . 


THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN McAULAY. 
“‘A brilliant towr de ferce.”—Athsnaum, | 
THE ODD MAN 
By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, 


cenit ee meces refreshing and samating ‘books that we Reve reed 
for some months. wee Atbook to put'on obe’s shelves. 


ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 
NOW READY—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
LILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 


the 10th Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
hs orks of Anatole France in English 
PUBLISHED.—“ The White Stone,” “ Thats,” * Bal- 
thasar,” ‘‘The Well of St. Clare,” ‘The Garden of 
E icuras,” ‘The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 
other of Pearl,” ‘The Red Lily,” “ Merrie Tales 
of Jacques Tournebroche.” 


pickens the reader with its Intense 


» Und tertal be 
nn ee 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
BRITISH pence neues ie THEE Maron cemmine 


By.the Kev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A: Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


| 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. a 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. 8. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to , 
the Land Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2a 6d. ae) 


LIFE AS SERVICE. 


Some Chapters on rok ciciasly. Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. . 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 67. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. : 


: By the Ven. ARCHDEACON DO , D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBU RY. 
i Second Edition. Revised and le With many IJlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 75.) Compositicns illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Iniperial 8vo. Published at £12 128, and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s. Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND. LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. py. c. piIxcues, LLD., 


M.R.A.8. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


Cuurcn Times.—‘* Dr. Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject.” 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND. ou HE. NEW TESTAMENT. catanchester Cathedral 


Lectures, 1907). By the Rev. R. » Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity i in the 
University 4 pe Fellow of King’ 8 POOR, Medea “small post 8vo, eloth boards, 2s 


ALCUIN OF YORK. 


By the Right Rev. G. F, BROWNE, D D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Hlustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, Se. 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ, Four Lectures delivered in St. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 80, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” “AND THE VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 
By the Rev. Professor A. H.SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


LonD oN QUARTERLY REVIEW.—‘‘ The seventh edition, revised, of Dr. Sayce’s ‘Higher Criticism’ is sure of a warm welcome ; itis a book of 
the greatest interest and importance. 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, —Rhind Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H.SAYCE. New Evlition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth toards, 5s. 
CHURCH QUARTERLY RkvIkw.—" bs is a book of the greatest interest and Ete for Bible students.” 


EGYPT AND ) WESTERN A ASIA IN JHE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


Bel S.A. and H. R, » of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 

3 Soin NS nell 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 

Q@vaR.iAN.— In a sumptuous volume of 470 pages Messrs. King and Hall inform the lay reader of the more important additions which hav 
been made to our knowledge of the ancient eat in the course of the las: few years. The book we have react with the keenest interest.’ ® 





THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST.. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. MCCLURE, Each volume, 
contains Maps, coloured Platcs, and numerous other lilustrations. 


Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. : 
Volume I. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s.; ; halt. moroceo, 480, 
Volume II. The Struggle of the Nations» Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s. ; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the oleh 850 B.C.—330 B.C. 258,; half-morccco, 50s. 


S. P. C. K. | ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. | 


‘The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary. in the World. . 


Now enlarged by & Snpplementary. Volume, making Eight Volumes in all. A work of reference to the worst in the 
English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Profunciation, and Use, Consisting of 6,110 pages, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,600 words, and is. iNustrated by Coloured Flates and over 3,000 Wood Engravinge ‘and 
Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth; 355 ; hale tonesn 428. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMB separately, cloth, 10s. 6d. ; 3 half-bound. 12s. 


. London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43, oes Victoria Street, EC. | Brighton :.129, North £treet. 
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H®*F* SOTHBRAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLEKS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 

BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 


140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 








B00KS. ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
ard RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert k finder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Salvable Books for others 
sele from my various Liste. Special List 
of 2,000 Books [ joularly want post free.— 
ED W. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14 16, John 
Bright St., Birmingham. Jane Austen's Novels, 
coloured plates, 10 vols., 358. net, for 21s, 
Soton’s Old English Porcelain, £2 12s. 6d., for 
35s. Bartholomew's Survey Gazetteer British 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PIOOADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 





Speciality »—Brench Tilustrated Beoks of the 
eg! rent Century amd Modern French EDITIONS 


*.* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kind Y reperting same to me. 
Ra jooks and MSS. now ready. 


Cry SERVIOH COMMISSION. 


E, 7: BOTTOM & OO., 
: BOOKSELLERS, Xe. 
32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINE3, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 


accurately done. 





biton, S.W. 


“SCORPIO.” 


«s, . , . He prides himself on the fact that he tsa hard and terrible 
hitter. Indeed, he assures us that he has come to the conclaston that you can 
at @ Wicked man ‘to sleep’ with a sonnet In pretty much the same way that 
a prize-fighter ruts his opponent to sleep with a finished blow. And uot only 
does mr. Chaloner believe in what we may term the sonnetorial fist, but he 
Dalleves also In whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book is deorated with 
ap angry-looking seven-thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Sorpio.’ 
80 that when we look to the fair pa-e Itself we know what toexpect. Ncorare 
we disappointe!. Mr. Cualoner goes to the opera. Being a good poet, he 
immediately writes a sonnet about It, the which, however, he calls ‘ fhe Devil's 
Tlorgeshoe.’ We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom {t may concern :— 
‘A tecund sight for a plilosopher— 
Rich as Golconda’s mine in lessons rare— 
That gem-bedizen’d ~ horse-shoe ” at th’ Opera, 
Replete wth costly bags and matrons fair ! 
His votaresses doth Mammon there array, 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face! 




















PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


‘Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


PECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








Mr. THOMAS BURT, M.P.: 


“Bookman! That is a very interesting 
interview in the March 


BOOK MONTHLY, 


with the new ‘Father’ of the House of 


Commons.” 


Lord Morley once said to his friend, 
“Burt, where did you get your literary 
This article goes far to give=the 


style?” 
answer. 
The “Book Moothly" is published by 


Sampkin, Marshal', & Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court, E.C., and costs 6s. 


Google 


Isles, 17s. 6d. net, for 5s. 6d. Rh--ad’s Stafford- 
shire Pots and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 


ee 
Thy Paw BES promptly and 

10d. per 1.000 words. 
apenas and references. — Address Miss 
ER, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 


Figuratively speaking. we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Chaloner steps forward as the champion of Shakespeare's memory, ana lands, with 
the force of a John L. Sullivan, upon ih? point of the jaw of Mr. G. B. SHAW, owing to the latter's impertinent comments upon Shakespeare. 
(Delivered. poat-pald on receipt of two dollars, by regiatered mail, to PALMETTO PRESS, Roanoake Rapids, North Carolina, U.S.A.) 











FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
CARTOGRAPHERS IN THE HYDROGRAPHIC 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ADMIRALTY (17-25); 
2ND JUNE. 
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SONNETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 
“The City of the Soul.” Feap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 











The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplictty, both in the similes \ 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part \; 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” | 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudencss in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Dou las has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overluadiang his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure tn them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall inty meiliflwous banality, Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon if 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several ef them will stand on their 
| pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This isa high encomium , but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them, All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them postry, 
“The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” d 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by was of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred D ugias are of singularly high mevit. They have quite 
a Shakespercan lalance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compac'ness and 
sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Mr. Ivor Guesr the other day took his seat in the House 





of Lords under the style and title of Lord Ashby St. 
Legers. Tue Acapemy is pleased to congratulate him on 
his elevation to the peerage, and we feel sure that Lord 
Ashby St. Legers will not be disposed to quarrel with us 
if we venture to take the honour done to him chiefly as 
a compliment for the great services which he has rendered 
to the nation by his formation of the Men’s League for 
Opposing Woman’s Suffrage. This is not to say that 
Lord Ashby St. Legers has not been a very faithful friend 
and supporter of the Liberal party. From our point of 
view he has been a great deal too friendly and too faithful 
to that party at a time when it has thrown over all its 
best traditions and sacrificed all the principles of honest 
government to its own selfish ends. But the fact remains 
that the only conspicuous public work which Lord Ashby 
St. Legers has done is the inception and the organisation 
of the League with which his name is so honourably con- 
nected. This is a circumstance upon which his lordship 
is entitled heartily to congratulate himself. In years to 
come, when the present Government will merely be 
remembered with disgust and-contumely as the most 
corrupt, dishonest, and unscrupulous Government that 
has ever held office since the days of Cromwell, he will 
be able to say with satisfaction, “Tt is true that I was 
made a peer by Mr. Asquith’s discredited party ; but my 
claims to a peerage were not founded on considerations 
of party politics.” And this will be a very useful repartee 
to keep in reserve for the time when his eldest son is 
old enough to question him as to the genesis of the new 
family honours. Meanwhile, we may note with satisfac- 
tion that, as a result of the efforts of Tue Acapemy and 
the Men’s League for Opposing Woman's Suffrage on the 
one hand, and the efforts of the friends and supporters of 
the Woman's Suffrage Movement, including Lady Grove 
and Lady MacLaren, on the other, the woman’s suffrage 
movement appears to be about as dead as the Budget, 
which only goes to show what can be done by firmness, 
qualified with kindness. 





Google 


We take the following singular paragraph from the cur- 
rent issue of the British Weekly :— 


The veteran publisher, Mr. Henry Holt, of New 
York, has been drawing a gloomy picture of the pub- 
lishing business as it exists to-day. He says that the 
old spirit of co-operation, self-restraint, and self- 
respect that once marked publishers is now dead. 
But another publisher writes that things are better 
now than they were in the old time. Publishers are 
more friendly and considerate of each other’s interests, 
and come more frequently together than they did in 
the past. I suppose Mr. Holt refers to the rule which 
is said to have obtained at one time, that no publisher 
should interfere with authors doing business with 
another publishing house, or attempt to lure them 
But this is a state of things I have not known. 
If it ever existed, it could hardly have survived the 
literary agent. 


away. 


The be-knighted gentleman who wrote this paragraph is 
evidently quite unable to see beyond the length of his 
nose. In point of fact, when Mr. Holt says that “the 
old spirit of co-operation, self-restraint, and self-respect 
that once marked publishers is now dead,” he is speaking 
the truth, and speaking important truth. There was a 
time when the publisher had a respect for himself and a 
respect for his imprimatur. He would not lend his mame 
to the title-pages of improper or ill-written books; he 
would have nothing to do with shady authors; his adver- 
tising was honest and his dealings were straightforward 
and above-board. Nowadays the old tradition is almost 
forgotten. Even the houses which do strive to conduct 
their business in a dignified way are compelled to make 
sacrifices to the spirit of the moment, both as regards their 
choice of authors and their methods of advertising. The 
result to letters is, of course, calamitous. The standards 
of literary decency have been degraded and criticism hes 
become a farce. The publisher will not advertise unless 
his wares are puffed; he declines to look at an author 
from any point of view but the point of view of sales, and 
he is simply eaten up and destroyed with the “com- 
mission” principle of publishing, which means that he 
will publish anything provided the author chooses to pay 
a fancy price for the job. And as for one publisher luring 
an author away from another publisher, we can only say 
that “luring” is out of the question. Any person who is 
not more than gravel blind will not require to be very 
greatly lured from any publisher with whom he may have 
happened to have done business. We say it with regret, 
but it is nevertheless a fact, that to have dealings with 
the average modern publishing house is to humiliate one- 
self and to be a party to the degradation of letters, 


We notice that the benevolent Bottomley is out again 
with a purely disinterested offer to the silver public. In 
the current John Bull we are informed that “every John 
Bull reader may become a John Bull proprietor,” and 
that, with a view to this proprietorship, “Mr. Bottomley 
has arranged to sub-divide a limited number of shares 
into half-crown certificates to be issued among our 
readers.” It is to be hoped that Bottomley’s admirers 
will hurry up with their half-crowas. And it is also to 
be hoped that when these shares are issued there will be 
no “chaos in the transfer department of the company,” 
such as led to the duplication and reduplication of shares 
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in ‘the Joint Stock Trust, of which Bottomley’ was the 
chairman. Here is a passage from Mr. Justice Swinfen 
Eady’s judgment in an action which was tried before 
him so recently as October, 1909:— 


The defendants called evidence to show that there 
was something like chaos in the transfer department 
of the company (the Joint Stock Trust and Finance 
Corporation, Limited), that the intemperance of a 
certain portion of the staff led to confusion, and 
that with regard to the allottees who were paid in 
full for their shares, and whose certificates had been 
duly signed and sealed, if these certificates had not 
been forwarded to the allottees, the numbers of the 
shares were regarded by the staff, with the full 
approbation of the chairman of the company (Bot- 
tomley) as available for any purpose. Even if this 
view were correct, the same numbers could not be 
used more than once; and I have already pointed out 
that in the cases where share certificates were not 
actually obtained by the original allottees, Thierry, 
Ansell, Lever, and Joynson already held certificates 
for shares bearing the same numbers when Lewis 
executed the transfers. 


The moral is obvious. Bottomley promises further par. 
ticulars next week. “Inthe meantime,” he says, “tell all 
your friends about the matter.” Which is rather rich. 
We shall look to see the Guardian giving Bottomley's 
half-crown movement a kindly paragraphio send-off. 


We note that Mr. Peter Keary, or Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
M.P., or whoever is responsible for the publication of that 
weird periodical entitled M.A.P., has failed to apologise 
for libelling Mr. T. W. H. Crosland in a recent issue of 
M.A.P. The position is somewhat singular, inasmuch as 
the solicitors of M.A.P. have handed over to Mr. Cros- 
land’s solicitors a cheque for damages, and they have also 
paid the costs. They seem to be under the impression 
that it is our business to write an apology for them. We 
are not in the habit of writing apologies for anybody, 
and we are certainly not going to begin by obliging Mf.4.P. 
M.A.P. must apologise according to the terms of their 
own offer of settlement, and if they do not do it pretty 
quickly we shall take such steps as we may be advised. 
If they imagine that they can get out of their difficulty 
by mere money payments they make a great mistake. 


The following letter, which has been addressed by the 
secretary of the Society of Authors to the Editor of the 
Publishers’ Circular, speaks for itself :— 


Dear S1e,—I see in your issue of March 12 that 
you have added a note to your correspondent’s article 
on the Annual General Meeting of the Royal Literary 
Fund with regard to Sir Alfred Bateman’s story about 
the publisher who bought the copyright of a novel 
for £15, and desired nine other novels from the same 
author on onerous terms. You state as follows :— 
“We venture to say that if the story of that wicked 
author-grinding publisher were sifted it would prove 
‘all my eye and Betty Martin.’” I beg to inform 
you that I hold, at the offices of this Society, the letter 
containing the offer to which Sir Alfred Bateman 
refers, and it is possible the full terms of the proposed 
contract may be published some time in The Author. 
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The Editor of the Publishers’ Circular appends ‘a footnote 
in which he says that “it would be interesting to know 
how many words these ten novels were to average.” We 
have not seen the agreement which the secretary of the 
Society of Authors holds, but we should like to wager that 
if the number of words to be contained in the novels is 
specified, the figures will not greatly help the Editor of 
the Publishers’ Circular in his valiant defence of the trade 
out of whose patronage he gets his living. It is common 
knowledge that full length novels have been, and are, pur- 
chased out and out for sums ranging between fifteen and 
twenty-five pounds. Sometimes, and by way of saving his 
face, a publisher making such a bargain will arrange with 
the author that a further twenty pounds or so is to be 
paid in the event of a novel reaching a second editior 
for a sale of such and such a number of thousands. But 
the publisher makes this arrangement with his tongue in 
his cheek, knowing full well that he will make his first 
edition just large enough to meet a possible demand, 
and that when he has cleared off his first edition and 
made his profit, he will report the book out of print 
sooner than speculate again. We had lately reported to 
us in this office a case of an author who entered into an 
agreement with a publisher for the production of a work 
other than fiction, the terms being that on the first 
thousand copies the author was to receive no royalty what- 
ever, but that if a second thousand were called for he was 
to receive a royalty of so much per cent. The publisher 
printed and disposed of exactly one thousand copies of 
ihe book, and he must have made a handsome profit on 
the transaction; but he declines to print a further edition 
because, as he very prettily puts it, he “might lose money 
over it.” We suppose that the publishing trade at large 
will applaud this gentleman’s attitude ag the attitude of a 
sagacious and entirely honest commercial man. At the 
same time there can be no getting away from the fact that 
the author of the book is morally entitled either to the 
publication of a further edition or to some sort of an 
honorarium on the thousand copies which have been sold. 
The publisher obtained the book gratis from the author 
on the plea that the publication of such books was a risk, 
and that he might sell only a very few copies. He has 
sold one thousand copies, less review copies, and the 
author has not received a penny piece for his work. 


It is interesting to note that the Pall Mall Gazette, 
which as all the world knows is the property of Mr. 
William Waldorf Astor, a wealthy but otherwise undis- 
tinguished American, referring to the recent debate in 
the House of Lords, has come to the conclusion that “it 
is scarcely necessary to refer to the arguments of the 
small and eccentric minority, which are drawn from the 
thinking habits and attitudes of a bygone day, and which 
have plainly no weight in the deliberations of the House 
as a body.” It is instructive to recall that the attitude 
taken up by the Pall Mall Gazette over the religious 
education question was precisely the same as the attitude 
which it now takes up over the question of the hereditary 
principle in the House of Lords. The Pall Mall Gazette 
was just as full of scorn for the views of what it supposed 
to be a negligible minority who declined to give up their 
rights to have their children educated in the religion 
of their fathers, and who declined, in a matter of such 
great importance, to be overruled by the cowardly and 
treacherous counsel of the archbishops and bishops who 
were ready, for a consideration, to betray the Church to 
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her enemies, as it is now for the minority who hold to 
their hereditary rights. The violence of the denunciations 
made by the Pall Mall Gazette against the minority on 
‘the education question was only equalled by the startling 
rapidity with which Mr. Astor’s brainless and witless 
publication came round to the other side when it found 
that that side was after all the winning one. History will 
probably once more repeat itself; but in the meanwhile 
it is a matter for astonishment that the anomalous im- 
pudence of Mr. Astor’s position as the owner of a London 
newspaper with a large circulation should have for so 
many years escaped criticism. Surely there is no other 
country in the world whose inhabitants would complacently 
allow a foreigner to own a leading metropolitan daily news- 
paper and to lecture them on questions which concern 
the working of their own constitution as established by 
law for a great many centuries. 


We are an easy-going | 


people, far too easy-going in fact, otherwise Mr. Astor | 


and the Pall Mall Gazette would have been sent about 
their business a long while ago. 


The proprietor of the Globe, who is Mr. Hildebrand 
Harmsworth, has just devised a very ingenious and very 
Harmsworthian method of increasing the circulation of 
his paper. He now brings out every day an early 
edition of the Globe, which is described as a “ten a.m. 
edition.” Unwary members of the public who buy copies 
of the ten a.m. edition of, say, March 22, will be dis- 
agreeably startled to find that the issue of March 22 
is simply an exact reproduction of the evening edition 
of the Globe of March 21, with the exception that in 
the middle of the paper there is inset a page of 
sporting intelligence relating chiefly to racing and the 


prognostications of a gentleman who writes under the | 


name of “Magpie.” We have nothing whatever to say 
against “ Magpie,” nor is there the smallest impropriety 
in the desire of the Globe to ingratiate itself with the 
sporting section of the community. But we are strongly 
of opinion that for Mr. Harmsworth to sell this edition 
without giving any kind of indication to intending pur- 
chasers that it is merely a reproduction of last night’s 
Globe, with one sporting page thrown in, is most improper, 
and is calculated to deceive the public into buying some- 
thing which may be quite different from what they imagine 
they are buying. We ourselves not later than Tuesday 
last saw this ten a.m. edition of the Globe purchased and 
paid for from a station bookstall by an old and highly 
respectable looking lady of some eighty summers. Of 
course, it is just barely possible that the old lady in question 
was panting for information about “ Magpie’s” “ starred 
final,” or whatever he calls it. On the other hand, it is 
exceedingly probable that when she purchased a Globe 
dated last Tuesday she was quite unaware that she was 
buying Monday’s Globe with a sporting page thrown in. 
The proprietor of the Globe, if he takes our advice, will 
be careful in future to call his ten a.m. edition the “ sport- 
ing edition,” or to take some other measure which may do 


away with the unfortunate impression which is bound to | 


be created, that he is getting money out of the public 
under something very like false pretences. If he fails to 
take our advice he will probably get himself into serious 


trouble. 





Just as we are going to press we find that the proprietor 
of the Globe has actually done what we have suggested 
that he ought to do. The ten a.m. edition of the Globe now 
appears as “The Ten a.m. Sporting Edition.” Owing to 
the fact that Friday in this week is Good Friday, we have 
been obliged to go to press two days earlier than usual. 
Consequently we are unable to remove or modify the fore- 
going remarks, and we have only time to note with satis- 
faction that Mr. Harmsworth has for once in a way done 
the right thing without waiting until he was forced to 
do it. 
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MARCH 


The wold is cloven where the woods amass 

About the river in the still ravine, 

And make a winding blackness through the green 
And rounded uplands where the slow flocks pass 
Across the grey-walled spaces of sparse grass. 

Beiow there is no murmur, no stir seen 

Among the reeds and branches, and between 
The writhing stream scarce flaws its own smooth glass. 


But lo!—One treads in bright ways up the skies, 
Along the clouds’ cold pastures and bleached fells, 
And sports, drift-skirted, by long blue lagoons ; 
Who comes from where the darkness stricken dies ; 
And she has made of dawn’s low-lying dunes 
White gleaming tow’rs, dim snowy citadels. 





H. C. 


BLUE SKY FOR THE MOB 


AccorpinG to the Daily Telegraph the committee of 
“advanced Liberals,” which meets weekly at the House 
of Commons under the presidency of Sir Charles Dilke, 


is in a high state of elation, and interviewed after the 
| result of the Lords’ debate on Tuesday evening Sir Charles 


said : — 

“The production of the House of Lords resolutions 
has made an extraordinary difference. The sky is as 
blue as blue can be. All the difficulties of the last few 
weeks seem to be cleared away. I am an old Parlia 
mentary hand, and I am speaking rather of the 
opinion of others. I am myself a one-Chamber man. 
I am against an Upper House. Sir Edward Grey is 
for a strong Upper Chamber. These are only private 
opinions, and they are ruled out by the General 
Election, and by the Parliamentary situation. The 
only proposal before the election was Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s scheme for a limited Veto, and 
the Government resolutions are rather better than 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s. The question of 
reform appears to have been abandoned, and in every 
respect we have what we want.” 

This, of course, is very obvious talk, but we must 
nevertheless be thankful to the Daily Telegraph for pub- 
lishing to the world the opinion of such a recondite and 
admirable Radical as Sir Charles Dilke. “Blue sky” 
4 There can be no doubt that as a 
manufacturer of blue sky Lord Rosebery has_ out- 
Roseberyed himself. The resolution which the Lords 
dealt with on Tuesday evening was as follows :— 

That a necessary preliminary of reform and recon- 
stitution is the acceptance of the principle that the 
possession of a peerage should no longer of itself give 
the right to sit and vote in the House of Lords. 

There was a division after a certain amount of dis- 
cussion, and one hundred and seventy-five peers voted for 
the resolution, while a beggarly seventeen voted against it. 
For the benefit of posterity we set down the names of the 
solid seventeen who do not happen to be keen upon pro- 
viding blue sky for Demos at the cost of their own rights 
and the rights of their respective heirs. Here is the 


and “ What we want’! 


| list : — 


The Marquis of Ailesbury and the Marquis Hert- 
ford; Lord Bathurst, Lord Cathcart, Lord Halsbury, 
Lord Lovelace, Lord Galloway, Lord Wemyss, Lord 
Bagot, Lord Byron, Lord Crofton, Lord Killanin, 
Lord Leigh, Lord Mowbray, Lord Muncaster, Lord 
North, and Lord Templemore. 

The Duke of Marlborough was not able to be present, 
and neither was the Duke of Westminster. On the whole, 
therefore, it is pretty obvious that the wild men, of whom 
we hear so much from the mob “sporting” press, are 
pretty tame men when their own interests and rights 
happen to be concerned. At the first gentle tapping ‘of 
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the reformer on their gilded door they put up their hands | had suppressed the liberty of the Press; had coerced the 


and remark pleasantly: “It will not be necessary for you 
to shoot, kind gentlemen, the blue sky, and whatever else 
you may choose to require, are yours. The profound Lord 
Rosebery has advised us that the hereditary principle 
must go, and really it is not worth fighting about.” The 
mob press, of course, throws up its sweaty nightcap with 


delight, and the mob Government winks to itself and: 


says in its heart, “Sold again.” 


Meanwhile it behoves all persons who have an eye for ° 


the good government of the country to inquire what it is 
that “blue sky” and “all we want” really mean to the 
ardent persons who take their politics from the colleagues 
of “Captain Coe,” the emplovees of Messrs. Cadbury, and 
that dull diatribist, Robert Donald. Of course, these 
gentry will use up perches of cheap paper in telling their 
unwashed admirers that the sun is now about to shine with 
tremendous effulgence, and that by next Christmas, at 
any rate, poverty will have been abolished out of England, 
and every man of the right shade of Socialistic thinking 
will have heaps of money and plenty of beer, and need no 
longer dread hunger, disease, or the tax-gatherer. In 
point of fact, however, all that “blue sky ” means and all 
that “what we want” means, from Sir Charles Dilke’s 
point of view, and from Mr. Asquith’s point of view, 
not to mention the points of view of David, the hen-roost 
robber, and Winston, the Bowery pet, is the humiliation 
of the Lords, and thereafter a single chamber. The 
humiliation of the Lords is naturally a noble and exciting 
achievement, which will be particularly relished by David 
Lloyd George and relished with something of the savage 
joy that may be supposed to leap up in the breast of the 
burglar when he hears that his own special aversion in the 
way of policemen has come to some sort of grief. So far, 
and in view of what the Lords themselves have done to 
bring about their own ignominy, nobody will be hugely 
upset. 
another pair of horses. Lord Rosebery himself has been 
at pains to prove that single chamber government is not 
the kind of government which is likely to make for the 


satisfaction and contentment of the average Englishman. — 


Lord Rosebery reminded the assembled peers that four 
years of single chamber, even with a Cromwell at the 
helm, was quite sufficient for the plain household English- 
man. Lord Rosebery, however, omitted to explain why 
this was so, and he also omitted to draw the 
parallels which exist between the England which had 
single chamber government in Cromwell's time and the 
England which is supposed to yearn for a single chamber 
government in the ignominious day of Asquith, Dilke, and 
Bottomley. He did not tell the Peers that it was during 
those four years of rule by single chamber that the naval 
supremacy of this country was so gravely imperilled that 
Van Tromp was able to boast that he had taken his ships 
up the Thames with s broom fixed to his mast’s head; he 
did not remind us that one of the very first acts of Crom- 
well’s singte chamber was the abolition of trial by jury 
and the substitution for the ordinary judicial system of a 
High Court or Star Chamber, which practically placed 
the justice of the country at the disposal of a handful of 
single chamber democrats. He failed also to tell us that 
Cromwell’s single chamber did all that lay in its power 
te: destroy the liberty of the press, and the right of plain 
speaking, and that it anticipated the Budget of David 
Lloyd George to the extent of passing a Confiscation Act 
by which a matter of nearly a hundred estates were appro- 
priated aad sold without a shilling of compensation to 
the rightful owners. And he failed, further, to tell us 


that in the end Cromwell himself had to put an end to the | 


single chamber “ prating,” and to smash up his beautiful 
parliament with the assistance of the rude soldiery who 
were bidden to “take away that bauble” and who cleared 
out the single chamber in pretty mueh the same manner 
as w force of police might clear out an illicit club. 

As a writer in the Fortnightly Review remarks, “ ior 
feur years an uncontrotled House of Conmmons had 
destroyed English justice, annulling the Habeas Corpus ; 
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The single chamber aspiration, however, is quite , be-mad 
betraved Demos that it is his blessed part to be ruled, 





freedom of individuals; had failed to provide a navy 
capable of protecting either our shores at home or our 
commerce abroad ; had witnessed the indelible disgrace of 
an enemy’s fleet commanding the Channel; had produced 
the wilda:t examples of fanatical legislation.” The sky 
is very blue, and history would appear to be about to 
repeat itself once again. Imagine, if you can, an uneon- 
trolled Government of demagogues and pettifogging 
solicitors and shady company-promoters, and Lloyd 
Georges, and Winston Churchills, and Charles Dilkes, 
with Robert Donald to inspire them, and Rowntree, 
Massingham, and the cheerful and modest Rosebery to 
bless them and approve them. Where would England be? 
Could she last the four years that she managed to weather 
when the Man with the Wart was alive? We should give 
her eighteen months in which to go utterly bankrupt and 
become an appanage of Germany. The mob never could, 
never can, and never will rule, and one chamber always 
means and always has meant the mob. When the mob 
steps in, justice and liberty and plain-dealing step out. 
Lord Rosebery may figure himself as the Cromwell of the 
situation; possibly he hopes that in four years’ time he 
will be bidding the Tower Hamlets Militia to “take away 
that bauble.” But Lord Rosebery is no Cromwell; for 
he possesses neither the parts nor the piety. We will 
give him the credit to suppose that he may be playing for 
peace and quietness; his desire and the desire of the 
peers who went into the division lobby with him may be 
for repose. But well though himself and his misguided 
following may repose in the immediate time, “in the end 
it is not well.” Demos does not hesitate to teli you that 
unless his sky is made blue and he can have what he 
wants there will be civil war. Lord Rosebery and the 
House of Lords should not shiver and quake and blench 
at the prospect. Thev should face it for what it is 
worth, and teach this be-maddened, and be-fuddled, and’ 


and that England can always find him stout rulers when 
the need arises. 


THE REAL MAC BETH 


Tuoveu it is true that a masierpiece such as Shakespeare’s 
“Mac Beth” must be considered altogether apart from the 
historical structure on which it rests, yet it is surely per- 
missible to express a pious wish that the various historical 
events and personages compassed by that stupendous work 
had been more agreeable to historical fact than we there 
discover them to be. Besides, is there not something to be 
said from the point of view of the shades of those who, 
by reason of the exercise of Shakespeare’s talent, have 
fallen victims, as it were, to the dramatist’s pen, and whose 
characters and exploits have been misrepresented by 
reason of that popularity to which both have attained, 
largely because of the exercise of the Shakespearean 
genius! : 
Shakespeare based his Tragedy of Mac Beth on Hollin- 
shed's Mistury of Scotland, who, in turn, based his 
chronicles on the fabulous writings of Bocce and other 
medieval writers. Thus, the historical source of the 
tragedy is tainted from the first, a circumstance which is 
rendered the more regrettable from the purely historical 
point of view, when we remember that the dramatist him- 
self, following the almost universal rule of his kind, took 
considerable liberties with the already highly faulty his- 
torical structure on which his play is based. The dramatic 
Mac Beth must, therefore, for ever remain a separate 
creation from the true historical personage. Doubtless, 
Shakespeare was well within his rights, as dramatist, in 
altering the Mac Bethian conception, even as he received 
it from the later medieval chroniclers. Consequently, it 
is not with anv desire of finding fault with that conception 
that I pen these few lines. I merely desire to point 
out the difference between the creation of Shakespeare and 





the chroniclers and the actual maw. It is for the public 


to appreciate the difference between the one and the other. 
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The Scottish form of the name Mac Beth is Mac 
Bheatha, which, being interpreted, means “ Son-of-Life.” 
Mac Bheatha is not a surname, as many suppose, but a 
sobriquet or nickname, surnames in the modern sense 
being unknown in Scotland when Mac Beth was alive, 
and Christian names, though numerous, were not yet 
universal. The parentage of Mac Beth was distinguished. 
His father was Mac Thionnlaidh (Mac Finlay) Mormaor 
(ie., sub-king) of Moray, a province which, under the 
Celtic system of government then established in Scotland, 
shared with Atholl the right to alternate succession to 
the high-throne of Scotland. The right in question had 
been transferred from the great Provinces in general 
(of which there were originally probably seven) to these 
two great houses, in the following manner. When 
Malcolm IT. died (1005-1034), the direct male line of 
Kenneth Mac Alpin (first King of Scots and Picts) became 
extinct. Malcolm left a daughter called Boedhe, who 
married and left a daughter named Gruag, the “Lady 
Mac Beth” of Shakespeare's immortal tragedy. Gruag 
married, firstly, Gille-Comgain of the princely House of 
Moray ; but, on his death by violence in 1029, she married 
Mac Beth Mac Finlay (/.e., Mac Beth the son of Finlay: 
Shakespeare’s hero, or, rather, “ villain”), who had suc- 
ceeded her first husband, and his own cousin, in the 
Principality of Moray. Gruag, however (whose name is, 
apparently, a verbal tribute to the beauty and abundance 
of ber locks), had a son called Laoghlach by her first 
husband, Gille-Comgain, and of this youth Mac Beth then 
became the guardian. So that, during the former’s 
minority, Mac Beth represented in his own person by 
reason of his guardianship, as well as in virtue of the 
right of his wife, Gruag, the claims of the House of 
Moray to the high-throne of Scotland. Upon the death of 
Mac Beth, Laoghlach actually succeeded his erstwhile 
guardian upon the throne of Scotland ; and as the “ Lulach 
the simple or Foolish” of the later Norman chroniclers, 
reigned for a few brief months, falling eventually by the 
assassin’s hand in the neighbourhood of Strathbogie in 
the modern county of Aberdeenshire. 

The claims of the great rival House of Atholl can be 
stated with equal brevity, and with, I hope, a correspond- 
ing degree of lucidity. The late King, Malcolm IL, left 
a daughter called Beathac, the senior of the above-men- 
tioned Gruag by a few years. This Beathac—a name 
which has been Englished “ Beatrice ’—married Crinan, 
lay abbot of Dunkeld, and head of the Atholl family. The 
issue of this marriage was Duncan—Shakespeare’s Duncan 
—who, as heir and successor to his grandfather, 
Malcolm II., was placed by the latter, during the King’s 
own lifetime, over the dependent Principality of Strath- 
Clyde. Mac Beth, consequently, was Duncan's rival, 
during the minority of Laoghlach at all events; and 
though, after the succession of Duncan to the high-throne 
of Scotland, he appears to have at first co-operated with 
the Sovereign in his northern wars against the Norwegians, 
who were then infesting the sea-boards of Scotland, and 
even in possession of considerable settlements on the main- 
land, yet his secret animosity or treachery were but wait- 
ing the formation of a favourable conjuncture in which 
to declare themselves, with disastrous results to the King. 

The Duncan of history would appear to have been a 
well-meaning, amiable youth. His military qualifications, 
however, judging by their results, were slender. His arms 
against the English were by no means crowned with 
success ; and when he turned his attention to his northern 
enemies, the Norwegians, disaster and defeat here also 
dogged his footsteps. Leading a large and powerful army 
against their leader, Thorfin, Duncan sustained a crushing 
defeat at Burghead, on the Moray Firth. His “ Dux,” or 
commander-in-chief, on this oceasion was Mac Beth, who, 
as ruler of the Principality of Moray, was necessarily 
greatly interested in securing the defeat of the Scandi- 
navian host. It may be, however, that Mac Beth's 
presence at the head of the Royal army was in itself a 
contributing cause to the disaster which Duncan sustained. 
However that may be, certain it is that when the King 
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fled south from the field of battle, Mac Beth accompanied 
him in his flight. At the “Smith’s bothy,” near Elgin, 
nevertheless, the youthful King was done to death; and, 
as Marianus, a contemporary authority, states that he 
was slain a duce suo, it is highly probable that it was 
Mac Beth’s own hand which dealt the fatal blow. 

Though the period in which Mac Beth lived has been 
much misrepresented by Shakespeare, it cannot be said 
that he has aspersed the character of the monarch himself. 
There are good grounds for believing that it was the 
ambitious Moray ruler who was responsible for the murder 
of Gille Comgain, Gruag’s first husband; and that 
Laoghlach, her son, did not share the same fate at the same 
hands, must be ascribed to motives of self-interest rather 
than to any promptings of humanity on Mac Beth’s part. 
The preservation of Laoghlach’s life was a necessary pawn 
in the complicated and devious game of statecraft which 
Mac Beth aspired to play. 

The historical Mac Beth was a good and able monarch, 
and under his rule, according to a contemporary Gaelic 
poem, the country flourished exceedingly. He appears to 
have retained his popularity with his Celtic subjects 
down to the day of his death, which happened near 
Lumphannan, a small village in Aberdeenshire. His 
forces had been routed by Malcolm III. (Duncan’s son) 
and Earl Siward of Northumbria; and, fleeing over the 
chain of hills which terminate in the Grampians proper, 
he was overtaken at the above-mentioned place and slain. 
He was pious, too, after the ostentatious fashion of the 
times. He and his wife were good friends to the Celtic 
Church, and, if he did not himself actually make a pil- 
grimage to Rome, it is at least on record that he caused 
money to be lavishly distributed amongst the poor of that 
city. 

In person, Mac Beth was tall and handsome, and in 
complexion fair—white skin, high colour, and auburn hair 
—his type of Celt agreeing rather with Cesar’s descrip- 
tions of the Gauls than with the small, wiry, dark-haired 
type of Celt common in Scotland even to this day, and 
which is probably owing to the existence of an Iberian 
or pre-Celtic strain in the natives of that country. 

Of his queen’s personal appearance no account has, 
unfortunately, come down to us. Neither do we know 
anything for certain respecting her moral qualities. Tho 
fact, however, that she married the murderer of her 
husband cannot be considered otherwise than as casting a 
sinister light on her character. . 

It is scarcely necessary to add that most of the historical 
setting and machinery of Shakespeare’s play is purely 
apocryphal. There were no thanes or earls in Scotland 
in those days. Mac Beth’s castle was not built of stone, 
but of wood, after the Celtic manner; and he certainly 
did not go about dressed like a Norwegian Vi-king, as 
English actor-managers are fond of staging him. It is a 
pity that historical accuracy is not more nicely observed 
in respect to these details. The dresses and furnishings 
of the Celtic nobility were singularly beautiful—even 
gorgeous; and, however much the historical student may 
feel disposed to smile at Shakespeare’s Banquos, thanas, 
and other purely feudal machinery, such anomalies woald 
be less apt to excite unfavourable criticism and reflection 
were the tragedy as a whole staged more in accordance 
with the lessons of history. R. E. 





REVIEWS 
LORD MORLEY AND INDIA 


Indian Speeches, 1907-1909. By Viscount Moktey. 
(Macmillan. 2s. 6d. net.) 


“Tue Indian Secretary is like the aloe, that blooms cnce 
in 100 years: he oaly troubles the House with speeches 
of his own once in twelve months.” Thus did Mr. John 
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Morley begin his speech in the House of Commons on 
June 6, 1907, when presenting the Indian Budget. And 
the feeling of the House when he stopped speaking must 
have been that the aloe should blossom like the rose— 
during this tenure of the India Office at least. One of 
the greatest masters of the English tongue, Mr. Morley 
draws on a well of letters undefiled—and so not even a 
Budget can make dry a speech spoken by him. Writing 
thus, we venture to think that we voice the minds of all 
members of whatever House he may speak in, irrespective 
of political creeds. In that spirit do we now review these 
eight speeches published at a most momentous period in 
the history of our Indian Empire. Need we prefix the 
word Indian? For, if aught of ill befalls the brightest 
jewel in the King’s Imperial crown, it will be transmitted 
home to us here in England, and hence to every dependent 
Dominion that calls itself British. These eight speeches 
cover many of the vicissitudes of a statesman’s life. Two 
speeches in the House of Commons; two in the House of 
Lords; a speech to his constituents at Arbroath; a reply 
to a deputation; an after-dinner speech to the Indian Civil 
Service, and an address to youths—the successful candi- 
dates for that great Service. 

In reading this collection we must remember who is 
speaking—John Morley, the uncompromising Liberal— 
far advanced in Liberal thought twenty years ago. He 
was then called a Radical. But we must remember also 
that Lord Morley is probably the greatest of living Eng- 
lish historians. And this, perchance, is the secret of the 
devolution which seems to have taken place in his politi- 
cal thought since he has been at the head of the India 
Office. “Steeped in the knowledge of things that have 
been done,” Lord Morley has been guided by no pedantic 
Liberalism during his administration of this great office. 
So far has he travelled from the paths which his political 
friends hoped that he would follow, that in two of these 
speeches he has recorded that he has been accused of 
outraging the principles of a lifetime—once in the first 
(Budget) speech, and once at Arbroath. He hardly de- 
fends himself. “I should be ashamed if I detained 
the House more than two minutes on anything so small 
as the consistency of my political life,” and he did not 
detain it so long. Now, in his very first speech (House of 
Commons, June 6, 1907) he impresses on the House the 
gravity of every utterance of each member when discussing 
Indian affairs, even the details of a Budget. “I beg the 
House to remember that we do not only hear one another; 
we are ourselves this afternoon overheard”—and very 
really is the full force of this warning thrust home. The 
words are heard thousands of miles away by servants of 
the Crown in India, and by British merchants; by princes 
outside India; by the “dim masses of Indians whom, in 
spite of all, we shall insist in regarding as our friends, and 
by those whom I am afraid we must reluctantly call our 
enemies.” He accepts the same responsibility in speaking 
to his constituents at Arbroath four months later, and 
associates them with him in such responsibility because 
that they (“‘shipmen, artificers, craftsmen, and shop- 
keepers living here”) had re-elected him to be their mem- 
ber, the Secretary of State for India, and had so them- 
selves been brought into contact with all these hundreds 
of millions across the sea. It would be beyond the scope 
of this review to follow Lord Morley in detail through 
these eight utterances. We would rather try to sketch the 
circumstances under which they have been uttered, and the 
measures which they advocate and announce. The state 
of unrest in India during the last six years is, alas, too 
familiar to all who care for their country, and with this 
unrest have come famine again, and the worst year of 
plague. The conscience of England, India, and China 
has awakened to the questionable morality of the opium 
trade. And the revenue from it is disappearing. Famine 
had reduced agricultural returns, and relief works had been 
costly. Plague, too, had taken its toll on the revenue. 
Lord Morley had to face a falling revenue, and consequent 
increase of taxation, while a simmering discontent, partly 
economic, partly social, and partly political, was bursting 
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into thinly veiled sedition. But political reforms had beer 
promised, and had been partly carried out. Was a step 
backward to be taken? Such was the situation which had 
to be faced when the Indian Budget speech was delivered 
on June 6, 1907. The dominant note of Lord Morley’'s 
speeches has been an unflinching loyalty to the Viceroy 
and the Civil Service of India. In all the measures for 
extension of political rights on one hand, and of repres- 
sion on the other, we find Lord Minto and Lord Morley 
marching hand in hand. 


There is a Regulation (as it is called) of the Govern- 
ment of India of 1818 which empowers the Governor- 
General in Council to detain the person of an Indian sub- 
ject without trial or charge—as Lord Morley puts it, a 
suspension of Habeas Corpus. On page 79 we read how 
Lord Morley in the House of Lords declared that early 
on taking office pressure was put on him to repeal this 
Act. But he opposed a strong front to that agitation, and 
declined “to take out of the hands of the Government 
of India any weapon that they have got in circumstances 
so formidable, so obscure, and so impenetrable as are 
the circumstances that surround the British Government 
in India.” A Summary Jurisdiction Bill is also excused 
in the same speech. And let us observe that this -auto- 
cratic Regulation and measure of summary jurisdiction 
is capably defended by the Minister who opposed the re- 
newal of the Crimes Act in Ireland. However much we 
may regret his influence in this detail of Irish legisla- 
tion we cannot but endorse the arguments which he uses 
to deprecate the demand for the necessity of logical 
aualogous treatment of East and West, and on page 19 
he quotes Mill (who he reminds us was responsible, ex- 
perienced, and intimately concerned in the Government 
of India), with this beautiful tribute: “ Mill was a great 
and benignant lamp of wisdom and humanity, and it was 
at that Jamp I and others kindled our modest rushlights. 
ake this is what he says: ‘Government by the 
dominant country is as legitimate as any other, if it is 
the one which, in the existing state of civilisation of the 
subject people, most facilitates their transition to a higher 
state of civilisation’”; and he quotes him further to sup- 
port absolutism, guaranteed by irresistible force, to pre- 
vent the subject people’s retrogression. As a true disciple 
of Mill’s, on page 66, at an Indian Civil Service ban- 
quet, he defines the first duty of a Government to keep 
order. But while keeping order, his policy has been to 
proceed with reforms. On page 92 (House of Lords, 
December 17, 1908) we read: “Reforms that we have 
publicly announced, adopted, and worked for more than 
two years—how is it a concession to violence to persist 
in those reforms? It is simply standing to your guns.” 
The reforms have taken the shape of a large increase of 
the non-official members of Legislative Councils, and in 
most cases of doubling the native representatives. His 
views given on page 89 of the result of a permanent 
official majority on the non-official members are illuminat- 
ing. He says that they are thrown into an attitude of 
peevish, “sulky and permanent opposition,” while it 
weakens their sense of responsibility. The Viceroy has 
to be calculated with, though, and he has a veto on all 
enactments of Legislative Councils. But on page 91 
Lord Morley declares that the official majority on the 
Viceroy’s Imperial Council has been preserved, in spite of 
the view of the Viceroy and the Indian Government 
that it might be safely dispensed with, “so little violent 
are we”; and then this strong Parliamentarian declares, 
“Tf it could be said that this chapter of reforms: led 
directly or necessarily up to the establishment of a parlia- 
mentary system in India, I, for one, would have nothing 
at all to do with it.” Lord Morley has secured two native 
gentlemen to the India Council in Downing bdtreet, and 
thus does he speak of the measure when he says he has 
had the advantage of their views about an Indian ques- 
tion: “TI find in it a chance of getting the Indian angle 
of vision, and I feel sometimes as if I were actually in the 
streets of Calcutta.” The greatest reform of all, though, 
which has been carried out is the appointment of a native 
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gentleman to the Executive Council to the Viceroy. This 
is the very Cabinet of India. The measure has been much 
attacked, and it is easily conceivable that the presence of 
an Indian member at a very delicate crisis might be most 
embarrassing. Lord Morley defends the step as an 
inevitable result of the sequence of assurances of extension 
of Indian responsibilities. No Act of Parliament or 
measure passed by the Governor-General’s Council is 
needed to give sanction to such a nomination. The East 
India Company’s Act of 1833 threw all posts in India open 
to all men of all races subject to the Crown. The numbers 
of the Executive Council are limited. No Act is wanted 
to legalise the nomination of individual members. On 
page 82 (House of Lords, December 17, 1908), Mr. Morley 
tells the House that many had urged on him the false 
doctrine (false to the reviewer’s certain knowledge) that 
“Oriental countries inevitably and invariably interpret 
kindness as fear.” And thus does he answer it: “I do 
not believe it. The Founder of Christianity arose in an 
Oriental country, and when I am told that Orientals always 
mistake kindness for fear, I must repeat that I do not 
believe it, any more than I believe the stranger saying 
of Carlyle, that, after all, the fundamental question between 
any two human beings is—Can I kill thee or canst thou 
kill me?” The assurances that are quoted to make 
political progress in India inevitable are the Queen’s pro- 
clamation in 1858, when the Crown took the government of 
India from the Company (“the Magna Charta of India,” 
as he calls it), confirmed by the King’s proclamation in 
1908, after fifty years of government by the Crown; and 
also the utterances of former Viceroys—of Lord Lans- 
downe in 1892, as of Lord Ripon in 1882. The appoint- 
ment of the native member to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, much criticised in all places, produced from that 
very didactic and unreliable politician, Lord MacDonnell, 
this remark: “I believe you cannot find any individual 
native gentleman who is enjoying general confidence who 
would be able to give advice and assistahce to the 
Governor-General in Council.” (Page 129.) It is disposed 
of by Lord Morley very effectively on the Irish ground, 
where Lord MacDonnell’s services were of such question- 
able value. He remarks: “It has been my lot twice to 
fill the not very exhilarating post of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, and I do not believe I can truly say I ever met 
in Ireland a single individual native gentleman who 
enjoyed general confidence.” But the best instance in these 
speeches of administering punishment is found in the third, 
“An Amendment to the Address, House of Commons, 
January 31, 1908.” The amendment was moved by Dr. 
Rutherford, and its substance was that “ comprehensive 
measures of reform are imperatively necessary in the direc- 
tion of giving the people of India control over their own 
affairs.” He rebuked Mr. John Morley (as he then was) 
for having declared that impatient idealists had wrought 
some of the worst tragedies in history. He threw in Mr. 
Morley’s teeth that he had made him an idealist, and had 
deserted him, and then advocated an Imperial Duma. Dr. 
Rutherford had spent six weeks in India. We cannot help 
thinking that he must have regretted those six weeks 
before the Secretary of State for India sat down. These 
are some of the words of chastisement thrown at him: 
“The honourable gentleman has had the advantage of a 
visit to India, which I have never had. I think he was 
there for six whole long weeks. He polished off the Indian 
population at the heroic rate of sixty millions a week, and 
this makes him our especially competent instructor.” 
Nothing could well be happier than Lord Morley’s 
address to the Indian probationers at Oxford on June 13, 
1909. Here, in (after Rome) the Eternal City, Lord 
Morley finds a fitting milieu, and the old Fellow of 
All Souls’ confesses to a feeling of nostalgia, “when I 
think of Oxford and come to Oxford, though a great deal 
of Cherwell water has flowed under Magdalen Bridge since 
I was an undergraduate here.” He reminds these young 
gentlemen of the great contrast between what the imme- 
diate future holds out for them and for those others in the 
Civil Service who remain at home. In a very few years 
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any or each of them may be charged with the welfare of 
a million men. He gives them the best of all counsel— 
to think in and of India, and not too much in and of 
England—to identify themselves with the inner life of 
the people in whose interests their lives must be spent, 
whom they must serve. He then makes men of them on the 
spot, and he, the Secretary of State, takes each of these 
probationers into the confidence of the India Office with 
regard to the most burning questions of later legislation— 
tells them the why and how of each enactment. He also 
deprecates too much writing. Excellent advice! We hold 
no brief for Lord. Morley, and still less for the Government. 
of which he is one of the few eminent members. But we 
cannot but acclaim the width of mind and loyalty with 
which the Indian difficulties have been met. While we dis- 
tinctly think that the Indian appointment to the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council is an unnecessary risk, we acknowledge 
the general enthusiasm with which the Indian Councils 
Bill has been received in India; but above all we con- 
gratulate Lord Morley on this telegram, which Lord Minto 
sent him in December, 1908 :— 

“T hope you will say from me, in as strong language as 
you may choose to use, that in all our dealings with 
sedition I could not have been more strongly supported 
than I have been by you. The question of the control of 
Indian administration by the Secretary of State, mixed 
up as it is with the old difficulties of centralisation, we 
may very possibly look at from different points of view; 
but that has nothing to do with the support the Secretary 
of State gives to the Viceroy, and which you have given 
to me at a time of great difficulty, and for which I shall 
be always warmly grateful.” 

The literary merits of these speeches are undoubted. 
The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of 
Esau. It was the hand of John Morley, the stalwart 
Liberal Parliamentarian (but historian, too), who framed 
these measures of Indian reform; but the spirit in which 
Lord Minto and Lord Morley have guided the ship of 
Indian State, the voice in which Lord Morley has spoken 
to the Empire, is the voice of true Imperialism. The 
blessing of old was on the voice. Let us devoutly pray 
that the Indian Councils Bill may bring peace upon India. 


FICTION 


The Bounty of the Gods. By Lavy Hexen Forsgs. (Duck- 
worth. 6s.) 
“Tue Bounty of the Gods” is a study of different points 
of view, and of racial, religious, and social differences. 
Magdalen Falkland marries Don Esteban Ximantes, a 
member of an ancient Spanish family. The Ximantes did 
not approve of their son marrying a member of a foreign 
petite noblesse de province, while to the Falklands—York- 
shire squires with Evangelical tendencies—Don Esteban 
was merely a foreigner and a “Papist.” They hate 
foreigners with a hate derived from the days when the 
struggle with Napoleon was just subsiding; they fear and 
hate “ Papists”” from an even more ancient tradition. On 
the death of Don Esteban, his three boys are adopted by 
the Falklands, and an attempt is made, by a careful 
elimination of all things Spanish, to transform Guillen, 
José, and Frazco into Englishmen in spite of the “ miser- 
able foreign taint.” Guillen, during his short life, is 
Spanish to the bone; José is a negligible quantity, but 
Frazco (or Toby as his uncles prefer to call him) becomes 
to all appearances completely anglicised. Yet Spain has 
its share in him too, and when he goes to that country 
to visit his grandfather, the old Duque de Borbon, he is 
received into the Church into which he had been baptised. 
This step makes a bitter division between Frazco and his 
uncles, to whom he is henceforward “as dead.” But 
having thrown in his lot with Spain, he suffers from mal 
du pays, and constant regret for his Yorkshire home—“ the 
gods do not give with both hands”; or, rather, they give 
with one hand, and take with the other. When he finds 
that he “ has the greatest voice in the world,” and becomes 
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an operatic tenor, the study of different social points of 
view is elaborated; and Frazco feels the contrast between 
the feudal and aristocratic traditions, in which he has 
been bred, with the democratic and Bohemian milieu in 
which he is forced to live. The novel is readable, though 
it suffers now and then from a certain exuberance of 
style. The passage, “ Love—yes, assuredly the South was 
the very land of love, but a love languorous, heavy- 
scented as an intoxicating sweet flower, twining round 
soul and spirit in a crushing embrace, voluptuous as 
moonlight, inebriating as wine, a vampire, clinging, 
weighting, passionate,” is too much in the tradition of the 
feutlleton, 


The Cardinal's Page. 
Hall. 6s.) 


“Tre Carvrvar’s Paar” is a readable “historical 
romance” of the kind that appears in serial form in maga- 
zines for boys. History and religious struggles are 
“wholly subordinate to adventure.” The scene is laid 
partly in England, partly in Bohemia, at the time of the 
Hussite persecutions, and it is to be noted that Mr. 
Baker’s monks are invariably bad, while his Hussites are 
invariably sympathetic characters. The story is told by 
the hero, Ralph Brancepath, who is born under the 
shadow of Berkeley Castle. Cardinal Beaufort takes him 
as his page on his “crusade” against the Hussites, and 
Ralph has a stirring time in Bohemia, at the sieges of 
Carlsteen and Burgstein, where he covers himself with 
glory. Finally, he becomes Sir Ralph, and marries “a 
brown-eyed maid,” whose life he had saved in the first 
chapter. 


By James Baker. (Chapman and 


The King’s Spy. By Bern Exxis. (Blackwood, 6s.) 

Ir is certainly a unique experience when one is urged to 
divide one’s sympathies between the hero and the villain 
of a story. As a rule, the former, excepting the heroine, 
usually claims the whole. In this moving tale of Jacobite 
intrigue and adventure, Mr. Ellis has introduced us to 
@ rogue whose villainy springs from the pain and torture 
of injured nobility. In Richard Stacy we have a really 
fine study of a man who, but for an act of heartless 
brutality on the part of his sister’s lover, no less a person 
than Colonel John Churchill, afterwards Earl of Marl- 
borough, might have been the personification of all that 
is brave and honourable. As it is, his sister’s cruel 
betrayal transforms him into an instrument of bitter and 
unscrupulous revenge. We find him, with the tenacity of 
a sleuthhound, bent upon tracking the intriguing nobleman 
to his doom. In fact, he lives but for his revenge. By a 
strange freak of fortune he crosses the path of the hero 
of the story, one Michael Tremayne, a captain of his 
Majesty’s Guards, and, in acting as a spy for the Crown, 
becomes curiously involved with that gentleman in a game 
of cross-purposes. The contest between these two, which 
is alive with incident of surprising interest, forms the main 
feature of the story, and it is actuated, on Michael's part, 
‘by the desire to save the life of a certain Jacobite con- 
spirator, and win the hand of this gentleman’s daughter, 
and on the part of Stacy by the desire to avenge himself 
on Marlborough, who is also a conspirator. 

Tremayne, of course, after many hairbreadth escapes 
from the hands of the King’s enemies, achieves his ends, 
whilst Stacy, as a matter of convention, reaps the rogue’s 
reward. The reader, however, with all the enjoyment of 
the story, is likely tc be leff in rather a confused state 
of mind in respect to the real constituents of what is 
commonly styled honour. Captain Tremayne’s idea of 
it, for instance, does not appear to be in touch with 
Richard Stacy’s injured sense of it, perhaps because the 
latter is given to active opposition. It is difficult to see 
where these two men differed on the grounds of honour, 
as Stacy meets every requisite feeling of true conduct 
when the betrayer of his sister is not involved. How this 
man must have loved his sister. He was, indeed, a spy, 
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but he was also a noble-hearted brother, and, as far as 
the times were concerned, there was more villainy, perhaps, 
than nobility about, Captain Tremayne, of course, being 
the grand exception. Here, possibly, lies the secret of the 
aieorence, Tremayne was a victim to love, Stacy a victim 
to hate. 


Sons of the Blood. By Jesstz E. Livesay. (F. V. White 
and Co. 6s.) 


In this story we are treated to the consequences arising 
out of a foul deed committed amidst the deadly swamps 
of Equatorial Africa. An Englishman robs and deserts his 
fever-stricken comrade, and, on his return home, actuated 
by an insatiable craving for wealth, he further attempts to 
gain the hand of his forsaken comrade’s betrothed, who 
happens to be heiress to an enormous fortune. But fate, 
even in the deadly silence of the impenetrable bush, rears 
a sword of Damocles over the head of the sinner, for the 
friend so ruthlessly forsaken is discovered by another 
traveller of the swamps, not, however, in time for the 
saving of life, but in time to hear the dying man’s con- 
fession of his comrade’s devilish act. The Nemesis which 
pursues this fallen Son of the Blood is not wholly merciless, 
for, through the noble instincts of the victim’s sister, the 
sinner is brought to work out his own redemption. The 
story constitutes an original piece of writing, though Miss 
Livesay would do better if she thought more about pro- 
portion and less about padding. Quality must ever be 
preferred to bulk, and though its interest saves it from 
a common level, there is much enforced effort that might 
have been dispensed with. 


A Wd in a Well, 

and Co. 6s.) 
Dumas wrote a novel entitled “Forty-five Guardsmen,” 
and Bret Harte, in his “Sensational Novels,’ wrote a 
parody on it. Miss Green has, in a sense, followed the 
latter author’s example, and given us a parody on novels 
dealing with wills. Whether her parody is a suceessful one 
or not remains a doubtful affair, much depending on the 
verdict to be accorded to the well. 

But there can be no doubt about the absurd qualities 
of her characters. Lord Cotswold, for instance, is a 
replica uf a stock nobleman. And in Mary Acrynton 
and Lawyer Lawley we are given a simple skit on the 
common type of heroine and villain. For tke comic 
element America is requisitioned, and in the “ Man from 
the West,” together with Bosh and Hilda Henniker, who 
are two outrageous Anglo-American hybrids, the peculiar 
forms of Yankee idiosyncracies are drawn with sheer 
farcical force. 


By E. Everett Greex. (Stanley Paul 


——EEEIEE 


DIFFERENT POETS— 


Nor the least of the advantages to be gained from a com- 
parative study of literary works is the delight in tracing 
points of likeness in unlikeness, in noting differences in 
the manner and style of expressing the same thoughts and 
ideas, in the detection of affinities between minds of quite 
opposite tendencies, and original genius. Take, for 
example, two short poems by men so totally unlike m 
almost every aspect, poetical no less than political and 
religious, as Cardinal Newman and Robert Browning—" A 
Voice from Afar,” and the “ Epilogue to Asolando.” The 
subject of both poems is virtually the same—the frank 
recognition of the spiritual presence of the friend who has 
departed this life, and an assertion of the living interest 
he still takes in what concerns those he has left behind 
on earth :— 
I still am near, 
Watching the smiles I prized on earth, 
Your converse mild, your blameless mirth— 
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says Newman ; and so, too, Browning, in his confident and 
optimistic manner, exclaims : — 
At noonday in the bustle of man's worktime 

Greet the unseen with a cheer 
But this essential unity of subject granted, what a 
difference is there in the presentation of the idea!—a 
difference extending to the minutest details of manner and 
treatment, and revealing itself in the sharpest contrasts 
_that the age, genius, and temperament of the writers 
could afford. Though the two men were contemporaries— 
the elder outliving the younger by a few months—an 
interval of nearly sixty years divides the dates of the com- 
position of the poems; and yet in both lyrics it is the 
writer’s own death that is contemplated. But in the case 
of Newman it is the young man of twenty-eight who is 
anticipating a premature close to a life which was prolonged 
through considerably more than half a century, whilst the 
Epilogue of the almost octogenarian Browning proved to 
be too truly his dying swan song. Again, in Newman 
illness and despondency had bred a longing for rest as a 
desirable fruition of the life hereafter : — 

We, on its shore, 
Share in the bosom of our rest 
God's knowledge, and are blest. 
In Browning, on the other hand, age, which might 
naturally turn to thoughts of rest, had only kindled a 
stronger desire for the continuance after death, under 
other conditions, of the same eager striving and struggling 
he had resolutely maintained on earth :— 
“Strive and thrive!” cry “ Speed.—fizht on, fare ever 
There as here!’ 
The same note of contrast is observable, too, in the 
religious background of the poems. In Newman’s verses 
not a shadow of a doubt is allowed to obtrude as to the 
reality of the other state of existenee behind the veil, 
whilst Browning begins his poem by hurling defiance at 
those who would make death the be-all and the end-all 
of the creature, thus taking the momentous question out 
of the sphere of religious certainty in. whieh the other 
poet moves :— 
Will they pass to where—by death, fools think, imprisoned— 
Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so? 
Again, it is to “home,” with its friends and “ converse 
mild” and “blameless mirth,” that the thoughts and 
sympathies of the solitary and retiring Newman go forth 
from the unseen world. We are introduced, as it were, 
into a quiet domestic circle, whose innocent mirth and 
humble prayers are chastened and purified by the feeling 
of an unseen spiritual presence drawn closer to them by 
the ties of a heavenly sympathy. The world-experienced 
Browning, on the other hand, in the life beyond, claims 
and accords recognition to human beings engaged in the 
bustle and work of everyday life. The picture this time 
is rather that of an arena cleared for contest, around which 
stands a crowd of enthusiastic comrades, cheering every 
successful stroke and parry of their friend and champion. 
What a contrast, finally, between the reserve and delicacy 
of Newman—in part the result of his Anglican environ- 
ment—displayed in the chastened and simple style, which, 
by its fine imaginative handling of apocalyptic vision in 
the last stanza, so perfectly conveys an image of ineffable 
peace : — 
A sea before 
The throne is spread; its pure still glass 
Pictures all earth-scenes as they pass. 
We, on its shore, 

Share in the bosom of our rest 

God's knowledge, and are blest— 
and the tone of familiarity and assurance—traceable, per- 
haps, to Browning’s Nonconformist parentage—which is 
discernible im the last stanza of the Epilogue by those 
who do not allow themselves to be swept olean away from 
considerations of critical detail by the magnificent chal- 
lenge of the old poet to renew the spiritual warfare of the 
soul in another sphere. 

Surely it is not without significance that the stanza 
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which has fixed itself indelibly in the memory—the third 
stanza, by which the Epilogue will always be remembered 
—is the one in which the disconcerting parentheses, the 
indignant questions, and the interpolated imperatives of 
the other three stanzas have entirely disappeared, and are 
merged into the triumphant confession of the old fighter 
in lines so virile and exhilarating in the ordered move- 
ment of their martial tread, so fall of dauntless hope and 
faith and courage, as to constitute them a lasting inspira- 


; tion for our race :— 


One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


C. F. 





THE REIGN OF THE SOPHIST 


THERE is hardly a more unpleasing character than the 
sophist, at any rate if Plato and the popular idea of 
him are correct. His precise offences are difficult to 
determine. At his best he is overbearing and conceited, 
and at his worst he can only be described as the sort of 
man who ought to be kicked. Of course, in this age of 
scientific history, he has been thoroughly whitewashed 
and proved equal, if not superior, to his great satirist, 
Plato. The old sophist is disappearing along with many 
cherished illusions: the Marathon runner has gone, and 
the three hundred at Thermopyle, and Casabianca—even 
Homer can only be called the greatest man that never 
existed; or, rather, he is not vanishing but only reform- 
ing. He is like Lucrezia Borgia, who is discovered to 
be a worthy descendant of her Roman namesake; or 
Henry VIII., who turns out to be a model of connubiak 
felicity ; or Judge Jeffreys, who unites the brain of a 
Rhadamanthus with the heart of a Romilly. But the 
multitude of sophists who abound in our day suggests @ 
reason for their rehabilitation besides the advent of the 
scientific historian. Is it possible that we are indulgent to 
their failings because they are numerous, and because we 
have so much in common with them? No doubt among our 
leaders of thought there are many wearers of the mantle 
of Socrates, but there are many too who are dressed in a 
portion of the clothing of Gorgias or Thrasymachus. For 
a sophist is not a man who deliberately advances false 
opinions, nor necessarily a blatant fool such as Plato 
describes, but in the old sense he was a man who degraded 
the high calling of literature or philosophy. He spoke 
of Conscience and Liberty and the Moral Law and the 
Destiny of Man, everything in fact that begins with 
capital letters, without attaching amy importance to what 
he said as long as people thought it clever. 

The poet used to sing because the world was beautiful, 
and song in such a world came naturally to his lips; 
but the sophist chatters because he thinks he has a 
melodious voice and people are listening on the lawn. 
He has no sense of the dignity of life or of art, and no 
idea that impertinent frivolity can ever be unacceptable. 
Watts, a trifle priggishly perhaps, took as his motto 
the words: “The utmost for the highest.” Leonardo, 
more nobly, said, “God sells us all good things at 
the price of labour.” It is a striking contrast to the 
sophists’ motto, “ Epater le bourgeois,” that the would-be 
artist sets out to tickle the ears of the groundlings 
and measures his success by the width of the 
yokel’s gape. Ome of the ecleverest of this class, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, seems rather surprised that people should 
object to his harsh criticism of Shakespeare. Other 
critics, he points out, have been equally severe, and he 
makes merry over the supposed infallibility of Shake- 
speare. But it is not his depreciation, it is his insolent 
familiarity that adnsirers of Shakespeare resent. The 
“magna nominis umbra” should emeircle everything that 
the author of “ Hamlet” wrote, and criticism should be not 
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merely courteous but reverent. But the sophist rushes 
in where the poet fears to tread. Arnold, and Browning, 
and Tennyson knew how difficult it was to write a good 
play; but what does Mr. Shaw know about it? When he 
compares his own Cesar and Cleopatra with Shakespeare’s 
two plays, it is not merely a question of an error in 
literary criticism, but of a grotesque lapse of good taste. 
Mr. Shaw has assimilated the qualities of his favourite 
audience, his remarks are boungeois in the worst sense. 
To transpose a famous criticism of a famous actor’s 
Hamlet, he is vulgar without being funny. But Mr. 
Shaw is only a clever leader of his class. The sophists 
are very numerous and very widespread. No subject is 
too deep for their understanding, no range too wide for 
their survey: Woman in the ages, mankind and the 
aniverse, the infinite and the eternal, are all treated com- 
prehensively in a pamphlet of a few pages. A London 
daily newspaper reported quite gravely the other day that 
a young Birmingham scientist had discovered the origin 
of life. Birmingham seems a very suitable place for it to 
be discovered, but somehow everything seems to have gone 
on much the same since this momentous discovery. 
Perhaps after all he was mistaken, and it was only a new 
kind of radium. Or is it a subtle form of humour, and is 
this an example of the motto “Epater le bourgeois ” ? 


However, he was not very successful, for we are all 
sophists nowadays, and we do not take each other seriously. 
There is no holy ground left anywhere, and there is 
nothing too high or too sacred for the mob. Under the 
spread of “culture,” we all get into the arcana of religion 
and philosophy, and chatter cheerfully on all subjects under 
the sun. Culture, in fact, has quite ceased to be an 
intellectual state; it has become a marketable commodity. 
One can take courses in it, personally or by correspond- 
ence, the latter I believe being the cheaper of the two. A 
few months’ judicious reading, a few atteadances at a 
local debating society, and the man of culture is produced, 
the “heir of all the ages,” the modern equivalent to Plato’s 
philosopher king. But why should culture be the only 
article on sale? Surely there are other goods of equal 
market value. Personally, I think a course for wisdom 
or justice or temperance would be even more desirable. 
It is certainly just as easy to communicate them. A really 
able professor, a real expert in the art, should be able to 
impart the religious spirit in twelve months. Perhaps, if 
a two-year course were taken, a superior brand might be 
acquired. For very advanced students a little mysticism 
might be thrown in. Of course there is no doubt that 
a@ great deal of this culture business is beneficial to those 
who like the kind of thing. The office boy is a very useful 
person; he has his place in the universe, and his wants 
must be supplied. But it is a slight misuse of terms to 
call the traffic culture or the article literature. 


The merchants are doing a good work, but it reminds one 
of Thoreau’s words: “ Doing good is not my strong point. 
I have tried it fairly and it does not suit my constitution.” 
Certainly the sophist thrives on it. He finds a fit audience 
in people who have got hold of a number of shreds of 
culture with which they do not know what to do, and who 
have no principles to guide them in the “terra incognita” 
of art. To such an audience literature is an art like 
dancing on the tight-rope, a mere exhibition of personal 
skill, and the sophist who bounds highest into the air 
receives the prize, not indeed a crown of wild olive, but 
something more substantial, say a wreath of strawberry 
leaves. For the popular critics echo one another, and if 
everyone calls a man clever, he is clever; if everyone finds 
him dull, he is profound. Sometimes he is perfectly intoler- 
able, and then he has a “ message.” But he does very 
little harm, as everyone is so occupied in giving messages 
that no one has any time to receive one. Science and art 
have become perfectly democratic; they are no longer the 
exclusive privilege of an aristocratic clique. Unfortun- 
ately, they are no longer science and art; they have been 
popularised out of existence. One cannot help feeling 
that it is perhaps better to see an original landscape by 
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Turner or a portrait by Velasquez once in a lifetime 
than to contemplate the hundred best pictures every 
evening. Days and nights over the spirit of Shakespeare 
and the meaning of Milton might be profitably exchanged 
for half an hour’s perusal of “ Othello ” or “ Paradise Lost.” 
It is quite true that culture has been brought within the 
reach of everyone. What a pity that everyone has not been 
brought within the reach of culture. Cc. O. F. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, March 8, Mr. James 
C. Inglis, President, in the chair, a paper on “ Birmingham 
Sewage-Disposal Works,” by John D. Watson, M.Inst.C.E., 
was read. The following is an abstract :— 

The works described in the first paper belong to the 
Birmingham, Tame, and Rea District Drainage Board, a 
Joint Board brought into existence in 1877 for the purpose 
of purifying the sewage of a district which includes, in 
addition to the City of Birmingham, three boroughs, four 
urban districts, and one rural district, with a drainage 
area of nearly 100 square miles, and a population of about 
950,000. Before the establishment of the Joint Board, 
the Town Council of Birmingham were responsible for the 
treatment of the sewage of Birmingham, and they adopted 
a system consisting of lime precipitation and land irriga- 
tion. This system was greatly extended by the Joint 
Board, until the works and lands covered an area of 2,830 
acres, and embraced the valley of the Tame for about six 
miles between Birmingham and Tamworth. In conducting 
experiments, in 1900, on biological methods of treatment, 
it was found that Birmingham sewage was capable of 
purification by the septic-tank process. It was also found 
that it was not necessary to use lime in the preliminary 
process in order to produce a good effluent, either by land 
or by artificial filters. ; 

In the spring of 1903 the Board instructed the author 
to construct several bacteria-beds on more permanent lines 
than the experimental beds which had been at work for the 
previous two or three years. The excellent effluents 
obtained, the large amount of sewage purified on the 
limited area of the bacteria-beds, as compared with land, 
and the obviously hygienic advantages possessed by these 
beds, together with the fact that it was necessary to buy 
and lay out for irrigation nearly 14 acre of land every 
week in order to keep pace with the increasing population, 
all contributed to induce the Board to advance along the 
lines of biological treatment. The Drainage Board, acting 
upon the author’s advice, have since constructed a 
biological plant, including upwards of 50 acres of bacteria- 
beds, storm-water tanks, sludge-disposal works, etc., at 
an actual total cost, exclusive of land, of nearly £400,000. 
This has been done, not because they regard the principle 
of purification by land irrigation as bad in itself, nor 
because they were dissatisfied with any part of the 
engineering works required to utilise the land for that 
purpose, but because they felt it to be their duty, as repre- 
senting the public, to see that their works were made as 
good as it was possible to make them in the light of modern 
discoveries, and without an unreasonable draft upon the 
purse of the ratepayer, even though it should be necessary 
to superimpose a new work upon one which had so recently 
been characterised as the best available. The average 
dry-weather flow as measured in 1908 is 27,000,000 gallons, 
and the estimated average volume of liquid trades waste 
discharged into the sewers per day is 4,000,000 gallons. 
In quality this is necessarily varied, as the Birmingham 
manufactures are so numerous, but much of it comes from 
pickle-using industries. The influence of this trades waste 
upon the average flow is shown markedly by the compara- 
tive paucity of micro-organisms; for example, London 
sewage contains an average of five to six million organisms 
per cubic centimetre, whereas the Birmingham sewage has 
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an average of only 500,000, and when analysed this figure 
shows that the more metal works there are connected with 
a particular sewer the fewer the organisms in the sewage. 

A great deal of work has been done at Birmingham in 
connection with the sludge problem, the total amount of 
liquid sludge amounting to 1,170 tons per day. The 
method of sludge-treatment is stated, and various experi- 
ments for deodorising it described. The Birmingham 
septic-tanks do not smell, although the area of septic 
sewage exposed to the atmosphere is 14 acres. The tanks 
are surrounded with dwelling-houses, many not more than 
800 yards distant, and the nearest houses yield the largest 
rentals. The liquor from these tanks is led to the bacteria- 
beds, but before it is sprayed by fixed jets on the surface of 
the beds it is passed through specially designed silt-tanks, 
where it loses 80 per cent. of its suspendea matter. 
Distinct preference for the percolating type of bacteria-bed 
is shown by the author, and the construction of the latest 
beds is described in detail. The necessity of good material 
for the medium is strongly urged. The author states that 
from the experience obtained by using the various mate- 
rials enumerated by him, he came to the conclusion that 
there was practically no virtue in the material by itself; 
that any hard materal which would not break down or 
become friable by the action of air or water would answer 
the purpose, provided that it would break into fairly 
cubical pieces, and be reasonable in cost. Small media 
retain the suspended solids near the surface of the bed 
for oxidation, but thereby tend to render that surface 
waterproof, thus losing time available for the purification 
process so far as the lower portions of the bed are con- 
cerned, and consequently increasing the cost per million 
gallons treated. The quality of the effluent demanded, the 
available depth and size of medium, the strength and 
quality of sewage to be applied, the periods of rest the 
bed is likely to require, and the facilities for removing 
suspended solids either from the surface of the bed or from 
the effluent, are points that only judgment and experience 
can determine. Tables showing the amount of solids 
emanating from a bacteria-bed are given, and the following 
conclusions are drawn :—“ These figures prove that colloid 
matters or other substances, which are in solution when 
the sewage is applied to the bed, are transformed into 
suspended matter by the time the effluent leaves the bed. 
In all sewage there are impurities that are readily got 
rid of in the form of gas; but there are others that undergo 
change slowly, such as colloids; and probably it is such 
matter that clogs fine-grain beds, that causes the notorious 
loss of capacity of contact beds, and that constitutes the 
bulk of the matter issuing from coarse-grain percolating 
beds. The author desiderates caution in using fine 
medium, and would suggest that the temptation to secure 
a beautiful effluent by using it should be resisted.” The 
only serious drawback in adopting the percolating system 
on a very large installation is the difficulty of distribution, 
and this the author thinks has been overcome by spraying 
the sewage under pressure. Any attempt to approach com- 
plete uniformity of distribution will necessarily be attended 
with an increased expenditure, and the author is of the 
opinion that the distribution by means of spray-jets is 
such that any increased cost incurred by attempting more 
ideal distribution would not have been justifiable. 

At Birmingham there is a large area of excess-flow 
bacteria-beds (about 20 acres now, and there will soon be 
upwards of 30 acres). The construction of these excess- 
flow bacteria-beds at Saltley differs somewhat from that of 
those at Minworth, chiefly in respect to the medium 
employed and the facilities for drainage. The level of the 
excess-flow beds has been kept up, to maintain their use- 
fulness in time of flood, thus necessitating pumping. The 
pumping-station is installed with motor-driven centrifugal 
pumps, and sufficient pressure is obtained to give about 
8 ft. of head on the spray-jets, the total lift. being about 
20 ft. The pumps deliver direct in the mains feeding the 
distribution pipes, and each section of the filters is con- 
trolled by means of electrically operated sluice valves, 
which are worked from the operating gallery of the pump- 
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ing-station. Interesting tables of maximum continuous 
duration of various rates of flow during 1908 and diagrams 
of the flow of sewage to the works during 1908 are given, - 
the latter showing that the flow reached four times the 
dry-weather flow on forty-eight occasions in 1908, and that 
these forty-eight times amount in the aggregate to 122 
hours in the year. A storm-water basin has been con- 
structed to impound 13,000,000 gallons of sewage. The 
chief object of this tank being to get rid of sludge, it is 
obvious that a sludge-pumping plant is an essential feature 
of the scheme. Sludge-pumps of the direct-acting type are 
installed in duplicate. They are coupled up to 15-in. 
cast-iron suction pipes, and they force the sludge through 
a 12-in. cast-iron main to the sludge-depot more than four 
miles distant. The following statement shows in brief the 
financial aspect of the undertaking of the Drainage 
Board : — 
CaprraL EXPENDITURE. 

Amount of loans sanctioned by Parliament and 

the Local Government Board up to March 

31, 1909 ... See he a ses ese £1,407,519 
Of this sum, £956,492 has been spent on works 

and £451,027 on freehold land. 
After deducting payments to Sinking Fund, 

there was a balance of unpaid loans, as at 

March 31, 1909, of ... eos -.. £1,135,407 


The expenditure for the year ended March 31, 1909, 
amounted to £91,946, made up by £83,395 levied on con- 
stituent authorities, and £8,551 derived from rents, ete., 
The amount levied on the constituent authorities was 
obtained by issuing a precept upon them for 7s. 11.69d. 
per rated tenement. This method of rating is unusual, 
and it may convey a clearer meaning if expressed in its 
equivalent to a rate on the City of Birmingham alone, 
which was 4.32d. in the £ for the year ended March 31, 
1909. Notwithstanding the fact that the Drainage Board 
have substituted one method of treatment for another 
during the past eight years, the new works having cost 
£400,000, the rate per tenement has not materially 
increased; for instance, in 1901-2 it was 7s. 4.35d., or a 
rate of 4.21d. in the £ in Birmingham. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


Precis of communications made at the Monthly General 
Meeting on March 2:— 

1. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India, Note 
No. 7. A few observations made in the Central Provinces 
and Berar. By I. H. Burkill. The notes were made in 
the Central Provinces and Berar—chiefly in the Melghat. 
In the Melghat, in the end of the rains, flower-visiting 
insects are rare. Megachile albi frons was observed to be 
a regular visitor to cotton-flowers in north-eastern Buldana. 
As cotton has been asserted to be self-pollinated constantly 
in western India, and as some of the agricultural depart- 
ments have been endeavouring to improve the plant on 
the assumption that races ought consequently to continue 
pure though grown by the side of other races, the obser- 
vation has interest in calling attention to the necessity of 
relying on artificial pollination in breeding experiments. 
Apis dorsata was observed to work in the dawn and dusk 
on the flowers of Dalbergia Sissoo at Nagpur. 

2. Buddhist Legends of Asoka and his Times. By H. C. 
Norman. 

3. The kingdom of gNyakhribtsanpo, the first King of 
Tibet. By Rev. A. H. Franke. 

4. An old-fashioned Urdu Invitation to a Garden Party. 
By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

5. Pramanas of the Hindu Logic. By Vanamali Chak- 
ravarti. Psychological and logical studies not sharply 
distinguished in India; conflicting interpretations of the 
nature of ptirvavat, cesavat, and sémdnyatodrista reason- 
ings; Gotama and Kandda ignorant of the true theory of 
syllogism; the history of the term rydpti; sddhya and 
paksa had not yet acquired their technical senses in 
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Gotama ; Gangeca’s unsound criticism of Gotama due to 
his lack of historical sense ; a syllogism formally involving 
“undistributed middle” in Vetsdyana’so commentary on 
the Vydéya Aphorisms; the nature of “the word” (¢ahda) 
misunderstood and distorted by the neo-logicians (fol- 
lowers of raryanydya); discovery of natyayikas admitting 
three pramdnas only; certain well-known logical hirikas 
traced to their earliest known source; nine pramdnas in 
Jaimini (not five or six as ordinarily supposed); intuition 
and conscience in Indian philosophy, Scripture, and 
literature. 

6. Extract on Cocking (Murgh-Vama) from the Sand 
Géh-t Shawkati, an Urdu work on sport, written by Nawab 
Yar Muhammad Khan of the Rampur State. Translated 
by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phiilott, Secretary, Board of 
Examiners, Calcutta. 

7. The Kotwalipara spurious grant of Samacara Deva. 
By Rakhal Das Bandopadhvaya. with a prefatury note by 
Mr. H. E. Stapleton, B.A.. Inspector of Schools, Dacea. A 
copper-plate was found at Ghagra pada near Kotwalipara 
by a cultivator. Babu Kalipada Maitra, Assistant Settle- 
ment Officer, sent the plate to Mr. Stapleton. The plate 
was exhibited at the Society's conversazione. The grounds 
for believing it to be a forgery are:-—(1) The alphabet 


used is composed of characters current in four different | 


centuries, from the fourth to the eighth of the Christian 
era. (2) The language is ambiguous, and the name of the 
donor cannot be made out with certainty. (3) The form 
of the grant differs from th se discovered up to date. The 
inscription purports to record a grant of land in the 
Kavaraka mandala to a Brahmana named Supratikasvami 
hy a King named Samacaradeva in the Harsa year 36, 
equal to 640 a.p. 

8. Note on the Spreading of (rofun sparsiforns, Morung, 
along the Assam-Bengal Railway. By I. H. Burkill. This 
introduced plant has reached Lumding and Gauhati by 
means of the Assam-Bengal Railway, along which it is to 
be found in several places between them and Chittagong. 
Chittagong is the port whereby, doubtless, it entered India. 

9. The Vikramaditya Samvaisara and the founding of 
the Kushan Kingdom. By Thomas W. Kingsmill —Com- 
municated by the Philological Secretary. The paper deals 
with the Scythian period of Indian History, roughly speak- 
ing, from 231 3.c. to 319 a.p. Hermaeus was probably a 
name adopted by Kadphises. The name Kadphises is 
equal to geat-hlef in the Getic tongue. The Vikramaditya 
of the legends, the founder of the well-known era, is the 
same as Geat-hlef, or Kadphises. The names Kanishka, 
etc., are not proper names, but titles. The name 
BAZODEO of Cunningham is most probably equal to 
VASU[VAR]D[AINO, i... Vasuvardhana. The dates in 
the inscriptions of the Kushan Kings should be referred 
to the Vikrama era. 


ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A mezttIne of this Society was held on Wednesday evening, 
March 16, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George Street, Westminster, Mr. H. Mellish, F.R.G.S., 
President, in the chair. 

Captain H. G. Lyons, F.R.8., delivered an interesting 
lecture on the “Climatic Influences in Egypt and the 
Sudan.” From early times the Ancient Greeks recognised 
the marked difference between the climate of the Mediter- 
ranean and that of Africa, and Aristotle indicated correctly 
the rains of Ethiopia as the cause of the annual flood of 
the Nile. Travellers have supplemented our knowledge 
from time to time, but only within the last ten years has 
a network of meteorological stations given precision to our 
views and furnished a basis for further investigations. The 
comparatively low relief of the country, which lies as a 
vast land area in low latitudes, combined with the effect 
of the north-easterly trade winds which sweep over it, 
produce the hot and dry conditions which are so charac- 
teristic of north-eastern Africa. Modified somewhat in the 
north by the warm waters of the Mediterranean, and in 
the south by the rains of the monsoon in summer, the 
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highest temperatures and most arid conditions are reached 
between Wadi Halfa and Dongola, where northerly winds, 
clear skies, and a great range of temperature prevaik 
throughout the year. The important rains are those 
falling in Uganda, the southern plains of the Sudan, and 
on the tableland of Abyssinia, since they not only provide 
the whole supply of the Nile and its tributaries, but largely 
control their regimen. Fed by the south-easterly air 
currents blowing in from the Indian Ocean, these monscom 
rains supply the equatorial Jakes and the tributaries of the 
Nile. But it is the Abyssinian tableland, with its heavy 
summer rainfall, which is most effective, since it furnishes 
the whole of the Nile flood and enables the Nile to main- 
tain itself through 1.500 miles of desert. As the sole 
source of the flood, the variation of these rains direetly 
determines the abundance or deficiency of Egypt's supply, 
so that this climatic problem is of immense importance. 
Hardly less important in these days of intensive cultivation 
of cotton is the study of the winter storms which oecasion- 
ally break in the Sudan and Abyssinia, raising the leveh 
of the rivers and increasing the supply of the Nile appre- 
ciably at a time when the normal supply is inadequate. 
The climate of the region not only influences the water 
supply, but the great range of temperature rapidly dis- 
integrates the rocks, and the wind removes the finer 
portion of the material. In this way the deserts are being 
constantly modified, and vast ranges of sand dunes are 
piled up. The distribution of vegetation is very markedly 
influenced both by the moisture and by the physical char- 
acter of the country. The lecture was illustrated by 
numerous lantern slides. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of Tne AcavEmy. 


Sir.--In most parts of the country Boy Scouts have now 
become a familiar sight, but comparatively few people seem 
to know that there is a meaning underlying their games and 
organisations. Fn most of our cities unemployed men are also 
now a too familiar sight, even when we are daily reading that 
men are badly needed in our Overseas Dominions. Yet the sur- 
plus of the one cannot supply the wants of the others. The 
reason given is that these men are not any use when they get 
there: “they are unable to look after themselves, unable to 
stick to a job; have neither resourcefulness, energy, nor sense 
of duty.” So they remain here unemployed and unemployable 
—a canker to the nation. We try to alleviate their wants, but 
we do not do much to prevent their reprodection in the next 
generation—and this is the important point. Boys are put out 
to work as soon as they can earn a wage, in “ blind alley ’’ oocu- 
pations which are easy but lead te nothing, and at eighteen 
they have to leave these: 48 per cent. of them them go to re- 
eruit the ranks of the unemployed, having learnt meither handi- 
eraft nor character. RB 

The Boy Scout movement is one attempt, among others, tu 
help in remedying this evil. Our training is designed to give 
the boys, of whatever class, the education needed outside the 
school walls in manliness and self-helpfulness, by means which 
really attract and appeal to them, namely—Scouteraft and 
Backwoodsmanship. It is non-military and non-sectarian, and 
merely aims at incnlcating good citizenship. The movement 
has already “taken hold,” both throughout Great Britain and 
in our Overseas Dominions, and promises results to an extent 
that had not at first been foreseen. Although the movement is 
yet in its infancy, results are even now beginning to show them- 
selves. Parents, schoolmasters, and Chief Constables write of 
the change for good wrought in the boys; interchange of fra- 
ternal sentiment with the Colonies has begun; over 22,000 
badges for efficiency in various handicrafts and eighty-four 
medals for life-saving have been awarded to Scouts during the 
past twelve months. But to continue our work and to place it 
on a permanent basis for good we need two things. 

¥instty.—We want men to act as “ Scoutmasters,” that is, 
to take the training of the bors or organisation locally of the 
movement. There must be a large number of young men to 
whom it has never occurred that by devoting to such servico 
some of the time now spent at recreations, they have it in their 
power to do valuable work for their country. 
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Srconpiy.—We want funds to meet the necessary expenditure 
on staff and organisation, at any rate for the next three years. 

So far we have just been able to keep out of debt, but the 
accompanying report of the Executive Committee shows how the 
rush of development now going on compels us to appeal to our 
fellow-countrymen for help. "From the sympathy already ex- 
tended to the movement by those who realise its objects, I feel 
that I have only to make these two wants known to receive the 
help we ask for. 

Subscriptions (annual, if possible, for three years) will be 
gladly received by Mr. Francis W. Pixley, Treasurer, and appli- 
cations for information by the Secretary, both at Boy Scouts 
Headquarters, 116, Victoria Street. 

R. 8S. S. Baprn-Powr 1. 


REPORT. 

The Executive Committee of the Headquarters Council have 
had under careful consideration the future administration of the 
Boy Scout movement, more especially in its financial aspect. 
The Local Associations which have been formed in almost every 
part of the kingdom to exercise a general control over the 
movement are financially self-supporting ; but they cannot con- 
tribute to any central fund, nor is it considered desirable that 
they should be asked to do so. The Executive Committee are 
most anxious to deccntralise the work of administration as far 
as possible, but they are satisfied that if the movement is to be 
of a national character it is essential that for the next three 
or four years at any rate an effective central control 
should be maintained over it. Thies entails the estab- 
lishment of a central office with a regnlar clerical 
and_ inspecting staff which it is estimated cannot be 
efficiently maintained, together with the necessary circulation of 
printed literature, for a less sum than £4,000 a year. To meet. 
this, the only revenue available is that which is derived from 
the sale of Sir Robert Baden-Powell’s publications, patterns of 
equipment, etc., which at the most cannot exceed £1,000 per 
annum. Hitherto the financial responsibility has rested with 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell personally, and up to the present 
date, thanks to donations given privately, no debts have been 
incurred; but now that the movement has become so widely 
spread, this is no longer possible, and the Executive Committee 
feel that they can only undertake to carry on the work if they 
have sufficient annual subscriptions to give them an assured 
income. 

Among the names of those who have already remitted dona- 
tions to the funds, which have met the expenditure up to the 
present date, are:— 
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Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal............ 
Mr, C. C. Branch 
Lady Newlands .. 
Major Andrew Coats, 
Mr. James Coats 
Mr. W. A. Coats 
Lady St. Davids .. 
Mrs. Bell Irving .. 
Per Viscount Esher 
‘Mr. J. M. Dent 

Mr. George Coats 
Mr. David Coats 
Mr. Archibald Coats 
Mr. Peter Coats ........ 
Mrs. Meysey Thompson 
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Mrs, C. Burn (annually) . 
Miss Noble (annually) . 
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RADICAL PRINCIPLES. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sm,—If there is one thing that the supporters of the present 
Government fear, it is the truth. They dread it as the Devil 
dreads Holy Water, and, as a natural consequence, their two 
great working principles are suppressio veri and suggestio falst. 
The reason is not far to seek. If the truth about Protective 
Tariffs, about Germany’s hostile intentions towards us_ about 
our unpreparedness for war, or about sedition in India (and 
] t) were to become a matter of common knowledge in 
England, as it is in every other country of importance, no 
candidate pledged to support a Government containing in ‘ts 
ranks any of the quibblers and shufflers who have so grossly 
decaived the nation on every one of the above questions during 
the last four years, could ever hope to obtain the votes of 
any but dishonest and unpatriotic lishmen. 

t ‘would, of course, be most dish 
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onourable to bring a 





charge of conscious fraud against the members of a political 
party unless the evidence in support were conclusive; but 
when, as in the present case, the proofs are damning, it 
would be criminal either to neglect making the charge or to 
withhold the evidence. 

Let us begin with the question of Protective Tariffs. All 
impartial observers agree that, with the exception of the United 
States, no country in the world has advanced so strikingly 
in prosperity of late as Germany ; but the fact that the advance 
dates from the foundation of the Zollvcrein (Customs Union), 
and has steadily continued under and because of the protection 
thereby afforded to German commercial and industrial interests, 
is not so readily admitted. This is strange, for when in 1879 
Bismarck introduced his great Fiscal scheme, he said: “In 
my opinion we are blecding to death owing to insufficient 
protection of German labour. The dicta of abstract science 
do not influence me in the least. I base my opinion on the 
practical experience of the times. I see those countries which 
possess Protection prosperous, those with Free Trade decay- 
ing’; and all (uncooked) trae comparisons show that Ger- 
many’s commerce began to improve in the early eighties, 
and has continued to do so ever since, though adversely affected 
from time to time by those “sluinps’’ which no system seems 
capable of preventing. These facts will be found fully estab- 
lished in the table given below, but before going into the 
statistics of the question and the veracious methods of com- 
bating them adopted by Radicals, it may not be out of place 
to call attention to one or two important points which should 
always be borne in mind when discussing the relative pros- 
perity of the three great trade rivals—the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and the United States. America, as most people 
are aware, enjoys advantages pussessed by no.other nation. 
Her agricultural produets are boundless, and more than 
sufticient to supply her wants, and there is very little in 
the way of raw material that she has occasion to import. 
Neither Germany nor England is so fortunately situated, and 
the struggle for existence in these two countries, as well as 
the commercial rivalry between them, is all the more keen. 
But Germany possesses one advantage over the United King- 
dom. She has not dethroned agriculture to enthrone indus- 
trialism as we have done, and therefore she does not depend 
for food almost entirely on foreign countries as we do. In 
fact, notwithstanding the increase of industrialism in Germany 
in recent years, and the migration of so many of the land 
population to the towns, agriculture in the Fatherland still 
supports 34 per cent. of the people, gives employment to 30 
per cent. of all persons earning their living, and is said to 
provide food for nearly, if not quite, 80 per cent. of the 
entire popustion: On the other hand, when Germany began 
seriously competing with us in the commercial world we 
possessed all the advantages of an overwhelming and thoroughly 
established foreign trade and an access to foreign markets 
that she had, as yet, to obtain. These considerations show 
that Germany's advance in prosperity is really greater than 
even the jolowing Statistics prove it to be, for they show 
that it Fas not been obtained as ours has, by sacrificing 
agriculture, which, aecording to Adam Smith, is the highest 
form of industry :— 

TaBLe A. 
TRADE COMPARISONS ~1880-4 AND 1905-8, 
ANNUAL AVERAGE, INCREASE, AND INCREASE PER CENT. 




















1 
United Kingdom: Germany. |United States. 
— CAeea ee nee awl 
Mill. €. / Mill, £ Mill. £. 
: pe me 

Imports of aa Crt 1518 140-1 
articles 1805-8 3879 253°4 
Increase  ...66 eee... 1 236-1 1134 

fe per cent.. | 156 80 

1 

Exports of wil Grea 1528 165-4 
articles 1905-8! Bll 5 3893 
Inerease ..........4.-. 158-7 193'4 

+ per cont... 103 411 
Imports of mann ia 42-8 658 
factures 1905.8 778 109-0 
Increase Ss 35-0 43-2 

” P 81 65 
Exports of manu. {1880-4 91-2 306 
factures \ 1905.8) 213-3 145°9 
Inerea e .......5.- 122:3 1146 

. per cent.. | 134 8% 
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— First. Second. 
| 
Imports of all articles . ... Germany United States | U. Kingdom 
Exports ,, ire wate United States Germany | U. Kingdom 
Imports of manufature-| U. Kingdom Germany U. States . 
Exports Ws eeeeee United States Germany | U. Kingdom 
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In other words, the United Kingdom, the great Free Trade 
country, invariably last, so far as relative increase in com- 
‘méteial prosperity is concerned, except in the importation of 
manufactured articles, which is to her not only the least profit- 
.able of all forms of commerce, but also the most injurious to 
‘her' own industrial workers! Again, the figures given above 
slow’ that. Corman has, during the period embraced by the 
‘table (A), reduced the United Kingdom’s lead in Tota] Imports 
by 31 per cent., and in Total Exports by 30 per cent., and that, 
while we have increased our leadn the importation of articles, 
most of which should be, but are not, manufactured at home, 
iby 114 per cent., Germany has reduced our lead in the exporta 
‘tion of home manufactures by 29 per cent., and is slowly but 
surely overhauling us. There is one thing more to be noted, 
viz., our excess of exports over imports of manufactures only 
increased 18 per cent., against Germany's increase of 180 per 
_ cent. durin the same period. Now comes the question: How 
do Radikal ree Traders face these irrefutable facts and figures? 
Simply by making untruthful statements or by “faking” the 
figures. “The consequences of Tariff Reform,’’ cry the Free 
‘Tradeys, on any and every occasion, “are reduced imports, and 
, therefore exports,’ and “This little island ‘dumps’ more of 
“her piannfactures in foreign countries than our two great trade 
rivals do together’ is another favourite assertion of the Cob- 
denites. One has only to turn to Table A to see that both 
these assertions are monstrous falsehoods; that they are deliber- 
ate falsehoods is more than presumable, because the facts that 
prove them to be falschoods are to be found in the publications 
of the Radical Government. One form of “figure faking” 
resorted to by Radicals—more especially the Radical Press—for 
tha purpose of making the statistics of International Trade 
“sound in tune with verbal jingle of an abstract dogma,”’ 1s 
as ingenious as it is discreditable, and is now known as the 
“value per head of population’’ fraud, for such values, except 
when calculated in respect to articles of general consumption, 
ot the duty on the same, are altogether fictitious, and to employ 
‘them :as:a means of comparing the relative trade prosperity of 
rival countries is not only misleading, but dishonest into the 
bargain, as the following example clearly shows. The ratio >f 
the exports of manufactures of the United Kingdom to those 
of ‘Germany was, according to the official figures (see Table A), 
‘204.7: : 213.3, or, in round numbers, 100 : 70, but according 
to the “ per head of population” calculation of the Radical Press, 
£6 14s. 4d..: £3 9s, Od., or, in round numbers, 100 : 50. In 
other words, Radical Free Traders, to suit their own purposes, 
dished: ap the returns in a form which made the figure repre- 
senting the protected country in the ratio 20 per cent. too small! 
‘Another method of “ cooking’? much in favour with the onpo- 
“nents of Fariff Reform is to reckon our re-exports of foreign and 
cofenial’ goods as exports of the United Kingdom’s produce. 
For instance, in 1908 our imports from Germany were consider- 
_ ably in’ excess of our exports to that country, and consequently 
at the last general election something had to be done to make 
thé ‘excéss less glaringly apparent. What simpler than to tack 
on to our real exports the value of the foreign and colonial 
roduce we re-exported to Germany? This was actually dono 
yy two London Radical papers and a Cabinet Minister, who 
were, and possibly still are, not above committing a 38 per 
cefit. statistical fraud! One can only conclude that the con 
tenta of the “ Fiscal Year Book ’’ published by the Government 


last autumn have, in spite of the obvious faking indulged .in . 


by the compilers of the work, caused so many of the rank-and- 
file of Free Trade to waver, that the leaders of the part~ have 
felt themselves compelled to resort to any jugglery, any trickery, 
caloulated to fog the-issue, and thereby assist them in their 
Hapoly. task of “beguiling unstable souls.” 

Jo understand the German menace it is necessary to under- 
‘étand the' cause of German Imperialism. Thanks to Prussia— 
the most'critical, most scientific, most strenuous, and most un- 

scrupulous nation on earth—Germany has become the most 
prosperous nation, commercially, and the strongest nation, 
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i politically, in Europe ; buf, if she is to maintain her prosperity 


pulation , 


and her strength in the face of an ever-increasing weit 


she must become a world-empire, or abdicate, as 


no putting into 
the moral leper , 
can save a country from falling a 
monster, over-population; they | N i 
means race-suicide, and that emigration to foreign lands 
robs a country of citizens and soldiers; and they also 
recognise that the colonies Germany possesses at present 
do not offer any great inducements to emigrants from 
the Fatherland. Germany must at an early date provide her- 
self with colonies that only require large and. efficient white 
populations to make them prosperous and enriching rtions 
of an Empire whose safety depends on expansion. is can 
only be accomplished at our expense ; and just as Prussia 
toiled for nearly three-quarters of a century, and with ultimate 
success, to bring about the downfall of France, so 18 United 
Germany now concentrating all her energies on the task of 
wresting from us the supremacy of the sea, the pick of our 
colonies, and an indemnity of £1,000,000,000 for any “ moral and 
intellectual damage’’ our opposition may cause her. No 
patriotic German would, but for reasons of political ex- 
pediency, deny that such are his country’s designs. To the 
present writer’s certain knowledge, Delenda est Britannia has. 
been taught in the schools, preached from the pulpits, and 
lectured on in the universities of Germany for the last twenty 
years; and the Englishman who pays heed to German officia? 
protestations to the contrary must have forgotten, or perhaps: 
never heard, ihat on a celebrated occasion, when a déments 
from Berlin was being discussed, Metternich remarked, “On 
sait joliment mentir a Berlin,” Unless Englishmen very speedily 
recognise that this world is not run on altruistic principles, 
that the struggle for supremacy among nations is just as 
much a natural process as the struggle for existence among 
individuals, whether human or animal, and that Pan-Ger- 
manism is not a mere dream but a living force actuating a 
vnited people, the British Empire will before long inevitably 
disappear from the map of the world. 
The facts stated above are irrefutable, and, consequently, 
the Radicals have for the last four years and more practised 
a policy of systematic deception on every question connected 
with the German menace and our unpreparedness for war. 
They have also systematically blackguarded everyone who has 
dared to expose their fraudulent proceedings. In fact,” it 
is not going too far to say that our patriophobes in the 
Cabinet. in the House of Commons, in the War Office, in the: 
Admiralty, and in the Press, have all along played Germany's 
game against England, just as M. Thiers and the anti- 
patriotic French Radicals and intriguing French generals aided 
and abetted Prussia in her designs on France. Now, if we 
take into consideration the fact that we have no fixed defences 
on our East Coast, and the certainty that Germany will only 
attack us when our Regular Army is engaged in putting down 
rebellion in India and quelling sedition in Egypt, it follows. 
that we shall have to depend entirely on our Navy to protect us. 
from invasion. Yet it is on the naval question that the 
Radicals have practised the worst deception of all. No sane 
man doubts the efficiency of the magnificent personnel of our 
Navy, but it is a very different matter when the matériel comes. 
to be considered. If, qué matériel, the fighting value of one 
fleet is to .be compared with that of another, we can only 
arrive at a scientifically justified conclusion by comparing the 
defensive and offensive powers of the vessels composing the 
respective fleets. German experts base their calculations on 
this obviously rational principle, but the experts who sup ly 
our Radical Ministers evidently do not, otherwise no mem 
of the Cabinet would ever dare inform the nation that we 
possess forty pre-Dreadnoughts to Germany’s twenty, unless, 
indeed, he was bent on deliberately deceiving the country. 
Now, a few years ago, Prince Biilow told the Reichstag that 
“German warships are better protected than English,” and 
also that “in England they know what ‘ten-minutes ships” 
means.” What did the Chancellor himself mean by those 
statements? Two things: (1) That Krupp armour manufactured 
at Essen is, partly on acount of the vanadium contained in the 
Swiss ore from which Krupp steel is made, and partly on 
account of the better process employed in producing t steel, 
infinitely superior to any armour, Krupp or other, that is 
worked into English warships ; (2) that many of our ships have 
such a thin main belt, or their ends are so thinly, if at all, 
Benes that they could be pat out of action in ten minutes 
y the apparently less heavily armed but really very muck 
better protected German ships. As with armour, so is it im 
reality with armament. Every German 11-in. gun is superior 
in efficiency to the corresponding 12-in. English gun of the 
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same calibre-length ; it is longer-lived, and can fire twice as 
many rounds with full service charges as the English weapon 
without losing muzzle energy or accuracy, and without requiring 
repairs. Only the first four German Dreadnoughts carry 
1l-in. guns, the other seventeen, which will be ready by or 
before April, 1912, will be armed with 12-in. guns infinitely 
superior in ballistic properties to anything we seem able to 
construct. So inferior in quality is the inner tube of our heavy 
guns that, for fear of wearing out their weapons, British battle- 
ships dare not indulge in battle practice to anything like the 
same extent as German ships do. “Fool gunnery,’’ officially 
known as Gunlayers’ Tests, was invented to hide this fact, just 
as the Dilke Return is prepared annually for the purpose of 
gulling an ignorant pablis on the question of the numerical 
strength of the Navy. Compared with the corresponding 
British ship, every German Dreadnought is a super-Dread- 
nought, aid ot our forty pre-Dreadnoughts thirty are but “ten 
minutes ships,” which it would be criminal to send men to sea 
in to fight battles. Not all the quibbling, not all the juggling 
with statistics, indulged in by Radical politicians, can alter 
these facts; and when “the day'’ comes—as come it most 
assuredly will—we shall find out our mistake. Also, when the 
Radicals are howling for food or groaning under the heel of 
the invader, they will lay all the blame on the heroes whom 
they have sent to destruction by their criminal economy. 

It would be difficult to find anything more typical of the 
disgraceful methods of modern Radicalism than the treatment 
of the question of sedition in India by the Radical Press. 
When Reuter’s report of Lord Minto’s speech of December 11, 
1908, was sent out to the London Press, it contained the fol- 
lowing passage :— The Government of India have this con- 
spiracy to deal with. We know its aim.-the systematic 
assassination of Government officials, which is to discredit our 
administration and expel the British Raj from India, and, 
notwithstanding the wicked absurdity of such schemes, we 
cannot disregard the fact that personal and public safety are 
dangerously threatened, and that we are directly called upon 
to protect public safety and subdue the indications of increasing 
lawlessness.” This paragraph was deliberately suppressed by 
two Radical newspapers. One of them, it is true, " gave itself 
away’’ by quoting from the deleted passage, but the other was 
much too artful to make such an error. It prattled prettily 
of “organisations really engaged in attempting to instil into 
the young men a_ proper spirit of self-reliance and public 
service.’’ A third Radical paper certainly did give the passage 
in full, but, in a short leader, termed the murderous conspiracy 
spoken of by Lord Minto “a movement which admittedly 
numbers already 15,000 missionaries.” Since these three Radical 
papers published their mutilated versions of, and veracious 
comments on, Lord Minto's speech, many murders and outrages 
have been committed by seditious natives; but perhaps “the 
systematic assassination of Government officials’? is held by 
modern Radicals to be evidence of “a proper spirit of self- 
reliance and public spirit” on the part of “missionary” 
assassins ! 

Thanks tc the policy of deception practised by the Radicals 
on every question of vital importance, the British Empire has 
been brought to the verge of ruin. Unemployment. misery, 
general discontent, the possibility of a species of civil war, 
face us at home, whilst abroad the pitying surprise of our 
friends, ihe jeers, the scorn, the thinly veiled delight of our 
rivals and foes, are our portion. Truly, British Radicalism has 
much to be proud of! Axtucr F. Hopximk. 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


_ Siz,—I think you are mistaken in saying that, “ Never before 
in its history has the House of Lords shown to the world such 
a puling and disgraceful lack of moral courage as is indicated 
by this admission” (that it needs reforming). The profound 
silence the Upper House has preserved whilst the Government 
has betrayed the interests of the British people at the bidding 
of the alien traitors who have suborned the Party that keeps it 
in office shows a far more disgraceful lack of moral courage 
than its admission that it needs reforming. If the Peers had 
protested against the filling of the more important posts of the 
Government with Jews and their puppets; if they had protested 
against the partial abrogation of the Act designed to stop the 
flooding and pollution of our overcrowded island with the human 
sewage of Continental ghetti; and if, in particular, they hal 

rotested against the appointment to the Home Office of the 

ankee half-caste who had led the opposition to the Act, and 
is under pledges to the alien traitors to further abrogate it, 
every man of British blood who is not a “thing ’’ would now be 
on their side, ready to fight under their banner. But they re. 
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mained dumb. They placed their friendship for the Hoggen. 
steins before the interests of their land and race, and 80 we, 
who care more for our country and countrymen than for cuc 
class and pocket, are going to let the Lords do their own fight- 
ing. We British Nationalists would prefer one British Loeger 
to a thousand Peers, whether they be rich Semitic ingrates, 
halfpenny newspaper proprietors, or backboneless, native 
renegades. JosEPH BaNIsTFR. 
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Tne Reapers’ Lrsrary. 
2s. 6d. net per Vol. 


“Memoirs of a Surrey Labourer: Being the Last Days of 
Frederick Bettesworth."’ By George Bourne. 

“English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century.” 
By Sir Leslie Stephen. 

“Studies in Poetry. Critical Essays on Blake, Scott, Shelley, 
and Keats.” By Stopford A. Brooke. 

“(Green Mansions: A Romance of the Tropical Forest.” By 
W. H. Hudson. 

“Studies of a Biographer.’’ In 4 Vols. 


JAMES NISBET & CO. 


“Tiife of Viscount Morley. With a special reference to his 
Indian Administration.” By E, E. Major. 1s. net. 
“Changing China.”” By the Rer. Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil. 


Tilustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
| “A Woman’s Guide to Paris.” By Alice M. Ivimy. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
“Peerage and Pedigree.’ By J. H. Round, LL.D. 2 Vols. 
25s. net. 


EVEREIT & CO. 
New Six-SuHiturne Novess. 


By G. B. McCutcheon. 

“The Heart of Noel.” By Fred Whishaw. 

“Under Seal of the Confessional.” 
(April.) 

“A Fair Martyr.” 


By J. Bloundelle Burton. (April.) 


By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. 
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RED | 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary OOFFEE. 


The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of. 


the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
tel¢t, formed an Eadowmeat Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
bere sins Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
essed. 


Fine Illustrated Edition of 
Oscar Wilde’s “The 


Picture of Dorian Gray” 


"¢ Evch man sees hie oun sing in 
Dorian Gray. Whut Dorian Gray's 
sing are no one knows. He who 
jinds them has brought them." 

—OSCAR WILDE. 
(Letter 9th Jtety, 1890.) 


{2s. Gd. 


Sm. gto Vol. Pages VI. & 312. 
Hf. bd. gilt top, wi-h Seven 
full-paged Wood Engravings 
by Pau. THIRIAT (of Paris) 


Price Net. 


FURTHER, AN ED:TION Price G@s Net. 


(Nt Ilus'rated. Pages XII. & 352). 


Unif rm in Style and Binding with Messrs. METHUEN’S 
Five Seiiinc Epition oF OscaR WiLpk’s Works. 





== 
TO BE HAD OF 
ALL BOOKGELLERS, 





Google 
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Mosers. CONSTABLE’S List. 
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Poeme Written in Early Youth by George 


Meredith, including Poems, 1851. Poems omiited. from 


the later editions of ‘‘Modern Leve” and Scattered : 


Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


ee .. 
Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of ‘*The Golden 
Days of the Kenaissancein Rome,” &c. Rielly Illustrated: 
Mo. 21s, net. 
“ The author has produced a di ii i i i 
Piercy A ei Tey interesting book, wh'ch will delight 
‘‘Long may Professor Linc'ani continue to write of Reme and the 
Camragnna, to describe their beauties."—Morning Post. 





The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
By WALTER SICHEL, Author of ‘Emma Lady Hamil4 


ton” In two volumes. Fully Illastrated, Demy 8vo.. 


31s. 6d. net. 


snrpassable life of Sheridan.”—Saturday Review, 


A German Pompadour. 
Being the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina vom 
Qravenitz, Landofmeisterin of Wiirtemburg. By MARIE! 
HAY. A New Edition Demy 8vo 6s. z : 


; ee RE oe 

Hogarth’s London: Pictures of the: 

Manners of the Elghteenth Centary. By H. B. 

WHEATLEY, F.s.A. Fully Ilustrated, 8vo, 21s. 6d. net. 

“A very storehouse of attractive information concerning the manners of: 

the eighteenth century, and also concerning Boga th's life and life work, 

of which the author shows a very keen and ‘i cerning a} pr ciatien.”” 

Mr. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK in the ¢ renting Standard. 


Why American Marriages Fail.. 


A. A. ROGERS. Crown 8vo. Decorated Title, 4s. 6d. nets 


Hints for Lovers. 
By ARNOLD HAULTAIN. Crown Svo, Parchment, 
gilt, 4s. G2 net, Abu i velecd Peclan, yapp edges, 
boxed, 68. net, 


The. Girlhood of Queen. Elizabeth: A 
Narrative im Conteraporary Lettera By ¥. A. MUMBY, 
Editor of ‘‘The Letters of Literary Men.” With an 
Introdaction by R. S RAIT, M.A., Fellaw of New 
College, @aford. With numerons Portraits, Views and 
Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. é 

“‘ The most interest ng book that has been put in my bands for a long 


time.’—Saturday Review. 4 
** An exceed ngly interesting and attractive narrative.”— Globe. 


In the Border Country. 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON. With Illustrations 
and Coloured End Papers by C. E. PECK: Crown 8vo, 
3a; Gd. net. 

The: Beok of Cupid: An Anthology from 
the English Poets. With an Introduction by HENRY 


“This is a great. biography, and will remain the classical, authentic, un- : 

















NEWBOLT, and Illustrations by the Lady HYLTON ~ 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. : 
“One of the daintiest of recent Anthologies."—Shefteld Daily Telegraph 
“a charming Anthology, very carefully selected.”— Westminster Gazette, 


Warriors of Old Japan. _ 
By YEI THEODORA OZAKI. : 
Japanese Prints. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 58. net. : 

“A warm welcome chould be accorded to the new volume of stories by 

Madame Ozaki, author of ‘ ‘Ihe Japanese Fairy Book.” Wertny in every 

respectof its fascinating precursor is the tastefully produced volume. Some 


of tne stories are full of pathos and touched with delicate fancy. ’ 
— Westminster Gazette. 





Illustrated fron 





Farming It. 
By HENRY A. SHUTE, Anthor of “The Real Diary of 
a Real Boy,” &e. With Illustrations and cover design by 
KEGINALD BIRCH Crown ave. 5s. 


The Classical Moralists. Selections from 


the Creat Au:horsin the History of Ethos from Soorates 
to Martineau. Compiled by KENJAMIN KAND, Ph.D, 
Editor of ‘ Modern Classical Piijusopbers.” Metium 8vo. 
1'a. 6d_ net. 


London Life of Yesieraay. : 
By ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT. MA, LL.D. 
(Cantab.) ; Author of “ The Vagabond in Literature,’ . do, 


Demy 8vo. 7s 6d. net. 
‘© A work fall of interest, whch holds the attention."— Wretminster 





tte. ’ 
Gee J who love London as London deserves to be loved will be grateral to 
him.”— Pall Mall. 


oe — — 
F CONSTABLE & CO Ltd 10 Orange Street W.C- . 
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A NEW BOOK FROM WALTER CRANE 

THE 8ONG OF SIXPENCE 

PICTURE BOOK 

_ By WALTER CRANE. 4s. 6d. 
Containng SING A SONG OF SIXPENCE, 
PRINCESS BELLE ETOILE, AN ABC OF OLD 
FRIENDS. Each, separately, 1s. each, with New 
Cover and End Papers, uniform with the reat of Mr. 
Walter Cranes Toy Books. 


“We are glad to welcome this reissne of three of Mr, Crane’s 
unsurpassable picture-books for the young °—Atheneum. 


THE ARCADIAN CALENDAR FOR 1910 
Invented by VEANON HILL. A Series of 12 Designs 
descriptive of the Months, together with a Cover and 
Title-page. Folio, 8! inches by 12 inches, 8s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF SATYRS 
By AUSTIN OSMAN SPARE. Large folio. 2ts. net 
‘* These viporous pen an -and-ink designs are interesting ‘s 
Beir a iter Meet aur ee ee angst 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
rd G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. §s. net. 
EW POEMS 
By WILLIAM WATSON, Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Also a Limited Edition of 75 Copies on Fig etstay! 
Hand-Made Vellum. &1 fs. net. 
“If a poet is to be judged by his power of interpreting the dreams 


and ideals of his fol lows, then Mr. Watson must stand in a high 
place.”—Athenaum. 


NEW POEMS 
By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Crown 8v0. 
“His hand has lost nothing of ite cunning.”—Paily pene 


BIOGRAPHY 


DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 
By A.M.BROADLEY. With an Essay Introduetory 
by THOMAS SECCOMBE. With upwards of 50 Illus- 
trations, 1 in Colour, 1 in Photogravure. peny, Svo, 

is. net. 
.“ Mr. Thomas Scecombe ts probably the most entertaining wiiter 
of introductions that we have to-day.” —Daily Mail. 

WILLIAM MIRED EOE THACKERAY 
A Biography. LEWIS MELVILLE. With 2 
Photogravures Be numerous other Illustrations, 2 
vols. “Demy 8vo. 25s. net. 


“Mr. Melville is certainly an enthnstast, and his seal has made 
him seek Thackerayana In all possible places. «=. « His record 
of the novelist’s life will be found a: once interesting and useful 
The thoroughness with which the work bas be'n done may be 
gathere.! from the fact that the ' Bibliograph: Fale * gives particulars of 
close upon thirteen hundred Items.”— Daily op. 


GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO: 
a Biographical Study 
By EDWARD HUTTON. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 16s. net. 
“Mr, paward Hatton has written by far the best book in our jan; 
upom a theme as attractive in itself as any in literary bi 
‘t is @ delightful volume. It ts quick and it is balan It 
fearned and it is sympathetic. It throws a full light apon a chan, - 
able and pradoxical perscoslty much ml-understood. 
English readers the b phy is one of those reconstructions which 
are in themselves a revelation. "—Observer. 
aa EDGEWORTH & HER CIRCLE IN THE 
ays of Bonaparte and Bourbon 
SONSTANCE HILL. With numerons Mlustra- 
tan by ELLEN G. HILL, and Reproductions of 
Contemporary Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo. 2i!s. net. 
“A new book by Miss Constance Hill ts a sheer delight; no one 
bas a prettier touch in the re-creatim of a wenn period. 


Telegraph. 
MADAME DE MAINTENON 
Her Life and Times, 1685-1719 

By C.C. DYSON. With a Photogravure Frontispiece 

and 16 Black-and- White Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 
! ore fae St tt 

” jal 

tech tain pondertal wary. + manne ngs touch she ‘apete 
tife nt the Court of Le Grand Monarque. The illustrations to 
volume are excellent.”—Deily Chronic.e. 





a JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK 


Google 


art JOHN LANE’S BOOKS traver 












THE SOUL OF A TURK 
Record of a Trip to Baghdad. By Mra. DE BUNSEN. 
With 8 Full-page Illustrations. “Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 
“The most delightful books are those which either depict the 
character of men and women or those which reveal the personality 
of the writer. Mrs. De Bunxen combines both these charma ee 
her book must be read by those who would know Turkey. 
be read also by those who are try ng to understand the clemental 
primitive feelings or instincts which form the background alike of 
religion and superstition. ""— \erning Pest. 
‘This delightful book is full of ‘threwd observations . . , The 
whole book is full of charm and insight.”—Athoneum. 


SEEKERS IN SICILY 


Being a Quest for P hone by Jane and Peri 

Done into the Vernacular by ELIZABETH B BLAND 
and ANNE HOYTE. With 8 Fullps Hlustrations 
and numerous decorations. Crown 5s. net. 


LAKE VICTORIA TO KHARTOUM, 
With Rifle and Camera 
By Captain F. A. DICKINSON, D.C.L.1. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL, M.P. With numerons Illustrations 
taken by the Author. Uniform with “Big Game 
Shooting in the Equator.” Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
"An exceedingly vivacious account of excellent sport. . A 
really informing bok, and of the photo:raphs it can only be said 
that they are wholly beautiful "—Pall Mall Gesette 
BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
By MAUDE M. HOLBACH. With 40 Hlustrations 
by OTTO HULBACH, and a Map. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 
An excellent, chatty, and picteresque travel companion. 
















FICTION 


Ne ERTS ADVENTURES OF 


By JEAN AICARD. [7ranslated.] 
“ Maurin ts a great sto sellet égeades’ aisles | eall their yarns 
fo Provence. ee tf tahoe of Peet perio 
peasants are cleverly aren eee rere | : gery a é 
volume.” —Scuteman. 

“Those who imagine they krow their France ne will find a 
good deal to surprise and instruct them in this absorbing picture of 
provinctalism."—Gleds. 


GERMAINE 
By H. C. ROWLAND. 
“ From tts first this novel pickens the reader with ite intense 
vitality aud individuality.""—Wor! 
THE HOLY MOUNTAIN 
By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. uate 
an Porth pre harman of the Pars aide pba! Rath oe 
TRIAL BY MARRIAGE 
By Ww. 8. JACKSON, Author of ‘ Nine Points of the 
we 
“Sparkling and Incisive. . . . 


THE EAGLE’S NEST 
By ALLAN McAULAY. 
“(A brilliant towr de ferce.”—Athsnaum, 
THE ODD MAN 
By ARNOLD HOLCOMBE, 


“One of the most refreshite and amusing books that we have read 
for some months. . A book to put om one’s amelven 


ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH 
NOW READY—A Translation by A. W. EVANS of 
L'ILE DES PINGOUINS (Penguin Island). 
By ANATOLE FRANCE. 

Being the 10th Volume of the Uniform 6s. Edition of 
the Works of Anatole France in English. 
PUBLISHED.—“ The White Stone,” “ Thais,” “ Bal- 
thasar,” ‘‘The Well of St. Clare,” “The Garden of 
E icuran,” ‘The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard,” 


other of Pearl,” ‘The Red Lily,” “ Merrie Tales 
of Jacques Tournebroche.” 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Kev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. 8. JOHNSTON, Coaplait yh 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK S. Crown $y o, cloth boards, 2s. 


LIFE AS SERVICE. 


Some Chapters on being Christianly Useful. By the Rev. HW. LEWIS, M.A, Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6:2. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 


y the Ven. ARCHDEACON DOWLING, D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY, 
Bicad Edition. Revised and Enlarged. NW ith many Ilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAYIOUR JESUS CHRIST. with Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 75: Compositions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12s, and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s, Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. sy. «. pincues, LLD, 


M.R.A.S. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


CHURCH Times,—'’ Dr. Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject.” 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. (Manchester Cathedral 


Lectures, 1907). By the Rev. R. J. KNOWLING, D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Dares Fellow of Kings College, London, "Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


ALCUIN OF YORK. 


By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol, Ilustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 52. 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected i in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in St. George's, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small ; ost 8.0, cloth boards, 2s. 62. 


’ 
THE ‘HIGHER CRITICISM” ANN THE YERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 
By the Rev. Professor A. H.SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
LonpDoN QuaRTERLY REviEW.—''The seventh edition, revised, of Dr. Sayce’s ‘Higher Criticism’ is sure of a wart welcome; it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCHAOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, Rnind Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H. SA YUE. New Evlition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
CHURCH QUARIERLY RkVIRW.—‘‘ It is a book of the greatest interest and value for Bible students.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN | ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.A M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
i ‘aatrations. Sinall 4to, cloth Nien tie 


GvaRkviaN.—‘‘ In a sumptuous volume of 470 ne Etat in the King and Hall inform the lay reader of the more important additions which har, 
been made to our knowledge of the ancient it in the course of the las: few yours: The book we have read with the keenest interes.’ 


THE HISTORY OF THE ‘ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. MCCLURE, Each volume 
contains Mapr, coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 
Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
Volume I. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s.; half morocco, 48s. 
Volume II. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s.; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C.—330 B.C. 25s. ; half-morocco, 50s. : 


$.P..K. ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all. A work of reference to the words in the 
English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6,110 pages, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over £00,C00 words, and is illustrated by Coloured fJates and over 3,000 Wood Engravinge and 

ams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 358.; half-bound, 428. ‘ 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME eerarately, elcth, 10s. 6d.; half-bound, 128. . 











London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43, Queen Victoria Street, EC. “Brighton : 129, North Street. 
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OKS.—_ALL OUT - OF - PRINT| 
FL ENRY SOTHERAN & CO..| 3° pes ee ae eat 


The most expert DBvok tinder | 
Please state wants and ask for! 
I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Bouks for others | 


BOOKSELLERS. and KARE 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. | SUPELIED: 
i Janina anes einen canal RTS Tt 1 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair) 

Velegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


K 5 
. BOOKSELLERS, «ce. 

32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
‘AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 





BOTTOM & CO..| 35s. 


Bartholomew’s Si 


shire Pots and Potters, 


accurately done. 


biton, S.W. 


selected from my various Lists. 
of 2,000 Books [ particular'y want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14 16, Jahn | 
Bright St., Birmingham. Jaue Austen's Novels, 


coloured plates, 10 vols., 35s. net, for 21s. | (iviL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


Isles, 17s..6d. net, for 5s. 6d. Khoad’s Stafford- 


[\YPEWRITING promptly and | 


A LIONEL ISAACS, 


59, FICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


‘Speciality:—French Tllustrated Books of the 
Special List pa renee Century and Modern French EDITIONS 
*.¢ Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these will 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 
Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS.now ready. 





Solon’s Old Engli-h Porcelain, £2 12s. 6d., for 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
CARTOGRAPHRRS IN THE HYDROGRAPHIC 
| DEPARTMENT OF THE ADMIRALTY (17-25)5 
a 2nND JUNE. 
The date specified is the latest at which 
10d. per 1000 words. | applications can be received. ‘Dhey must be 


irsey Gazetteer British 


21s., for 10s. 6d. 





Specimens and references. — Address Miss | qade on forms to be obtained, with particu- 
MessgR, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- | lars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 


| mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 





“SCORPIO.” 


. . , +» He prides himself on the fact that he is a hard and tersible 
hitter. Iadeed, he assures us that he has come to the conclaston that you can 
; pat a wivxea man ‘to sleep’ with a sonnet in pretty m ch the same way that 
a prize-fighter puts his opponent to sieep with a finished blow. And not only 
doas mr... Chaloner believe.in what we may term the sonuetorial fist, but he 
t balleves also in whips and scorpions, for the cover of his book is decorated with 
i an angry -looking seven-thonged scourge, and he dubs the whole effort ‘ Sorpio.’ 
So that when we look to the falr page itself we know what toexpect. Ncorare 
we disappointed. Mr. Chaloner goes to the opera. Being a good poet, he 
} immedlately writes agonnet abuutit, the which, however, he calls * Phe Devil's 
j Ilorseshoe.’ We reproduce it for the benefit of all whom it may coacern :— 
i “A fecund sight for a philasopher— 
Rich as Golconda’s mine in lessons rare— 
That gem-bedizen’d “ horse-shoe” at th’ Opera, 
Replete w.th costly bags and matrons fair ! 
ti His volaresses doth Mammon there array, 
His Amazonian Phalanx dread to face! 


Figuratively speaking, we (Palmetto Press) might add that Mr. Vhaloner steps forward as the champion of Shakespeare's memory, ana lands, with 
the force of a John L, Sullivan, upon the point of the jaw of Mr. G. B. SHAW, owing to the latter's impertinent comments upon Shakespeare, 
, to PALMETTO Press, Roanvake Rapids, North Carolina, U.S.A.) 


(Delivered, post-pald on receipt of two dollars, by registered mail 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 








THE SPHERE. 
6d, Weekly. 


- Literary Letter by C. EK. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


-BPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 











“Bookman! That is a very interesting 
interview in the March 


BOOK MONTHLY, 


with the new ‘Father’ of the House of 


Commons.” 


Lord Mcrley once said to his friend, ' 
“Burt, where did you get your literary 


style?” This article goes far to give the 


|Mr. THOMAS BURT, 3 


Simpkin, Marshal!, & Co., Stationers’ 


answer, 
The “Book Monthly” is published by , 
Hall Court, E.C., and costs 6s. 





Digitized by Go gle 


By J. A. CHALONER 


To Mammon there do they their homage pay ; 

Spang!'d with jewels, satina, silks and lace, 
| Crones w!.ose old bosoms in their corsets creak ; 

Bekiames whose slightest gla.ce would fright a horse ; 
Ghows—when they speak one hears the graye-mole squeak— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
























Their escorts pay venus of feature course. 
A rich array of Luxury and Vice! 
But, spite of them, the musie’s very nice.’ 

“Here you have whips, scorpions, and a knock-out blow with a vengeance, 
The sonnet as a whole is not one which we can approve from a technical or a 
sentimental point of view, but ithas points. Henley might haveplumed himselt 
on that line about the creaking corsets, and the lastline, a tour de force in its way, 
reminds us of the withering ironies ot Byron. It is only fair to Mr. Chaloner 
to-add that not ail his sonnets are concerned with back flayiug. . . . Some 
of them show the tenderer emotions proper toapoet. Welike him best, how- 


ever, in his character as metrical bruiser. . His book is wellworth 


possessing.” —The Academy, August 8th, 1908. 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


‘Che County Gentleman § Land § Water ”} 


Contains articles by Experts on— 
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SONN ETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: i 

“ The* Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving : 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, f 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally | 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


| The OBSERVER says: : 

“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, tt is safe to call them poetry, 
‘ The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 

; The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 

“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit, They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


To the Contemporary Review for April Mrs. Disney Leigh 
contributes some “Early Recollections” of her cousin 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. The “recollections” are 
notable if only on account of the fact that Mrs. Leigh 





has managed to write them without once mentioning the’ 


name of Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. It seems that 
Mr. Swinburne did actually contrive to be a fairly healthy 
boy, and to live through a proper boy’s boyhood without 
the assistancs of Mr. Watts-Dunton. We do not gather 
that Mr. Swinburne’s boyhood was very greatly different 
from that of the average boy. He appears to have been 
fond of Dickens, which was the way With boys of his 
period, and also of “The Lays of Ancient Rome,” which 
is not unusual. On the whole we are inclined to think 
that the most satisfactory part of Mrs. Leigh’s “ Recol- 
lections” is contained in the following sentences: 


I never met with a character more thoroughly 
Joyal, chivalrous, and—though some of his utterances 
May seem to contradict it—reverent-minded. His 
veneration for the aged, for parents, women, and 
little children—the simple worship of infancy, of 
which he has left us eo many exquisite records—are 
unlike any other man’s that I ever knew. And what- 
ever his religious opinions were or were not, however 
much they had departed from those of our upbring- 
ing—as doubtless they did in latter days—I never, in 
our years of unfettered and most familiar intercourse, 
remember him to have said anything to shock or dis- 
tress me, or anything that was undesirable for me, as 
child or girl, to hear. And here I should like most 
emphatically to assert that, however such change of 
views as I have mentioned might—as it unavoidably 
must—have caused pain, it never for a moment inter- 
fered with or lessened the love, loyalty, and reverence 
given by Algernon to his own family, or their affec- 
tionate intercourse with him. : 


‘We are glad to have this testimony, which, while in a 
sense superfluous, is a sufficient rebuke to those atheistical 
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writers and talkers who are disposed to count Swinburne - 
among the high priests of their various “ movements.” 
Swinburne’s supposed “atheism” and “want of rever- 
ence” were not of the street-corner order, nor did they 
appertain to the school of Hyde Park or of the “ advanced 
modern thinkers” who exhibit themselves in some of the 
theatres and some of the reviews. Although he un- 
doubtedly published matter which can be used for the 
purposes of the blasphemer, he cannot be charged with 
having written or thought in malice or with a desire to 
shock or outrage the feelings of his fellows. Mrs. Leigh 
reminds us that Swinburne was the author of an extremely 
fine rendering of a portion of “ The Rhythm of St. Bernard 
de Morlaix,” from which we take the following lines: 


O land without guilt, strong city safe built in a 
marvellous place, 

I cling to thee, ache for thee, sing to thee, wake for 
thee, watch for thy face: 

Full of cursing and strife are the davs of my life ; 
with their sins they are fed, 

Out of sin is the root, unto sin is the fruit, in their 
sins they are dead. 

No ‘deserving of mine can make answer to thine, 
neither I unto thee; 

I a child of GOD’S wrath, made subject to death, 
what good thing is in me? 
Yet through faith I require thee, 
desire thee, in hope I hold fast, 
Crying out, day and night, that my soul may have 
sight of thy joy at the last. 

Me, even me hath the FATHER set free, and hath 
bidden come in; 

In sin hath He found me, from sin hath unbound me, 
and purged me of sin. 

In His strength am I glad, whom my weakness made 
sad; I that slept am awake; 

With the eyes that wept, with the spirit that slept, I 
give thanks for His sake. 


through hope I 


To rank the author of such a transcript with the defiant 
atheists is nothing short of preposterous.’ 





We regret to find in the same review an article on 
“The Libraries Censorship” in which the author, Mr. 
Charles Tennyson, goes the length of saying that a censor- 
ship “inevitably results in reducing the production of 
literature to the level of the dullest reader, in the decline 
of sincere and vital work, and the substitution for it of 
& conventional product designed to meet, a conventional: 
demand.” We have no hesitation in denying the truth of 
this proposition. Mr. Tennyson makes a great fuss about 
the circular in which the libraries outlined what it was 
that they proposed to do. Even if we accept his own brief 
statement of the case there is nothing that can be con- 
sidered inimical to good writing or to “art” in the scheme’ 
‘the libraries have set forward. For all practical pur-: 
‘poses, however, the libraries censorship amounts simply to 
a refusal on the part of themselves to circulate books: 
which in the ordinary operation of the law of the country 
might form the subject of police prosecution. The libraries 
have not said this in plain words; but roughly speaking 
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it is the foundation of their position. Doubtless they 
have already refused to circulate books to which no legal 
objection could be raised. At the same time, it is well 
known that a book must be very foul indeed before the 
police will take steps to prevent its sale and that a book 
can be quite unseemly and unfit for general perusal with- 
out being flagrantly and abominably obscene. The libraries 
are quite within their rights to refuse to circulate such 
unseemly or dubious works, and they do service both to 
art and to the public when they make such a refusal. Of 
course we sre well aware that the question as to who 
is to decide what books are or are not fit for general 
circulation appears to be a difficult question. On the 
other hand, it is not half so difficult as the opponents of 
the censorship contend, and the fact of its difficulty does 
not in the least prove that a censorship is unnecessary or 
undesirable. It is extraordinary that the opponents of 
the censorship should invariably put forward their argu- 
ments in general terms. Only the other week we had 
Mr. Gosse complaining bitterly about the censorship, yet 
at the same time admitting that he had never attempted 
to read the books about which complaint had been made 
or which had been withdrawn from circulation in con- 
sequence of those complaints. Mr. Tennyson would 
appear to be in pretty much the same case as Mr. Gosse. 
He does not mention names, and he is most careful to 
avoid reference to any particular book or books. In view 
of what he has to say we can only take it for granted that, 
like Mr. Gosse, he has spared himself the trouble and 
pain of reading examples of the kind of book which 
the libraries decline to handle. Has Mr. Tennyson read 
“ The Yoke,” which was stopped by the police some months 
ago? Will he in the face of that book assure us that he 
considers the arguments in his article to be altogether 
valid and reasonable? Does he consider that a censorship 
which would prevent the circulation of books of the nature 
of “The Yoke” will “inevitably result in reducing the 
production of literature to the level of the dullest reader, 
and in the decline of sincere and vital work?” 





The library system of book distribution has never been, 
and probably never will be, ideal from the point of view 
of the publisher, and still less from the point of view of 
the author. The publisher naturally feels that the dicta 
torship of the libraries in such matters, say, as the length 
of novels, styles of binding, and character of illustrations 
is irksome and annoying. The author can never take 
great delight in the fact that one copy of a book of his sup- 
plied from a library may be-read by a hundred or more 
people, while his royalty account is swelled merely to the 
tune of ihe royalty on a single copy. So that we can well 
understand why at the outset a dead set has been made 
against the library censorship, which, in the eye of publisher 
and author alike, looks like a further “injustice” to the pro- 
ducer. In point of fact, however, it is not an injustice at 
all. We must remember, to the credit of the English fic- 
tionists, that all of them are not engaged in the production 
of undesirable or dubious stories. For one writer of foul 
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ness we should imagine that the library lists can show 
quite a dozen authors who would scorn to exploit what is 
unseemly or obnoxious. The fact is that these writers of 
what Mr. Tennyson would no doubt call “conventional 
fiction” include in their number the great majority of the 
most accomplished novelists of our time. And if there has 
been any injustice at all, we believe that the injustice has 
been to these decent novelists. There can be no doubt 
that just in proportion as the demand for improper books 
has enormously increased under the old régime, so has the 
demand for decent books enormously decreased. And 
authors end publishers of decent books alike have suffered 
accordingly. The libraries must not be disconcerted or 
allow themselves to be influenced in any way by the carp- 
ings of people whose sense of the public good is limited 
or vitiated. Flagrant impropriety will always be under a 
ban in a properly constituted community. Nobody is 
greetly afraid of flagrant impropriety, because, as a rule, 
it is easy of detection, and those persons who would defend 
it publicly are very few in number and exceedingly weak 
on the wing. Whst we have to fear is foulness cunningly 
disguised and set forward in the name of fine writing and 
courageous thinking. It is against this particular brand 
of article that the library censorship is intended. The 
censorship may make mistakes, it may be an imperfect cen- 
sorship, it may on occasion even pass what is palpably 
dubious, and condemn what is palpably innocuous and 
desirable. But in the main it will deal out rough justice 
to those authors and publishers who have been engaged, 
and who desire still further to engage, in this nefarious 
and abominable traffic. The libraries have just as much 
right to censorship as has the private man in his own 
house. If the head of a household finds that a member of 
his family is perusing improper works, he has a right to 
prohibit and to prevent the admission of such works into 
his house. The libraries are in precisely the same posi- 
tion. You cannot by any stretch of argument compel any 
trader or any association of traders to deal in goods of 
which they do not approve. The authors and publishers 
of obnoxious fiction may lament this fact; but it is never- 
theless a fact, and the hurt to their pockets is not of the 
smallest consequence to anybody. 


It appears that the Poets’ Club has published a book of 
verses. The contributors to the booklet include Miss 
Regina Miriam Bloch, whose work is familiar to readers 
of Tue AcapEemy, and a good many other writers, several 
of whom are almost unknown to poetical fame. The first 
poem offered to us is entitled “The Children’s Moon,” 
the author being a Mr. Smith. We are informed in a 
footnote that “the club gold medal for 1909 was won 
by Mr. Smith with this poem.” We confess to a rooted 
objection to gold medals where poetry is concerned, but 
we quote some lines from Mr. Smith’s effort for what 
they are worth: 


“Out in the east a mistral moon 
That’s doubled in a sand lagoon 
Of sad reflections hangs above 
The desert lands of Lotos-love. 


“Without the walls, beyond the fret 
And quarrelling the towers are set 
Where armadilloes dig by night. 
And round about them, in the light — 
Of the mild moon, are rifled graves: 
Mud for the masters, sand for the slaves. 
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“The seven heavens shall break, we're told, 
And death of angels men behold ; 
But the same moon smiles down upon 
The brokea shrines of Babylon.” 


Without the smallest desire to set the Poets’ Club 
by the ears, we shall take it upon ourselves to say that 
there are other pieces in the book which are quite equally 
deserving of such gold medals as may be stirring. On 
the whole, however, the club’s sheaf of verses does credit 
to the members. It is noteworthy, too, that some of the 
poets appear to be possessed of a sincere admiration for 
each other. On page 25, for example, we find the 
appended gallant quatrain, signed F- W. Tancred, and 
addressed “To Mrs. Cran”: 


“ Mapa: 
“Coy beaux to all girls callously enthralled 
Are by a downright passion hipped and galled, 
What time they see your ankles white as milk 
Meshed with a favour of spun turquoise silk.” 


Mrs. George Cran is, of course, herself a poet of con- 
siderable parts; as witness her recent volume published 
through Mr. Elkin Mathews. And far be it from us to 
deny, dispute, or otherwise traverse the excellence of 
her no doubt admirable ankles. But for a poets’ club, 
really, really! 


We observe that, according to promise, the benevolent 
Bottomley has offered the readers of his paper further 
details as to “half-crown shares” in John Bull. It seems 
that “a scheme is now under consideration for the issue 
of 200,000 fully-paid half-crown Share Certificates to be 
allotted pro rata” among Bottomley’s readers. “It is 
proposed that certificates should be made out to Bearer 
so that they may be passed from hand to hand without 
the necessity for transfers or other formalities.” Which 
is interesting. And to crown all, we are told that “in 
view of the large profits and the continued progress of the 
journal, and having regard for certain important develop- 
ments which will shortly be announced, each half-crown 
certificate should in time be worth £1.” “Should in 
time” is a wonderful touch. We should like to have the 
‘opinion of the editor of the Guardian as to the probable 
worth of Bottomley’s half-crown certificates for delivery, 
say, on December 31 next. Our own opinion is that any- 
body who wants them will be able to buy them by the 
cartload for a good deal less than a sovereign apiece. 

- In the meantime, John Bull has embarked in the poetry 
business. Under the heading of “Birthdays for the 
Week” we get the following ravishing verses :— 


March 27th.—E, T. Rexp. 
May many years elapse before 
Old Death, the farmer, reaps 
And stacks away the author of 
Those “Prehistoric Peeps.” 


March 31et.—Wint1am Watporr Astor. 
“Money talks,” is sometimes said, 
Likewise “ Money earns.” ; 
You’ve sufficient to ensure 
The happiest “returns.” 


Really, Bottomley—or is it Anaglypta Vivian?—has 
missed his vocation. 
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THREE SONNETS 


GOBLIN-REVEL. 


In gold and gray, with fleering looks of sin, 
I watch them come; by two, by three, by four, 
Advancing slow, with loutings they begin 

Their woven measure, widening evermore, 
While music-men behind are straddling in 

With flutes to mock their feet about the floor,— 
To quirk their twisted legs to fiddles thin, 

Fifes too, and jangled dulcimers, and store 


Of stranger sounds: I see them steal away 
With cunning glances; sudden their faint shoon 
Are no more heard; but far away the dogs 
Bark at some lonely farm; and haply they 
Have clamber’d back into the dusky moon 
That sets beyond the marshes loud with frogs. 


AUTUMN IN ARCADY. 


What wraiths are these of shepherds peaked and chill, 
That roam unhappily the stricken plain?— 

Where summer dallied once, and once again 

Came golden August over mead and hill— 

Must they with ashen faces linger still— 

Starved wretches pale with fate?—where wind and rain 
Despoil the blackening sheaves of ruined grain; 

Let them go hence, who have none other will. 


Long since they lightly wove in orchard-bowers, 

Staves of Holian music rich and sweet, 

When blithe down courtly measures went their feet; 
Who still would crown their youth with freshlier flowers 
From Beauty’s lordship; and with song would greet 

The breezy morn that bore them infinite hours. 


THE PAST. 


Touch now the lute in soft and dreamful wise, 
As we who listen give a thought for those 
‘Who dwelt here long ago; and saw the skies 
Flush’d in yon evening west with tragic rose. 
Their melody was yours; and in your face 

The charm of their brief passion I behold,— 
Frail beauty fugitive like April’s grace, 

And yet delaying like the sunset-gold. 


Ah summer night of peace, and early wings 
About the gates of dawn,—can heaven say 

More than thy lyric dimness leading day 

From shadow unto splendour !—whisperings 

Of death are in the leaves, and yet we pray 
That dying we may hear the bird that sings. eee 








SPRING CLEANING FOR THE 
COMMONS 


Tux political situation becomes at once more ludicrous 
and more dangerous with the lapse of the session. Having 
sowed the wind, the almighty Liberal Government is fain 
desperately to reap the whirlwind. It is a Government 
which has lived from the beginning out of peevish cries. 
It has screamed about Chinese labour; it has screamed 
about licensing and about education; it has screamed 
about the Budget; it has screamed about the House of 
Lords. Its latest shriek is for government, not by the 
people, but by the Crown and the House of Commons. 
Lord Hugh Cecil has ‘pointed out to the admiration of the 
sagacious that government by the House of Commons 
means government by the Cabinet. There was nothing 
precisely original about the remark; but it has been 
received with plaudits and acclaimed for high political 
hilosophy. In point of fact, it is a bare statement of 
Eat a truth, the whole truth being that government by 
the House of Commons means government by the Cabinet, 
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and that government by the Cabinet means government 
by the reactionary and the irreconcilable—at any rate, 
when your Government happens to be a Liberal Govern- 
ment. The ignominy of Mr. Asquith is of the completest. 
Himself and his Cabinet have been pushed to the edge of 
the precipice, and they view the abyss with frightened 
and anguished eyes. It %s all very merry to ride to 
the devil, till you come to his grisly posterns. Once 
there even the fool and the charlatan find it in their 
nature to quake. No person of understanding can have 
failed to be aware that Mr. Asquith’s government was 
bound in the long run to bring itself to the profoundest 
and most squalid of griefs. If the tribulation were a 
matter only for Mr. Asquith’s Government, or a matter 
only for the Liberal party and its parasites, one might 
smile and be content and even thankful. But it is not 
alone the wreck of a party and the disgrace of its leaders 
that we have to comtemplate; the vital danger and the 
ultimate burden and disgrace being to the country. 
Until now the party system in the administration of pablic 
affairs has worked more or less efficiently upon certain 
obvious and well defined rules. There have not been 
wanting persons who have spoken and written of that 
system as a “game,” and there can be no doubt in the 
world that it has frequently deteriorated into a game 
or into a system that was not operating purely for the 
good of the country, but mainly for the benefit and advan- 
tage of a party. At the same time, the large and prin- 
cipal rules were there, and approved and respected by 
virtually all of the players. Put briefly, these rules are 
of the simplest. The party which can raise the greater 
number of votes at a General Election is called upon to 
form a Cabinet and go into power. It proceeds to make 
proposals for legislation of a kind which is supposed to 
be desired by the majority of the voters. These pro- 
posals are discussed in the Commons, and if there is a 
majority in the Commons they are passed and sent to 
the Lords for final approval. If the Lords disapprove, 
the proposals go by the board, unless it is felt that a 
further appeal should be made to the country, in which 
case the ultimate opinion of the people is to be con- 
sidered final and decisive. Within these lines many a 
redoubtable political game has been exploited, and, on 
the whole, the country has remained master of itself and 
of its liberties. With the advent of Asquith, Lloyd George, 
Winston Churchill, and Company, however, “the game ” 
was destined to develop into a tyranny. Wild-cat legisla- 
tion and all manner of political dodges framed to delight 
the mob, and to establish and make permanent the rule 
of the mob, were brought up in the House of Commons 
and solemnly discussed with a great waste of public time 
and with great disadvantage and enormous danger and 
loss to the country. Mr. Asquith’s Licensing Bill was 
a sufficiently flagrant case in point. A wild-cat business 
from beginning to end, it was ultimately rejected by the 
Lords; but in its passage through the Commons the 
finance of an enormous industry suffered severely, and 
the loss to those persons who are.engaged in that industry 
and the consequcat loss to the country has to be reckoned 
by hundreds of thousands of pounds. Then there was 
the Education Bill, a pure sop to the mob, designed as 
all sops for the mob have to be, for the appropriation 
of other people’s property to mob purposes. Here, again, 
the Lords did their duty. And in the bitter end, of 
course, we have David’s Budget for the pillage and 
spoliation of property. We do not believe for a moment 
that Mr. Lloyd George or the Prime Minister or any 
responsible Minister of the Crown ever dreamed in his 
wildest moments that the Budget for 1909 could be passed. 
We do not believe that the Liberal party, as represented 
by the Cabinet, desire even now that the Budget of 
1909 should be passed. It was a Budget introduced 
purely for sensational, destructive, and mischievous pur- 
poses, and behind it was the desire that the mob should 
be tickled and flattered to death, so that when the next 
General Election came round the Liberal Government 
might be sura of a new lease of power and emolument. 
In the exercise of their proper duty to the State the 
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Lords kicked out the Budget. An astute Prime Minister, 
and, for that matter, a company of ordinarily astute carpet- 
bagging demagogues, would have been content with this 
natural result; particularly as it was a result which in 
their hearts the leaders of the party desired and approved. 
They should have been content to have gone to the mob 
and said “Behold, we are your friends; we have done 
our best to get for you ‘all you want’; but the Constitu- 
tion is against us and we have failed. We must try again, 
and some day no doubt ‘all you want’ will be yours.” 
This would have been the proper if specious and sophisti- 
cated attitude of the carpet-bagger who manages to retain, 
as we hope Mr. Asquith still does retain, some scruple 

of regard for the common welfare of England. We are 
of opinion that if Mr. Asquith had been able to have his 
own way in the matter he would have stopped short pre- 

cisely here and in the manner indicated. But, unfortu- 
nately for Liberalism, he considered himself to be in no 

position to stop short. He and his minions fired the 
passions and cupidity of their own mob to a pitch which 

would allow of no turning back. They had shouted out 

vain promises and ill-considered threats at the top of their 
voices. They had said in effect: “This Budget shall 

become law whether the Lords like it or not. If the 

Lords will not have it we for our part will not have the 

Lords. In brief, if we cannot have the game our own 

way according to the rules of the game, we will declare 
the rules to be null and void.” By the skin of their teeth 

and the help of the Irish they got back into power and 

proceeded to wriggle and to prevaricate and to find excuses 

for breaking their own promises. The mob, however, was 

not to be cheated even by the blessed word ambiguity ; 

neither were the Irish, who are a mob to themselves. 

that here we are in the very prettiest pickle that England 

has encountered in the whole course of her history. Mr. 

Asquith is a broken, ruined, and disgraced leader; Mr. 

Lloyd George is a broken, ruined, disgraced, and ridi- 

culous Chancellor. There is nobody even on their own 

benches who will venture to say a plain straight approv- 

ing word of either of them. In the last resort they have 

had to put themselves under the tender tyranny of Mr. . 
Redmond, and for a spokesman and fugleman they have 

had again to fall back upon that loquacious, irresponsible 

caperer, Mr. Winston Churchill. Six months ago Mr. 

Churchill was pulled up on the curb. He was felt by 
his admirers on the back benches to have overstepped 
the mark and to have opened his mouth at far too great 
a width. Mr. Asquith and Mr. Llovd George found it 
necessary to sit upon his curly head, and for a time 
Winston sang small and whistled reedily. The Cabinet, 

not to say the strenuous Liberal party, has done its best 
to do without him. He is young, they argued, and & 
trifle hot-headed and over-zealous and over-rhetorical. Age 
doubtless will improve him and bestow upon him the 
ballast which he so obviously lacks. Until the other 
day Winston sat in his corner a reproved, well 
threatened, and downcast scholar. Mr. Asquith came 
back to Westminster with his head up and his fist 
shut and a determination to win, tie, or wrangle. He would 
show ine world that there was a great deal of Cesar and 
Napoleon, not 1 say Machiavelli, left in him. For a true 
and proper henchman he would have Mr. Lloyd George. 
Winston must not put his jammy and grimy finger into 
the pie any more; he must sit up and say his piece like a 
good, modest, obedient boy. \Well, we have seen what we 
have seen. Mr, Asquith has ng more fight left in him 
than a bag of hay. Cwmsar has-been hit in the wind; 

Napoleon is on his way to St. Helena; Machiavelli won’t 
wash. Even the tricks and doubles and shuffles and cun- 
ning of the little fox from Wales are proved futile and 
of no further advantage. What have we to do? We can 
only gasp feebly for Winston. “ Winston, my child, you 
need not be a good boy any longer. Ups my little splut- 
terer, and let ’em have it. Shout for Crywn and people 
and for anything else that pleases you, apd we will go 
cut unobserved while you make naughty yee It is 
all very pitiful, and, up to point, disti ety amusing. 
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There is nothing to be said for the present Government 
but Vale. They have got to go, and there can be no 
returning. Meanwhile, it seems to us that the Lords 
should set themselves to work with a view to abating 
and destroying this. dangerous nuisance called “the 
game.” The majority in the Commons has proved to de- 
monstration that majorities in the Commons are no longer 
to-be trusted, and that the rules by which majorities in the 
Commons exercise their power are capable of the gravest 
abuses. Those rules must in some way be modified and 
made stricter and more severe. The problem is a large 
and difficult and momentous problem. It requires to be 
approached without haste and without passion, and with 
a deliberate and single eye to the good government of 
the Empire and the good government of the Empire only. 
It is not a question for either party or any of the parties. 
It is a question for the wisdom and understanding and 
honesty and patriotism of the Empire at large, and the House 
of Lords is the instrument through which these forces will 
in the long run have to work. What the common sense 
of the country, as opposed to mob cupidity and passion, 
demands is the reform of the House of Commons. The 
procedure of the House and the bases of that procedure 
must be altered in such a way that they can never again 
become the private weapons and playthings of the unscru- 
pulous political adventurer. There must be no more 
government by bogey and sop and compact, and there 
must be no more dictatorship by persons out of Hibernian 
morasses or Scotch coal-pits. Huckstering and bargain- 
ing and buying and selling and squaring and palm- 
greasing among carpet-baggers and demagogues and place- 
seekers must cease. The Lords must devise the means 
and determine and settle the means, and propound and 
apply the means, and they may be sure that, come what 


may, they will have the people of England at their back.. 


The mob need not be counted or noticed in the struggle. 
It makes a horrid and heart-shaking uproar; but it is 
only fools that can ever be afraid of the makers of 
** zoological noises.” 





DINNERS FOR POETS 


We live in an age of dulness qualified with cheap senti- 
ment. Our hapenny press, not to mention the pennorths 
and for that matter the sixpennorths, is deaf and blind to 
most things which are important; yet the maudlin drop 
for immediate shedding is well within the hapenny com- 
pass and range, and apparently can be extracted from 
the dullest and mcst hidebound by a mere paragraph. A 
child in a slum prays for food to Santa Claus “up the 
chimney,” and catches fire and is burnt to death. On the 
instant hapenny England is bidden to weep, which it does 
with a great deal of gusto, and the million readers of 
this, that, and the other hapenny sheet give practical 
expression to their sympathy by subscribing the .noble 
sum of fifteen-and-sixpence for the “bereaved parents.” 
Or some unfortunate out-of-work clerk threatens suicide, 
embellished with a trifle of preliminary murder, and the 
noble philanthropist Bottomley enquires whether the 
noble army of dull persons who support him with their 
pennies do not happen to have “a bob or two to spare” 
for the unfortunate young business gentleman with a 
homicidal and suicidal intention. We shall not assert 
that there is much that is wicked or undesirable in these 
forms of benevolence. It is more blessed to give than to 
receive, and persons who stand in need of the charity of 
their fellows are not compelled to be particular as to the 
channels through which the charity may flow. The amaz- 
ing part of it all is the thinness of the stream, the 
poverty of the response. We have always believed in the 
good-heartedness of the English. Particularly have we 
believed in the good-heartedness of the masses and of the 
poor. As one of the lesser lights of vaudeville has been 
wont to warble: 


“Tt’s the poor that help the poor 
When poverty knocks at the door.” 
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Nothing could be truer, or more creditable to the poor. 
On occasion, however, the middle and more exalted classes 
take their turn. They are excellent, and one may even say 
“splendid,” when a Mansion House Fund is on foot, or 
when His Majesty the King or Her Majesty the Queen 
leads a rally for the aid of some hospital or charitable 
institution. We have nothing but blessings whether ‘or 
poor or for rich in these regards. At times, however, 
philanthropy, or benevolence, or altruism, or the desire 
to do somebody material good, assumes extraordinary 
forms. We have an example of this precise if curious 
desire to be kind before us at the present moment. The 
poet, as we all know, is a figure which the English mind 
does not habitually associate with glory. The English 
dulness is such that your poet must live to a very great 
age before anybody will admit in his lifetime that he is a 
poet at all. If he chooses to die early, the glistening 
immediate hapenny tear is sometimes bestowed upon him, 
and his widow is presented with seven shillings procured 
for her through the benign medium of the pathetic 
hapenny paragraph. In a sense this is as it should be; 
inasmuch as if the English admiration for the poet were 
to blossom to the extent of keeping him in metrical leisure 
out of charitable funds the country would very shortly 
be called upon to provide for at least a hundred thousand 
poets. At the time of writing, the number of poets alive’ 
in England probably does not exceed fifty. Some day 
perhaps a wealthy person possessed of an eye for the comic 
will invite them all to dinner. Meanwhilé serious bene- 
volence has been at work, and we have tidings of a dinner 
which is to be given, not to poets, but to the next best 
thing, namely, the descendants of poets. That extremely 
poetical organ, the Daily Chronicle, offered yesterday to 


-a startled town full particulars of what it is pleased to 


call “The Coming Unique Gathering.” Here isthe 
Chronicle's account of what is about to happen: 


The list of poets’ descendants who are to dine 
together at the Holborn Restaurant next Tuesday, on 
the anniversary of Swinburne’sbirthday, is practically 
complete, and, considering the difficulties encountered 
by the Poetry Recital Society in tracing them, the 
result is extremely creditable. 

Given more time, other living descendants of the 
great poets will doubtless be found, perhaps more 
nearly related to them than those who will figure as 
their representatives on this occasion. As it is hoped 
to make the event an annual one, the search for such 
relatives will naturally be continued. 

One of the happiest circumstances is that the 
lady who will represent the father of English poetry 
at the banquet is also a collateral of the poet most 
recently dead. 

The Earl of Crewe, the patron of the Poetry Recital 
Society, is expected to preside, and among the mem- 
bers and guests will be the Duke of Norfolk (himself 
a descendant of a minor poet—Henry Howard), Lady 
‘Lindsay, Lady Strachey, Lady Shelley, Miss Helen 
Mathers, Lady Constance Leslie, Miss Marjorie Bowen, 
and Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, perhaps the best- 
known writer of verse in America, who is now on a& 
visit to England and has just joined the society. 

Baroness de Bertouche, another member, will bring 
as a guest the Maori chief Rangiuia’ His title 
to be present is that he is the descendant of s long 
line of tribal bards. He composes poetry, and, 
attired in his native costume, will, after the dinner, 
chant some of the Maori poems which have been 
handed down from generation to generation, without 
ever being committed to writing. 


On the face of it this’ is’ very wonderful. “One of the 
happiest circumstances is that the lady who will repre- 
sent the father of English poetry at the banquet is also 
a collateral of the poet most recently dead.” What could 
be happier? Then there is the Duke of Norfolk, who, 
poor devil, is the descendant of only “a minor poet.” 
Also there are Miss Helen Mathers and Miss Marjorie 
Bowen, who do not appear to be descended from poets 
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at all, and, happiness of happiness! we are to have the 
Maori chief, who, “attired in his native costume, will, 
after the dinner, chant some of the Maori poems which 
have been handed down from generation to generation 
without ever being committed to writing.” It seems a 
pity that our wisest critic of poetry, Bottomley, attired 
only in two pieces of old scrip with Joint Stock Trust 
illuminated upon them, will not be present to chant to 
the over-fed assemblage that beautiful poem entitled “Do 
not Trust Him, Gentle Maiden”; or that his henchman 
Vivian, clothed on with a feather-boa, will not recite 
the touching stanzas commencing : 
“T have no pain, dear mother, now, 
But, oh! I am so dry.” 

To be serious, however, this dinner of the descendants of 
poets is to be honoured with the presence of persons who 
claim to be of the blood of Chaucer, James I. of Scotland, 
the Earl of Surrey, Spenser, Shakespeare, Waller, Milton, 
Suckling, Dryden, Wycherley, Watts, Pope, Shenstone, 
William Collins, Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, 
Southey, Byron, Wolfe, Shelley, Mrs. Hemans, Macaulay, 
Lytton, Helen Lady Dufferin, Tennyson, Sidney Herbert, 
Coventry Patmore, Adelaide Procter, Rossetti, Sir Edwin 
Arnold, and Swinburne. A mighty and enthralling list! 
The names of the descendants of these great persons, 
however, are another affair. We do not find among them 
the name of 4 single poet of distinction, or of a single 
prose-writer of distinction, so that evidently poetry, like 
wooden legs, does not always run in families. The 
gathering will no doubt satisfy the Daily Chronicle's 
description of it as unique. But one is puzzled to imagine 
what useful or intelligent purpose is to be served by it 
unlegs that purpose be a charitable purpose. Some of the 
poets in the glittering list the Daily Chronicle puts for- 
ward may have known what it was to be short of a dinner, 
and admitting this much, it may conceivably be fitting 
‘that as dinners would be of no use to them in their 
present situation their descendants may: for once in a 
way be fed at the cost and charge of benevolence. For 
the rest there is precious little to hope. Poetry will not 
he benefited by the assemblage and neither will the poets’ 
descendants. Obviously it is a thousand pities. The 
Poetry Recital Society has a great deal to answer for. 
One would have thought that such a society would in the 
mass, at any rate, have possessed a sufficient sense of 
humour to perceive that the whole business is as fantastic 
and as ridiculous as business well could be. It is significant 
that no live English poet has been procured to assist, and 
in some way to justify the proceedings. Mr. Binyon and 
Mr. Stephen Phillips, both of whom are poets, and both we 
believe descended from Wordsworth, do not figure in the 
list of guests; neither does the Poet Laureate, who one 
would have thought would have made an excellent chair- 
man, even if only by virtue of the mantle he happens to 
wear. We are exceedingly glad for our own part that 
these gentlemen, and others who might readily be men- 
tioned, have refrained from availing themselves of what 
might appear to the vulgar to be the chance of a lifetime. 
We trust that for the sake of poetry the speeches will be 
reasonable and just a little blushful. We think that the 
star tarn should devolve upon the Maori Chief; particu- 


larly as not a singlé person present will be able to under- 
stand what he says. 








REVIEWS 
BRITISH INDIA 


Administrative Problems of British India. By Josrrn 


Cuattry. Translated b i illi 

; y Sir William Meyer, 
K.CLE. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. net.) 

' : First Notice. 

2 Ui ena work first appeared in France under the title 


ritannique,” and in his preface M. Chailley 
writes, “now that T publish this volume, I desire to 
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state that it is not my sole work: it is also that of my 
friend, Sir William Meyer, the author of the translation 
which is appearing simultaneously in London,” and he 
accentuates Sir William’s share of responsibility for both 
the French and the English editions- by adding that “it 
fell on me to retranslate into French the so-called transla- 
tion.” So it bears the imprimatur of an eminent Indian 
Civil Servant. It is dedicated to Lord Morley with a 
fitting tribute, so this review is not out of place in our this 
week’s issue as a sequel to the review of Lord Morley’s 
speeches in our last. 


Boox I.—Fretp or ADMINISTRATION. 


And what a vast field India is (“rather a Continent 
than a country”) is conveyed in good clear descriptive 
writing which rises to its highest excellence in the sketch 
of the Himalaya, “ which contains all kinds of landscape— 
arid deserts, smiling valleys with luxuriant vegetation, 
glaciers which would cover a county,” and “ countless 
marvels of nature” are told of, salient among which is 
Darjeeling surrounded by giant peaks “thick clouds 
mounting their sides, their outlines veiled at dawn by 
rosy mists, while the valleys still slumber in white haze.” 
From the hills to the plains, and there the water problem 
first holds M. Chailley’s attention. In the happier plaing 
watered by the great rivers, fed by mountain snows, the 
cultivator can with the Psalmist lift up his eyes to the hills 
from whence cometh his help—and water and to spare 
comes in due season. But through vaster regions he is 
dependent only on rainfall, and M. Chailley speaks of the 
whole country (oultivators and officials) “ turning their 
eyes to the sky to implore or curse the clouds that pass 
by them,” Then due notice is taken of rainfall and of 
temperature with their resultant influence on mortality 
and health and the consequent “nomadio character” of 
British administration. ‘Picturesque India” carries the 
reader on a rapid tour through the peninsular continent 
which does not for one moment pretend to make known to 
him either its wonders or its monotony—for both loom 
large in M. Chailley’s impressions. The short twilight, 
the darkness of the night, breed sights and sounds “ which 
must have actively contributed to convert modern Hin- 
duism into a motley Paganism.” The silence of the land, 
too, oppresses him, and the gradual process of deforesta- 
tion (now, of course, being skilfully checked and repaired) 
which leaves no fuel for the villagers is partly explained 
by an English official friend: “The ox is silent,” he said, 
“because his enemy, the wild beast, is prowling around,” 
and he bids the author rejoice that “wheat will shortly 
grow on what had been a tiger’s lair.” The India of the 
present lives alongside the India “ which tries to shut itself 
up in its loved past,” and this is exemplified by charac- 
teristic sketches of Bombay, Karachi, and Rangoon, “that 
new and wonderful creation of British genius”; Culcutta, 
Ootacamund and Simla. “All the working and frivolous 
elements in India go to Simla when they can, and the 
rest dream of going there.” But the picture of Hydera- 
bad—described as a city which seems to have come out 
of “The Arabian Nights,” “a city of fanatics and still 
more sceptics where Haroun al Raschid would find himself 
at ease”—is the most arresting. It is a thousand years 
away from the present, two hours’ drive from Golconda, 
and twenty minutes only in a carriage from the residency 
and cantonments of Secunderabad. 

A chapter on population tells us that the census of 
1901 declared it to be 294,361,056. “The minute exacti- 
tude of this figure is significant,” and we read of a mass 
of statistics tacked to the census which took the services 
of 1,325,478 enumerators to collect. We cannot help 
thinking that the executive details of this census must 
have been exasperating to a vast number of the people 
counted. A host of figures dealing with increase and de- 
crease, birth rate, death rate, and distribution would be 
monotonous to read were it not for the French love of 
statistics, and the quick deductions drawn from them 
which M. Chailley has known how to make infectious. 
When we learn that 147 idioms are in use we appreciate 
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how kindly we have been treated by an author who deals 
with the question of language and races in six short pages, 
and then passes on to their religions. But he finds time to 
remark that no race has been able to combine other ele- 
ments and “raise that fine flower of civilisation which 
we call a nation.” India has never been a single nation 
—M. Chailley tells us that there are at present in India 
“two great religions and several little ones.” Hinduism 
and Islam are of course the two great ones, and then 
only seven little religions are named. It will surprise 
many readers that Buddhism is among these latter, and 
has so small a number of votaries in the India that was its 
birthplace. It has vanished from Benares where its 
founder began his teaching. The points of departure and 
approach between Indian creeds are set forth. Their 
different moral and social aspects are discussed as well as 
the economic burden that they impose on their votaries— 
most heavy amongst Hindus. The sacredness of animal 
life to the Hindu, above all the life of a cow, draws the 
line which severs them most from followers of other 
faiths, and many examples are given of the extent to which 
veneration of life is carried. The mother spares the life of 
, the scorpion that stings her child! (Very seldom, we 
should think.) An example of the reverence for the cow 
is given on page 57, where we read that “soldiers 
in the Transport Corps marching to Simla became 
mutinous because they were ordered to convey Austra- 
lian preserved beef.” This must be accepted with 
very great reserve, and the highest Indian military 
authority in England discredits it. The men of the 
Supply and Transport corps, it should be remarked, are 
only enlisted followers, not soldiers. But that is a detail 
among many interesting anecdotes. Then the attitude of 
the Indian Government towards Christianity on one hand, 
and the creeds of the country on the. other, is criticised 
and discussed, but in no unfriendly tone, great credit 
being acccrded to the large spirit of fairness and toleration 
which is its basis. From religion to caste is a short and 
inevitable step. “The most remarkable social phenomenon 
in India.” Many authorities are quoted for its origin. 
Sir Herbert Risley defines it clearly on page .98 as 
partly due to heredity, partly due to occupation or craft. 
M. Senart traces the phenomenon to Aryan origin. A race 
of conquerors of fair skin and fine features impose them- 
selves on the inferior Dravidian race. Against this theory 
some urge that caste rules are stricter in Bengal, where 
the Dravidian type is more evident, than in the North-West, 
where the Aryan type exists more pure. To these M. 
Chailley replies that “ purity of blood is most valued where 
it is most impure.” It is to priest-rule that caste owes its 
rigidness. But the rich Hindu of lower caste can raise 
himself by change of soil and much diplomacy. The 
Brahman hierarchy takes the place of the Heralds’ College 
and a pedigree is found. Utilitarian views have prevailed, 
too, in considering the lower castes. A list of menial 
erafts is given which do not defile, and a Brahman may 
drink water from the bearer of his palanquin without pol- 
lution. It would be very inconvenient if he could not. 
Thus peopled, “agriculture is the traditional occupation 
of India.” M. Chailley tells us that two-thirds of the whole 
population live by agriculture, and that, better still, 52 
per cent. of the population are land-owners or tenants, 
only 12 per cent. labourers. But he does not view the 
lot of these agriculturists as a very prosperous one. It 
is a poor country. Its worst curse is slackness, and an 
amusing distribution of four men’s labour is given—one 
resting, one doing nothing, one looking on, and the fourth 
helping the other three. Add to these two handicaps reck- 
less extravagance, especially in marriage ceremonies, and 
so tho result is inevitable—the land is in the hands of 
money-lenders, who, moreover, cannot be dispensed with. 
The social reform of such a heterogeneous mass of 
peoples is, indeed, a labour of Hercules, and M. Chailley 
shows what a short stride has been taken along that stony 
path. Caste blocks the way at every step, with child 
marriages, enforced widowhood, and its Purda system, 
which, in common with the Zenana system of Islam, keep 
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the high-caste ladies isolated and ignorant, and hardly 
conscious of the wretchedness of their lives. The founder 
of the association Brahmo Samaj—which is a society active: 
in its efforts for reform of family life—acclaimed the. 
abolition of Suttee by Lord William Bentinck in 1829. He 
had also foresight. He held that society without religion. 
was lost. And M. Chailley rightly deplores the purely 
secular education of the Indian schools and colleges with 
the inevitable trend to pantheism or an unavowed atheism. 
The Reform Party have their own work to do, dealing 
with these three elements: First, some hundreds of good,- 
patriotic Hindus who would draw inspiration from the 
West; second, some thousands, followers of English thought 
and philosophy, who dream of English institutions in 
India; third, the remaining millions of Hindus who con- 
tinue wrapt up in admiration of India of the past and 
intent on following its ways. 

Not too long a space is given to political reform. The 
ideal of Social Reformers is to reconstruct a new India 
The National Party aim at an immediate instalment of 
political power. So the two parties reveal themselves to 
M. Chailley. The National Party and the National Con- 
gress receive severe treatment from M. Chailley in spite 
of much sympathy with their aspirations. A true citizen 
of a great republic, he thinks that England has departed 
from the high ideals of some of India’s egrlier rulers, 
which waa to create an India for the Indians, “to make: 
a nation of them and prepare them for the task of self- 
That task accomplished, in the course of a 
they would retire, leaving to its owr 
destinies a glorious child of their genius.” Yes, it would 
have been a splendid réle of an idealist people. But we 
are not an idealist people. Perhaps too little eo. It is- 
true that as a counterpoise to the demands of the National 
Party now it would be Machiavellian strategy—for 
India for the Indians is far from being their cry. But. 
had Britain adopted it, would not the demands of the 


century or two 


' National Party have gone further, and will England leave: 
- “a glorious child of her genius” if she ever withdraws? Itis- 


true that M. Chailley gives us a century or two, and much’ 
may happen in that time in India and elsewhere; and he~ 
now rightly concludes that British opinion will not con-- 
sider a policy of evacuation. We are told that it is not 
to be considered that India is wearied of British supremacy, 
and M. Chailley quotes the spontaneous mourning on the 
death of Queen Victoria as evidence of loyalty. But he 
dwells on the difficulty of focussing that loyalty. To give 
it impersonation: Viceroys come and go, and few are* 
liked ; magistrates and collectors change their stations too- 
frequently. “ Why not,” asks Mr. Chailley, “ give to India~ 
a member of the Royal Family as a sub-King?” Why not, 
indeed? And let the Indian Government under such a. 
Royal Viceroy rule much more independently of the Secre- 
tary of State than to-day. : 

A chapter on the personal attitude of Europeans and 
Indians ends Book I. Here M. Chailley tells us he must 
walk warily, and he approaches the question very humanly 
and with much understanding. In these pages there is 
very wholesome reading for Englishmen. It is well to see 
through the glasses of others. Without changing well- 
based views, it is well to widen one’s vision and to take a 
fresh perspective sometimes. Such is the tendency of: 
M. Chailley’s most interesting and graceful writing. 


THE OLYMPIAN GAMES 


Internaticnal Sport. By Tazoporr Anpeea Coox. (Con- 
stable and Co. 3s. 6d.) 


Ir is to a Frenchman that the world owes the revival of 
the Olympian Games. We English, though pioneers of 
sport, are in cur sports, as in other fields of life, unimagi- 
native. “The ancient games were dead. We left them 
in their grave.” To Baron Pierre de Conbertin first came: 
the thought that the “ games suppressed by the edict of the: 
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Emperor Theodosius might be revived in a modern setting.” 
And he called together the first Olympic Congress at the 
Sorbonne in the spring of 1894, “where the ‘Hymn of 
Apollo,’ just discovered at Delphi, was sung again to the 
original notes of music composed for it so many centuries 
before Christ.” 

This congress and this hymn inspired the representatives 
of nino other countries to restore again. in international 
form the games which had embraced all the off-shoots of 
Greece from the Crimea to the Pillars of Hercules so long 
ago. From the first inception of these games by Baron 
Pierre de Conbertin to the present day Mr. Cook has in 
this volume traced the progress of the idea of international 
sport and how it has been focussed into a practical scheme 
which has stood the test of five revivals—four, strictly 
speaking. The Olympiad series comprise officially only 
the following meetings that have been held: Athens, 1896 ; 
Paris, 1900; St. Louis (U.S.A.), 1904; and London, 1908. 
But games were held in Athens, too, in 1906 (though out- 
side the international programme), most nations being 
represented there, and all the great ones with the excep- 
tion of Spain. The real interest to the general reader centres 
mostly in these games, and in the account Mr. Cook gives 
of Athens itself and of his voyage there and back in Lord 
Howard de Walden’s steam yacht, Branwen. Mr. Cook 
joined the British Olympic Association in 1905, and in 
1906 captained at Athens the British fencing team which 
competed with the épée de combat “upon that historic 
soil.” Lord Desborough was accredited by the British 
Government to represent the country and was also one 
of the fencing team, which further comprised Sir Cosmo 
Duff Gordon, Edgar Seligman, and C. Newton Robinson, 
with Lord Howard de Walden as spare man. Mr. Cook 
reminds us that the Olympic Games of old had for their 
object rivalry in intellect and art as well as in athletics 
and feats of arms. While the superb youth of Greece vied 
with each other in the Stadium, Pindar sang, and Myron 
and Phidias hewed those masterpieces from marble and 
stone which have been for all time the marvels of the 
sculptor’s art. So it is the conception of the International 
Olympic movement that these meetings at the great centres 
of modern civilisation shall internationalise culture, while 
the healthy competition in manly sports teaches, as nothing 
else can, the best representatives of the nations to value 
the best qualities in their rivals. In this spirit has Mr. 
Cook written “ International Sport,” and above all is the 
story of the games at Athens in 1906 instinct with such 
feeling. He brings classical erudition and much artistic 
knowledge to help the reader who has not been there to 
appreciate the glories that surround the historic ground 
where those games were held. And better still can those of 
us who know that “ sacred spit of land” feel the inspiration 
of the “bright blue sky and dazzling white light” under 
which the games were held, though “the snowy marble of 
the Stadium” may not be familiar to older visitors, for 
the Stadium has only been restored by the munificence 
of a Greek citizen for the revival of the games. 

Pre-eminent amidst all the wonders of those surround- 
ings stands out “the cold and chaste perfection of the 
Parthenon against a burning sky,” and in the pages he 
devotes to this peerless monument Mr. Cook shows accuracy 
and historic retrospect and great reverence. He reveals 
in himself the capacity “to arouse the ancestral Pagan 
who lies sleeping in the tissues of us all, and to see the 
meaning of that severely splendid embodiment of the 
best which Paganism could bestow.” If the athletes of 
the Stadium disposed of one tithe of Mr. Cook’s erudition 
and artistic feeling their education in international culture 
would indeed be progressive beyond the wildest hopes of 
the revivers of the Olympian Games. But we are not sure 
that most of them would quite follow Mr. Cook’s rhapsodies, 
in which a very unusual knowledge of technique is dis- 
played, and where the dead languages are employed (some- 
times untranslated) to an extent bewildering to any but 
those whose classical education has been fairly advanced, 
and to these, again, Lewildering, except to the happy few 
who keep up their classics. a 

It is, of course, a matter of great pleasure to the author 
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| that the fencing team of which he was captain arrived 


in the final tie. And he chronicles almost a record by the 
spare man, Lord Howard de Walden, “ who showed very 
pretty form in an assault with sabres before the Queen of 
the Hellenes, and won the Craven Stakes at Newmarket in 
the same week.” Mach well-earned comment is directed 
to the fact that the only representatives at Athens who 
were not financiaily supported by their own Government 
were the British representatives—but they did receive £50 
from the Greek Government. That seems a matter which 
might be put right. 

Suggestions are made for the precautions that should 
be taken if we wish to win the Marathon race at Athens. 
Above all, that the British competitors should be housed 
on board a vessel in Phalerum Bay, and that, among other 
measures, a trained attendant should be on board who 
could massage and bandage and tend the physical wants of 
athletes. 

The journey from Naples to Athens and back to Venice 
contains much pretty descriptive writing, but again marred 
by too many architectural technical terms. When the 
yacht was reached at Naples the eruption of Vesuvius was 
just over, and the unusual event is recounted of a priest 
who, seeing the lava come in through a window crevice, 
fled in panic and left his flock, of whom about 200 perished 
in the church. The King of Italy banished the faithless 
shepherd, and the Vatican approved the action of the 
Quirinal, the Pope saying he would have done the 
same as the King. The voyage gives scope for much 
reflection on Homeric navigation and astronomy, . which 
is interesting; but we rather wish that Mr. Cook would 
not use the word Thalassocracy for supremacy at sea. It 
takes a little bit of digging out for the ordinary reader. 
Only a very small section of the book is devoted to the 
attractive part which we have so far. reviewed. The 
remainder is severely technical. We read of the prepara- 
tions made and rules laid-down for the London meeting 
of 1908, and there is a full return of the results. Whereas 
at Athens no British team was found to represent the 
country at our real national game, football, the results 
of the London meeting has decided the Central Committee 
to rule out Rugby Union, as well as certain other. com- 
petitions, such as racquets—ground on which it is difficult 
for all nationalities to compete. The Olympic Games are 
for amateurs only, and many pages are devoted to the 
amateur definition. Standardisation and an international 
jury are discussed, with the conclusion that the judging 
must be undertaken by the country where the games are 
held. 

The next official Olympic Games are to be held in Stock- 
holm in 1912, and they will begin probably at about the 
end of June—a just tribute to the Northern sportsmen, 
who have led the way to the last conception of a true 
embodiment of physical training. But there will be games 
at Athens again this year. Such was the decision of the 
International Council held in Berlin last year, where a 
sub-committee of three was appointed to gather the opinions 
of Europe, the United States, and the rest of the sporting 
world, and to report progress at the next International 
Council, which is to meet at Budapest. Mr. Cook is one 
of the chosen three. His influence should be of the 
utmost service, judging from the experience which he 
declares that he has gathered from a long connection with 
international sport, that “only by independence and 
stability can we attain any permanent or beneficial results, 
and that continuity of policy will be our surest weapon 
in the end.” And Mr. Cook bases the Olympic ideal 
“partly on the love of fair play which is the essence both 
of medimval and of modern chivalry, partly on that culti- 
vation of what is beautiful and of good report, which is 
the basis of classical as of Christian civilisation.” There 
are 175 pages of appendices, with statistics of the 
Olympic Games already held, and with voluminous rules 
of sport in all its phases. It is a book which should 
find a place in the library of every club that is sufficiently 
representative to have an interest in international sport, 
and in others more modest it would not be out of place. 
There ara many beautiful and interesting illustrations. 
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OUR DANISH ANCESTORS 
The Danes in Lancashire. By 8. W. Pantinatox. (Sherratt 
and Hughes. 5s. net.) 
Accorpine to Mr. Partington, who writes for the enlighten- 
ment of the general reader, Anglo-Saxon England was not, 
in a popular sense, a land of freedom. He does not hold 
with Green, the historian, that English settlers were com- 
munities of free men. They were known as bondmen, 
villains, bordars, cottars, and serfs, and it was not until 
the advent of the hardy Northmen that England learned 
what it was to be actually free. Thus, the sochmanni and 
the “liber tenentes,” who held land exempt from villain 
services, were only to be found in Danish settlements. 
These settlements, moreover, were separate or distinct 
from the English settlements, and are known, to this day, 
by their Danish names. Besides instituting improved 
methods of agriculture, the Danes also introduced the 
science of shipbuilding, and it is probably to them that 
we owe our maritime supremacy. Indeed, from the facts 
submitted to us in this work, the effect of the Danish 
invasion was as beneficial to the Anglo-Saxon as the Roman 
invasion was to the early Briton. Lancashire appears to 
have been the area from whence Danish influence radiated. 
Their mighty efforts to establish themselves in the South 
having been thwarted by Aelfred and Aethelred, they, after 
much wandering, found peace and security at Chester. 
This place they fortified, and it became the basis of opers- 
tions which led to the occupancy of the country north of 
the Dee. It was evidently in this region that the famous 
battle of Brunanburh took place, and, considering the 
amount of controversy which this engagement has raised, 
Mr. Partington’s own theory of it is a matter for singular 
interest. Grose, in his “ Antiquities,” auotes Brombridge 
or Brinkburn as being the locality of Anlaf’s defeat. 
Camden gives Brunford, near Brumbridge in Northumber- 
land. Gibson thinks the battle must have taken place 
somewhere near the Humber. Others have suggested 
Brumborough in Cheshire, Banbury in Oxfordshire, Burn- 
ham and Bourne in Lincolnshire, Brunton in Northumber- 
land, and Brownedge in Lancashire. All the above, 
however, appear to be, more or less, guesses. Mr. 
Partington, on the other hand, makes quite an analysis 
of the subject. The importance of first establishing the 
site of the “burh” or hill raises the question of where 
the “tun” or village on the Brun was situated. This, 
from the customs then in vogue of “settling near @ burh,” 
for the protection afforded by an overlord who occupied 
it, and of establishing a feldekirk by setting up a cross 
near the hamlet, where they used to preach Christianity 
and bury their dead, would probably be disclosed by the 
sacred site or God’s Lea which gave its name to the “ burh” 
or hill. In this way we should get Brun-ley, Bron-ley, 
and Burn-ley. Doomsday Book, however, does not record 
such a place as Burnley, but, as the cross stood at the 
foot of the “burh” near the Brun, the author considers 
the early name would have been Brunford. But whether 
this is to be actually relied upon or not, Mr. Partington 
certainly gives excellent reasons for claiming Burnley as 
the site of the great contest. Assuming Warcock Hill, on 
the long causeway of the Pennine range, to be the first 
position taken by Anlaf’s army, the means of his juncture 
with his Welsh allies was the road to Sheffield and Caster- 
cliffe. From here, by a road running due west to the 
Broadbank, the camp site at Haggate was reached, from 
which centre, the author surmises, Anlaf sent the Welsh- 
men under Adalis, and his shipmen under Hryngri, to 
repel the advancing Saxons as they were crossing the 
Brunford under cover of the darkness. Two days after- 
wards Anlaf took possession of the hill near Mereclough, 
afterwards called High Law. The pastures behind this 
hill are still known as the Battlefield, and there is a 
stone called the Battlestone in the centre of it: Constan- 
tine and the Scots, Mr. Partington further states, were in 
charge of the hill, and the Pict and Orkney men behind. 
His centre he pushed forward at Brownedge, to the “ Sun 
of Wrst,” while his right touched St. Winden Water 
under Adalis with the Welsh and shipmen. The Saxons, 
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under Athelstan, had their encampment somewhere on the 
plain called Bishop’s House Estate. From the further 
interesting details dealing with this famous conflict, one is 
almost forced to the acceptance of the author’s declaration 
which says “if the Saxon description of the battle in 
Turner’s ‘History of the Anglo-Saxons’ be read and com- 
pared with the Ordnance maps before named, the reader 
will see that there is no other place in England which can 
show the same circumstantial evidence, nor any place, 
having that evidence, be other than the place sought for.” 
Curiously enough, Mr. McClure, in his recent work on 
“British Place-Names,” suggests even another site for 
this momentous fight, which, as he himself states, has 
given rise to more disputes than any other event in our 
history. He, like Mr. Partington, recognises the import- 
ance of looking for some locality which would serve as & 
meeting-place for Athelstan’s opponents, and, from its 
facilities for transit along the Roman roads, places Brom- 
field in Cumberland as the scene of the battle. This place 
would indeed support the critics who favour a west 
country landing-place for Anlaf, but, as we have seen, Mr. 
Partington’s explanations dispose of the difficulties which 
Florence of Worcester’s statement, that Anlaf’s fleet 
entered the mouth of the Humber, raises. From plain 
evidence of the details of the battle, it really looks as if 
Mr. Partington had at last discovered the actual site, and 
should this prove to be the case, his book must gain no 
small amount of importance as a work of historical interest. 
As it is, there are other portions of it, dealing with such 
interesting subjects as Place-Names, Patronymics, Physical 
Types, Husbandry, Stone Crosses, Runes, etc., which, in @ 
general way, may be said to be highly instructive. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 


Leonardo da Vinei’s Note-books. By Enwarp McCurpy. 
(Duckworth. 5s.) . 
Tue note-books of the “most richly gifted by Nature of 
all the sons given,” the man whose genius has the best 
right to be called universal of any that have ever lived, 
could not fail, in any form, to be of interest, but Mr. 
McCurdy has addcd to their general interest by judicious 
selection and arrangement. Leonardo was known in his 
own day as the most accomplished painter of his genera- 
tion, as sculptor, architect, and musician, as mechanician 
and engineer, as anatomist and botanist, as geologist and 
geographer—indeed, as one who had taken the large fields 
of art and science to be his province. It is small wonder 
that a legend has gathered round his name during his life, 
and that he stands out to after-times in the chatacter of 
a great if only half-effectual magician, one pre-eminent less 
by performance than by power, the “Italian brother of 
Faust.” But this wonderful and capricious prodigy by 
his gossiping biographers, the man who fitted a lizard 
with horns and artificial eyes, who invented oscillating 
wings filled with quicksilver, and mechanical birds, 
becomes in the light of modern research a creature of even 
more varied and astonishing gifts. His greatness as an 
artist suffers no diminution, but the sustained energy of 
his mind is revealed, and the continuous and ordered effort 
which was the concomitant of the achievement of his life. 
He laboured to know before creating. This habit of 
scientific investigation diverted him gradually from the 
practice of art to the study of its laws, and thence to the 
study of the laws of nature. His scientific position is 
briefly touched upon by Mr. McCurdy, who draws atten- 
tion to Leonardo’s anticipation of modern scientific methods 
in his deductions from the fact that fossil shells are found 
in the higher mountain ridges of Lombardy. In science, 
however, for the most part he heralded the work of others ; 
his work, as Pater says of the Renaissance of the fifteenth 
century, was “in many things great rather by what it 
designed or aspired to do than by what it actually 
achieved.” Mr. McCurdy’s ‘object is’ rather to present 
Leonardo as a man and a writer, and he has therefore 
‘chosen - passages Of philosophic; artistic; and Miterary, 
rather than scientific interest. Leonardo describes his 
notes—which extend over a period of some forty years— 
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as a “collection without order,” but this rough ore from 
an inexhaustible mine gives a very complete idea of his 
mental activity and of certain aspects of his character. 
The cast of his mind was, it appears, anti-clerical, and 
his scorn of the trade in miracles and pardons, the “Sell- 
ing of Paradise,” is vigorously expressed in the section 
of his writings known as the prophecies, and in the brief 
note that “ Frat: santi spells Pharisees,” and “many have 
made a trada in deceits and feigned miracles, cozening 
the foolish herd, and if no one showed himself cognisant 
of their deceits they would impose upon them all.” His 
vehemence may not unnaturally have won him the title 
of heretic, but his quarrel lay not with the foundations of 
faith, but with what he conceived to be its degradation 
in practice. In the conclusion of a passage describing 
the natural origin of life, he adds: “I speak not against 
the sacred books, for they are supreme truth.” 

His powers as a writer, the originality of his outlook, 
are manifest on every page. To him warfare is a “ bestial 
frenzy,” and he seeks to show it stripped of all its pageantry 
in a passage “the way to represent a battle” which is a 
triumph of realism, and which possesses an interest and 
value apart either from this fact or from the mastery in 
the art of writing which it reveals. “Its ultimate value 
is moral and didactic. His description is of the identical 
spirit which has animated the creations of Tolstoi and 
Verestchagin.” There are almost as many trenchant say- 
ings on life and human affairs as on art and natural laws, 
expressed with a poignant simplicity more forcible than 
epigrams. ‘“ Whoever,” he wrote, “in discussion adduces 
authority uses not his intellect but rather memory.” The 
necessity to use life fully, the vision of death, the end, is 
repeated in his moral sayings: 

“ Life well spent is long.” 

“Thou, O God, dost sell unto us all good things at the 
frice of labour.” 

“As a well-spent day brings happy sleep, so life well used 
brings happy death.” 

“T wish to work miracles. I may have fewer possessions 
than other men who are more tranquil and those who wish 
to grow rich in a day.” 

It is in these brief fragments that we catch a glimpse, 
not of that immense intelligence of his, of that untroubled, 
agile, and flawlessly operating understanding, but of 
certain “sweet savours amid the wonderful strength, the 
strangeness and potency of what he pours forth for us”; 
ex forti dulcedo. 





SHORTER REVIEWS 


According to Maria. By Mas. Joux Lane. (John Lane, 
6s.) 
‘Tur authoress of “ According to Maria” has a light hand 
end a taste for social satire. Maria is the soul of a 
suburb, the spirit of a climber, and there is unfailing 
vivacity in the portrait of her, from her school-days, when 
she used to get up at night and “do things with three 
feathers out of a feather-duster stuck in the back of her 
head, just as they do them at Court,” to the maturer 
Maria of Bayswater, the patient recipient of snubs from 
forgetful plutocrats and forgetful princesses. The book 
gives the evolution of Maria, from Brixton to Bayswater, 
by way of Clapham and West Kensington ; and her aspira- 
tions after what is “stylish ” (whether Chippendale or new 
art hot-water cans), her reflections on furniture and friend- 
ship, wedding presents, and at-homes, on “choosing a 
church,” the value of etiquette, and the meaning of life 
have an absurd epical unity. After a difficult and expen- 
sive social education, she finds half of her life-wish ful- 
filled (“I do hope I shall live to know the best people 
and keep a butler”). She keeps a butler, and her 
daughter’s engagement appears in the Morning Post. The 
whole book is a light and lively denunciationeof the aridity 
of lives like Maria’s, the application of a powerful magni- 
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fying glass to certain forms of middle-class life and 
aspiration; and Maria ends by being not a human being, 
but a symbol. ; 


Althea. By Vernon Les. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Tumse dialogues upon aspirations and duties have not the 
interest of the disputations in the “New Republic,” where 
the characters were thinly veiled studies of real and widely 
differing human beings. “Taken as a whole,” writes the 
authoress, “the ideas and tendencies distributed among 
my half-dozen speakers are my own ideas and tendencies, 
various, shifting, but never really conflicting.” The 
dialogue is, in reality, a diary. The persons of the drama 
are mere lay-figures; and there is a certain monotony 
in listening to the unvarying voice of the showman issuing 
from behind this box of puppets. These conversations, 
these essays, are too capricious and too invertebrate to be 
considered as contributions to our ideas upon the use of 
the soul, the “the social question,” and esthetics. The 
solemn Baldwin, the “ ssthetic pessimist,” who made his 
appearance in a volume of similar dialogues collected some 
years ago by the authoress, is to be taken as a discarded 
attitude of hers; while Lady Althea, 


“though young, intolerably severe,” 


is the expression of the instructive stoicism of a rare type 
of character. She is Baldwin’s pupil; and Baldwin teaches 
her that “there are certain things called cause and effect, 
therefore that certain acts give pain or pleasure, or pro- 
duce it in the long run; that the world would be rid of 
so much pain if it could be rid of so many of such acts.” 
Very true, but who doubted it? Yet this trite teaching 
of Baldwin’s is the entire subject of the first of these 
essays, and reappears, as a leit motif in others; and Althea 
is.described as a fortunate sample of what we may perhaps 
all become, “a nature which knows spontaneously what the 
rest of us learn by experience and reflection.” Descrip- 
tion, not discussion, is certainly Vernon Lee’s forte; and 
her vignettes of scenery near Florence and Rome are, in 
spite of a certain preciosity, the pleasantest portion of 
the book. 


FICTION 
The Adventures of an A.D.C. By Suetzawn Brapiay. 
(John Lane. 6s.) 

Grear events often spring from petty or mean causes, as 
young Wynford discovered, when, through the jealous 
contention of two women, he found himself appointed 
A.D.C. to a Lientenant-Governor of an Indian hill station. 
His arrival at Government House is the commencement of 
a series of very amusing experiences, which are related by 
the writer with a real sense of humour. Those readers 
who have heard about “The Doings of Berengaria” will 
find much enjoyment in the renewal of their acquaintance 
with this charming representative of the smart set. Interest 
will also be roused in respect to the youthful A.D.C.’s 
“Vision.” 


A Splendid Heritage. By Mus. Stepuen Batson. (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.) 


“A Sperenpip Herirace” appears to have a purpose as 
well as a plot, which is a disadvantage, from the point of 
view of the reader. The plot is simple enough—the love 
story of the millionaire Socialist, Richard Ferrier. Ferrier, 
after he leaves Oxford, disappears in Naples to study the 
social question in that city’s interesting and unique slume 
At first “he loses himself to find himself,” and declares he 
has no vocation for matrimony. But “Dan Cupid’s 
vengeance” is not long delayed; he falls in love with a 
Mrs. Sherwood, whom he sees twice in the streets 
of Naples. Now Ferrier does not wish to be accepted for 
his millions but for his merits, so he takes an eight-roomed 
cottage at Mrs. Sherwaod’s lodge-gates, and poses as a 
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poor man with a paltry six hundred a year. Mrs. Sher- 
wood, who is a “conventional exploded type of woman,” 
whom her best friend compares to a pincushion, resists 
for some time her feelings for Ferrier; but all ends well 
in the last chapter. Too much of this otherwise harmless 
novel is spent in caricature—and crude caricature—of 
English society and of the “unemployed who spend their 
days in chasing the ball and their nights in bridge,” and 
in Dick Ferrier’s wordy and windy outbursts upon the 
wickedness of private enterprise, the sins of individualism, 
the delights of goodwill and Socialism. Quite apart from 
the merits or demerits of Socialism, these sermons and 
soliloquies are as dull as propagandist pamphlets, and are 
an artistic mistake. 


The Gift of St. Anthony. By Cuartes Granvittz. (C. W. 


Daniel. 6s.) 


“Tue Girt or St. AnrHony” is an amazing piece of non- 
sense. At first sight it appears like a parody upon the 
opinions of Socialists and Suffragettes, but apparently the 
‘author is quite in earnest. The “leading gentleman” is a 
Russian Socialist “of distinguished parentage,” with care- 
fully coiffured black hair and long-shaped pearly teeth. 
This Count Ivan Dravsky, who possesses “all the dreamy 
unpractical characteristics of the Russian nobility,” lives 
in romantic exile in Brussels as a teacher of music. His 
reputation as an instructor of the young is, however, 
utterly shattered by two liaisons, and he determines to 
migrate to London, the city of forlorn hopes. At a Bays- 
water boarding-house he meets with a Suffragette, Miss 
Sowerby, who at once enlists him in “the cause.” That 
“bright brave spirit,” “ beaming with roguish intelligence,” 
joins in an attack upon Westminster and falls in the mélée, 
exclaiming pathetically: “Thank God, I shall be the first 
among the martyrs!” From the day of Miss Sowerby’s 
death a “cuange comes over the spirit” of Dravsky. He 
has lost his illusions about British freedom and the British 
Constitution ; so at last, one wintry day in Edinburgh, he 
‘distributes his spare cash among a starving crowd of 
rioters, and—quite gratuitously—shoots himself, quoting 
Nietsche to the last. “ And the crowd gathered close around 
the fallen body of the man who had given his all, then 
died, for a cause.” This unmitigated rubbish is written 
in the language of old-fashioned melodrama. We hear of 
“ quaffing goblets,” “devotions to the goddess Nicotine,” 
“imbibing doctrines .t @ mother’s knee,” and the like. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Proceedings at the meeting held March 11, Prof. H. L. . 


Callendar, F.R.8., President, in the chair. 


Dr. W. H. Eccles read a paper “On Coherers.” A. 


method of investigating detectors is developed with special 
reference to the relations between the energy given to the 
detector in the form of electrical vibrations and the energy 
delivered by the detector, as direct current, to the circuit 
of the indicating instrument. The stream of energy 
supplied to the detector was always of the same 
order as that usual in telegraphy. The detector 
under examination was placed in a circuit containing suit- 
able inductance and capacity, which was secondary to a 
primary circuit. The primary could be set into electrical 
vibration by breaking a known current in it. The coupling 
‘was very small, so that when.a current of a few milliam- 
eres was broken in the primary, the energy delivered to 
the detector was of the order a thousandth of an erg, and 
the electromotive force at the coherer terminals was of the 
order a tenth of a volt. The response of the detector 
was measured by comparing the sound in its telephone 
with the sound produced in the same telephone by inter- 
Tupting a measurable direct current. A special switch 
zkey enabled the comparison to be made quickly. The 
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power delivered to the detector and to the telephone was 
determined by extrapolation from measurements on 
stronger currents with the thermogalvanometer. The 
results of experiments on coherers made of oxidised iron 
wire dipping into mercury, and on coherers made of a 
clean iron point touching an oxidised iron plate, are 
exhibited as curves connecting: (1) the steadily applied 
E.M.F. and consequent current through the coherer; (2) 
the steadily applied E.M.F. and the power given to the 
telephone, for various rates of delivery of vibration energy 
to the detector; (3) the power delivered to the detector 
and the power passed to the telephone, the E.M.F. applied 
to the coherer being constant. Curves (1) show that in a 
self-restoring coherer the current increases more and more 
rapidly as the E.M.F. is raised, till, in general, a point 
of inflection is reached, and then the current increases 
more slowly. Curves (2) show the rise and fall of 
sensitiveness to oscillations as the applied E.M.F. is 
increased. Curves (3) show that if W represents the power 
in watts delivered to the coherer, and w the power passed 
to the telephone circuit, then w=m (W—a) where m and a 
have values settled by the magnitude of the current through 
the detector. The quantity m for a good low resistance 
iron-mercury coherer has been found to be as high as 
0.06; while a is usually near 1.0x10—* watt. These curves 
show that these coherers are not “voltage-operated ” 
detectors but “integrating” detectors. The author puts 
forward the hypothesis that the properties of an oxide 
coherer may arise solely from the temperature variations 
caused in the minute mass of oxide at the contact by the 
electrical oscillations and by the applied E.MF. He 
examines the hypothesis mathematically, and shows that 
most of the phenomena recorded in the curves (1), ai (3) 
above can in this way be accounted for as perfectly as 
the present state of the measurements permits. 

Mr. W. Duddell expressed his interest in the paper, and 
remarked that it was important to know how much energy 
was needed to work a detector in order to calculate the 
amount which it was necessary to radiate. He asked the 
author if the action of the coherer he had described might 
not depend upon compressions due to electrostatic attrac- 
tions. Prof. C. H. Lees remarked that if the action of the 
coherer depended upon thermal effects, the sensitiveness 
would be affected by using materials of different thermal 
conductivities, whereas if the effects were to be attributed 
to compressions, change of material would nave little effect 
upon the sensitiveness. Mr. Rayner pointed out that if 
the effect was due to the temperature co-efficient of the 
resistance of the film, the sensitiveness should depend 
upon the temperature at which the coherer was worked. 
He asked if Dr. Eccles had conducted experiments at dif- 
ferent temperatures and if he could give any particulars 
as to how the sensitiveness of the coherer he had used 
oun pered with other types. Dr. Russell suggested that 
as the thickness of the film of oxide on the iron plate was 
only about a micron, the electrostatic attraction between 
the needle and the iron plate would be appreciable even 
at very low voltages. It was conceivable that, owing to 
the compression, heat was generated in the film at this 
point. Mr. Campbell remarked that in accurate work 
there would be no trouble in measuring the mutual 
inductances, but the determination of the damping factors 
would be difficult. ; 

Dr. Eccles, in reply to Mr. Duddell, said that the 
hypothesis that electrostatic attractions between the two 
conductors separated by the film of oxide caused the change 
of conductivity produced by electrical oscillations, was 
negatived by the fact that in such materials as the author 


‘had tried the magnitude of the co-efficient of decrease of 


resistance with temperature and the thermoelectric pro- 
perties of the two conductors had s great deal to do with 
the sensitiveness of the detector. In reply to Prof. Lees, 
no doubt the sensitiveness of a detector would, if the 
thermal theory were correct, depend upon the slowness 
with which the heat was conducted away by the metal 
near the contact. This consideration suggested one reason 
why.some of the badly conducting oxides formed such good 
detectors. With regard to Mr. Rayner’s observations, he 
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had not attempted experiments at other than normal tem- 
peratures. The author, replying to Dr. Russell, said the 
answer to Mr. Duddell was circumvented by his sugges- 
tion that the electrostatic attractions caused compressions 
which on the whole produced local heating. But it might 
be pointed out that if in the secondary circuit the capacity 
was changed to another value and the inductance altered 
to keep the period of the circuit the same, the oscillating 
voltage at the coherer was different, yet no difference worth 
mentioning was heard in the detector. In answer to Mr. 
Campbell, no doubt the mutual inductance could be 
measured sccurately given proper experimental facilities. 
Since, however, another course of experiments was adopted, 
one that did not need an accurate value of the mutual 
inductance between primary and secondary, this measure- 
ment was not attempted accurately. 

A paper entitled “Earth-air Electric Currents” was 
read by Mr. G. C. Simpson. The paper describes a method 
for automatically recording the electrical current which 
passes from the earth into the air during periods of fine 
weather. A large plate au metres*) was placed in the 
open as near to the ground as was consistent with efficient 
insulation, this was then connected to an insulated vessel 
from which water issued through an orifice surrounded 
‘by an earth-connected cylinder. The water as it dropped 
from the insulated vessel carried away, by the well-known 
“collector” action, all the charge which the exposed plate 
received, and the latter remained at zero potential. The 
charged water drops were collected in a vessel connected 
to a self-registering electrometer which was earth-connected 
for an instant at the end of every two minutes. Tho 
paper describes the sources of error and the method of 
determining the value of the earth-air current and of 
the conductivity of the air from the records of the electro- 
meter. The method was used in Simla (India), but owing 
to the impossibility of obtaining a site on which the normal 
electrical field of the atmosphere was undisturbed by the 
surrounding hills and trees, the absolute values obtained 
were uncertain, but it is very probable that the daily 
range of the different factors were near approximations 
to the truth. i 

Dr. C. Chree expressed his interest in the paper, and 
remarked that they had worked at Kew with C. T. R. 
Wilson’s apparatus. It would be interesting to know 
whether the same results could be obtained from the 
author’s and from Wilson’s apparatus. He drew attention 
to the difficulty of insulating a piece of the earth in 
England sufficiently well to obtain reliable results. Dr. 
Russell said that C. T. R. Wilson had found that the mean 
earth leakage current in his experiments was about 
2.2x10—16 amperes per square centimetre. It was there- 
fore exceedingly small. Linke had shown from the results 
obtained in balloon ascents that the atmospheric potential 
gradient diminished regularly up to a height of 6,000 
metres, and probably much higher. Assuming that air 
has “conductivity,” this shows that the conductivity 
increases as we ascend. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that at great altitudes, notwithstanding the intense cold, 
the highly rarefied air is practically a conductor. The 
earth leakage currents carry charges to these conducting 
layers, and these charges are continually being returned 
to the earth Ly the storms always taking place somewhere 
or other in the world. The energy expended by the 
currents was probably due originally to the sun’s heat 
vaporising and raising water to heights in the air. A sur- 
prising result obtained by Dr. Simpson was that the sun- 
shine apparently caused a diminution in the conductivity 
of the air over the surface of the ground. It was customary 
to suppose that ultra-violet rays improve the conductivity 
of the atmosphere, and this supposition was certainly a help 
in explaining how radiotelegraphic waves went further 
over the ocean by night than by day. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


General meeting, March 17, Dr. D. H. Scott, M.A., 
FE.B8., President, in the chair. ‘ 
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Mr. J. H. Holland, F.L.8., on behalf of the Director of 
Kew, showed samples of Soy Bean, Glycine Soja, Sieb. 
and Zuce. (G. hispida, Maxim.), with herbarium specimens. 
of the plant producing this seed. He stated that the seeds 
of “Soy,” of which there are many varieties, may be black, 
brown, green or greenish-yellow, yellow, or mottled; 
sometimes seeds are described as white, but there appears 
to be no Soy bean true white in colour. The plant is 
variously known as “Soy,” “Soja,” “Soya,” “White 
Gram,” “American Coffee Berry,” and “China Bean.” 
In China and Japan, where the plant has been cultivated 
for many years—perhaps centuries—the beans are an 
important food, and they are also said to be used as a 
substitute for coffee. Bean cake and the sauce known 
commercially as “Soy” is also made from them. It is 
stated that in the manufacture of the Soy of commerce, 
in addition to the beans, the requirements are simply a 
large amount of salt and flour, and an unlimited supply 
of fresh water. Wenchow is an important centre of the 
manufacture, and here the bean used for the purpose is 
said to be chiefly the white form from Chinkiang. The 
cultivation has been extended to India, Africa, and other 
warm countries, and in America the plant has been grown 
for a number of years (twenty-five at least) as a forage 
crop. Like many other leguminous plants, it has a special 
value as a green manure. The principal use of the beans 
in this country is for the extraction of the oil, of which 
they contain about 18 per cent. suitable for soap-making, 
and in general as a substitute for cotton-seed oil. The residue, 
after the extraction of oil, is suitable for feeding cattle, and 
for this purpose appears likely to become a serious com- 
petitor of cotton-seed cakes, sunflower-seed cakes, linseed 
cakes, etc. The beans can be bought in London at about 
£5 to £6 per ton; the oil realises about £21 to £22 per ton, 
and the cake about £6 to £7 per ton. Beans and bean- 
cake exported from China have gone chiefly to Japan and 
certain parts of Asia, but recently, beginning about Novem- 
ber, 1908, an important trade has been developed in them, 
more especially with the beans, between Manchuria and 
Europe, Dairen peiey being the chief place of export. 
The cause of this sudden development may, perhaps, be 
attributed to the facts that a great increase in the cultiva- 
tion took place in Manchuria during the Russo-Japanese 
war to meet the demands for food of the Russian Army ; 
then, when the troops were withdrawn, the production 
being found profitable, and the home demand reduced, 
other markets were sought. The trade extended to Japan, 
and afterwards, assisted perhaps by a period of depression 
in that country, it extended to Europe, where the industry 
has created interest in many quarters. The amount of 
the 1908 crop sent to Europe through Vladivostock up 
to July, 1909, was 180,000 tons, the greater part destined 
for the English market (Hull and Liverpool), and the 
remainder going to German (Hamburg) and Scandinavian 
ports. Up to 1907 the export of Soy beans from Man- 
churia did rot exceed 120,000 tons annually. During 
1908 the export rose to 330,000 tons (one half shipped 
from Dairen; 100,000 tons from Newchang, and 65,000 
tons by rail vid Suifenho to Vladivostock), the increase 
it is said being due entirely to the demand from Europe. 
The total of the 1909 crop exported has been estimated at 
about 700,000 to 800,000 tons. It is anticipated that at 
present prices Europe may eventually take at least 
1,000,000 tons annually. 


The following is an abstract of a paper by Mr. E. P. 
Stebbing, F.L.8., “On the Life-History of Chermes hima- 
layensis on the Spruce (Picea Morinda) and Silver Fir 
(Abies Webbiana) of the N.W. Himalaya.” The -life-his- 
tories of the European species of Chermes, C. abietis, and 
C. viridis, have been studied by Blochmann and L. Dreyfus 
in Germany, Cholodkovsky in Russia, and more recently 
by E. R. Burdon, of Cambridge. It is now well known 
that C. viridis has alternating series of generations upon 
the spruce and larch. The discovery that a species of 
Chermes formed galls on the spruce in the Himalaya was 
first reported by A. Smythies, of the Indian Foreign Ser- 
vice, in 1892. These were considered by the late Mr. 
Buckton to be Chermes abietis. Investigations commenced 
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by the author in May, 1901, and carried on intermittently 
up to July, 1909, have led to the discovery that this 
‘Chermes, although an undescribed species, has a life-history 
somewhat similar:to the European species of the genus, 
having series of agamic generations alternating between 
the spruce and silver fir (which grow together in mixture 
in the Western Himalaya), with a sexual generation 
occurring but once a year, in the autumn, on the spruce. 
The paper shows that the Himalayan insect passes through 
similar generations to its European congeners to which 
the names Fundatrices, Alatw, Colonici, Sexupare, and 
Sexuales have already been given by European investi- 
gators. The periods at which these generations are to be 
found upon the trees in the Himalaya differ considerably, 
however, from the European ones, and are apparently 
chiefly governed by the appearance of the monsoon early 
in July in this region. So greatly is the life-history 
apparently dependent upon the climatic conditions of the 
locality that further close investigations are required to 
establish definitely. the period of appearance of the sexual 
generation. Coming to the question of the damage com- 
mitted by the insect in the forest, the paper points out 
that this is undoubtedly of a serious nature. In the case 
of the spruce, young trees are often seen loaded with galls, 
as many as 80 per cent. of the branches bearing, at times, 
several cones apiece upon them. ach gall means the 
destruction of a bud or future branch. In the silver fir 
also, the growth of young trees is seemingly impeded, 
owing to the method of feeding of the second generation 
of the Colonici (the Exules and Sexupare). This results 
in a curious twisting and contortion of the upper portions 
of the new shoots, the needles on the upper half twisting 
round one another tightly, forming a loose kind of gall- 
like stracture, which subsequently withers and drops off. 
As many as 90 per cent. of the new shoots of young trees 
have been observed to be corkscrewed and killed in this 
manner. : 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Abstract of proceedings, March 15 E. T. Newton, 
Esq., F.R.8., in the chair. 

Mr. Oldfield Thomas, F.R.8., F.Z.8., exhibited the skin 
ef a new Potto from British East Africa, which was pro- 
posed to be called Peropicticus 1BEANUS, sp. n. Fur very 
thick and soft. Colour of upper surface grizzled hoary 
grey, except the shoulders and fore-back, which were 
blackish. ‘Teeth comparatively emall. Head and body, 
339 mm.; tail, 68; skull, 64. Hab.: Kakamega Forest, 
British East Africa. Type: Male. B.M. no. 10.3.18.1. 
Presented by Messrs. Matison and Brett. 

Mr. T. Goodey, Eee introduced by the Secre- 
tary, gave an account of his Memoir entitled “A Contribu- 
tion to the Skeletal Anatomy of the Fish Chlamydoselachus 
anguineus, Gar.” The suthor dealt with the anatomy of 
the axial and appendicular skeleton, paying particular 
attention to the structure of the notochord. He stated 
that the notochord in this fish had generally been regarded 
as unconstricted except ut the extreme anterior extremity, 
but that he had ascertained the presence of well-developed, 
calcified cyclospondylic centra at the anterior end of the 
column and of calcified cyclospondylic centra of two sizes 
in the main caudal region. 

Mr. W. R. Ogilvie-Grant, F.Z.S., read a paper entitled 
“ Additional Notes on the Birds of Hainan,” based on a 
small collection of Hainan birds recently forwarded to 
the Zoological Society by Mr. Robert Douglas, of 
Shanghai, and, at the suggestion of Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, 
F.R.8., presented to the Natural History Museum. The 
collection contained several species of great interest, and 
the two following were described as new: — 

TEPHRODORNIS HAINANUS, sp. n.—Adult male: Differs 
from Indian: examples of 7. pelvicus Hodgs. in having the 
mantle and back much darker and of a reddish-brown 
colour. Adult female: Darker and browner above than 
the femele of 7. pelvicus Hodgs. Hab.: Seven-Finger 
Mountains. 
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Pirra pouatast, sp. n.— Adult male: Most nearly allied 
to P. soror, Wardlaw Ramsay, from Cochin China, which 
it resembles in having the crown and oceiput dull bluish- 
green like the back, lower back and rump bluish; the 
fore part of the head, cheeks, ear-coverts, and lower part 
of the throat dull pink, chin inclining to whitish, lores, 
feathers surrounding the eye and on either side of the 
occiput rust-red; chest very similar but tinged with pink; 
breast and rest of underparts buff; lower part of the 
abdomen whitish, upper wing-coverts and scapulars 
greenish-blue like the mantle; quills brown, margined on 
the outer web, especially towards the extremity, with pale 
brownish-buff, the five outer primaries white at the base 
of the inner web; tail greenish-blue like the back. Total 
length ca. 8.0 inches; wing 4.45; tail 2.05; tarsus 2.0. 
Adult female: Differs from the male in being less brightly 
coloured; the top of the head, occiput, and nape being 
olive-brown suffused with pink, and the rest of the upper- 
parts, including the wing-coverts and scapulars, mostly 
dull olive-green ; the chest buff (instead of rust-red) tinged 
with pink, and the rest of the underparts paler buff. Total 
length ca. 7.6 inches; wing 4.4; tail 1.9; tarsus 1.8. 
Hab.: Seven-Finger Mountains. 

Among the rarities attention was called to the remark- 
able Magpie (Temnurus niger) with its curious truncate 
tail-feathers, the beautiful Green Jay (Cissa katsumate) 
recently described by the Hon. Walter Rothschild, F.Z.8., 
and a Bulbul (Pycnonotus sinensis) not hitherto recorded 
from the island. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
To the Editor of Tae AcapEmy. 


Sir,—I am glad to see the line you are taking in Tue ACADEMY 
anent the House of Lords. In the rural districts the Lords and 
their House are popular with all classes. The same may be 
said of praying awa i€ the political Nonconformists are 
excepted, and in these days nearly all Nonconformists are 
advanced Radicals. The Lords are popular with the farmers 
and yeomen, large or small, and the labourers. We had an 
instance of this the other day at a village in this neighbourhood. 
A lady, a member of the Women’s Imperial League, was address- 
ing a meeting of villagers, agricultural labourers for the most 

In the course of her remarks she alluded to the Veto, 

ut the Veto conveyed nothing to their minds. On its being 

explained that the Veto meant the destruction of the House of 

Lords, there was a loudly expressed chorus of dissent. This 

being so, that the Lords are popular with large sections of the 

community, it would be a mistake for their defenders to adopt 
a too apologetio tone. 

No doubt the Lords have more than once adumbrated the real 
and final judgment of the country as expressed at the polls in a 
Pauiatkabie manner, but we want an Upper Chamber for those 
occasions when the Commons might persist in a wrong judgment. 
In countries with a written constitution no legislation is valid 
which is opposed to the constitution of the country, and tho 
decision as to whether a proposed law is against the constitution 
rests not with legislature, -but with the judges of the Supreme 
Court, an independent body. The security which a written con- 
stitution gives, in countries which do not possess one, can alone 
be found in an Upper Chamber founded, if not entirely, on the 
hereditary principle. It is impossible to exaggerate the gravity 
of the situation. Percy WrnpHaM. 

Clouds, East Knoyle, Salisbury. 

March 28, 1910. 





LORDS vy. COMMONS. 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY. 


Srr,—All thoughtful le must agree with you that the 
House of Lords tae made an unworthy exhibition of themselves 
in meeting the Commons half-way in their revolutionary 
schemes. The peers. seem to forget that they have as much 
right to exist—are as important and integral a part of the 
British Constitution—as the Commons (and this in addition to 
being usually a great deal wiser and more statesmanlike). 
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Most people whose opinion is worth asking will also admit 
that the House of Commons stands far more urgently in need 
of reform than the House of Lords. 

Taking these dad Seed for granted, why, then, did not the 
Lords exercise their undoubted right of passing a series of 
lutions for the reform of the Commons, and send them down 
to that House simultaneously with the grotesque Commons 
Resolutions being sent up to the Lords? It seems to me this 
course would have reduced the matter to a more extreme ab- 
surdity than even Mr. Asquith was able to do in his speech. 

W. M. Coorzx. 

P.S.—The time will come when we shall all be grateful to 
the seventeen stalwarts who stuck to their guns against the 
third Rosebery Resolution. 


“THE CONQUEST OF LIFE.” 
To the Editor of Tas Acapemy. 


S1z,—Having read the article entitled “In Sound of the Sea” 
contained in your issue of March 19 with much interest, I should 
like to draw. your attention to the work of a new German 
naturalist justly famous on the Continent—Wilhelm Bolsche. 
Your contributor in his composition so greatly reminded me of 
the above-mentioned author’s style that I cannot refrain from 
making a few remarks concerning him. 

Despite our carping critics, a new constellation occasionally 
does arise upon the heavily starred firmament of literature with 
silvery glowing and a spheric music that rejoices the old zones 
of heaven and floats down in sweet symphonies unto the eager 
ears of men, and to me and many others a lovely lustre such as 
this beams from the work of Wilhelm Bélsche. His strange, 
almost uncanny, insight and understanding of Nature and the 
complex workings of her mind whereunto all our social systems 
and methods of life are as enslaved vassals doing her divinest 
will, empower him to cause others to see her as she is, and he 
is able to dissect and expound her motives with the same 
sympathy and reverential yet scientific treatment wherewith 
Winckelmann unfolded the intricacies of ancient Hellas to 1 
world wherein the light of Hedonism was expiring i’ the bushel 
of a Puritan age. And let me express the hope that, as Winckel - 
mann undoubtedly fostered the genius of sublime Wagner's 
mightiest rival ‘spirit—Goethe—this newer albeit humbler 
German, Wilhelm Bélsche, will assist in encouraging some 
modern magician ‘of poesy. For there is no doubt that the man 
of our century, despite all the mathematics and mechanisms he 
invents with that inexplicably human and inverse love for con. 
trast which the immortal Lewis Carroll would have termed “con- 
trairie-wise,”’ is ever striving to go back and drink at the deep 
immemorial fountains of Nature. And before the nature-seeker 
stretches the widest field of research in all the universe; and 
though the great riddles of her will ever be too impossible and 
oceult to unravel, her simpler meanings afford us deep delight 
i’ the guessing, for up till now men have only feared her. The 
Greeks feared her, and formed their gods to materialise this 
terror, their Demeter, their Persephone, their Zeus, who over- 
whelmed the world with lightning and thunder, black hail and 
rain, their fearful giant lying chained beneath volcanic Aetna, 
their raging sea-gods and blustering wind-deities. But we. 
whose advanced Theism.and research have made us grow bolder 
in approaching her, have produced a new school of writers whu 
have explained many of her intimate affairs. These have ex- 
pelled the griffin, the unicorn, and the phonix who throned 
triumphant in the natural history books of Good Queen Bess’s 
reign; they have taught us moral lessons from the true life 
histories of bees and ants that all the fables of Alsop, Florian, 
La Fontaine, Kriloff, Lessing and Gellert combined could noi 
outvie, and we have had a fictionist whose “Jungle Book ” was 
assuredly a charming and original venture. The very topical 
history of the stage reveals this yearning attempt to return to 
the land in Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird’ and the “Chantecler ” 
of Rostand. Not that I am mentioning these two productions 
from any personal admiration for them, but simply because they 
convince me of the existence of this nature-longing by their 
actual appearance. And now, though I am well aware that ’tis 
a divergence on my part to do so, I must comment for a minute 
on the widely discussed subject of “Chantecler,”? whose influ- 
ence as far as the fashions are concerned is absolutely demoralis- 
ing. Only the other night I saw, in a West End restaurant, a 
woman in a white hen hat with a red comb. The dear, ridicu- 
lous hen-creation was nestling fondly upon her sister female's 
straw-coloured hair, and, in my opinion, merely an egg-shape] 
hat-pin was missing to complete the idyll. But, concerning the 
play “Chantecler”’ itself, I want to say that, despite its Aristo 
phanesian satire, it is a bit of a farce, a sort of parade of'a 
feathered Balaam’s ass, and, if a lesser mortal than Rostand 
had attempted it, the critics would have behaved like a livery 
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old martinet after too much lobster-salad. Of course, the 
cock’s salute to the ascending sun is a very poetical subject, but 
it was alread. ised as such by the early Scandinavians, 
who enshrined the idea in their mythology. They believed one 
huge golden cock crowed in Walhalla, at the feet of the chief 
god Odin to awaken the heroes at sunrise; whilst again, in the 
underworld of Hades, a black and red-combed cock cockericooed 
mournfully. These cocks, according to the Norse commentators, 
were supposed to watch o’er all the spheres and await the dawn- 
ing of great Ragnarik, the Day of Judgment. In the “ Edda” 
this finely conceived, may I say, infinitely more appealing. idea 
than the ruling Juvenalian one of “ Chantecler,” is beautifully 
mentioned in my favourite piece, “The Prophecy of Wala,” 
which ig the oracular Norn-like song of the mysterious dead seer 
Wala, who has sat sleeping at the roots of the vast Druid world- 
tree, Yggdrasil, for many thousand years. She chants: 


“There sings with him in the song-forest the flame red cock as 
Bergar known. ie 
But with the gods great Golden Comb esings; he wakens the 
heroes in All Fathers hall; yet also another sings under 
the earth, 
A red and black cock in Hella’s house.” 


The above roughly translated extract is from the antique 
Volusp&é Saga in the “Edda”; and, lastly, the more modern 
Swedish poet Tegnér also refers to the superstition above ex- 
pounded in the twenty-fourth chapter of his epic, the famous 
Frithiofs-Saga. But now I have shown that a portion of the 
cock story of “Chantecler"’ is only a very old cock-and-bull 
story after all, I will resume the chief topic of my epistle— 
namely, Wilhelm Bélsche. 

All the nature-lovers I have spoken about at present are only 
fictitious exponents of their mistress, and it is left to pioneers 
like Bdleche, with a refined, imaginative, yet strictly accurate 
mental power of analysis, to make truth more entrancing than 
fiction, to crack the fine poetical kernel from the hard nutshell 
of material fact, and to thus contribute works of infinite value 

'the useful literature of the day, Bélsche has the touch.of 


“@ scientific Flaubert, and his volumes are full of exquisite 


pissages. He is what Camille Flammarion, in another denart- 
ment of knowledge, might have been, if he were ten times more 
impressionable and less apt to permit his theories to run away 
with him. _Bolsche’s greatést books are four in number— 
namely, “Die Abstammung des Menschen ”’ (“The Descent of 
Man”), “Der Stammbaum der Tiere’? (“The Pedigree of 
Animals ”’), “Der Steinkohlenwald ” (‘The Coal Forest’), and 
“Der Sieg-des Lebens’’ (‘The Conquest of Life”). And it s 
with this last-named tome, although it may not teach so much 
as the others, I desire to deal with here, on account of its 
delicate and impressive treatment. Bélsche, as I found in a 
catalogue of foreign classics, has edited several editions of 
famous German poets, and poetry has undoubtedly stolen into 
his “ Conquest of Life.’” =a 4 ee 

This describes with unerring accuracy the origin of life, rising 
up and up victoriously from the one-celled protoplasm of the 
ocean to that most intelligent of mammals—Man. It is im- 
possible for ‘me to picture how well Bélsche handles this fascina- 
ting subject, but I will briefly translate one or two passages 
from his concise volume, and hope they will speak sufficiently 
for one who is “no orator as Brutus is.” He begins it with a 
characteristic and reflective paragraph : . 

“It was in that eternally memorable night ere the discovery 
of America. Sleepless, so we learn, Columbus stood on. board 
his ship and gazed out into the darkness. Did only the inseru- 
table Egyptian gloom, only the everlasting barren sea lie before 
him, which he had now sailed through so endlessly, or lay 
therein—a new and unknown land? Then, suddenly, a little 
red light appeared; moving mysteriously. It was a firebrand, 
which a Red Indian brandished aloft. For in the veils of night. 
out yonder, dreamed truly, although as yet unseen, the isle of 
San Salvador, the firstling coast of the New World. When 
morning dawned, the cannons would greet it, its palms would 
wave: it was discovered. But in this night all was as yet 
hidden in the one small crimson spark, this tiny, earth-born 
star. And we imagine, how in that ghostly hour, emblemised 
by the little red star of San Salvador, brooded the whole titanic 
continent of America, with its snow-covered craters, its tremen-. 
dous streams, its wild, unexplored primeval forests, its track- 
less green prairies—all, all enlocked together for a moment t» 
se watching eye of European culture in the tiny, astral point. 
of a star. Reta 

And here is a grotesque, goblin-and-gnome-suggesting descrip- 
tion of the land-lobsters on torrid shores feeding on cocoanuts : 

“But when the short twilight of the tropics has ended the 


day in this palm jungle, when only the mysterious globe of: 


zodiacal light rests shimmering over the bier of the sunken; 
sun, and when the starry outlines of the Southern Cross com-. 
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mence to flicker mildly on the high, dim firmament, then, 
wonderful, dwarfish folk creep from their holes amid the 
gnarled and twisted reot-coils of the trees. Like immense 
spiders, they come, crawling and creeping, and battling viciously 
for the fallen cocoanuts. But they are not spiders at all. They 
are lobsters. They run shamelessly over the sands. Now ono 
has gained a cocoanut. But what good shall it do him, this 
armour-clad nut, which resists all the waters of the world, 
floating lightly through them in its web of fibres? But the most 
ingenious toil begins. As human hands 1 an orange, so 
the great front claws of the lobster draw off the fibrous mantle 
of the nut, surely and scientifically, from the basis onward. 
Then the same heavy scissors is used as a hammer. But it only 
hammers on one certain spot of the nut-basis: one of the so- 
called ‘eyes’ or seed-holes. If the hard shell at last gives 
way, then the lobster turns over, dips with one of his hinder 
and thinner claws into the hole, and blissfully drags out the 
soft, fruity meat of the nut-kernel bit by bit. The moon rises 
in its golden splendour and illumines the scene.» Cocoanut- 
eating lobsters on land! . . . .” 

In another part of the volume, Bélsche describes the forma- 
tion of stalactites by the ageless and ceaseless, slow dropping 
of rain on lime, by what I consider to be really the finest ine 
in the book, although it only consists of a single phrase. He 
writes :—“ Dost thou hear the soft downfalling o es 
from these stalactites? That ts the ticking clock of t 
millenniums.”’ 

I have rarely heard a better definition of these marvellous 
cavern formations, which, according to Clodd and all other 
scientists, take hundreds of thousands of years to create. If 
space were not so limited, I would translate Bélsche’s sunerb 
portrayal of the first cave-dweller, but as it is, I must content 
myself with reproducing his concluding sentences to “ The Con- 
quest of Life.” 

“ “What are the stars? What is the All? When Man inquired 
thus, then Life had played its trump. Entangled by wicked 
dangers, between the dragon of the glacial period and Typhoon, 
the evil desert-god, it had evolved a being that struggled for 
harmony with the iron rules of Cosmos, : Ae the first time. 
And it strove afterwards, whilst it laid its dominant hand upon 
the whole earth, to find solutions to the: technical problems 
under which all living creatures beneath it had wrestled in 
despair for millenniums gone by. Man, in his perfect acclimati- 
sation to the earth-mother, lord of his planet in his mechanisms, 
already wandering through the entire stellar system and 
daring all its harsh laws in his glorious mind—has not 
Life with this creature wrested another victory from death and 
destruction o'er the coming cycles, over burning wastes and icy 
ages, dying suns and einking planet-zones? Will Life not 
have won when into the inconceivable stretches of time a third 
factor reinforces the thought and the great yearning: the deed? 

“Now the kiss of the rising sun rests on the stony statue 
yonder, looming out above the desert. It is the old Memnon- 
idol, which, as the legend went, sings when the sun caresses it. 
The Conquest of Life also is only such a faint thrilling of a 
hidden string, whereon a sun has played for aeons. We do not 
see the sun. It lies deep below our horizon. But we can hear 
how this sound rises, how it grows ever mightier and mightier, 
how it eternally finds higher melodies, instead of the string 
bursting asunder. The sea-star in his ocean-deeps is such 4 
sound. We are one. Our yearning is one. A sound caste the 
first cell upon the plan of Life. Another embraces the earth. 
Another quivers out into the world of stars. It must be a 
marvellous sun, after all. . . .” 

Perhaps morbid people will call Béleche too optimistic, but 
most of us admit that it is always pleasant to meet an optimist 
nowadays. That is where the nt anes of Browning and Emerson 
comes in, and even melancholy Mrs. Humphry Ward’s “ Robert 
Elsmere ’’ has an optimist to play the title-réle. There is a 
little modern moral fable on the matter now current in 
Germany which capitally illustrates it :—‘‘ Two frogs fell into 
bowl of milk. The one was a pessimist and the other an opti- 
mist. The pessimist sank limply into the milky pool and 
pote miserably, but the optimist fought vigorously for the 

reath of his life. He wriggled about till some cream formed 
around him at his vigorous churning, and this at length enabled 
him to float up to the edge of the bowl and clamber out to 
safety.” But this is neither here nor there, and as long as I have 
established Bélsche’s claim upon the attention of your readers, 
even by the few trifling extracts I am able to give from his 
treasuries. I shall be satisfied to believe that the obiect of my 
letter, to bring a new voice in literature to more general notice 
in England, is achieved and fulfilled. 

Ere I conclude, however, I just wish to add a word or two 
concerning a certain defence of Walt Whitman against my own 
attack on him, which Miss Ethel Talbot contributed to these 
columns some weeks ago (Jan. 22). I am well aware that it is 
rather late in the day to do so now, but I waited for an oppor- 
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tunity to comment upon her burning and enthusiastic effusion, as 
I have solely a few random remarks to make. It may be re- 
membered that I denounced Whitman’s poem (7), “Out in the 
Cradle Endlessly Rocking,’’ which commences poorly, and acts 
up to its poverty-stricken beginning to the very end, whereupon 
Mise Talbot valiantly endeavoured to quash my opinion in the 
next issue of Tue Acapemy by declaring: “It onl; 
needs that one with the full voice of a man, ri 
with deep and changing music, should stand unseen in 
the halt-aackee to read ‘Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rock- 
ing’; his listeners may be assured, for ever after, of preserv- 
ing the perfect picture of the lonely waste of the eea, with the 
child alone on the shore, and the one crying bird that lost its 
mate and sorrowed therefore. A poignant picture in rugged 
rhythms, full of a haunting beauty, a wistfulness, a very subtle 
charm.” 


Now, I should like to remind Miss Talbot that, in thie case, 
*twould not be the poetry but the invisible gentleman with the 
full rich voice reciting Whitman’s fearful fiasco in a choir-like 
and church-chant manner I trust for the sake of literature, 
that such a deluded creature may never be found in his shame- 
lesa lunacy who would effect the charm. There are many things 
which are intolerable when read in clear, calm, unvarnished 
print that sound like epics when recited well. As soon as one 
art comes into contact with another, the better interpreted art 
of the two will invariably cast a reflected glory upon the inferior 

roduct, and in some cases even cover up all ites blemishes. 
Fhus I have heard the poems of a modern minor bard, who shall 
be nameless here, but whose work I personally did not care for 
and THe AcADEMY slated, recited at a dinner-party at which the 
author was present by a famous actor in so striking a way that, if 
I had _ not happened to have read it previously in cold blood, 
I would have been tricked into hailing its-singer as a reincar- 
nation of Swinburne. Once more, I was the unfortunate 
listener, at the inauguration of a society, to a declamation of 
Shelley’s incomparable “Skylark’’ as delivered by a hirsute 
llo with painfully tremulous knees, and I nearly thought 
the arta combine, © 
they should run like a pair of horses in harness, or they will 
overturn the carriage. But great poetry should be witching 
without requiring men with full, rich voices, and, although 
they may enhance it, one should be able to read it in the quiet 
of one’s chamber and still be fired; it should not cry alou for 
incense and organ music; it should be supreme in ite solitade 
and solitary in ite supremacy. Goethe desired his “ Erl King’’ 
to be read aloud by the light of a candle in a semi-darkened 
chamber, but we are not compelled to have recourse to euch 
scenio effects to feel the full force and eerieness of his poem. 

And, though I may seem like Rienzi in his oration, who begins 
“F come not here to talk,”’ and promptly continues to contra- 
dict himself for an hour or so, I should like to renew my old 
friendship with my Tennysonian acquaintance, Mr. Henry David 
Clark, for a moment. Perhaps you may recall that Mr. Clark 
took the remark I made in my article on Heine (Feb. 5) concerning 
“the grand studied simplicity '’ of the poet’s language, which “as 
Goldsmith’s celebrated ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ discards the stolen 
elegances of haughty Latin for sweeter, plainer Saxon, ringing 
truer than a golden coin thrown down,”’ 80 bitterly to heart that 
he wrote a lengthy letter about it, comparing the Latin beauties 
of Thomas Hardy’s prose with the Saxon ones of Goldsmith’s 
to the latter’s dire decline and downfall. Mr. Clark evidently 
laboured under the misapprehension that I do not appreciate 
the proud “haughtiness” of Latin, but I certainly did not 
intend my words to be accepted in that sense at all. I am ex- 
ceedingly fond of heavy, rich, rare and scented language, but 
I merely wished to show how wisely Heine acted in setting his 
fragrant ideas into simple verbiage, as the former so greatly 
consisted of lyrics, folk-tales, and short ballads. And, as the 
lyric requires all the rhythm and flow of music, the folk-tale 
should have a sweet, quaint nursery-rhyme suggestion about it, 
and the ballad in its original form is a rhymed story of tho 
people, I still adhere to my opinion by saying that Heine did 
well in keeping most foreign and erotic language from his song. 

Reaina Mrrtam Brocs. 


THE LOGICAL CLIMAX OF THE “MODERNITY” 


MOVEMENTS! 
To the Editor of THE AcapEMY. 


Str,—The delightful hoax played on the Hanging Committee 
of the Artistes Indépendants at the Paris Salon is very instruc. 
tive as the logical climax of the anarchism in art which I have 
fought against almost single-handed for so long. That some 
‘wags should have produced an “Impression”’ by the wagzing, of 
a donkey’s tail with a brush attached to it is plausible enough. 
The donkey was backed against a canvas, the brush dipped in 
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various colours, and the four-footed “artist ’’ of the very latest 
school of “ Excessivism ” was irritated into whisking his tail 
in angry protest. The Impressionist masterpiece thus pro- 
duced was framed, signed J. R. Boronali—the anagram of 
Aliboron—labelled “A Sunset on the Adriatic,’’ and hung 
in the Salon des Indépendants. That these journalistic 
wags should have taken the precaution to have the whole busi- 
ness attested by a huissier, and have had J. R. Boronali, A.S.S., 
and his work photographed, makes it the more to be regretted 
that the hoax was so soon disclosed. What a chance our 
Modernity-loving critics would have had to distinguish them- 
selves; how they might have hailed the rise of the very newest 
Impressionism that should shame the Academy into closing its 
doors, and place the symbol, A.S.S., heavens-high above the 
mere R.A.! What a scramble there might have been between 
the International Society and the N.E.A.C. for the honour of 
exhibiting this masterpiece. 
would have left their lairs to start the very Newest Criticism, 
and begin another dreadnought attack on the R.A. and the 
Chantrey! What a time we should have had. 


But there is a very scrious, not to say a tragic, side to this | 


business. The utter subversion of art ideals, the inversion of 
all criteria, the sheer anarchism revealed by the hanging in the 
Salon of this masterpiece of donkey’s tail waggery as a work 
of art, by “artists’’ who claim to be advanced, is tragic, 
because it is only the extreme form of what has been going on 
among the Newists in our midst. A very large section of our 
Press has vigorously supported this Nihilism. We have seen 
the most Conservative journals proudly marching in the reac 
of the Victor Graysons of art criticism. We have seen such 
anarchists appointed Professors at the Universities which 
should be the very bulwarks of civilisation and culture; and 
this under the will of a grand philanthropist who left money 
to. promote excellence in Fine Art. We have seen these 
Modernity-loving critics, in the interests of their own narrow 
Societies and sectional interests, steadily denounce all that was 
best in our art until it became a fashion to do so, and we have 
seen our National Art depreciated in the eyes of the world and 
reduced in monetary value by millions of pounds, the aims of 
our artists unsettled, and many of them thrown into dire 
distress. The authors of this scandalous state of things, the 
Little Bethelites, instead of being justly ostracised, have been 
honoured by being placed in charge of public galleries, in which 
the very first qualification for the posts should be broad-minded 
fairness, and catholicity of taste. 


If W. 8. Gilbert had taken to tragedy, could he have con- 


ceived any situation of such grim irony as this? 
E. Wake Cook. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Sm,—It has been doubtless both interesting and amusing 
to most of your readers to peruse from time to time the corre. 
spondence which the articles of “A French Linguist’? has 

icited on some of the peculiarities of the English language, 
such as the uses of “shall and will,” “should and would,” and 
on “It is me,” in your issue of the 21st instant. One cannot 
but be struck with “A French Linguist’s’’ mastery of the 
English grammar in all he writes upon those peculiarities, but 
he needs be reminded, I think, that in every language, and 
especially 60 in his own, there are expressions which are not 
strictly grammatically correct, but which usage sanctions as 

ing accurate and admissible. It may be of some help to him 
to learn that, besides what he has found in Bain’s Grammar on 
the use of “me’’ in “It’s me,” instead of “It is I,”’ Doctor J. 
Angus, M.A., D.D., in his Handbook on the English Language, 
says :—‘‘‘ Me’ is no form of ‘I,’ and has even been regarded as 
an independent nominative. Hence the phrase ‘It is me’ is 
less exceptionable than ‘It is him.’ The French idiom is 
similar, ‘Cest moi’."” Auguste Brachet, whom “A French 
Linguist” has quoted, also says :—“Jusqu’s la fin du treizitme 
siécle ‘je, tu, il’ servirent exclusivement & exprimer le sujet, 
tandis que nous disons par une faute étrange moi qui lis, toi 
qui chantes, lui qui vient, mettant ainsi le régime & Ja place du 
sujet.” (“Up to the end of the thirteenth century ‘Je, 
ty, il’ were used exclusively as the subject, whilst we now 
say, through an unaccountable mistake, ‘Moi qui lis,’ etc., 
placing the objective case in the place of the nominative case.”’) 
+The following incident may clear the air about the use of 


‘SJ,”” “me,” and “moi,”’ and show how very important it is, 


for an Englishman when he speaks French to say “moi” or 
‘o’est moi,” and not.“ Je,’’ i.e., “me,” or “it’s me,” and not 
“JT ':—It is related that on one occasion, when both some 
Englieh-and. some.French troops were quartered at the same 
time in a certain place, one morning an English soldier was 
brought up before his colonel for having assaulted a French 
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soldier. Being called upon to account for his conduct, the 
English soldier said :—“ As I was passing by the French camp 
last night I was challenged with ‘Qui va 14?’ by the French 
sentry, and I, understanding the French Jan , renlied : 
‘Je.’ Thereupon, in a defiant tone, the French Johnny called 
out: ‘Come on’ (comment). ‘Come on!’ says I. ‘Oui, Come 
on’ (comment), says he; so I went for him and gave him tw> 
black eyes.’’ An Op Lincuisr. 
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SONNETS. | By Lord ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 
“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 

Now Ready. 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 


of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 
The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douelas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“ Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood. 
This ts a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 

The OBSERVER says: 

“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
“The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 

“ The ‘ Sonnets' of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There i: is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
dessin their grace and music.” 

The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Wuat'’s become of Waring since he gave us all the slip? 
In other words, what has become of Mr. Arthur James 
Balfour? Is it old age or philosophical doubt? If ever 
a Leader of the Opposition was offered chances by the stars 
in their courses—to say nothing of the angele—Mr. Balfour 
has been offered those opportunities Bye that trembling 
groom of Mr. Redmond, the Rt. Hon. Herbert Asquith, 
Prime Minister of England. For months back the press 
has been prating about Mr. Balfour’s “brilliant and 
scathing attacks” upon the enemies of the Constitution. 
But for our own part we cannot remember that Mr. 
Balfour has done a’ brilliant thing or said much of a 
wise one any time this last twelvemonth. What is more 
terrible still, he appears to have become a convert to the 
Lloyd George method of speech-making. It wiil be 
remembered that when Mr. Lloyd George introduced his 
idiotic Budget .he had to be fed with a spoon by his 
backers and allowed frequent intervals for lying down. 
This is a new thing for English Chancellors with Budget 
speeches to get rid of, and we are sorry that Mr. Balfour, 
who wae once the glass of fashion and the mould of form 
where parliamentary debating was concerned, should 
appear to be taking such a leaf out of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
grimy book. It is true that Mr. Balfour has not yet had 
resort to pap-boats and patent medicines in the middle of 
his speeches, but his “ brilliant attacks” on the other 
side have been so punctuated with visits to the Riviera 
and week-ends at sunny Sidcup, interspersed with infantile 
indispositions, that one finds it difficult to piece together 
the campaign. Of course, if it is illness that is preventing 
Mr. Balfour from holding on with all his teeth he has our 
sympathy. At the same time, the moment is actually with 
us, and it seems # pity that our man should be so frequent 
in his entrances and exits and do s0 little while he 
remains “on.” 











From the Literary Post we take the following cryptic 
words : — 


Mr. Harold Cox’s after-dinner allegation that 
“journalism is subsidised by the advertiser” has 
called forth some angry remonstrances. The state- 
ment, of course, was much too sweeping: the public 
is a sterner taskmaster than the advertiser, and any 
organ that made conciliation of the latter the only 
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consideration would speedily lose both circulation 
and advertisements. But if the advertising depart- 
ment does not inspire the editorial policy, it acts as 
a check on editorial freedom to a regrettable extent. 
We could quote several notorious instances wherein 
the silence of the Press was secured by lavish adver- 
tising. The worst aspect of this subservience to 
questions of revenue is perhaps represented by what 
is known as “City business.” There are papers 
which get a large share of financial advertising not 
on account of their value as mediums for reaching 
the investing public, but on account of what they 
might say if they were “eft out of the promoters’ lists. 
We do not wish to be censorious: the organs that 
are independent of the advertisers are very few. But 
to take up @ position of exalted impececability in this 
respect is to invite criticism. 


For a paper with “literary” in its title this is naif to 
a degree. And particularly naif is the attempt to lay 
off the major share of the blame on the shoulders of 
newspapers which concern themselves with City business. 
The Literary Post does not appear to have a City column, 
though, if we remember rightly, the projectors promised 
us something of the kind. There would be no hurt in a 
City column, even for a literary journal. The Saturday 
Review disports itself from time to time in the 
pleasant land of finance, and in the still pleasanter 
province of insurance. We are not aware that it 
has been suggested that the Saturday Review says its 
financial and insurance say for the pure purpose of 
luring on the well-breeched City advertiser. 80 thai 
the Literary Post’s financial column is not important. 
What we do like about our youthful eontemporary’s 
pretty paragraph, however, is the frank admission that 
while “we do not wish to be censorious: the organs that 
are independent of the advertisers are very few.” Which 
is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
And the Literary Post’s addendum is prettier still. “To 
take up a position of exalted impeccability in this respect 
is to invite criticism.” On the whole, therefore, we are 
entitled to assume that the Interary Post does not take 
up @ position of “ exalted impeccability in this respect.” 
Which is rich, and indicates to us what we are to expect 
from the Literary Post. Of course, it may be that the 
Literary Post has determined to be “ impeccable,” and is 
equally determined not to mention it. In which case 
we must weep for the Literary Post; because the adver- 
tisers will soon find it out, and after that there will not 
be much glad singing. . 





The relation between the advertiser and the newspaper 
has become so patently ridiculous and so unblushingly 
corrupt that to discuss it at any length would be idle. In 
effect there is no deception about it, and the public, which 
the Literary Post describes as “ stern taskmasters,” is 
a willing and complacent accessory to the whole busi- 
ness. The public has been told three times that it is 
impossible to run a paper without advertisements. The 
public believes this in its heart and is not in the least 
sorry. The public has also been advised by suggestion 
and indirection that you cannot get advertisements with- 
out in some sort and some way doing something to please, 
comfort, and encourage the advertiser. The man who 
reads in his morning paper a lengthy article upon the 
Feeding of Infants and finds that article flanked on the 
right and on the left with displayed advertisements of 
patent foods and improved feeding bottles and motor- 
bassinettes, and perceives, too, that in small type under 
the main headline the editor observes “ this article is com- 
piled from materials from the firms named therein,” is not 
to be hoodwinked unless he happens to be a particularly 
sheer ass. Even if the honest announcement as to origins 
is omitted—and quite frequently it is omitted—the posi- 
tion of the advertisements is quite sufficient for most of 
us. And even if the advertisements are well removed 
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from the-article, or they do not appear at all on the same 
day as the article, the public is quite sagacious enough 
to know what really is meant and quite capable of comfort- 
ing itself with the reflection that if these small dodges 
were not permitted the publication of a twopenny paper 
for a hapenny would be out of the question. ‘The state- 
ment that the press is subsidised by advertisers is just 
a plain statement of the fact in so far as one may mean 
by the press certain popular and “great” daily news- 
papers. Of course, other abuses arise other than the mere 
puff direct and obvious, not to say the puff indirect and 
obvious. But, in the main, these abuses are so 
grossly serious that they do not occur with over great 
frequency, and when they do occur the wise are quite 
capable of recognising them. The fact that the Daily 
Blair is puffing somebody’s shares or somebody's motor- 
cars or somebody’s tooth-wash does not prove on the one 
hand that the shares, motor-cars, or tooth-wash are bad 
and undesirable. Neither does it, on the other hand, pre- 
vent the Daily Blair from publishing sound views on the 
political situation or providing a very thorough and com- 
prehensive service of foreign news. The average decent 
person would probably prefer to have the political article 
and the fine service of foreign news without its noble back- 
ing of puffs and advertisements ; but he has been told that 
if the puffs and advertisements were to be removed his 
newspaper would cost him twopence or threepence instead 
of a hapenny or a penny, and he is content to save money. 
80 wags the merry world, and the grumblers are few and 
considered eccentric. 


Where the shoe really pinches is not in regard to the 
daily press in the mass, but in regard to the critical press 
at large, and that section of the critical press which 
embraced in the daily press. There is the theatre, 
for example. The weekly critical press, taken in the 
lump, does not receive any really tangible support from 
theatrical advertisers. Hence, of course, one may always 
depend on finding the approximate truth about a play in 
the weekly reviews. The dramatic critic of a weekly 
paper has the freest hand of any man who writes for it. 
He says what he thinks, and, as a rule, he says it in just 
such language as pleases him. At times the theatrical man- 
agers rise in their wrath and refuse the “usual compli- 
mentary tickets” to a critic who has spoken a little too 
loudly, but such rebellions are rare, and they can always 
be immediately checked so long as a stall is obtainable 
for a guinea or standing room in the pit can be had for 
half-a-crown. With daily theatrical critics, on the other 
hand, the position is somewhat different. Managers adver- 
tise in the dailies, and consequently the violent daily critic 
runs considerable risks. Even an old journalist cannot 
give better advice ‘to a young dramatic critic who wishes 
to keep his-job than the general advice, “ Never come into 
collision with a manager, and always be fulsome where 
you can praise, and praise when you feel inclined to 
blame.” We do not suggest that the manager of a theatre 
will go the length of threatening to withdraw his adver- 
tisements if the critic does not praise him. But it is 
certain that the daily critic who happens to have an acrid 
manner of writing or to be severe in his judgments is 
never a dramatic critic for one paper many months on 
end. The demand is for “ geniality,” and failing geniality 
critical parts will not avail. 


It goes without saying, however, that the dramatic 
interest is not the great interest where the weekly review 
is concerned. Unpleasant as the reflection may appear, 
we have to admit that it is the literary interest which is 
the mainstay of the weekly reviews, and that without the 
literary interest the majority of them would perish. 
Furthermore the advertising upon which the weeklies 
have chiefly to depend is the advertising of the publisher. 
The Atheneum of last Saturday contains six pages of pub- 
lishers’ advertisements and only two pages of general 
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advertisements. The Saturday Review of the same date 
was rather swamped with City matter, but nevertheless 
mustered up between two and three pages from the pub- 
lishers, while the Spectator had eight pages out of four- 
teen, and the Nation three pages out of six. It would be 
ridiculous to assert that the publishers’ advertisements 
in these issues represent such and such hard and fast 
bargains as between the publishers and editors for “ kind,” 
“genial,” or otherwise favourable notices. Such an 
arrangement could not be whispered by a publisher to 
an editor with any sort of safety to the pub- 
lisher. But the fact remains, and every editor has 
to admit, that if the downright truth is to be said in any 
given journal respecting the publication of any given 
publishing firm, that firm will sooner or later retaliate by 
the withdrawal of advertisements. Minor poets and 
“commission authors ”—that is to say, authors who pay 
for the publication of their own works—may be severely 
criticised and even abused with impunity, particularly if 
the abuse is adorned with a little compliment as to the 
general excellence of the publisher’s output. But to 
condemn a book which, however stupid or undesirable from 
a literary point of view, has nevertheless a chance of 
proving commercially successful is to court the wrath 
and condemnation of the house which has produced it, and 
an ultimate diminution or closing up of that firm’s publish- 
ing account. Of course, no publisher will téll you to your 
face that he is ceasing to advertise because you have 
attacked this or that novel, or this or the other eminently 
ridiculous but none the less marketable work. The 
publisher prefers to tell both you and his friends that he 
does not now advertise in the Penwiper because he con- 
siders that the paper is not what it used to be, and that 
its influence is waning, and that it does not support the 
“ publishing trade.” And he will unctuously wind up his 
remarks by asking your representative to call upon him 
again in a few months’ time, during which period he will 
“watch the paper with a view to doing his best for it.” 
The which, of course, means that if you value the great 
gentleman’s patronage you must spend three months in 
sweetening him by the publication of “useful” reviews, 
puff paragraphs, and so forth. In other words, you must 
be most careful not to be “impeccable.” 


Fortunately or unfortunately, the average editor is more 
or less of a person of business, and pessesses a certain 
amount of tact. He will-not enter into cgmpacts with a 
low publisher in any conceivable circumstance. He is a 
man of honour, and a man who does his best to cultivate 
8 proper sense of his duty to the public. And it is not his 
duty to the public to employ bitter bludgeoning reviewers. 
The reviewers for their part have learnt by hard experi- 
ence that there are two sorts of reviewers in the world, 
namely, those who very nobly see good in everything and 
are labelled “genial,” and those who deem it their duty 
to say the truth about bad work and are labelled “blud- 
geoners.” The result is that for one bludgeoner you can 
always find a hundred “genial” men. The effect upon 
current letters is obvious. If one reads certain of the 
literary journals one is forced to the conclusion that the 
publishing houses, with money to spend on advertisements, 
never by any chance publish a bad or undesirable book 
from one year’s end to another. Much of the praise with 
which these sheets are laden is no doubt well deserved ; 
some of it is not deserved, and some of it is preposterous. 
Of the blame one can form no judgment, because it is 
never printed. 


We do not say that the position is tragically serious. 
People who buy and read books are not readily hood- 
winked, and no amount of fulsome reviewing will sell 
dull or mediocre work, or will make a great author out 
of a dullard or a charlatan. The trouble is that the 
publisher believes the direct opposite. Hence we see what 
we see, and hence it comes to pass that the sagacious 
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book-buyer has an utter contempt for the reviewing and 
criticism of the time, and hence it comes to pass that 
the Literary Post is in a position to assert roundly that 
the journal which lays claim to “exalted impeccability,” 
or in other words, plain honesty, with respect to its 
criticism lays itself open to be considered ridieulous. We 
do not agree with the Literary Post. We should advise 
the Literary Post and all other journals which dabble 
with literature to strive after absolute honesty in these 
regards. And if they know, as they must know, that the 
publishers are against them, we do not see what good 
purpose is to be served by a public throwing up of the 
sponge. It is a fact which nobody concerned seems to 
recognise, that the possessor of a comparatively small sum 
of money, and a determination to do his duty by the 
public and let the publishers hang, could make himself 
master of the situation inside a twelvemonth. Some day 
& man with such a sum as fifty thousand pounds 
and a proper contempt for advertisers, body and bone, 
may be found, and letters and literary journalism will 
come into their own again. In the meantime, the adver- 
tiser is master, and when he finds the slave owning up 
to his slavery he chortles. The one good feature of the 
business from our point of view is that no publisher in 
England has ever been able to get the rein on Tue 
ACADEMY. 


The English Review for April contains a poem by Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, entitled “A Singer Asleep.” The poem 
celebrates in resonant numbers the fame of the late Mr. 
Swinburne. We quote some of the stanzas :— 


1. 
In this fair niche above the unslumbering sea, 
That sentrys up and down all night, all day, 
From cove to promontory, from ness to bay, 
The Fates have fitly bidden that he should be 
Pillowed eternally. 


q. 
It was as though a garland of red roses 
Had fallen about the hood of some smug nun 
When irresponsibly dropped as from the sun 
In fulth of numbers freaked with musical closes 
Upon Victoria’s formal middle time, 
His leaves of rhythm and rhyme. 


mI. 
O that far morning of & summer day 
When, down a terraced street whose pavements lay 
Glassing the sunshine into my bent eyes, 
I walked and read with a quick glad surprise 
New words, in classic guise,— 


Iv. 
The passionate pages of his earlier years, 
Fraught with hot sighs, sad laughters, kisses, tears ;— 
Fresh-fluted notes, yet from a minstrel who 
Blew them not naively, but as one who knew 
Full well why thus he blew. 


And so on. We are not so sure that Mr. Hardy’s view 
of Swinburne is a view that Swinburne himself would 
have liked; but there it is, and, on the whole, Mr. Hardy 
has expressed it in moving language. Immediately 
after this plum, however, the Editor of Hueffer’s English 
Review serves up some very small potatoes. As, for 
example, the following, which is called “ Rebuked” :— 


How big and white the night is! 

I stumble where the shadows lie 
Fooling my feet!—does the night-moth 
Mock as it flutters by? 


The moon is high—I am little! 

She leans forward her smooth pale face 
And smiles at my furtive shadow 
Dodging tehind in disgrace. 
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Dear dear, dear, dear! “Dodging behind in disgrace.” 
If the English Review continues to print “ poetry” of this 
description it will soon be dodging behind in disgrace 
with a vengeance. For his star prose man, the Editor 
of Hueffer’s English Review has actually called down Mr. 
Frank Harris, who obliges with an old story about the 
Stigmata which even the Daily News cannot abide. And 
for next month Mr. Harris is billed to write about Shake- 
speare’s women! The tumbling of Vanity Fair into 
Hueffer’s English Review in this incontinent manner will 
doubtless amuse the town, and that is all that can be said 
for it. There is an article, too, by Anatole France, which, 
for obvious reasons, is printed in French, and is just as 
full of Monsieur France’s impertinent cocksure blasphemy 
as one might expect in the circumstances. We must, 
however, console ourselves with the reflection that only a 
very few of Mr. Alfred Mond’s Radical readers will be 
able to thumb it out with the help of a cheap French 
dictionary. 


We are sorry to have to revert once more to an un- 
pleasant subject. We have always been most anxious to 
avoid anything which might appear like vindictiveness 
towards the Hon. H. F. W. Manners Sutton. By the 
verdict given at the Old Bailey, Mr. Manners Sutton was 
branded as a man of such character that it was practically 
impossible to libel him, and the same verdict served as a 
complete vindication of the characters of those who are 
responsible for the conduct of THz AcapEMy. We-were 
quite content to leave matters there, and to give Mr. 
Manners Sutton the opportunity of retiring for a time, 
at any rate, into private life, and endeavouring to cultivate 
a chastened spirit. Unfortunately, however, it appears 
that Mr. Manners Sutton has misconstrued our leniency 
towards him, and he has gone to the length of causing 
a letter to be written from Paris containing reflections on 
the Editor of this paper. Had the letter been written in 
England, its writer, who is a woman, would have found 
herself in a very serious position. The fact that Mr. 
Manners Sutton should have allowed himself to be a party 
to such a scandalous proceeding (the letter in question 
was addressed to Lady Alfred Douglas) clearly shows 
that he is not disposed to understand the position in 
which he has placed himself by his recent conduct and his 
insane attempt to procure the conviction of Mr, Crosland. 
That being so, Mr. Manners Sutton assumes once more 
the figure of a mischievous public character, and it becomes 
our duty to give emphasis to facts which otherwise we 
would gladly have left unmentioned. We are informed 
that Mr. Manners Sutton still remains a member of the 
St. James’s Club, and as far as our information goes, we 
believe that he is still a Deputy-Lieutenant for the County 
of Norfolk. In view of the recent exposure as to the 
nature of his moral and his commercial character, we ven- 
ture to think that both these circumstances are, to say 
the least of it, most extraordinary. Are we to understand 
that the members of a club of the standing of the St. 
James’s Club, to say nothing at all about the Bachelors’ 
Club, are prepared to condone conduct of the kind of 
which Mr. Manners Sutton has been guilty, and are 
we to understand that those who are responsible for advis- 
ing His Majesty consider that such a gentleman is 
entitled to occupy an honourable public position? We do 
not suppose for a moment that the Committee of the Bt. 
James’s Club wishes to approve of Mr. Manners Sutton’s 
conduct, and still less that the King approves of it. Pro- 
bably both parties have refrained from interfering because 
they did not wish to be too hard on a young man of family. 
At the same time the St. James’s Club should show some 
respect for the feelings of its own members, and we cannot 
conceive of a responsible authority which will confirm in 
his position of Deputy-Lieutenant of his county a man 
whose character has been publicly traversed in the manner 
in which Mr. Manners Sutton’s character has been 
traversed. 
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THE SHRINE 


Stood Cecily before a gilded screen ; 
Thereon was carved the song that is her name 
For eyes to mark with awe, and lips to frame 
Sweetly; in earth’s glad morning she hath been 
By virtue of her beauty, April’s queen, 
When silence held the birds for very shame 
Of loveliness, and flowers reluctant came, 
(Since she no garland needs). 

Rich and serene 
And hush’d, her soul doth keep its music shrined 
As in some abbey-church where long-ago 
A king stood crown’d. And through all time she deigns 
To be the distant heaven of our blind 
And voiceless hearts,—the vision melting slow 
That leaves a whisper of immortal strains. 





THE RE-UNION OF 
CHRISTENDOM AND MANNING 
FOSTER OF GREENING’S 


Ir is singular that the average Churchman—or, at any 
rate, the average professional Churchman—should invari- 
ably turn 6 blind eye to the shortcomings and misdeeds 
of his own particular flock. Some months ago, when we 
were in the middle of our campaign against “The Yoke,” 
we were informed that the publisher of that scandalous 
volume, Mr. John Long, had no knowledge that the book 
was an improper one. Further, Mr. Long refused to take 
our word for it that the book was improper, preferring to 
entrench himself in his ignorance and to keep on collecting 
profits. Being aware that Mr. Long was a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, we consequently took it upon 
ourselves to write to Archbishop Bourne about “The 
Yoke,” and to beg his Grace to use his influence with Mr. 
Long with a view to “The Yoke” being withdrawn from 
circulation. After some delay we were informed by the 
Archbishop’s secretary that he was out of the country ; 
and ultimately, in reply to a further pressing letter, the 
Archbishop informed us that Mr. Long had never come 
before him as a Roman Catholic or as a member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and that therefore he could not 
interfere. Let us look into the position. It is obvious 
that “The Yoke” is a book which Archbishop Bourne 
would desire good Catholics to refrain from reading; not 
only so, it is a book which the authorities of the Roman 
Church would without the smallest hesitation place upon | 
their own Index Expurgatorius. We are also aware that 
on more than one occasion Archbishop Bourne has lent | 
his name and influence to movements for “cleansing 
London” and “ getting rid of filth.” Yet when a member 
of his own Church is discovered to be engaged in a 
nefarious traffic the Archbishop puts his blind eye to the 
telescope, and can see nothing and do nothing. He would 
not even go the length of dropping a single word in his 
letter to us which might have been held to indicate that 
Archbishop Bourne and his Church did not approve of 
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improper literature, no matter by whom published. Our 
conclusions in the matter were quite simple conclusions. It 
appeared to us at the moment—and it still appears to us— 
that we must make choice between two keys to the situa- 
That is to say, Archbishop Bourne is disposed 
to overlook and by his silence to condone something that 
is entirely against religion and public morality, either 
because the person who is making money out of that evil 
something is a member of the Roman Catholic Church, or 
because the Archbishop is so little concerned with religion 
and public morality that he will not trouble to interfere. 
Of course, it is quite possible that Archbishop Bourne may 
have had reasons of which we know nothing. On the 
other hand, we cannot conceive of any reason that can 
possibly exist in the mind of an Archbishop which ought 
to outweigh the only real and grest consideration of 
religion and the public good. In any case, we have here a 
distinct and remarkable instance of the blind eye, and an 
instance which is long likely to be remembered. A further 
instance with which we wish particularly to deal in the 
present article has been offered, and continues to be offered, 
by our old friend the Re-Union Magazine. There can be 
no doubt that many worthy Christian people and many 
worthy divines representing # large number of shades of 
Christian opinion are anxious to bring about what they 
are pleased to term finally the re-union of Christendom. 
The fact that the schemes of such persons are entirely or 
all fours with the schemes of the Socialists, and that the 
re-union of Christendom means simply theological 
socialism, and is consequently a dreary and hopeless 
doctrine, need not concern us. The fact that does concern 
us is that the leaders of the movement are so possessed 
and ravished and filled up by their ambition that in spite 
of all that has been said to them they appear still to 
be willing to skip nimbly into the pulpit provided for 
them by Mr. Manning Foster of Greening’s, late partner 
of the Hon. F. W. Manners Sutton, whom “it is impos- 
sible for reasonable people to libel,” and there to hold 
forth for re-unionism either gratuitously or at so many 
guineas a time. As we have previously said, we can con- 
ceive that in the beginning the various Bishops, priests, 
and other ecclesiastics who contributed to the Re-Union 
Magazine were in a position to plead that they knew 
nothing about Mr. Manning Foster, that the name of the 
Hon. F. W. Manners Sutton appeared to be a pretty and 
innocuous name, and that it was not generally known to 
the intellectual public that the third active commercial 


| person behind the Re-Union Magazine was Mr. Hannaford 


Bennett, who recommended “The Yoke” to Mr. John 
Long. For saying what we have said here, and rather less 
than we have said here, a member of our staff was prose- 
cuted at the Old Bailey, and everything that money could 
do was brought to bear in that Court to ensure the convic- 
tion and imprisonment of our Assistant Editor. The prose- 
cution failed; but nobody can deny that it was well adver- 


| tised throughout the country, and for that matter through- 


out the English-speaking world, and no man who is in a 
position to read at all can assert that he does not now know 
what there is to be known about the persons who are, or 
were, responsible for the production of Messrs. Cope and 
Fenwick’s wonderful organ. Mr. Manners Sutton, it is true, 
has ceased to be connected with the firm. Mr. Manning 
Foster, of Greening’s, however, is still there, and Mr. 
Hannaford Bennett is still there. Indeed, it was with his 
own. lily-white hand that Mr. Hannaford Bennett received 
our sixpence and handed out to our representative the 


| copy of the April number of the Re-Union Magazine 
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upon which the present writing is based. The contributors 
to this number of the journal included the following :— 


His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. 
The Rev. Canon Gregory Smith. 
The Rev. J. C. V. Durell, B.D. 
The Rev. W. Peoples. 

The Rev. Forbes Phillips. 

The Rev. R. F. Borough. 

The Rev. G. H. Doble. 

The Rev. Fynes-Clinton. 


We also find amongst persons who favour the Re-Union 
Magazine with correspondence for its April issue Dr. 
F. W. Groves Campbell and the Rt. Rev. Arnold H. 
Mathew, Old Catholic Bishop. To impute downright 
wickedness to any of these gentlemen would, of course, 
be at once scandalous and foolish, and we make no such 
imputation. But we do suggest that the presence of their 
names at the foot of articles or letters in the Re-Union 
Magazine argues that the bearers of those names are each 
and all possessed of the blind eye, and that they are so 
eager in the pursuit of their ideals that they have failed 
to consider what damage may be done to their respective 
Churches and to religion generally by their association 
with a magazine which is produced and published under 
the direction of Mr. Manning Foster and Mr. Hanna- 
ford Bennett. We hereby invite his Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons, together with the Rev. Canon Gregory Smith, 
the Rev. J. C. V. Durell, B.D., Dr. Groves Campbell, and 
the Rt. Rev. Arnold H. Mathew (“Old Catholic Bishop ”) 
to inform us, either by direct writing or in the columns of 
the Re-Union Magazine, upon what grounds they justify 
this association. We are willing to go so far as to suppose 
that they have good grounds, although neither ourselves 
nor the religious public at large may at the present 
moment be able to discern them. There can be no 
possible harm in a statement of those grounds by the 
persons who hold them, and it seems to us that such a 
statement is pressingly necessary in the interests of 
religion. When it suited his purpose Mr. Manning Foster 
was careful to announce, in large type, in the Re-Union 
Magazine that Mr. Manners Sutton had ceased to have 
any connection with the journal and with the firm of 
Cope and Fenwick, of which he was the founder and 
senior partner. We have asserted that if Mr. Manners 
Sutton’s prosecution of Mr. Crosland had resulted in a 
conviction, Mr. Manners Sutton would still be a member 
of the firm of Cope and Fenwick, and that his connection 
with the Re-Union Magazine would have remained. In the 
circumstances, therefore, it seems to us that the religious 
public are entitled to some sort of a personal statement 
from Mr. Manning Foster also. Will he tell us in his 
own columns upon what grounds, other than the pure 
grounds of commercialism, he justifies his own connection 
with the Re-Union Magazine, and upon what grounds he 
justifies the connection of Mr. Hannaford Bennett with 
the journal? We gather from the present issue that Mr. 
Manning Foster’s theological reviews, and particularly his 
views on the Invocation of Saints, meet with tender 
approval from his readers. A correspondent who signs 
himself “W. W.” writes to the Re-Union Magazine as 
follows :— 


Will you permit me first of all to thank Mr. 
Manning Foster for his able and sober paper on 
this subject (Invocation of Saints)? It is well to be 
reminded that things are not always what they seem, 
still less what opponents misrepresent them to be. 
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We entirely concur, and we must beg of Mr. Manning 
Foster to give us some indication as to his own present 
relationship to himself and the paper of Mr. Hannaford 
Bennett. Our statement of the position is that Mr. Man- 
ning Foster is one of the proprietors of the Ze-Union 
Magazine, that he is in effect the Editor of the paper, and 
that he contributes to it reviews and articles on spiritual 
and religious subjects, and that he is also a shareholder 
with a director’s qualification in Greening and Co., 
Limited, who are publishers of books which have been 
described by the Common Serjeant as “ undoubtedly 
obscene.” To pin Mr. Foster down to the simplest of 
points, we will remind him that he once informed us that 
he had started the Re-Union Magazine “out of deep re- 
ligious conviction.” The question therefore arises whether 
it is out of deep religious conviction that Mr. Manning 
Foster continues to hold shares in Greening and Oo., 
Limited. If he will tell us himself, or get a Bishop 
or a Cardinal to tell us for him, that a person of deep 
religious conviction should derive even 80 much as six- 
pence a year profit out of the sale of obscene books, we 
shall know what it is that Bishops and Cardinals and Mr. 
Manning Foster mean when they speak of deep religious 
conviction. We say that no man possessed of a grain of 
self-respect, much less of a scruple of deep religious con- 
viction, would permit himself to take such profits. And 
we say that when dignitaries of the Church associate their 
names and their writings with the name and writings and 
publications of such a man, the inference to be drawn 
is not an encouraging or pleasant inference. With regard 
to Mr. Hannaford Bennett, we say that in the beginning 
of things, and during the months immediately prior to 
the publication of the first number of the Re-Union Maga- 
zine, while Mr. Manning Foster was at Monte Carlo, he, 
Bennett, had the arrangements of that publication and 
of the general publications of Mesars. Cope and Fenwick 
under his immediate hand. We say that he still has to do 
with the production and management of the Re-Union 
Magazine, even if he does not contribute to it, and we say 
also that he has admitted that he passed “The Yoke” for 
publication by Mr. John Long, and that any man whe 
could pass such a book for publication must either be 
devoid of religious conviction or possessed of religious 
conviction of a peculiar and disgraceful kind. During 
the whole course of our campaign against the Re-Union 
Magazine and those associated with it, we have received 
but one letter in which the smallest attempt was made to 
justify the parties. The letter in question was sent to us 
by a clergyman who had contributed to Mr. Manning 
Foster’s journal, and the writer defended himself by 
claiming that he was unacquainted with the cir- 
cumstances at the time of sending his contribution, 
and he attempted to justify Mr. Manning Foster 
and Mr. Hannaford Bennett, by suggesting that 
their association with the Re-Union Magazine was 
to be taken as an indication that their minds were 
now set on higher things, and that they had, in fact, 
“turned over a new leaf.” We should be quite glad to 
believe that this is so, and we sincerely hope tat it may be 
so. But how are we to believe it in the face of the fact 
that up to the other day, at any rate, Mr. Manning Foster 
still held his shares in Greening’s—shares, by the way, 
paying a dividend of 33 per cent.—that he has not 
publicly renounced interests in that firm or his interests 
in such improper books as they may have published, and 
that Mr, Hannaford Bennett has not publicly announced, 
or in any other way suggested, that the days of his recom- 
mendation of undesirable works of fiction are past and 
done, and that for the future he proposes to consecrate 
himself to holy things? There can be no question what- 
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ever that our attacks upon Cope and Fenwick, in their 
capacity of publishers of religious books, and as publishers 
and direct or indirect proprietors of the Re-Union Maga- 
zine, have been properly founded. In the course of these 
attacks, and in the course of our campaign against immoral 
literature generally, we have had to write what might 
have appeared to be serious libels. We condemned “The 
Yoke,” and its publisher Mr. Long, in no measured 
terms. There was outside talk about actions for libel, 
but we were never so much as served with a writ, and 
ultimately “The Yoke” was stopped by the police. We 
attacked Messrs, Greening, who demanded apologies, and 
threatened libel actions. We have continued to repeat 
the words of which Messrs. Greening complained, and 
Messrs. Greening, for their part, have “taken it lying 
down.” They have whined in the press about not 
having had an opportunity of clearing their names, but 
they have been extremely careful to refrain from availing 
themselves of the manifold opportunities we have given 
them for taking action against us for libel. Their writ 
remains unissued, our apology remains unwritten, and we 
are still willing and anxious in the public interest to meet 
Messrs. Greening in the Law Courts as soon as ever they 
like. With wpard to Cope and Fenwick, Mr. Manning 
Foster, Mr. Hannaford Bennett, and their ex-colleague, 
the Hon. F. W. Manners Sutton, we have never said a 
single word which we did not believe to be true, and which 
we could not back up with abundant evidence. For the 
moment Mr. Manners Sutton is out of it Mr. Manning 
Foster and Mr. Bennett remain. If we have misrepre- 
sented them or misrepresented the facts concerning 
them in the smallest way we shall be glad to hear 
from them. In any case, we have given them ample 
opportunity and ample grounds upon which to base 
any steps which they might deem it advisable to 
take. But they know perfectly well that if they had 
all the money in the world at their backs, and all the most 
able members at the bar at their command, they cannot 
dispute the facts with any hope of success. And while those 
facts remain, and while Messrs. Cope and Fenwick and 
the Re-Union Magazine remain, it seems to us desirable 
that the public, and particularly the religious public, 
should not be allowed to blunder along in absolute ignor- 
ance of what is taking place. Mr. Manning Foster and 
Mr. Bennett have a journal of their own in which they 
can defend themselves if they have a defence. If they 
have no defence the religious persons who support them 
ought most certainly to consider their position. 





REVIEWS 
BRITISH INDIA 


Administrative Problems of British India. By Josrrn 
Crattizy, translated by Sm Wriam Meyer, 
K.C.1.E. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. net.) 


SECOND NOTICE. 
Book II.—Brirarn’s Inp1an Poticy. 


M. Cuatuiey begins his second book with the study of a 
Native Policy. Some would ask why governments should 
differentiate, and so specially define the policy pursued 
towards the Subject race—are not their preoccupations 
identical with ours? He replies that such identity is 
superficial, and that the fundamental differences between 
Europeans and Orientals need special treatment. He sug- 
gests as the two main objectives of a native policy: Firstly, 
to induce natives, of their own free will, to furnish labour 
at a moderate wage for the enterprise of Europeans ; 
secondly, so to shape government to their needs and pre- 
judices that the bulk of the population accept the rule of 
the Sovereign Power. It has been the good fortune of 
British administrators that they have been able to restrict 
themselves mainly to this second aspect of native affairs. 
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There has been no colonisation of India. When the 
Civil and Military services are excluded, there sre less. 
than 90,000 Europeans in the whole peninsula, and no 
considerable British agricultural interests except the tea 
and coffee plantations of Assam and the Nilgiris. A con- 
trast to our Anglo-Indian system is found in Java, where 
there is a much larger proportion of Dutch to Javanese, 
and the political and social condition of that island is 
the best argument in support of our Indian policy. With 
less than 90,000 British among 294 millions of Indians 
the Indian Government is not too much absorbed by their 
necessities. 

The difficulties of the second aim of a native policy are 
very great, and are not underrated. Government having 
persuaded the native that his welfare is their first con- 
sideration, must lead him to feel the benefit of foreign 
rule. More difficult still to arrive at, the conscientious 
and efficient official must cultivate the power and the 
will to repudiate and abandon doctrines hitherto accepted, 
if in application they are found to be mistaken. Thus 
the subject peoples very gradually and gently may be led 
to a civilisation once repellent to them by evolution from 
their own traditions. “Their eyes cannot be opened 
forcibly, they must be persuaded to see for themselves.” 
With such measure of success does this policy seem to have 
been pursued that, in spite of dissentients, the millions of 
India, as a rule, understand that they owe security, order, 
and justice to British rule, and that, if they changed 
masters, they would probably change for the worse. And 
so we read: “That is why, in spite of what has been said 
on the other side, the British Raj in India remains firm. 
If it is shaken, it will not be from within.” We sincerely 
hope that M. Chailley is a true prophet. We can face 
anything from without, if we are sound within. 

The Native States in India vary in size and wealth as 
their rulers do in character and education. Hyderabad 
has 83,000 square miles, 11 million inhabitants, and a re- 
venue of 36 million rupees, and 54 million occupy the 
29,000 square miles of Mysore, the State so bound up with 
French Oriental history “from Louis XIV. to Buona 
parte,” while some of the lesser Princes rule territory no 
larger than a parish, and dispose of revenues that do not 
exceed the income of a comfortable country living. Nearly 
a third of India is occupied by the Native States. M. 
Chailley reflects that “a domain consisting of 700,000 
square miles, with 62} million inhabitants, with a revenue _ 
of 24 crores of rupees offers natural temptations 
to annexation,” but he owns that the policy pursued for 
the last half-century has been in the opposite direction— 
rather to maintain and consolidate the power of the Native 
Princes—sometimes even to re-establish it. 


“There was a time when the British power in India was 
very insignificant, and was lost among the mass of petty 
chiefships.” Its development and rise is traced until 
to-day it extends from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya, 
from Burma to Beluchistan. In the early days of last 
century the policy of England in India was rather restric- 
tive, but “never did the British annex so much as when 
they had decided to annex no more.” And the Mutiny of 
1857 is to some extent attributed to the deposition of Native 
Princes. The King of Oudh’s deposition is a generally 
recognised factor in that cataclysm. But M. Chailley 
quotes the loyalty of many Native States which largely 
helped to save the situation. ‘“ Had they not existed,” he 
writes, “a huge wave of insurrection would, in an India 
entirely British, have swept over everything.” A recon- 
struction of native policy, since the Mutiny, has tended 
to build up and strengthen useful breakwaters. An ex- 
ample of how a Native State has been fostered is given on 
pages 219 and 220. Mysore was pitifully misgoverned by 
the Maharajah. He was deposed in 1830 and a British 
administrator appointed. After fifty years of progress it 
was restored to the adult heir of the deposed prince, but 
under stipulations, the most important of which was the 
separation of State revenue from Civil List. This Mahara- 
jah died, and again was succeeded by a minor son. A re- 
gency was organised and was entrusted to the Maharani, 
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supported by a Council of four and a British Resident. 
The boy was given an English tutor, whose duty it was 
to teach him what an Indian prince ought to know—games 
and sport not being neglected. His religion was left to 
his family. But home tutelage is no longer the ideal, and 
Chiefs’ Colleges have been instituted with qualified success. 
And to show some result from them, we read on page 226 
a pronouncement by a young Indian Prince. It is an 
evidence of progress towards an understanding of a ruler’s 
duties and of the art of government, which is encouraging. 
Lord Curzon’s admirable appeal to the Rajput Chiefs’ Col- 
lege is given on page 221, but so are the views of some 
of the Princes of the same Viceroy’s open circular ad- 
dressed to them later. It was an order that they should 
not leave India without permission, and it caused much 
heart-burning. M. Chailley places the Princes in three 
grades of thought, just as in Book I. he did the popula- 
tion. But the two classifications he gives on page 236 are 
sufficient: The right and left wings—the right wisely con- 
servative while borrowing from the West, the left so 
blindly progressive that they would “soon leave nothing 
of the India of the past.” The author’s hope and belief 
is in the cry: Moderate young India (Princes and peoples) 
to the fore. Meanwhile, real progress is shown, notably 
in education and public works. As an example of the 
latter, in Jaipur, under the eye of an eminent English 
engineer, 63 lakhs have been spent on irrigation since 
1904, and the expenditure has produced an increase of re- 
venue of 52 lakhs. The separation of executive and 
judicial functions in some States is nearer realisation than 
in British India; while Mysore and Baroda are said to 
be ahead in dealing with infant marriages. The chiefs 
ask to be given a little bit longer rein and to be allowed 
to learn sometimes from their own mistakes. They ask 
to be treated with more sympathy. M. Chailley cannot 
find any vast evidence of Indian public opinion to support 
them. The loyalty evinced at Queen Victoria’s death 
is again extolled, and is prettily illustrated on page 275: 
A condemned murderer's life was spared on condition that 
he prayed to God for the safety of the dying Queen. 
Forty pages are devoted to the Tribes and Chiefs of 
Burma, and most of this space to the principal groups of 
Upper Burma. They are the Chins, Kachins, Shans, and 
Karennis. Here M. Chailley makes a special appeal to 
his French readers for their sympathy, for in French 
Indo-China identical problems present themselves. With 
the happiest results our two frontiers march together for 
over fifty miles. The physical features of the country are 
graphically described, and the climate, which presents 
great contrasts, from a stagnant damp heat in the plains 
to a bracing atmosphere in the hills, which has suggested 
European colonisation to some—deprecated by M. Chailley. 
Very crude people make up these four clans. An interest- 
ing study is offered of the economic conditions and the 
varying degrees of lack of civilisation in which they live, 
and of their characteristics. A striking sketch of the 
silent Kachins is found on page 268. The acquisition 
of this country is briefly related. We are told how the 
Shan States forced their annexation on Britain, “never 
in a hurry to take actual possession of territories which 
they think cannot escape them.” Parenthetically we may 
say, though, that British action in Upper Burma was not 
delayed by the French approach to those frontiers. Here 
M. Chailley gives his blessing to the native policy which 
has been applied, and he puts himself in entire sympathy 
with its instruments. In Burma it has been based on 
pacification. “The English excel in the art of pacifica- 
tion.” And this text is elaborated with dry humour 
(p. 277); for the political officer was generally accom- 
panied by a military column. The principal tranquillis- 
ing influences have been public works and hygiene. The 
engineer and the doctor have penetrated hand in hand. 
The forms of government found among these barbarians 
have been used. Their traditional hierarchy has been 
maintained and strengthened, and the chiefs have been 
educated by travel. The coming ruler has been thought 
of, too, and their Chiefs’ Colleges have been an unqualified 
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success. But M. Chailley deprecates the parsimony which 
obtains in the administration. No sufficient money is. 
forthcoming for public works. The civil official is not 
well paid, and has vast responsibilities. He is always on 
the move. It is a peripatetic administration. Against 
that he has nothing to say, but he does urge (probably 
quite rightly) that officials should remain longer in their 
districts. The Upper Burman knows not England or 
India, but he knows the face and the temper of the white 
man who represents both. However, M. Chailley shrugs 
his shoulders with the Indian and Burmese Governments 
who think that “new countries can wait,” and that it is 
desirable to spend the money available where the returns 
will be largest. 

“The British do nothing by halves!” Thus, after a 
very generous tribute to British character and conduct in 
the sphere of law, does M. Chailley qualify his statement 
that colossal errors have been made, and he ends his 
paragraph in these words: “one is led to ask whether 
any other nation would have done better, or would even 
have sought to avoid the mistakes committed.” A legal 
mechanism is shown us in working order, and if some- 
times “the Law has been in advance of the peoples, the 
peoples are marching to overtake the Law.” In sixty 

es we read of the progress of law-making in India, 
from the Charter of Elizabeth of 1601, to Clive’s time, to 
Warren Hastings, until the Criminal Law was codified 
in 1861. The earlier merchants lived in a state of 
extra territoriality in their factories and settlements, and 
as the company extended its borders the exceptional legal 
status of the white man placed him on a pedestal synony- 
mous with high caste. Then it was perceived that 
English laws had no fitting place among the races of 
India, so they were left to their own laws and courts, 
and so personal law became the rule which leavens the 
Indian Code in application to this day. But, with 
extended empire, laws that were applicable to Indians 
and Europeans alike became a necessity. Lord Macaulay 
was one of the first Legal Members of the Governor- 
General’s Council, and he was president of a Legal Com- 
mission which laid the foundation-stone of the Indian 
Penal Code of 1861—and the principle on which Macaulay 
strove to re-cast Indian legislation was “ uniformity wher 
possible, variety when it is necessary, but in any case 
certainty.” M. Chailley dissects the Penal Code and the 
Codes of Procedure, and shows good reasons why no com- 
plete Civil Code has yet been produced, chief among which 
is that much that is fruit for litigation is left to caste 
rules and religious laws. The qualities of elasticity and 
adaptability to local needs and sentiment are freely con- 
ceded, and so it may be hoped that the Indian peoples 
have obtained laws which are on the whole an acceptable 
compromise between “the rapid simplicity of Oriental 
despotism and the minute and costly guarantees of 
Western freedom.” The procedure, though, is severely 
criticised by many Government officials as too complicated, 
slow and costly. The legislative assemblies are analysed 
with their progress and composition, and there is laid 
bare what amount of effect can be assured to their delibera- 
tions and conclusions. It must be confessed that there 
is no absolute certainty of any effect from the most pro- 
longed deliberations and the most convinced conclusions. 
The air is full of Vetoes—Veto of thé Governor-General- 
in-Council, of the Secretary of State, he again impelled 
or curbed by Imperial Parliament. When the chapter 
closes the Governor-General’s Council is sitting, and we 
are left with the impression that India still has the 
government which Macaulay described—“ an enlightened 
despotism.” From Law to Justice is another inevitable 
step, but M. Chailley makes a stepping-stone of a truism 
when he writes: “ After the difficulty of enacting good laws 
comes the difficulty of finding good judges.” It is one 
which cannot be overrated. For though good lawyers 
can be found in numbers in England, they are placed in 
India in a new atmosphere, and they find there the hearts 
of men hard to read. Good English lawyers, too, are 
costly. That is one of the difficulties experienced in filling 
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the Bench overseas. M. Chailley credits Britons with the 
earnest will to secure justice to their subject peoples, 
and, further, with the courage to proclaim that the 
interests of their rule must on occasion take precedence 
of abstract justice. That is the prelude to a history of 
the judicial organisation in the course of which he goes 
with measured pace over much of the ground skipped 
over in the previous chapter. It is all interesting. Then 
there is traced how the country became grouped into 
judicial centres, and the special aspect of administration 
of justice in every portion of the country is considered 
and exemplified. The cantonment magistrate, for example, 
in military stations. The ideal of expeditious and cheap 
as well as just Courts for India has not been reached, 
and the failure is excused, for cheapness and expedition 
would mean constant litigation with fatal results, and 
‘delays remain long and costs great. We are shown the 
magistrate and judge at work in a local court in the 
Deccan or Punjaub, p. 424, and much is said about the 
variable evidence brought before such courts—and the 
almost impossibility of penetrating it. M. Chailley 
recommends a reconsideration of Lord Dalhousie’s instruc- 
tions to the Commission who organised the newly con- 
quered Punjaub in 1849. Two Lawrences served on it. 
That great Viceroy’s words support M. Chailley’s appeal 
for less involved methods—more rapid and less costly. 


And then for the depressing question of education. It 
wants all of the open mind which M. Chailley can bring 
to its discussion. He credits England with having realised 
the point of honour which demands the extension to all 
her subjects of such education as is fit food for them. 
The question of what they can digest is the all-important 
one, and how and by what instructors knowledge is to be 
imparted—whether by Englishmen or by Indians, whether 
in English or in the vernacular. Of primary schools, a 
school inspector is quoted who remarks that the children 
are much more intelligent out of school than in it. Their 
education is too remote from them. Lord Curzon’s exertions 
‘and influence on secondary education are appreciated 
(p. 497), the most sensible of which are that English should 
be the educational medium in the higher classes only, and 
that education should be practical, and less dependent on 
the requirements of the universities. The description of 
collegiate education is not cheerful reading. Nor is the 
letter from the Calcutta University by Dr. Garfield 
Williams, published in the Times of the 5th inst., on the 
same subject. Lord Curzon’s Indian Universities Act of 
1894 is hoped to become s panacea for many ills. 
M. Chailley is not very hopeful as to its results. 

In his final chapter, “Share of Indians in Administra- 
tion,” M. Chailley once more travels through the history 
of the past. His retrospect is not halting, and his conclu- 
sions seem just. They are that education must be pre- 
served, but reformed. Rulers are not necessarily formed 
by competitive examinations, a system repugnant to the 
best element in India. The Mussulman Councils, too, 
should be trusted and trained to legislate. He appeals 
to the British Government to rest on the Princes, on 
the aristocracy, on wealth and on the different religious 
creeds, using, too, modern science and traditional experi- 
ences. Then he thinks that “it might maintain its 
dominion as long as that is judged to be for the interests 
‘of India and for its own glory.” 

We have seldom reviewed a work of more careful 
Tesearch or one more consistently inspired by sympathy 
and fair-mindedness. M. Chailley is writing for his own 
countrymen, to most of whom India is a far ery and a 
very foreign country. Our fellow-countrymen who have 
toiled there, and are now there toiling, could not wish 
for a more generous interpreter. The method of com- 
partments has been consistently followed, and so the 
same ground has been travelled over several times, but 
each time following a new thread, and so one does not 
weary of it. At times the French mentality is very 
‘obvious. There are no more logical thinkers than our 
French neighbours. But, perhaps, they expect more 
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logical results than in practice the inaccurate accompHish- 
ment of human nature will render probable. M. Chailley 
frankly owns that nearly all the faults that he finds in 
India have been proclaimed by the Government itself, and 
by its servants, and this leaves him wondering why these 
faults have not been corrected. In most cases he supplies 


| the reason why himself. This book is one that needs care- 


ful reading, but'it is pure literature and well repays the 
care. 


THE FIRST INDIVIDUAL 


The Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt. 
Artnur E. P. Wetcatn. (Blackwood. 10s. 6d.) 
Axunaton, Pharaoh of Egypt, who reigned from B.c. 
1375 to 1358, was a person of surprising originality ; “the 
first individual in human history,” the first of all human 
founders of an enlightened monotheistic religion, the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness. What he achieved 
is wonderful, considering his early death, for when his 
body was discovered early in 1907, it was evident that it 
was that of a man about twenty-eight years of age. Mr. 
Weigall’s book is written partly to explain the signifi- 
cance of the discovery of the body and tomb (the full 
account of which has not yet been published), partly to 
bring before us a picture of the world’s first idealist, and 
his religious resolution. In the early years of his reign, 
tho boy-Pharaoh attempted to check the power of the 
priesthood of Amon; as aman of some twenty years of age 
he turned his thoughts to the development of his religion, 
the worship of the Aton. He proclaimed God to be a life- 
giving intangible essence, a god of love. “Thy rays en- 
compass the lands,” in the words of his hymn. “Thou 
bindest them with Thy love.” The God listens “when the 
chicken crieth in the egg-shell,” and finds pleasure in 
causing “the birds to flutter in the marshes,” and “the 
sheep to dance upon their feet.” The contemplation of 
Nature was more to Akhnaton than ceremonies, and he 
has something of the tenderness of St. Francis to all living 
creatures. “Ye ask who are those that draw us to the 
kingdom if the Kingdom is in heaven? The fowls of the 
air and all the beasts that are under the earth, or upon 
the earth, and the fishes in the sea, these are they which 
draw you, and the kingdom is within you.” “There is no 
poverty for him who hath set Thee in his heart.” But 
his ideas were far beyond and above the capacity of his 
age to understand. Aton was the Lord of Peace; there- 
fore Akhnaton made no war, and refused to defend his 
own possessions, with the result that, in the space of a 
few years, Egypt was reduced from a world-power to a 
petty State. History tells us that Akhnaton died when his 
empire fell, and the religion of Aton did not survive him. 
“Thus disappeared the most remarkable figure in early 
Oriental history,” writes Brasted; “there died with him 
such « spirit as the world had never seen before; ” and 
shortly after his death the priests of Amon-Ra began 
openly to denounce him as a heretic and a criminal. They 
even opened his sepulchre and erased the name “ Akhna- 
ton” cut upon the gold ribbons which passed round the 
mummy, and upon the coffin of the man “born out of 
due time.” Mr. Weigall has given an interesting and pic- 
turesque sketch of this solitary and ineffectual figure in 
history. 


By 


LIBRARY REMINISCENCES 


Thirty-three Years’ Adventure tn Bookland. By Davi 
Curusentson. (Elliot Stock. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is a matter for wonder what Ibni-sarru, the first known 
librarian, or even Asshurbanipal, who had a magnificent 
library at Nineveh, would have thought had their patrons 
been imbued with modern tastes and desires. Seeing that 
fiction was conspicuous by its absence on the shelves of 
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the libraries in those ancient times, they, no doubt, as 
sound patrons of literature, would have been highly in- 
censed by a community, calling itself educated, in its pre- 
ference for rubbish rather than wholesome intellectual 
diet. With all the vast facilities given to modern 
humanity by its free libraries, it is a question whether the 
popular mind of the present day moves under a higher 
force of intellect than it did in the days of Ibni-sarru or 
Asshurbanipal. There are, of course, exceptions, as Mr. 
Cuthbertson discovers, but in a truly popular sense the 
acquisition of free libraries hae not been attended with 
any general advance of mental characterisation. Judg- 
ment must therefore be passed to the effect that free 
libraries, as an educational force, have been rank failures 
up to the present; for, where certain cases may be held 
to stand as exceptions, these exceptions are by no means 
the outcome of any popular craving or desire for learning 
or enlightenment. In one library where the author acted 
as an assistant, he places the proportion of novels read at 
80 per cent. of the works issued. And when one con- 
siders what kind of mental nourishment such reading is 
mainly composed of, one cannot wonder at the appalling 
inability of a professedly cultured democratic age to cope 
with matters which demand a highly educated or broadly 
intellectual sense of control. Mr. Cuthbertson even 
quotes a case, which by no means may be said to form 
an extreme one, of a man who, for years, read nothing else 
but novels. These he used to read at the rate of twelve 
volumes per week, which ultimately so affected his mind 
that he had to be attended by a keeper, and spent his 
last days in an asylum. There are hundreds of people, 
if the truth were known, who have become victims of 
mental degeneracy through a like fatuous craving for 
light and trashy literature. Again, apart from the wholly 
unprofitable, not to say depraved, form of the popular 
taste, there remains the deplorable fact of popular care- 
lessness and even wilfulness in the use of the books bor- 
rowed by it. 

“Many of the works issued,” says the author, “appear 
to be read with dirty and unwashed hands, doubtless 
propped against a soup-plate, butter or ham dish, so as 
to receive a share of the contents intended only for the 
mouth of the reader. Many books are kept in circula- 
tion which should, on health grounds alone, be pitched 
into the fire with a pair of tongs; and many books which 
I have borrowed myself are instantly covered with paper 
on account of their state, and hands washed after 
perusal.” He proceeds to state further that “some books 
bear traces of being worried by dogs; some of the boards 
are scratched by the claws of pet cats, etc.” For the benefit 
of these meritorious book-lovers, the author would recom- 
mend the reading of Mr. J. W. Clark’s work on “The 
Care of Books.” 

Many humorous and highly amusing stories are told in 
connection with books and their borrowers. One borrower, 
a clergyman, desired to obtain a book which the assistant, 
after much labour, failed to discover in the catalogues. 
The name of the work, as supplied by the reverend gentle- 
man, was “Wait a Minute.” Under the circumstances 
he found waiting was entirely out of the question, but, 
curiously enough, he returned to the library the next day 
to inform the assistant of his mistake. The proper name 
of the book was: “In a Moment; or, Narratives of Sud- 
den Conversion.” 

Here is a joke on the part of a young hopeful who was 
attending a class where the male students were ranged on 
one side of the room and the female students on the other. 
Amid a sudden hush this young wit was heard to say: 
“This is an awfully jolly game. All the gentlemen must 
stand on one side of the room, and, the ladies must stand 
opposite to them. The gentlemen are heathens, and the 
ladies are Christians, and when I count three, the heathens 
will embrace Christianity.” 

There is also a highly pathetic story of privation on the 
part of a poor scholar. It is said of him that he used to 
make desperate attempts to capture his landlady’s cat, in 
order to transmit warmth, by placing it on his chest, into 
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his own starved and half-frozen ‘body. The little work 
is well worth notice, if only for the value of its observa- 
tions during a library experience of thirty-three years. 


FICTION 


That Is To Say. By “Rrra.” (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 


“Tuat Is To Say” is a book of short stories of very 
slender intorest. The word “story” may, perhaps, sug-- 
gest some germ of a plot—or at the worst some puzzle or 
mystery ; but there is nothing of this here. Rita’s stories. 
are a record of simple situations, each with the inevitable: 
“love-interest.” They have the appearance of having. 
been produced for the cheap illustrated magazines. The: 
style is conventional. Rita's guardsmen “ drawl,” because: 
Ouida’s guardsmen drawl; and a man of the world who. 
meets a girl whom he has not seen for many years ex- 
presses himself thus: “ My little wild rose is transformed. 
into a hot-house bloom.” 


King and Captive. By A. Wuisprr. (Blackwood, 6s.) 


“Kina anp Captive” is a story of 1342 B.c., and of the: 
fortunes of Nefert, a dancing girl and street waif, who is- 
picked up by Seti Meremptah, Pharaoh of Egypt. She: 
becomes his slave, his washer of feet. But soon, as, ac- 
cording to the author, “there is no really great man who- 
has not loved,” Nefert “stretches out the pure hands of 
her soul across the social gulf between them,” and becomes. 
Seti’s favourite. Perhaps the graceful anonymity of “ A. 
Whisper” is to be explained by the astounding grammar- 
of the author, who has evidently studied Egyptology before 
English. Here are a few peculiar passages: “See that 
thou keepeth thy own counsel” (p. 89). “Till he who- 
gavest it bids me take it off, it shall stay where it is” 
(p. 68). “I have never heard thee sware before” (p. 252).. 





AL YAZIJI 


Aw’ Yazist is the master spirit of “An Nahdat UI 
Arabiya,” which may be termed the Arabian Renaissance. 
In the great revival of the Arabic language and literature 
that marked the last century Syria had the honour of 
leading the way, but in that constellation of great writers 
and poets Al Yaziji’s star stands highest, outshining them 
all in purity and brilliancy of lustre. He is a resuscitated 
spirit of the golden classic age. His masterpiece, “ Al 
Maqamat,” with its purity and richness of diction and its 
purely classic cast, looks as if it were a discovered legacy 
of one of the old Arab geniuses that have made the Arabic 
language and literature rank in # way amongst the most 
perfect of the world. Indeed, Yaziji has the mentality 
of the Arab pure and unalloyed, and he stands as a remark. 
able embodiment of the phenomenon of the triumph of 
heredity over environment, and this is clearly evidenced 
by the nature of his works. In his masterpiece of prose, 
‘Al Maqamat,” and in his poetry as well as in hia 
numerous works on grammar, prosody, and rhetoric, the 
Arab’s intellect is displayed without the least reflection 
of European colouring. There we find that intellect warm 
and lively, which has accomplished so much in the domains 
of metaphysics and poetry, and contributed to the per- 
fection of the Arabic language as an instrument for the 
expression of higher thought, despite the primitive 
features and monotonous simplicity of the early civilisa- 
tion of the race; but which unfortunately has oftentimes 
wasted itself in useless subtleties and the creation and 
solution of abstruse grammatical problems and rhetorical 
and poetical “tours de force,” which recall in a certain 
sense the age of Dryden and Pope. And Al Yaziji’s genius 
manifested itself chiefly along these lines of mental 
activity. Indeed, he has—if we may say so—out-Orien- 
talised the Oriental in these marvels of intellectual 
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subtleties. He is said to have vowed unto himself to 
surpass Al Hariri, and if he has not perhaps realised 
his ambitious dream in so far as the prose of his 
“Maqamat” is concerned, he certainly has‘ excelled in 
poetry. He has composed fourteen verses which retain 
self-same form and meaning when reversed, a remarkable 
feat which no poet has ever accomplished. This versa- 
tility was instinctive in him, and was a native element of 
his intelligence. Rhythm and rhyme were forms in which 
ideas shaped themselves in his brain. He sang Qerradi 
(a kind of doggerel) with impromptu ease before he had 
the least notions of prosody, and when, indeed, he was 
but a child. He was particularly able in the composition 
of what may be termed the “commemorative verse,” the 
letters of which have a certain numerical value, and the 
total of which gives the date to be commemorsted. It is 
well known ss “ At Taareekh.” He used to compose this 
and a kindred form of verse with unusual ease, hence the 
felicity of the result, for the construction and meaning 
dovetail as it were with natural harmony and without the 
least trace of artificial effort. One of his inventions in 
prosody is what he called “ Atel Ul Atel,” which represents 
verses composed entirely of undotted letters, the spelling 
of which is in dotless letters also. When it is remembered 
that the undotted letters in the Arabic alphabet are only 
eight, the intellectual “tour de force” involved in such 4 
composition is realised. Al Yaziji has, moreover, per- 
formed the unique feat of composing verses of praise which 
turn into satire when read in the reverse. It is almost 
sad to reflect over the vast amount of mental energy that 
has been wasted by the Arab mind for ages in suclt 
sterile themes that have contributed so little to the 
development of the elements of the beautiful and really 
artistic in poetry and literature. And Al Yaziji was not 
only essentially Arabian in cast of mind, but also in his 
ways and manner of living. Heseemed tobe refractory to 
foreign influence, and while his contemporaries were pass- 
ing through the transitory stage of modern civilisation 
and were being moulded by the conquering hand of 
reformed Europe, he kept within his Arabian shell. He 
wore till the end of his days the turban of ample folds 
and the flowing robe. It was apparently beyond his nature 
to adapt himself to European ways and manner of thinking 
and living. His witty description in doggerel verse, 
“ Qerradi,” of the European table, with its paraphernalia 
of forks, knives, etc., is an interesting and quaint docu- 
ment reflecting characteristically the strong Arabian cast 
of his nature. While composing he would squat on a 
square, flat cushion, with a small Damascus table before 
him bearing the utensils for the preparation of coffee and 
the indispensable Syrian pipe, “chibuk.” So strong was 
the tobacco and coffee habit in him that he could not work 
without these stimulants, and one of his contemporaries 
relates that there were in his study-room about half a 
dozen of these cushions with the tables of coffee acces- 
sories, and beside each of them lay a litter of manuscripts 
and books on special subjects evidently for facility of 
reference ; and he would thus systematically work, passing 
from one cushion to another as the subject required, sip- 
ping his coffee and smoking his chibuk the while. 

Al Yaziji played such 6 distinguished part in the 
reformatory movement known as An Nahdat YI] Arabia 
that he provoked in certain Moslem quarters a deep 
fanatical jealousy, for the purity of the language is inti- 
mately associated with the Koran, the solitary foundation 
of Islam, and since the sacred Book consecrated the 
Arabian tongue the Moslems have been the jealous guar- 
dians thereof. With the fall of the Arab dynasty and 
power the language outside Arabia proper was bastardised 
by the invasion of foreign elements, and it was only natural 
that during the period of decadence Islam should regard 
with unconcealed jealousy the rising of the apostle of 
reform of the sacred tongue among the infidel nations. 
Fanatical Moslems thought it such an immense pity that 
Al Yaziji was a Christian. There is 8 proverb that very 
aptly illustrates this jealousy with which Islam regards 
the sacred treasure of its language. It runs thus: 
“Deliver us (O Allah!) from three evils—a Moslem that 
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drinks, a Jew who retracts his faith, and a.Christian that 
seeks the attainment of grammatical erudition.” As has 
just been said, grammar and kindred subjects had a high 
position in the intellectual life of the Arabs. The 
importance given to these subjects was absurdly 
exaggerated. 

Severe were the polemics with which Al Yaziji was 
aggressively attacked by some of the Moslem Ulemas of 
Beyrout, but the tolerant and sensible among them finally 
lavished praise upon him. His peaceful tendencies and 
his great goodness elicited for him at the end universal 
esteem and affection. Indeed, Al Yaziji’s name is often 
quoted as the only Arabic poet and writer of note who 
never uttered a satirical verse, be it in attack or retalia- 
tion, His popularity and fame were such that a multitude 
of 10,000 persons walked behind his coffin. 

Sheikh Nassif Al Yaziji was born in the year 1800 in 
the village of Kefershime, at the base of the southern range 
of Mount Lebanon, whither a part of the Yaziji family 
emigrated from Hems in the year 1690, in consequence of 
persecution. Education’ being at the time chiefly confined 
to the clergy, he acquired the rudiments thereof at the 
hands of a father Matta, of the village of Beit Shebab, 
Mount Lebanon. His father, Abdullah, was a well-known 
physician of the old school of Ibn Sina, and possessed, 
moreover, the poetic talent, although, owing to the nature 
of his occupation, he had few occasions to exercise it. 
The son, therefore, grew up in an intellectual atmosphere, 
and it is said that at as early an age as ten he started 
composing poetry, and poetry of a fairly high order. 

There being at the time but a very limited number of 
printing presses in Syria and Egypt, and these of a primi- 
tive character, books, especially of a scientific and other- 
wise valuable nature, were very scarce and not easily 
obtainable; and the young Sheikh had therefore to store 
in his wonderful memory what books he could lay hands 
on or copy in his beautiful Persian handwriting. He was 
endowed with a naturally powerful memory, and with 
the constant call upon the exercise of it this intellectual 
faculty in him attained a marvellous development. It is 
said that in composing poetry he often would not write the 
verses one by one, but would first cast several in the 
correct poetic form in his brain, then jot them all at 
once on paper. During his last illness he once dictated 
eighteen lines of verse at a time. It is, moreover, related 
that he composed his “Al Maqamat Yl Yamamiya” while 
riding with his family from Bevrout to Bhamdoun, his 
summer resort—a distance of about 15 miles—and that 
on arrival he put the whole chapter down on paper. 

He knew the Koran by heart and an“infinite mass of 
poetry, and more particularly that of Al Mutanabbi, for 
whom he had a sort of hero-worship. He used to say 
that he (Al Mutanabbi) stalked high in the firmament, 
while the other poets crept on the earth. And as a 
matter of fact we find Al Yaziji’s poetry strongly imbued 
with the spirit of the great Arabic poet in whom the 
didactic and philosophic elements are predominant. Al 
Yaziji rarely indulged in the lyric form, but where he 
did his lyrics were tender in the extreme. 

Apart from his “ Maqamat” and his poetical works, he 
has written over a dozen books on grammar, logic, prosody, 
rhetoric, etc., representing condensed text-books and un- 
abridged editions of these respective subjects. For school 
use these books have hardly been surpassed. In his com- 
pendium, “ Fas] Ul] Khutab,” on grammar (Sarf and Nahu) 
the concision and terseness are such that no word can be 
struck off or replaced. He has also collaborated largely 
in the composition of the well-known encyclopmdic dic- 
tionary, “ Muhit Ul Muhit,” of the well-known compiler 
Boutros Bustani, as may be seen from the profusion of 
quotations, to illustrate the meaning, from Al Mutanabbi 
and Al Hariri, whose writings he almost knew by heart. 
Having addressed aeulogistic poem, of which each line was 
a Tareekh, to the Sultan Abdul Aziz, he won the Imper‘al 
favour by the publication of part of his works at the 
expense of the Sovereign’s own treasury. 

In his last days, despite the ominous development of a 
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“hemiplegia, that carried him off after two years of partial 
immobility, he undertook.the composition of a commentary 
on the poetical works of Al Mutanabbi, with full explana- 
tory notes on the abstruse passages; but death in 1871 
interrupted the useful career of this remarkable and 
indefatigable genius. His son Sheikh Ibrahim, with 
whom his unfortunate progeny became extinct, worthily 
carried up the father’s light until his death last year. 
Although less prolific and powerful, yet in perfection of 
style and depth of erudition, and what may be called the 
technique of the Arabic language, he, as a later link in 
the evolutionary scale, did, in a sense, improve on the 
father. Sheikh Ibrahim completed the unfinished com- 
mentary of his distinguished parent and published it in 
1882 under the title of “ Al’Arf Ut Tayieb Fi Sharh Diwan 
Abut Tayieb.” C.N. T. 





PENTHEUS 


Ang there any who do not know Pentheus, the harsh and 
surly tyrant in the “ Bacchae,” who laid rude hands upon a 
god} Well might he wonder who was that long-haired, 
bright-cheeked stranger, with the charm of Aphrodite in 
his eyes, who came disturbing the peace of his kingdom, 
and leading the young women away to join profitless and 
presumably sinful dances on the dappled hills. What 
would happen meanwhile to the palace looms, and to the 
cloth industry of Thebes? The stranger was the god 
Dionysus, who once himself had died, as Osiris, as Attis 
died, in order that his second birth might benefit mankind. 
Born again, he gave men wine, without which, as the 
messenger says in the play, “there is no love nor any 
other pleasant thing left upon earth.” But how should 
Pentheus know this? He was a man who hated all 
nonsense, and was not given to dancing or to drink. A 
religious man, no doubt, he was one of those who believe 
in the moral and social advantages that religion confers, 
and was not over-interested in miracles and myths. It is 
hard to persuade a man of sense that you are an angel. 
The voice of Bromios, the earthquake and the fire that 
bring his house about his ears, pain but do not mystify 
his practical mind. The fire from! heaven is a regrettable 
accident, extinguishable by buckets: the stranger always 
was a clever, cunning fellow. But when Pentheus hears 
that his own mother has joined the revellers, and that the 
Menads have driven the peasants before them and are 
approaching the very gates, he falls into a panic, and at 
once, honest fellow that he is, appeals to the military and 
calls out the police. It is then that a curious thing 
happens. The stranger turns his deep loveeyes upon 
Pentheus, with no loving intent, and transforms the 
Tyrant’s soul. He begins to long for a sight of those 
doings on Kithairon, if only to spy them out and make 
better dispositions for his raid. In this spirit Mr. Stead 
goes to the theatre, or a Methodist to Monte Carlo. 
Dazzled by the clear glance of the god, Pentheus begins 
to make himself ridiculous. The tempting treacherous 
stranger decks him out as a woman and leads him through 
the city, the mock of his people. As he draws near 
Kithairon he too feels the ecstacy, but he is always 
Pentheus. His madness is but a drunken parody of 
mystical exaltation. He dances clumsily; he sees two 
suns, two city gates, and the god like a bull before him. 
He cries out that his faith can remove literal mountains ; 
he loosens his belt and his gown goes all awry. The cruel 
god laughingly ties it up for him. It is a little wrong by 
the right foot, says Pentheus, with superb fatuity; but 
the other side is perfectly correct. Then, suddenly, the 
ludicrous man becomes puffed up with pride at his own 
audacity. He will be quite wicked, and see what those 
naughty girls are doing, dancing in the night. Disaster 
fell swiftly on his head. When they came to the place 
appointed, Dionysus bent down a pine-tree, and sat the 


poor fool upon its trunk; he is shot up into the air, and | 
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gaping on that eminence of the branches, becomes con- 
spicuous to all. A ‘voice commands the women, who, ‘led 
by Agave, the mother of Pentheus, rush forward and root 
up the tree with their white arms. Pentheus falls. Death 
makes him tragic.’ “Then he flung off his head-dress 90 
that Agave should recognise him, and not kill him. Touch- 
ing her cheek, he said: ‘I am your son Pentheus, mother, 
whom you bore in Echion’s house:. pity me and do not 
kill your son for his sins.’” They foamed at the mouth, 
and tore him limb from limb. §8o he died such a death 
bee according to the dim legend, Dionysus himself died of 
old. 

This is the account of the wise Euripides; but we can- 
not believe that here was an end of Pentheus. Mr, Frazer 
would doubtless proclaim him a corn spirit, see in him 
yet another of the kings who die for their people and are 
hung upon trees, the fragments of whose lacerated bodies 
are buried far and wide to fertilise the fields. Perhaps 
he has said so: it is difficult to remember the myriad 
examples in the “ Golden Bough.” In that case Pentheus 
should be sacrificed afresh every autumn, and revive every 
spring. But whether this be true or false, I have dis- 
covered that Pentheus is immortal, that he has manifested 
himself many times since those legendary days of Thebes; 
and, moreover, that he is alive to-day. Many years after, 
in a land south-east of Hellas, there arose a successor of 
Dionysus, a preacher of joy. He advised men to stop 
fasting, to neglect the law, and to honour above all things 


Love. He prophesied a golden age of happiness and 
perce. Pentheus, who was ruling at the time, could not 
stand this. All his philosophic idealism, all his respect 


for law and custom was outraged by what appeared to him 
to be a wanton and anarchical subversion of principles 
that had stood the test of time. Pentheus had his revenge 
for his old maltreatment. Not he, but the god, was called 
the Man of Sorrows, not Pentheus hung upon the tree, Now, 
thought he, I shall have no more of those deep love-eyes. 
Yet the god rose again, stronger. His servants went 
forth to mountains and to caves, saw visions and sang 
hymns, rejoicing in the mystery of their salvation. Cold 
and heat, stripes and fasting hurt them as little as they 
hurt the Mmwnads in the wilderness. Pentheus, finding 
himself badly worsted, made friends with this new power, 
as he had made friends with Dionysus. He stipulated 
that the dancing should be more private, and the Menads 
and Satyrs less eccentrically clothed. He relegated the 
mystic feasts to the seventh day, and arranged that all 
initiants should be taught their duty to Pentheus. The 
rest of the week he kept them at the bitter loom. He thus 
succeeded, being a wise and powerful king, in turning the 
new religion into a mainstay of his own dominion; and 
the worshippers began to neglect their deity. There was 
little joy to be found in his service now that there were 
no more dances and visions, nothing but an outward cor- 
rectitude and en inward impurity—for Pentheus had ever 
been of the tribe of Angelo. A little more than a hundred 
years ago, a new god began to disturb the Empire of Pen- 
theus, a god of liberty and war, perhaps a new emanation 
of Mithras the liberator, who also wore the red Phrygian 
cap. Pentheus pleaded for his life, since he found the 
ways of this new disturber short and sharp. “I am a 
brave man myself,” he said; “I am not at all averse to 
war; indeed, fighting for a just cause is one of my most 
reasonable occupations; and, as for liberty, why, a con- 
stitutional freedom on a sound legal and moral basis has 
been my ideal for years.” The god with the Phrygian 
cap, however, merely laughed—seven times, perhaps, as 
the old liturgies say he laughed when the world was made ; 
his servants rent Pentheus into more parts than he ever 
knew he possessed, and his blood streamed through all 
Europe. But years have increased his power of resurrec- 
tion; no one will ever destroy Pentheus now. He finds 
a northern climate highly beneficial to himself, and thrives 
better on potatoes and beef than on olives and honey. 
To-day a new god who finds few devotees in the vast 
Empire of Pentheus, calls to the tyrant, not taunting him, 
but trying to woo his favour. “Come out and live, Pen- 
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theus,” he whispers; “leave your ridiculous affairs, your 
childish politics, your absurd and ugly towns. There are 
landa where sunlight and music are not yet dead; there 
are the absurdest poets leading lobsters on strings, and 
charming all enimals by their pleasant ways. The girls 
are still dancing out in the fields; we have found someone 
who still knows how to make a garland. Pentheus, come 
out and live!” Then the old tyrant answers: “ My dear 
sir, I am entirely with you. You must not imagine that 
in the midst of my more serious occupations I have neg- 
lected the interests of art. So impetuous you young 
divinities are, you know,” he continues, with a smile, for 
he has lost his old surliness and is quite an affable and 
portly old fellow now. “I need only refer to my art 
galleries, to the Royal Academies, and to the great efforte 
I have made to provide all who come to the County Council 
schools with a sound grounding in English literature, 
starting with Beowulf, and tracing the gradual develop- 
ment of idealism down to the death of Tennyson.” 

“Then you might take some interest, sir, in those who 
are attempting to write at the present day. They have 
either to add up figures or something incongruous, or else 
to starve.” 

“Now, come, come; there’s the Civil Service pension. 
You can’t expect me to look on these young men with 
favour. They don’t make one feel better, like Ruskin did. 
They have such odd manners, too, and may be addicted, 
for all I know, to drink, and even worse. At all events, 
one cannot judge a man’s work till he is dead. As for 
your suggested orgies, I should think you might be satis- 
fied with the Pageants that every summer enliven our 
rural districts.” 

Then the sad Dionysus of to-day gets wroth, and says 
to the fool as he said to him of old: “Thou dost not see, 
thou dost not know that thou livest, nor who thou art.” 

He replies now as then: 

“T am Pentheus, the son of Agave and Echion.” 

I am Hobson, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Hobson! 

Alas, poor Pentheus. Happily enough you feed on the 
fat of the land and oppress the people so long as the air 
does not tremble to the faint echo of » madman’s gong. 

“ What is this folly?” says Pentheus. “I am a rational 
being ; I have a cultivated imagination; I am a respect- 
able member of society; my religion is the religion of all 
good men. Leave me in peace.” 

The poor man is right; he is always right. But his 
well-meaning philanthropy is a grim parody of divine 
goodness ; his paltry cruelty a dim reflection of the divine 
vengeance that may fall on him yet again; his knock- 
kneed honour is pale before the blazing glory of our faith. 
His humdrum days may be pleasant or painful; but he 
has never tasted of our purple grapes of heavy sorrow, our 
golden grapes of superhuman joy. Alas! poor Pentheus! 

J. E. F. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Art the Ordinary Meeting on Tuesday, April 5, Mr. R. 
Elliott-Cooper, Vice-President, in the Chair, the Papers 
read were “ The New Clyde Bridge of the Caledonian Rail- 
way at Glasgow,” by Donald A. Matheson, M.Inst.C.E.; 
and “The Queen Alexandra Bridge over the River Wear, 
Sunderland,” by F. C. Buscarlet, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., and 
Adam Hunter, M.Inst.C.E. The following are abstracts 
of these Papers :— 

The structural works of the extension of the Central 
Station at Glasgow are of considerable magnitude, but 
the outstanding work is, perhaps, the new bridge which 
has been built over the River Clyde. At the site of the 
bridge the river is tidal, the range of tide being about 
11 feet. The new bridge carries the main part of the 
entended Central Station yard over the river and the 
immediately adjoining street on either side—Clyde Place 
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and Broomielaw Street. There are three spans over the: 
river and quays, and one span over each of the two: 
streets. There are, therefore, two abutments and two piers: 
on land and two piers in the river. The centre river 

span is 185 feet in the clear, and the north and south. 
river spans are 142 feet and 164 feet in the clear respec-- 
tively. The span in the clear over Clyde Place is 61 feet- 
and over Broomielaw Street 93 feet. The bridge is- 
altogether 702 feet 6 inches in length, and the width, 

between the parapet girders, is 114 feet at the middle of 
the centre span, fanning out to 205 feet wide at the north. 
end, and to 118 feet at the south end. It is believed that. 
there are few railway bridges which are wider than the new 

Clyde Bridge. The new bridge is situated in close- 
proximity to and west of the old bridge, that is, the bridge 

which was built in connection with the original Central’ 
Station. It carries nine lines of rails at its north end,. 
which converge to eight at its south end; so that, with 

four lines on the old bridge, there are fully a dozen lines: 
across the river. 

The substructure of the new bridge consists of masonry 
abutments and piers, the latter being composed of a series- 
of cylindrical pillars varying from 154 feet to 18} feet in 
diameter. The abutments of the bridge are brick walls, 
built on ordinary concrete foundation courses. The pillars- 
of the piers, however, are constructed of composite 
masonry well distributed by footing courses on concrete 
monoliths, and consist of red-brick hearting, faced with 
blue brickwork below low-water level, and with light grey 
granite above that level. The piers are carried to depths. 
varying from about 40 feet to about 70 feet below high- 
water level, and are founded on a mixture of sand an@ 
gravel. The bottom of the foundation of the southmost 
river-pier is 110 feet below rail-level, and as the top of 
the pilaster is about 30 feet above rail-level, the total 
depth from the top of the pilaster to the bottom of the: 
foundation is about 140 feet. The superstructure of the 
bridge is of steel, in the form of a series of parallel- 
flanged, lattice, main girders laid longitudinally, with 
flooring in the form of troughing laid transversely on the 
top flanges. The levels of the bottom flanges of the main 
girders were fixed by statute. They vary from 20.80 feet. 
to 24.30 feet above high-water level. The main girders 
and flooring are entirely below rail-level, and the surface 
is ballasted all over to a minimum depth of about 6 inches. 
below the sleepers of the permanent way. In order to 
allow of the cross-connecting lines and junctions of the 
station yard being laid in any required position, it was 
necessary to have an uninterrupted upper surface or flat 
top on which ballast with the other permanent way could 
be laid all over. The all-over uninterrupted upper surface 
or flat top covered with ballast was an imperative require- 
ment, so that the design of the superstructure was 
governed accordingly. It was, therefore, decided to have 
no cross girders, but to have longitudinal main girders 
only, supported on the piers with the transverse flooring 
resting on the top flanges of the main girders. The 
character of the superstructure is therefore very simple;. 
and the loads may be said to be transmitted’ to the abut- 
ments and piers almost directly. By reason of the weight 
of the ballast and the limited depth between rail-level! 
and the underside of the main girders, with the result- 
ing indifferent proportion of the main girders in respect 
of depth to span, the flanges of the main girders are of 
necessity large in sectional area, and tke girders are 
consequently heavy, so that the dead weight is very con- 
siderable. The loads on the piers are therefore heavy, 
and, with the resulting necessarily large sectional area 
of the masonry, the weight at the bottom of the foundations 
1s very great. 

The foundations were constructed by sinking large 
rectangular steel caissons by the pneumatic process. Alto- 
gether ten caissons were sunk. The caissons of the river- 
piers varied from about 48 feet to about 80 feet in length, 
and they were 23} feet wide. The working-chamber of 
each caisson was 8 feet high, and access to tt was got by 
means of shafts, 3 feet 6 inches in diameter. The 
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-caissons of the north and south land piers were sunk to 
664 feet and 704 feet below high-water level respectively. 
It was decided to found on sand and gravel, instead of 
going down to the rock, which was about 92 feet below high 
water, and that homogeneous sand and gravel at such depths 
should be assumed to have safely sustaining power to the 
weight of about 6 tons per square foot, and the areas of 
the foundations were determined accordingly. A tem- 
porary staging was erected across the river, more or less 
over the entire area of the permanent? bridge. The cais- 
sons for all the main piers were bolted up and riveted 
complete in situ directly over their permanent sites. The 
-caissons of the land piers were built on timber beams over 
excavated trenches, and were lowered into the trenches 
by means of hydraulic jacks. In the case of the river 
piers, however, the caissons were built in mid-air, hung 
from overhead, and were afterwards lowered between cer- 
tain piers of the temporary staging across the river by 
means of four hydraulic jacks. The Author then describes 
the process of lowering the caissons, and the subsequent 
sinking of them under compressed air, which reached a 
maximum pressure of about 52 lbs. per square inch. Here 
‘special kentledge was not provided, and the caissons were 
at once loaded with the permanent masonry and sunk by 
tthe weight which it afforded. The masonry was built on 
the caissons as additional weight was needed, and as lower- 
ing proceeded. In other words, the concrete was deposited 
in the caissons, and the masonry of the several pillars of 
the piers was built simultaneously with the removal of 
the excavations. The unit cost of the foundation work— 
that is, the excavations and all kinds of masonry, including 
the cost of the pillars up to low-water level—was, on the 
-average, £2 15s. 6d. per cubic yard of earth and water per- 
‘tmanently displaced. This cost, however, does not include 
the cost of the steelwork of the caissons, which, if added, 
would increase the unit cost by about £1 1s. per cubic yard. 
During the course of the sinking of the caissons, tests 
were made with the object of ascertaining the bearing 
value of frictional resistance. The strata in contact were 
mostly sand and gravel, and the embedded surfaces were 
of a depth of about 40 feet. Under these conditions the 
value of the surface friction was ascertained to vary from 
3} cwt. per square foot te 4} cwt. per square foot, the 
average of five careful observations being about 44 cwt. 
per square foot. The lattice girders of the superstructure 
ave of the Linville type, with parallel flanges and double 
system of web bracing. They are pivoted on cast-iron bear- 
ings. The flooring of the main part of the bridge ie Hob- 
son arch-plate flooring laid transversely on the top flanges 
of the main girders. The girders were built on the tem- 
porary staging across the river, so that the erection of the 
superstructure was a comparatively simple work. The 
importance of thoroughly waterproofing the structure was 
fully recognised, and great attention was paid to the proper 
grading of the surface. There was also consideration of 
elasticity and rigidity, and having regard to the influence 
of temperature and vibration on structures of steel, the 
steelwork portions of the structure are waterproofed with 
natural rock asphalt, while those of masonry are water- 
proofed with cement. 

The Railway Company were under statutory obligation to 
the City Corporation in respect of the appearance of the 
bridge, so that in the design there was regard to the per- 
spective. Endeavour was made to secure effect by the 
introduction of pleasing lines and by contrast in light and 
shade, rather than by added ornament; and, without 
sacrificing economic principle, the several parts of the 
structure were treated accordingly. The bridge was tested 
by loading it with locomotive engines in such manner and 
to such extent as to bring the greatest possible weight on to 
individual main girders. Nineteen engines were used, 
weighing in the aggregate about 1,167 tons. The engines 
were so placed on the lines of rails directly over the girders 
and immediately adjoining the girders as to load the 
main girders of the north river-span, the centre river-span, 
and the south river-span, which are respectively 151 feet, 
194 feet, and 173 feet between centres of bearings, with a 
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uniformly distributed weight to the extent of 330.tons, 400 
tons, and 300 tons respectively. The maximum deflections 
under these loads were § inch, § inch, and 3} inch for the 
north, centre, and south river-spans respectively, and these 
results were considered satisfactory. As well as building 
the new bridge, it was found necessary, in connection with 
the station scheme, to raise the level of the adjoining old 
bridge. This raising was effected by means of hydraulic 
jacks applied to temporary brackets bolted to the end 
plates of the main girders of the several spans. The Author 
describes some tests made on the wrought-ironwork of the 
old bridge. Pieces cut out were found to show no signs 
of deterioration on test, and this after having been 27 years 
in existence. The new bridge was designed and con- 
structed under the direction of the Author, with Sir John 
Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., as Consulting Engineer. Mr. D. 
McLellan, M.Inst.C.E., acted as Resident Engineer dur- 
ing the earlier part of the work, and was succeeded by 
Mr. H. Cunningham, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. The contrattors 
were Messrs. Sir William Arrol and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
and Messrs. Morrison and Mason, Ltd., Glasgow. 

The bridge and approaches, which are the subject of the 
second paper, convey both a road and double line of rail- 
way over the River Wear at a point 24 miles from the 
Sunderland Harbour entrance. The railway extends from 
@ point near Millfield Station to near the Hylton Colliery, 
a distance of about 1 mile 55 chains. The roadway is 
placed below the railway from Havannah Street on the 
south side of the river to a point on the north side where 
it crosses Camden Street, and leads up to Mary Street 
Bridge on the line of the proposed route for the tramways 
which are eventually to be laid across the bridge. Starting 
from as point on the Penshaw branch on the south side of 
the river, the approach railway is laid on embankments, 
with bridges over the roads which cross under the line. 
The south approach road is 346ft. long, and rises from 
Havannah Street towards the main bridge at a gradient of 
1 in 44 on several brick arches of about 20ft. span. The 
steel superstructure for the railway is carried up on the 
roadway arching, and consists of steel columns placed 
12}ft. apart, which carry the cross-girders and decking. 
The railway superstructure allows a clear headroom of 
18ft. above the finished roadway. The north approach is 
similar to that on the south side. 

The main bridge consists of three 200ft. land-spans—one 
on the south side and two on the north side of the river— 
and a river-span of 330ft. having a clear headroom of 85ft. 
at high-water level of spring tides. The massive piers and 
abutments which support these spans are built of Norwe- 
gian granite. The north and south abutments are founded 
on good stiff clay at a depth of 6ft. and 7ft. below the 
granite footings. The foundations for river-pier No. 1 
were put in by means of a coffer-dam, and for river-pier 
No. 2 by means of a steel caisson, measuring 63ft. 3in. by 
35ft. Sin. by 44ft. deep, both piers being carried to the 
rock. Pier No. 1 was founded at a depth of 20ft. below 
high-water level, and Pier No. 2 at a depth of 78ft. 6in. 
In sinking pier No. 2 by the pneumatic process, the 
ordinary temporary caisson was dispensed with, and the 
operation was carried out by the superimposed load of the 
granite and concrete. The caisson was kept well under 
control during the whole of the operations, and was sunk 
practically in its correct position. The total weight on the 
foundations at the close of the sinking operations was 
9,890 tons. All the granite in the piers was built in 10-3 
cement mortar. Each of the land-spans consists of two 

arallel main girders, 224ft. long and 3Oft, deep, placed 
ptt. apart between centres, with a roadway carried from 
the bottom booms, and a double-line railway track placed 
between the main girders to allow 18ft, clear headroom 
above the roadway. The total weight of steelwork in each 
land-span is 1,400 tons. The riverspan consists of two 
curved-top main girders, 3533ft. long, 3Oft. deep at the 
ends, and 42ft. in the centre. The roadway and railway 
are placed as in the land-spans. The total weight of steel- 
work in the river-span is 2,600 tons. The bridge is 
designed for the following live loads: 14 tons per lineal 
foot on each railway track, lewt. per square foot on the 
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roadway, and 100Ib. per square foot on the footways, or a 
loaded vehicle weighing 40 tons on four wheels on the 
roadway. The maximum stress allowed is 64 tons per 
square inch on the net section. The whole of the. super- 
structure is of mild steel, and hydraulic and pneumatic 
riveting was used. The workmanship was of the highest 
class, all holes being drilled through the solid metal with- 
out punching or rimering, and all sheared edges of the 
plates or bars were planed or machined. The girder work 
was erected in the contractor’s yard previous to being 
dispatched to the site for erection. The land-spans were 
erected in situ on staging formed of three timber trestles 
supporting temporary girders to form a platform about 4ft. 
below the level of the bottom booms of the main girders. 
The highest trestle was 72ft. from ground level. The 
staging was of a substantial character, and the amount of 
temporary timber snd steelwork used compared very 
favourably with the quantity used in other large bridges. 
The chief interest in the erection centres around the 
river span, which had to be erected by overhang on 
account of the conditions obtaining at the site. The 
proximity of the shipbuilding yards, and the necessity 
for keeping the river free for navigation, prevented the 
adoption of any scheme involving the use of staging under 
the span. After the consideration of various schemes, it 
was decided to convert the river span temporarily into 
cantilevers anchored to the land spans, and, by the use 
of temporary towers and ties, to support the main girders 
till they reached the centre. This span is the heaviest 
yet erected by overhang. The general scheme is 
described under four stages. The first stage was completed 
when the end-posts, first lengths of the flanges, and first 
ties and posts were erected, and the temporary ties at the 
end-posts had been connected with the land and river 
spans. The second stage was completed when the main 
girders were built out, and the first inclined temporary 
ties were stressed and secured. The third stage was com- 
pleted when the second inclined temporary ties were 
stressed and secured. The junction of the main girders 
in the centre completed the fourth stage. The main 
girders were set a suitable inclination at the beginning of 
the erection to allow for the deflection during the building 
to the centre The temporary towers on the end-posts 
were pulled back towards the land spans to allow for 
the stretch of the anchor-ties and the rocking of the end- 
posts of the river span, which occurred during the various 
operations of lifting the main girders and stressing the 
inclined temporary ties. After the first inclined ties were 
built, a special hydraulic stressing-gear was inserted at a 
gap, and the ends pulled together sufficiently to allow 
the temporary ties at the end-posts to be cut out. This 
same hydraulic apparatus was used for stressing the second 
inclined ties, and raising the projecting ends of the 
girders to allow for any further deflection when the girders 
were built to the centre of the span. The junction at the 
centre was dependent on the temperature to a large extent, 
as the main girders moved laterally, longitudinally and 
vertically from the expansion and contraction of the steel- 
work. The closing lengths were measured on a dull day 
when the temperature was 60 deg. F., and the templates 
were sent to the Contractor’s works in Glasgow, where 
accurate template models of the closing joints had been 
kept. The steelwork was completely finished with all holes 
in it, and despatched to the site, where it was rapidly 
erected, and the closing cover-plates were bolted and 
secured. The temperature conditions were favourable, 
and no delay occurred in making the junction secure. 
During the erection several members of the main girders 
had to be reinforced on account of the large reversals 
of stress to which they were subjected. All the temporary 
ties were bolted at the joints with turned bolts of a driving 
fit, and several tests of the bolts were made to determine 
their strength. After the main girders were completely 
riveted, the temporary ties were relieved of stress to 
permit of their removal by raising the landward ends of 
the adjoining land spans about 11 inches. A joint at the 
bottom of the anchor-ties was unbolted, and the ends of 
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the girders were lowered back on their bearings. The 
deflections of the river span during the different stages 
were carefully computed and compared with the actual 
results for confirmation. The whole contract took about 
four years, and was practically completed by March, 1909. 
The bridge and approach-lines were carried out from the 
designs and under the supervision of Mr. C. A. Harrison, 
D.8c., M.Inst.C.E., Chief Engineer to the North-Eastern 
Railway, whose Resident Engineers were Mr. P. Bulmer, 
M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. F. C. Buscarlet, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
The contract for the whole of the work was undertaken 
by Sir William Arrol and Co., of Glasgow, under the per- 
sonal supervision of Mr. A. 8. Biggart, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
Mr. Adam Hunter, M.Inst.C.E., prepared and supervised 
the scheme of erection for them. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


WALT WHITMAN, INDIVIDUALIST. 
To the Editor of THE AcaDEMY. 


Sre,—I feel that I must apologise for an attempt to intrude 
upon your space in an entirely personal matter; such, unfor- 
tunately, the Whitman discussion has now _become. It is 
obviously useless for me to attempt to argue with Miss Bloch. 
I have stated in these pages my opinion that Whitman is a 
great poet. I have given reasons, reservations, conclusions— 
all fair game for controversy. I have dared to base my claim 
upon quotation, and to say that those saad proved the 
writer of them to be worthy to stand among the Muses’ 
children. All this Miss Bloch ignores, but reiterates her 
denunciation of Whitman. We are both irreconcilables ; and 
no doubt if a Whitman plebiscite were taken among the fol- 
lowers of letters both of us might find ourselves ranged in a 
company sufficiently numerous. 3 F 

But Miss Bloch makes an asseveration against me which I 
feel impelled to combat, namely, that I am uncritical, un- 
palanced, feather-minded enough to allow my judgment to 
be not only affected but permanently influenced by the sound 
of unfamiliar verse declaimed gloud. I sincerely hope that 
this is not true. : 

I have never heard Walt Whitman read supremely—that ic 
still a hope and an ideal of mine. I have heard him read very 
well, long after I had become familiar with his poetry, under 
the conditions I described, by a reader with whom I was 
unacquainted. I had, therefore, no opportunity to find out, 
indirectly or otherwise, whether this admirer of Whitman’s 
“fearful fiasco’? considered that the rendering given had 
developed sufficiently the emotional quality of the lines. Even 
a touch of matter-of-factness ruins the effect of an emotional 
poem; though from the form of hysteria described by Miss 
Bloch as “a choir-like and church-chant manner,” if there 
be such a thing, may Mnemosyne deliver us! It ma be 
that I am super-conscious of the sheer ae beauty of the 
human-speaking voice at its best. The healthy, cultivated 
masculine voice is naturally full and rich; the cultivated 
feminine voice is rather clear and light. To take an analogy, 
necessarily imperfect, the woman’s voice in its perfection 
resembles a violin ; the perfect man’s voice a violoncello. 

Whatever measure of melody the voice may possess, these 
must normally be its dominant and dividing characteristics. 
Woman is naturally fitted to read aloud most of Keats, 
Ghelley, Tennyson, and the little lyrists; man claims most 
of Shakespeare, Milton, Browning, and Swinburne. Whitman 
is essentially adapted to a masculine voice; but inevitably, 
and not always unsuccessfully, both sexes occasionally like 
to hazard experiments. 

I have also had the misfortune to hear beautiful poetry 
read badly. I cannot say that, even at the time, I loved the 
poem less. I experienced principally a strong feeling of 
irritation against the continuing voice, and an equally strong 
longing to be myself the reader, in order to try and do a 
little more justice to the poet—doubtless to fail more lament- 
ably, but that is a side-issue. 

My picture of a reading was made with an idea of makin 
Whitman converts among the readers of THE ACADEMY. 
pictured that, perhaps here and there, someone who had never 
considered Whitman other than as a lavish writer with an 
untidy habit of using too many words in a line, might be 
tempted to try my experiment, and to read Whitman aloud 
to himself or herself, gasping with the difficulty of the long 
lines, probably at first quite failing to recognise the charm 
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of those strange rhythms; but presently seeing the individual 
quality of that personality so clearly outlined, and presently 
being diseovered—the new listener falling also under the 
spell. The reading over, then would come the dissection. 
“Those lines are not poetry,” says one. “ Fascinatingly charac- 
teristic, but not at all poetic,’’ agrees the other, “but see 
how fine he is here.” ere is no denying that Whitman 
is frequently beautiful in patches. This, however, I have 
already discussed. I am forced to a great deal of recapitulation 
by the reflection that in all probability my utterances would 
be quite cryptic without it, since by this time the readers of 
THe AcapEMyY have doubtless forgotten my Whitman letter. 

T hope, by the way, that Miss Bloch does not think that 
the attack upon “ Whitman critics’? was levelled against her ; 
indeed, I do not think she can have been under this impression, 
since my observations applied to both sexes, and in another 
place to critics in general; her professed inability to find any 
poetry in Whitman was only the final determining factor 
which decided me to complete the slight study of Whitman, 
which I had long contemplated. It was in the hope, alsv, that 
Miss Bloch and the others might perhaps discover upon re-read- 
ing, or even in my quotations, carefully chosen for prose- 
lytising, the missing beauty of form and language, much as one 
may pass a brown butterfly upon a leaf, intent perhaps upon 
something far more wonderful; but that thing seen, another 
passer may recall to one’s notice a little flying splendour 
of red and golden light, the brown butterfly who has at this 
moment spread his wings. 

Poetry is meant to appeal to the ear at least as strongly as 
to the eye. For the perfect enjoyment of poetry it is necessary 
that it should be reasonably familiar to reader and to 
listenere. It is certainly desirable that the reader, if he is 
to enjoy or make enjoyable his delightful task, should have 
accustomed his tongue to the especial. swing of his metre, 
and few intelligences, however acute, can catch more than 
the outline significance of a poem at first hearing. For a 
favourable impression, a first awakening of interest, or even 
a dispersal of prejudice against any poet, familiarity is perhaps 
unnecessary. 

From the adequate understanding of a poem the lover of 
poetry naturally wishes to progress to the perfect enjoyment 
thereof ; and in my desire to have all poetry-lovers appreciate 
their Whitman to the full, I reiterate: ‘Take a darkened 
room, & masculine personality with a good voice and a 
sympathetic appreciation of the poem’s beauty, and let him 
read Whitman aloud. Afterwards—a month afterwards, if 
one prefer, when the siemous of appropriate surroundings may 
be supposed to have lost its power—let the reader adventure 
upon the by himself and see if the beauty be not visible 
at last—all the glory that was lightly passed over before the 
butterfly unfolded. its wings. EL TaLBor. 


“VOX STELLARUM.” 
To the Editor of Tam Acapemy. 


Srz,—I have just received a copy of Tae Acapemy for 
19/2/10, and was much amused on reading the letter sent 
to you by Geo. Phillips under the above heading. May I say 
in reply, since my book is criticised, that there is no argument 
either in ridicule or denial. With regard to disbelief Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton writes :—‘ Of all the weaknesses which 
little men rail against, there is.none they are more apt to 
ridicule than the tendency to believe. And of all the signs 
of a corrupt heart and a feeble head the tendency to incredanty 
is the surest. Real philosophy seeks rather to solve than 
deny.” Atan Leo. 

- Adyar, Madras, India. 

March 17, 1910. 


IT IS ME? 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Str,—I beg to be allowed to submit the following to “An 
Old Linguist ’’:—‘On disait autrefois couramment: ‘Je qui 
avais,’ and one can find in Scarron (Virg. trav., I.V. 1): ‘Je 
qui chantai jadis Typhon.’ De cette liberté, il est resté trace 
dans l’expressicn consacrée ‘Je soussigné.’”' 

“A la fin du XIIe. siécle, moi prend la valeur de sujet 
accentué et remplace je. De 1a: moi, je viens; c’est mot qui 
viens.”” Ext. du Cours de Grammaire Historique de Léopold 
Sudre (pp. 98, 99). 

In conclusion, I shall take the liberty to ask “An Old 
Linguist ’’ how he would account for Is it I? in the following 
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verses, Matt. xxvi., 22, 25, “And they were exceeding 
sorrowful, and began every one of them to say unto Him, 
‘Lord, ts it If’ Then Judas, which betrayed Him, answered 
and said, ‘Master, és it I7’” 
Is there any trace of it is me or is it me? in the Bible? 
A Frencx Lanauisr. 
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Three POCOCK (ROGER) Founder of the Legion of Frontiersmen. 


hie CURLY: A TALE OF THE ARIZONA. 
seiciaes FLETCHER (J. S.) 

Crown Bo, WHEN CHARLES I. WAS KING. 

with otzecive WICGIN (K. D.) and Others 
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MEXICO. 


A New Guide Book to the Mexican 
Republic. 









THE DIARY OF A FAITH. © 
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By T. PHILIP TERRY. MEARLY_READY, Price 4/6 net. 
824 pages, 25 Maps and Plans 12/= oat. NEW THOUGHT COMMON- 


Abscliely the most complate Cade Book ove plied on 


Mexico. The Author has resided many years a Mexico, and And What Life Means to Me. 


Fel Tike sonee Senet ee ee ee Notre ene Ne oem : 


_ “Mr. Nicholson epee tails toochars ua en Post, 
Second Large Edition nearly exhausted. 6 


THE LORDS OF HIGH DECISION. 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON, Author of “The House of a Thousand Candles” = 


EXTRACTS FROM EARLY PRESS NOTICES. 
rg eho ae el pet rr a ara 


‘Daily Chronicle—Quankty and quality too, and some very good quality 
Scolsman—Thoee who remember the fine workmanship of that exciting story, “The House of a: Thousand 
Candles,” will welcome another novel from the pen of this ss mecoamplaciedl American author. 

It is an absorbing story. : 
























The Garrick Series. 
Rubatyat of Omar Khayya By Epwarp 
FrrzGeratp, , With 12 eaaaisite ‘black and white 
drawings in Persian borders. . 
Lays of Ancient Rome. By Lord Macauray. 
HMustrated by R, Rivincron. 
Was ste erie 2 
LERIDG al 
TMlastrations by Hersenr Coie. ee ay 
hal of O: ” Kea m J 
Robptrat of Oe wi amas hoe 


a, The above is a humorous skit on FitrGerald’s 

classic in praise of Smoking. 

“ou Soaks clothe ta net each. Lambekin of 
Velvet calf, 2s, 6d. net 


N.B.—The only complete and authorised editions of 
POEMS by ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


Poems of Passion. Poems of Progress. Poems of Sentiment. 
Poems of Pleasure. Poems of Cheer. Maurine. 
Poems of Power. Kingdom of Love. Three Women. 

Limp White Cloth, 1/- net each. Limp Lambakin, 2/6 net each. - 


Be 5.000 Copies of “Poems of Progress” published 5 000 
5, this Autumn were sold on day of publication. 5, 


Ask your bookseller fo show. you other special bindings of above pooms, 


- London: GAY & HANCOCK, Ltd., 12 & 13, Henrietta St, Covent Garden, w.c, 
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Macmillan’s New 
Books. 


The Life of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin 
of Largs. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. With nume- 
rous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
30s. net, 

71HE SPECTATOR.— This admirable biography is a worthy memorial of 

a life as to which might be written over the great edifice of modern physical 

sc ence, in the words of Wren’s epitaph in St. Paul's, $i monumentum requiris, 

circumspice.”” 































Administrative Problems of British India. By 
OSEPH 'CHAILLEY, Member of the French Chamber of 
eputies. Translated by Sir WILLIAM MEYER, K.C.I.E. 

8vo, 10s. net. 
GLOBE.—" As a contribution to Indian politics, the work possesses a spe ial 


value of its own, ani it should be widely read and studied by those who have a 
practical interest in the subject. The book is well translated.” 


The Gates of India. Being an Historical Narrative. 
By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, K.G.M.G., K C.LE., 
C.B., D.Sc. With Maps, &vo. 10s. net. 


DAILY MAIL.—‘‘Will no doubt be of much value to the geographer, the 
historian, and the soldier alike. It will be read, too, and with much interest, by 
the average person, for it is difficult to conceive a subject more fascinating than 
the story of the ancient land routes to India.” 


A MODERN CHRONICLE 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Author of “ Richard Carvel,” &c. Illustrated, 6s. 


A modern love-story, with the scenes laid chiefly in New 


York. 











Second Impression Now Ready. 


The Human Cobweb. A Romance of, Peking. 
By B, -L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of “ | he Forbidden 
Boundary,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their Back- 
ground. By Professor M. W. MacCallum, V.A., LL.D. ° 8vo, 
10s. net. 

TIMES.—‘ Dr. MacCallum’s aim has been the aim of the true critic; not to 


he explains patiently, judiciously, with thorough knowledge and often acute 
insight.” 








Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. By D. G. 
HOGARTH, Author of * A Wandering Scholar,” &. With 
0 Illustrations from Photographs-taken*-by the Author and his 
‘companions.  8vo, 7s. 6d. net. W, . ; 
TIMES.—"‘\n Mr. Hogarth’s pages the Lévant lives again in all its pageantry 
of colour and sound, His sentences are instinct with the simmering heat and 
spacious horizons of the Anatolian plains, with the beauty and music of the breezy 
¥gean, with the rich discord of types and tongues of the cities, with the bustle 
and the sceut of the bazaars.” 


! Papuan Fairy Tales. By ANNIE. KER. Tile 
trated, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. Pa 


> DAILY NEIWS,—‘' Miss Annie Ker deserves well of all students of folk-lore 
and indeed of general readers who in their reading are studious only of their 
: entertainment—with this delightful book.” 


'The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 
ape Essays. By HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 8yo, 
s. 64. net. 


WORLD.—“ An excellent book......Every social reformer should read it, and 
| it may be there will be some who will find themselves happily reformed by its 
thoughtful and well written pages.” 


| The Evolution of Worlds. By PERCIVAL 
LOWELL, A.B., LL. D., &c., Author of ** Mars and its Canals,” 
“ Mars as the Abode of Life,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Spirit of America. By Professor HENRY 
VAN DYKE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 














Thomas Carlyle as a Critic of Literature. 
By FREDERICK W. ROE, Ph.D. Medium 8vo, 5s. net. 


Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 





aispley ingenuity, or have at a brother critic, or grind an axe, but to explain; | 
an 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List. 


Poems Written in Early Youth by George 
Meredith, including Poems, 1851. Poems omitted from 
the later editions of ‘‘Modern Love” and Scattered 
Poems. Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 


a 
Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of ‘The Golden 
Days of the Renaissance in Rome,” &c. Richly Illustrated. 
4to. 21s. net. 
“The author has produced a deeply interesting book, which will delight 
all lovers of art.""— Daily Telegraph. 
“‘Long may Professor Lanciani continue to write of Rome and the 
Campagna, to describe their beauties."—Morning Post. 


The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
By WALTER SICHEL, Author of ‘Emma Lady Hamil? 
ton.” In two volumes. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


31s. 6d. net. : 
“This is a great biography, and will] remain the classical, authentic, un- 
surpassable life of Sheridan.”—Saturday Review. 


A Cerman Pompadour. 
Being the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von 
Griivenitz, Landofmeisterin of Wiirtemburg. By MARIE 
HAY. A New Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


’ ; 5 
Hogarth’s London: Pictures of the 
Manners of ihe Elghteenth Century. By H. B. 
WHEATLEY, F.s.A. Fully Illustrated, 8vo. 21s. 6d. net. 
“*A very storehouse of attractive information concerning the manners of 
the eighteenth century, and also Sohoentting. Hoga: th’s life and life work, 
of which the author shows a very keen and discerning appreciation.” 
Mr. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK in the } vening Standard. 


Why American Marriages Fail. 
A. A. ROGERS. Crown 8vo. Decorated*Title, 4s. 6d. net 


Hints for Lovers. 
By ARNOLD HAULTAIN. Crown 8vo. Parchment, 
gilt, 4s. 6d. net, Also in velvet Persian, yapp edges, 
boxed, 6s. net, 


The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth: A 


Narrative in Contemporary Letters. By F. A. MUMBY, 
Editor of ‘‘The Letters of Literary Men.” With an 
Introduction by LK. S. RAIT, M.A., Fellow of New 
College,- @xford.- With: numerous Portraits, Views and 
Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. net. 

-“* The most interest-ng book that has been put in my hands for a long 











time.”—Saturday Review. : . =e 
“An exceedingly interesting and attractive narrative.”—Globe. 


In the Border Country. 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON. With Illustrations 
sad oo canes End Papers by C. E. PECK. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Book of Cupid: An.Anthology from 
the English Poets. With an Introduction by HENRY 
NEWBOLT, and Illustrations by the Lady HYLTON. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

"One of the daintiest of recent Anthologies.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 
‘* A charming Anthology, very carefully selected.”— Westminste> Gazette. 


Warriors of Old Japan. 
By YEI THEUDORA OZAKI. Illustrated from 
Japanese Prints. Crown 8vo. Clothgilt. 5s. net. 

“A warm welcome should be acoorded to the new volume of stories by 
Madame Ozaki, author of ‘ ‘Ihe Japanese Fairy Book.’ Worthy in every 
respect of its fascinating precursor is the tastefully produced volume. 5ome 
of the stories are full of pathos and touched with delicate fancy.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 





Farming It. 
By. HENRY A. SHUTE, Author of “ The Real Diary of 
a Real Boy,’ &c. With Illustrations and cover design by 
REGINALD BIRCH. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Classical Moralists. Selections from 
the Great Authorsin the History of Ethics from Socrates 


to Martineau. Compiled by BENJAMIN RAND, Ph.D., 
beoge of ** Modern Classical Philosophers.” Medium 8vo. 
10s, 6d. net. 





London Life of Yesterday. 
By ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT, M.A., UL.D. 
(Cantab.) ; Author of ‘‘ The Vagabond in Literature,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
full of interest, which holds the attention.”— Westminster 
Gazette. 


“4 who Jove London as London deserves to be loved will be grateful to 
him.”—Pall Mail, 


CONSTABLE & CO Ltd 10 Orange Street W.C. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


A CORRESPONDENT points out that the article on “The 
Unity of the Church,” “by his Eminence Cardinal 
‘Gibbons,” which appears in the April issue of the Re- 
‘Union Magazine, is not an article at all, but an excerpt 
from Cardinal Gibbons’s book, “ The Faith of Our Fathers.” 
On the cover of the magazine the article is advertised 
without any reference to the fact that it has been printed 
‘before, and any person glancing down the list of contents 
would conclude that Cardinal Gibbons was a contributor 
to the paper, and that his Eminence’s article was a real 
contribution. It is printed with the title, and “ By his 
‘Eminence Cardinal Gibbons,” without any immediate 
reference to the fact that it-ie-an exeerpt from a previously 
printed book, and it is not till we come to the end of the 
article that we find in small type, “From ‘The Faith of 
Our Fathers,’ by Special Permission of his Eminence.” 
‘We wonder if his Eminence gave Mr. Manning Foster 
permission to use “The Unity of the Church” in this 
‘especial and particular way. The position of the title of 
‘the article in the list of contents on the cover of the maga- 
zine, the heading of the article, and the minuteness of the 
footnote at the end of the article have obviously been 
arranged with the view of suggesting to the public that 
“here was a brand new article contributed to the Re-Union 
Magazine by Cardinal Gibbons. The editor of an ordinary 
‘secular newspaper of good standing would not descend to 
this kind of sharp practice on his readers. Mr. Manning 
‘Foster, however, edits a religious magazine, and does not 
scruple to play off this cheapest of journalistic tricks on 
‘the people who are anxious to re-unite Christendom. We 
do not hear a word from Mr. Manning Foster or from 
“Mr. Hannaford Bennett, of “Yoke” fame, or from Messrs. 
‘Greening, or from Archbishop Bourne with reference to 
our article of last week. They have no explanations or 
‘defence to offer, and they have not even speculated in a 
three-and-sixpenny solicitor’s letter, which we should have 
been pleased and proud to print. We can only conclude, 
therefore, that our strictures are justly and properly 
founded; that we have made no mistakes; and that the 
‘facts are as we assert them to be—in which case, what 
‘honest Churchman ‘is ‘willing to be found with the Re- 
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Union Magazine in his hands or will venture to contribute 
to further numbers? 


Our old and decrepit friend, the Vew Age, still con- 
tinues its unregenerate courses. In the current issue it 
has the impudence to print an article in which the English 
are bidden to “surrender to Germany.” “England,” says 
the writer, “has often been conquered, and it has always 
done her good. I think that what England really stands 
in need of now is a fresh conquest. I plead for 
a fresh conquest, and I plead for one of the pleasant in- 
cidentals of conquest—a fresh aristocracy, a new Prussian 
nobility: that is just what we want. A new Prussian 
nobility, cleverly competent to do the dirty work of ruling 
after having annihilated our brewing and financial lords 
and turned what is left of our old heroic aristocracy into 
raving democrats! Here is something worth working for. 
And when we had absorbed the German lords (as we 
always have absorbed our conquerors) I think we should 
find them an infinitely less objectionable class than our 
present oppressors. And if they too were oppressors, as 
perhaps they might be, we should anyhow know them 
for what they were. A thief cannot cheat you into the 
belief he is your benefactor with specious pleas framed 
in a language he doesn’t perfectly command. But sur- 
rendering, you will say, is not the same as being con- 
quered. Well, no civilised country could be conquered 
nowadays; it would cost too much, and make too much of 
®& mess—at the most you would get one or two petty 
battles, the siege of the capital (perhaps), and an arrange- 
ment. And if we see beforehand the benefits of being 
beaten, why not skip the uninteresting preliminaries and 
come to the arrangement right away?” Of course the 
author of this balderdash is a Socialist. His name 
is Titterton, and there you are. We should not make 
reference to the matter at all if we were convinced 
that the Vew Age really means what it allows its mounte- 
bank contributor to say. It is well known that the 
German secret service is prepared to lay out considerable 
sums of money in the way of subsidies to newspapers which 
will print this kind of writing, sheer claptrap. and foolish- 
ness though it may be. We do not suppose for 2 moment 
that the Vew Age or its contributor is subsidised or 
rewarded by Germany. But if the uncharitable happen’ to 
take another view the Yew Age must blame only itself. - 


While we are on the subject of the New dge we may 
glance once again at the lucubrations of Mr. Jacob Tonson. 
It seems that Mr. Tonson has been on his travels, pre 
sumably with the help. of. Cook’s---“ First to Paris,” he 
cries, “where I learnt that the young novelist, Charles 
Louis Philippe was dead.... It was not till after I 
had left Paris that the death of Moréas occurred... . . 
I ventured forward to Switzerland, where in an hotel 
which seems always to be frequented by intellect and 
intelligence, I learnt that Octave Mirbeau had discovered 
a marvellous author, a woman of the working classes, and 
had commanded Alphonse Lemerre, the publisher, to 
publish her. In Switzerland I also learnt that 
Paris is going to have an important new daily paper, 
price not one halfpenny, but two. en to Milan, 
where I made the acquaintance of an extremely alert 
young msn, who had translated several of my books into 
Italian. ’, Then to Florence, where I immediately 
sought out Mr. Francis Grierson.” Was there ever such 
a journey, and were there ever such “learnings” and 
“seekings out”? Mr. Tonson also informs us that he 
“was really surprised to be told, as an indisputable fact, 
that only 15,000 copies of d’Annunzio’s new novel had been 
printed.” In Italy possibly the New Age’s own particular 
habit of “ printing till the machines break down” is more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. We hope 
Tonson will go on travelling. He might seek out a few 
publishers at Monte Carlo. 


364 


Curious things happen in journalism. Vanity Fair, 
which we believe has lately changed hands, occupies 
certain offices in the Strand. A portion of these offices 
has just been let off to a paper called Babyland, so that 
as one passes Vanity Fair’s noble pile one now reads :— 


Babyland. 
Vanity Fatr. 


It seems to us a great pity that Mr. Frank Harris is not 
at hand to manage the créche. 





The Literary Post, which is now five weeks old, is 
already beginning to feel the draught. 


than the advertisements of its own publisher, Mr. 
Eveleigh Nash. And this, too, after our contemporary’s 
pathetic protest against the suggestion that the press is 
subsidised by the advertiser! Subsidy or no subsidy, we 
shall be interested to note what happens to the Literary 
Post in the absence of publishers’ advertisements. We 


have no desire in the world to discourage our little | 


contemporary, particularly as No. 5 is, on the whole, 
passable reading. Perhaps the best thing in the issue is 
Mr. Mostyn Pigott’s “A Dirge of the Undined Poet,” from 
which we take the following stanzas : — 


Undined and hollow sat De Browne, the bard, 
Who his last candle-end had lately lighted ; 
It seemed to him particularly hard 
That he to dinner had not been invited, 
He sighed, “ Were I but of the house of Chaucer! ” 
Then poured his pallid tea from cup to saucer 


With acrimony he soliloquised, 
“My claim to food Maecenas won’t acknowledge, 
And all because I am not recognised 
As eligible by the Herald’s College. 
I’m not descended from Ovidius Naso, 
And all the staff is quite prepared to say so! 


“T can’t help feeling more than common glum 
To think that there is going on this very minute 
A great poetical symposium 
nd I am not permitted to be in it. 
And why for me no new green peas and duckling? 
Because I cannot claim descent from Suckling!” 


On the other hand, the Literary Post has not yet risen to 
the duty of securing from somewhere a poem of serious 
quality. In a literary paper this is a defect of the gravest 
kind, and we shall hope to see the Editor remedy it. 
Meanwhile we are free to admit that, though there are 
literally bushels of serious poems going the rounds, it is 
very hard to find the proper and sufficient article. 





This is how the Bookseller reviews a novel :— 
By Mrs. . 

We are rather sorry that Mrs. cannot do 
better for her heroine than make her end her life 
in a convent. Margaret was no doubt unhappy with 
her uncultured, boorish husband, but it was partly 
her fault, and she was scarcely right to flirt, if this 
is the right expression, so openly with her other 
admirer. It was perhaps a retribution that Walter 
Powlesland preferred her daughter to her, but it 
rather spoils the effect of the story, while the indis- 
cretion of her friend the schoolmistress, who consoled 
herself for a disappointed lover by eloping with an old 
flame whose wife was still alive, farther emphasises 
the failures of passions that are certainly very far 
from perfect. 

And this is how the thing is done in the Atheneum:— 











When Eve Cornell marries Gregory Arbuthnot, a 
young M.P. with a detestable mother who adores him 
inordinately, she makes the extraordinary mistake, 
for so intelligent a girl, of insisting upon having her 
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father to live with them. Mr. Cornell is a hopelessly 
untidy, erratic gentleman, who lives habitually in a 
dressing-gown and carpet slippers; and since he is 
miserable in these conventional surroundings, Eve’s 
filial devotion might have found some better means 
of providing for him. As it is, the inevitable disasters 
ensue, and it is some time before the young people 
discover that their mutual affection is capable of rising 
above the difficulties of a situation which their elders 
have helped to provoke for them. Eve is a charming 
heroine of the wilful type, and Gregory less of a prig 
than he might be. It is a pity that Mr. —— 
spoils his style by frequent confidential appeals to the 
reader, which are more tiresome than humorous. 


We imagine that we do not misrepresent the Bookseller 
when we describe it as a great deal of a trade journal which 
is not concerned so much with criticism as with business. 
Its reviewing is presumably intended for the information 
of booksellers, who, of course, are the worst critics of 
literature in the world. The Atheneum, on the other 
hand, considers itself a high critical authority, and not 
to be mentioned in the same breath with trade or other 
traffic. Yet it would seem that the editor of the Atheneum 
has borrowed the Bookseller's reviewer of fiction. It is, 
of course, improbable that the two reviews we have 
quoted are from the same hand; yet the marked family 
likeness of the Atheneum reviewer’s method to that of the 
method of the reviewer of the Bookseller might fittingly 
point a moral and adorn a tale. Mr. Rendall must really 
look to his paper unless he would have it fall into a 
condition of careless critical ruin. The rehearsal of the 
plots of novels is not criticism. From a critical point of 
view it is just stupidity. One reads the Bookseller's notice 
with the full knowledge that it is not intended to be 
critical, and one does not expect to gather from it any 
plain indication of the author’s merit as a literary croite- 
man. We can well understand that the publishers like 
this kind of notice. It speaks, yet it says nothing. On 
the other hand, we suggest that we have a right to expect 
from the Atheneum at least a word which will give us an 
idea as to an author's quality. Where is that word in the 
review we have reproduced? It is a purely non-commit- 
tal notice calculated to help nobody, and to inform 
nobody, and it can have no merit at all excepting as a 
sort of sop to the publisher of the book, who, though his 
publication has neither been praised nor blamed, cannot 
complain that it has not been noticed. 





The puffing paragraphs of the English publisher have 
long been the admiration and delight of all perusers. But 
the American book manufacturer can run hie English 
compeer a good second, as the following publisher’s pars- 
graph fresh from the American mail will serve to 
indicate : — 

A Business Man anp Post. 


Peculiar interest attaches to the tpetneomee Ee 
lications of various poems by James Henry 
MacLafferty, San Francisco business man,—and poet. 
Because he is one of those who toil among their 
fellows, Mr. MacLafferty has attained to more than 
the average poet’s practical knowledge of human life; 
and what he has heard at the heart of things he sings 
in verse so simple and so true to observation and 
experience that its appeal will undoubtedly meet very 
general response. One of the books, “ My Soul’s 
Cathedral,” is to contain about a score of poems, varied 
in subject, but each in its way conveying some thought 
of beauty and uplift. “Light Through the Valley,” 
a longer poem in blank verse, is to appear in 8 
slender volume by itself. Being an ode to death, 
and, as its title indicates, in the nature of a con- 
solation, this will touch an answering chord in many 
a stricken heart. The volumes are to be published 
by ——, San Francisco, in the fall season. 
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GrowrH or THE Sout. 
Climb from the depths of the valley’s chill, 
Out of the shadows that lurk below, 
Nurse at the breast of the throbbing hill, 
Grow in thy day as the tall trees grow 
This, Soul of Mine, be thy constant cry; 
This, O my Soul, is to never die. 


Whence camest thou? Give it little thought! 
Whither? 

Into this state thou art blindly brought; 
Out of it see but an open door. 

Once past the portal, perhaps ’twill be 

Growth of to-day will have made thee free. 


James Henry MacLarrerty. 


We present to Mr. MacLafferty the advertisement for 
which his soul yearns, and consider ourselves well recom- 
pensed by his surname, which is surely the prettiest that 
& poet could desire. It is a theory which may seem 
ridiculous at first blush, but which somehow seems to 
work out very wonderfully—namely and to wit, that 
persons with unfortunate names have never succeeded in 

oetry. You have Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Jonson, 

ryden, Keats, Shelley, Arnold, Tennyson, and so forth. 
But where is the poet Baggs or Snooks or MacTarvish or 
O’Rourke or MacLafferty? The fact is a curious one, but 
there it is, 


In last week’s Sphere we were solemnly told by the 
precise and affected young person who writes under the 
occult heading, “A Few Days Ago,” that the “catch 
phrase of the year” would be “ Have a Banana.” We do 
not know that the matter is of any great importance, and 
it is amazing that such a trifle should be thought worthy 
of a whole paragraph in the plate-laid, hot-pressed pictorial 
of the egregious Shorter. Little things please extra- 
ordinary minds. The misfortune is that our young 
prognosticator’s vaticination with respect to “Have a 
Banana” was scarcely on sale at all bookstalls when Mr. 
Asquith, Prime Minister of England, fired off from his 
place in the House of Commons those deathless words, 
“Wait and See.” We will bet Mr. Shorter’s young man 
either an old guinea or a new hat that “ Wait and See” 
is much more likely to be the abiding witticism in the 
circle of Mr. Shorter’s young man for the next few months 
than “ Have a Banana.” We admit that there is much to 
be said for “ Have a Banana,” which is a soothing colloca- 
tion of vocables. At the same time, “ Wait and See” is a 
born classic, rivalling and, indeed, outshining in brilliancy 
not only “Have a Banana,” but “Get Your Hair Cut” 
and “Put Me Among the Girls.” It gives us joy to be 

rivileged to be allowed to enter into these profound 
iterary discussions with Mr. Shorter’s inane young man, 
and we trust that he will give us further food for serious 
and stimulating reflection in Mr. Shorter’s next issue. 





The origins of short poems are often peculiar, and always 
various. We have heard of 8 man turning out a very 
decent lyric because he happened to have the toothache, 
and the whole character of real minor poetry indicates 
that occasion is a distinctly remarkable horse. From Mr. 
Oscar Browning’s “ Memories of Sixty Years,” which has 
just been published by Mr. J ohn Lane, we take the follow- 
ing passage, illustrative of what we have said :— 


The arrangement to write the article was made in 
the autumn, and I determined to execute it during 
the Christmas holidays at Freshwater, in the Isle of 
Wight, where I asked Montagu Butler to engage me 
rooms; he chose them for me at Murrow’s Hotel, a 
small house close to the sea; my drawing-room was 
on the ground floor, and the French window at the 
end of it opened on to the beach. On the last night of 
the year 1865 there was a terrific storm, the waves 
came up to the house, and half my drawing-room was 
flooded. Outside the room was a verandah, sup- 
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ported by columns, and on that stormy evening I 
became aware of two men taking refuge under the 
verandsh from the rain. I looked out and saw 
a tall man with a sombrero hat, and a little man 
next to him. I heard the tall man say, in a deep 
voice, “I love all great sights of nature,’—rather a 
commonplace remark. I knew them to be Tennyson 
and Jowett, and I ought, of course, to have asked 
them in; but in those days I was shy, and so lost the 
opportunity of what would doubtless have been an 
interesting conversation. Tennyson commemorated 
this storm in a poem, first published, I think, in an 
American magazine, and certainly in 1868 in Good 
Words. It began: — 
“T stood on a tower in the wet, 
Old Year and New Year met.” 


If Tennyson did stand on a tower it must have been 
in his own house, and not in Murrow’s Hotel. 


So that, on the whole, it would seem that Tennyson 
wrote “I stood on a tower in the wet,” rather poor stuff 
at best, simply because Mr. Oscar Browning’s drawing- 
room was flooded. 


Mr. Browning, however, can talk to us about Tennyson 
to better purpose. “I have heard that he once told 
Bradley,” he says, “that a stanza in ‘In Memoriam ’— 

“T hold it true with him who sings, 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things, 


refers to Goethe.” We are not aware that the point is of 


consequence, but we have always understood that Long- 
fellow was meant. “Tennyson’s study,” says Mr. 
Browning, “was at the top of the house, and I have 
often sat with him there, tins of tobacco lying 
about the floor. He always smoked a long church- 
warden pipe, which, if I remember rightly, he never 
used more than once. At that time he certainly 
had no admiration for Swinburne, and he was disgusted 
at what he considered to be the immoral character of his 
work. His noble poem of ‘Lucretius’ was written to 
show how an indelicate subject might be treated delicately, 
end as he was reading it to me he exclaimed: ‘What a 
mess little Swinburne would have made of this!’” We 
should doubt if ‘ Lucretius’ was. written for any such 
purpose; at the same time, the story is an excellent one, 
and there can be no doubt that “ What a. mess little Swin- 
burne would have made of this!” is entirely Tennyson. 
The best of the Tennyson-Swinburne stories have not yet 
appeared in print. Some of them are never likely to make 
such an appearance; but there are others which we may 
one day tell in these columns. 


Mme. Réjane is at the Hippodrome “showing” to 
enormous houses for an enormous salary. Miss Ada 
Reeve is also at the Hippodrome, and we have heard it 
whispered that Miss Reeve believes at the back of her 
clever little mind that it is she who is drawing the 
crowd. We all know that Réjane is a woman of genius 
and a great and finished actress. It is one’s duty to see 
her in order that one may not forget that there is » tradi- 
tion of acting in the world, and that the go-as-you-please 
methods now so general on the English stage do not repre- 
sent what is finest in the actor’s art. And as for Miss Ada 
Reeve, she comes as a bonne-bouche before meat, as it were. 
Whether it is she or Réjane who is filling the Hippodrome 
we shall leave Mr. Trussel, who knows, to decide. But it 
is certain that a house which can boast two such attrac- 
tions running more or less in harness, so to speak, is to 
be congratulated on its enterprise. We note with sadness 
that the Hippodrome is still without its licence to supply 
heartening refreshments. At the Savoy Miss Marie 
Brema has been giving matinée performances of Gluck’s 
“Orpheus” in English, with Miss Brema herself in the 
part of Orpheus. ; 4 
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CHRIST'S DOVES 


The child Christ played 
With other little boys, 
Made 
Them little clay doves for toys. 


“Fly, little bird!” 


He said, and they 
Heard 


His voice and flew away. 


Foolish little things! 
If I possessed 
Wings, 
I'd fly and nestle in His breast. 


RETURN 


I thought of him long since in guise of man; 
And then again as spirit, with vast wings 
Of cloud and tempest, whom all arcane things 
Girdled with mystery; having power to scan 

. The starry scroll of Time since Time began - 
But now I wait him in the hour that brings 
Light upon earth, and from each bird that sings 


Catch the simplicity I once outran. 


If he delivers mortal men from pain, 
Bondage and branding not to be outworn, 
And wasting pleasure not to be denied, 

I would return and live my songs again; 

Or when those clearest notes awake the morn, 


Steal back in dreams to listen at your side. 





THE SALE OF ENGLAND 


We are rapidly coming to grips. The Prime Minister and 
that pair of pretty patriots, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Winston Churchill, have at length brazenly, and with 
impudent faces, acknowledged that they are out to sell 
England to the next buyer, which happens to be Ireland. 
Certain remarks made in the House of Commons on Thurs- 
day evening by the Right Hon. H. Asquith have made 
sure and irrevocable what might have appeared question- 
able and doubtful. After months of diffidence, hesitation, 
and beating about the bush, Mr. Asquith shows the true 
blackness of his black hand. “I said in December last, 
at the Albert Hall,” he observed, “and I have not a word 
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of that statement to withdraw or explain, that it was idle- 








for us here to hold office unless we could secure the safe- 
guards which experience had shown to be necessary to the 
legislative utility and honour of the party of progress. 
Those safeguards the proposed resolutions, if they. 
are put on the Statute Book, would provide, but 
until they take their place there there is no legisla- 


tion, except the Budget and substantially non-contentious. 


matters, which we could, without risk of futility, and even 

of ridicule, undertake. It is for this reason that, on behalf’ 
of tha Government, I thought it not only convenient, but. 
necessary, to give notice to the House and to the country, 

now that these resolutions are passing into the control of 

other people, of our future intentions. If the Lorde fail 

to accept our policy, or decline to consider it when it is- 
formally presented to that House, we shall feel it our: 
duty immediately to tender advice to the Crown as to the 
steps which would have to be taken if that policy is to 

receive statutory effect in this Parliament. What the pre- 

cise terms of that advice will be it will, of course, not be 

right for me to say now; but if we do not find ourselves 

in a position to ensure that statutory effect shall be given 

to that policy in this Parliament we shall then either resign 

our offices or recommend a dissolution of Parliament. And 

let me add this: that in no case would we recommend a 

dissolution except under such conditions ‘as will secure 

that in the new Parliament the judgment of the people 

as expressed at the election will be carried into law.” 

So that at last we have it as plainly and flatly as » 
man of Mr. Asquith’s devious mind and doubtful courage 
can be expected to put it. Here is a measure which 
cannot hope to pass the Commons except by gross and 
corrupt bargaining with the Irish and a measure which 
in no constitutional circumstances can hope to pass the 
Lords. Yet Asquith, Lloyd George, and Churchill have 
determined that it shall become law, and rather than aban- 
don it they are determined to smash the Constitution. It 
is important that we should have Mr. Balfour’s reading 
and interpretation of Mr. Asquith’s words. “The state 
ment which the Prime Minister has just made,” he said 
on Thursday night, “ everybody will admit to be of the very 
first importance. It represents, I presume, the culmina- 
tion of those long negotiations which have gone on betweer 
his Majesty’s Government and other groups in this House. 
The Budget was to be the price of the agreement arrived 
at. The prize to be fought for was the Budget. The 
question was how much could right hon. gentlemen and 
hon. gentlemen opposite give, and how much was required 
by the negotiators below the gangway? As I understand 
it, the member for Waterford (Mr. J. Redmond) and his 
friends have agreed to swallow a Budget, their aversion 
from which they have never concealed, and which has 
been a growing aversion, as the feeling in Ireland makes 
it more and more manifest. It can hardly be claimed by 
the most enthusiastic Nationalist that the Budget is more 
popular in April, 1910, than it was in November, 1909. 
On the other hand, the right hon. gentleman had to con-~ 
sider his constitutional position as a Minister and adviser 
of the Crown. He had to consider what the traditions 
of his high office were and what the proper course was 
for him to pursue, if he was to maintain the character of 
his great office. I am bound to say that these negotiations 
—like some other negotiations—appear to me to have left 
both parties to them poorer than they were. The Irish 
party are going to accept a Budget which they dislike, 
and they are going to accept. it because they think that 
policy conduces to that larger object they have in view, 
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-viz., Home Rule for Ireland. They are going to get what 
they do not want in the shape of the Budget, and I am 
‘not at all sure that they are going to get what they do 
-want. é 

“That is their position. The Government position is 
‘that they get the Budget on which they had staked their 
reputation, which was the people’s Budget, which was to 
-be passed without the alteration of a comma, and in order 
that it may be passed without the alteration of a comma, 
they have paid, it seems to me, sn extravagant price. 
What has the right hon. gentleman done? He made a 
speech on the very first day of the session, in which, in 
‘eloquent terms, he described the policy which a Minister 
of the Crown, having to advise the Sovereign, ought to 
pursue in a delicate and difficult position, and we all 
heard him with interest and with a large measure of agree- 
‘ment. Now what expression of opinion has the right hon. 
gentleman given? In what position has he put the Crown 
by the statement he has made to-night? I am not going 
to dogmatise on the Constitution and to say that no cir- 
cumstances can, within the imagination of man, arise in 
which it might not be the duty of the Prime Minister to 
go to the Sovereign and ask for what are euphemistically 
called ‘ guarantees,’ which, I believe, translated into plain 
English, means the nomination of 500 unfit gentlemen for 
the honour of peerages. Well, gentlemen I see opposite 
do not amount to 500, but while I do not dogmatise as to 
the conditions in which it might be right for the Prime 
Minister in extreme circumstances to destroy the Con- 
stitution of which he ought to be the guardian, I say quite 
‘clearly that the idea of anticipating such advice by 
months, and announcing to the House of Commons and 
the country that in certain unknown, undefined contin- 
gencies you are going to suggest that which is nothing 
short of destruction of the Constitution—that, I think, 
is beyond the idea of duty of any of the predecessors of 
the right hon. gentleman. He has bought the Irish for 
his Budget, and he has bought them successfully, but 
the price he has paid is the price of the dignity of his office 
and all the great traditions of which we are proud.” 

Put into a nutshell, failing the acceptance of the 
Budget by the House of Lords, Mr. Asquith is to advise 
the King to nominate a sufficient number of Liberal 
peers to swamp the Conservative vote, and thus to force 
into law a measure which nobody really wants. Considered 
as a party game, the scheme is obviously the only scheme 
which will occur to the imagination of a Government so 
degraded and so lost to all sense of public duty as Mr. 
Asquith’s Government. Even in Mr. Balfour’s explication 
of the Prime Minister’s announcement, one perceives the 
aspect of the fighter who has been accustomed to fight for 
party rather than for country and empire. The Constitu- 
tion has ceased to be a great matter. Party warefare, points 
in the game, “prizes and rewards,” are the important 
things. We do not doubt for a moment that Mr. Asquith 
has an exceedingly long and difficult row to hoe before the 
day of his sheer triumph will arrive. But we do not 
doubt that Mr. Balfour and those behind him, not to men- 
tion the Lords, and for that matter, the King, will decline 
to go down before Mr. Asquith’s implement without pro- 
test. But we think that the time has come for something 
in the way of drastic action. During the past few months 
Englishmen have heard quite sufficient about the Constitu- 
tion. It has been talked of on all manner of platforms, 
and by all manner of babblers, and out of the babel of 
noises one thing, and one thing only, have we definitely 
learned, namely and to wit, thatthe Constitution is indubit- 
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ably in jeopardy. The Government hold that the Constitu- 
tion is capable of modification. The Opposition dislike 
the idea of modification, but they, still admit more or less 
gracefully that they can conceive of modification. In the 
multitude of counsellors, however, not a single counsellor 
has ventured to say out plainly and blankly what the Con- 
stitution really amounts to. Nobody tells us what it 
means ; still less does anybody attempt to tell us what lies 
behind it, and in what it ultimately consists. For our 
own part we assert that the Constitution is not capable of 
modification excepting by revolution. If the House cf 
Lords is io be destroyed or made into a mere appanage 
of the Commons by the creation of new peers at the sweet 
will of the Commons, we are face to face with single 
chamber government in its worst form, and we are 


face to face with the consequent abolition of the 
monarchy and the ultimate wreck of the Constitu- 
tion, or, in other words, with revolution. You 


cannot have a Constitution when you have destroyed one 
of its parts. It is admitted on all hands that the pcople 
of England do not wish for revolution. We believe that 
the wisdom and strength and intelligence and power cf 
the country are all for the Constitution as it now stands. 
Even the champions of the mob dare not tell their own 
mob in precise terms that they mean to abolish the Consti- 
tution, and set up their own rule in its place. Mr. 
Churchill, surely the most insincere and least scrupulous 
of mob orators, has never dared to go thus far. His cry 
is “for King and People.” And Mr, Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George mildly acquiesce. None of them dares tel] the mob 
what that cry indubitably means, namely, not “ King and 
People,” hut simply and solely, “People.” They argue 
consequently in a curiously vicious circle; for when all is 
said that can he said, when vou say People you mean in 
England, and so far as government is concerned, King, 
Lords and Commons; and never and in no circumstances 
Commons alone, or Lords alone, or King alone, or Com- 
mons and Lords alone, or Commons and King alone, or 
Lords and King alone. There is the Constitution of Eng- 
land, and in it and by it England and the Empire live and 
move and have their being. Consequently it must be pre- 
served at all hazards and at all costs. At the back of the 
Constitution and power of England, when you look closely, 
what do you find? Do you find speeches, talk, arguments, 
threats, bargainings, party shifts, votes, offices, emolu- 
ments, and so forth? In point of fact the backing of the 
Constitution, and the backing of all Constitutions, and the 
backing of all earthly power, is nothing more nor less than 
armed force. It is this fact which makes Mr. Asquith 
blench and tremble in his place when he is forced to throw 
out proposals which threaten the integrity of the English 
Constitution. And it is this fact which makes Mr. Balfour 
difident and graceful and waggish and nonchalant in his 
replies. It is this fact which gives pangs and qualms 
and terror to the Lords, and it is this fact which must 
of necessity perplex, and in the circumstances cause 
the gravest anxiety to His Majesty the King him- 
self. Nevertheless, we say it is a fact that must 
be faced, and which should not be hidden or held back 
from the public thought and the public imagination any 
longer. The King, the Lords, and the People are masters 
of themselves. They hold and carry in their hands the 
implements of power, and when the mob begins to threaten 
that power and to cry for its destruction they must not 
hesitate in the proper and righteous employment of the 
implements. If England is threatened bv a foreign power 
all parties unite in the call for a sufficiently strong defence 
in the shape of Army, Navy, and fighting material. When 
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she is threatened, not by a foreign power, but by a lawless, 
inflated, posturing, greedy combination of banditti within 
herself, she must have no compunction in making use of 
her strong defences. This is the pass to which the Prime 
Minister and his followers are riding headlong. If they 
persist they must be met, not with compromises and soft 
speeches and tinkerings and postponements, but by hard 
force. In plain words, if Mr. Asquith wants a revolution, 
he may have it if he can get it. To get it he will have 
to fight, not with his mouth, and not with the weapons of 
party and politics; but with the thing called steel. There 
have never been any bloodless revolutions, and England is 
not going to figure as the first contributor of such an 
unedifying spectacle to history. If Mr. Asquith is not 
prepared to respect the will of the people of England 
without reference to the fortuitous powers of the Irish or 
the Welsh or the Labour Party, or any other insignificant 
minority, he must be prepared to deal with something 
in the nature of civil war. 
Commons of England have the ultimate forces of the 
country at their back, and those forces are armed forces, 
and will not be reduced without bloodshed. We are not 
advocating or clamouring for the exercise of ultimate 
force in political affairs. We merely point out the final 
obstacle which lies in the way of persons who are set 
upon revolution and a defiance of the English Constitution. 
Mr. Asquith has only to ride far enough to bump surely 
and certainly into that obstacle. The will of the people 
at large is not to be thwarted and set aside by the will 
of a criminal minority which chooses to call itself the 
people. We are telling Mr. Asquith and his mobs 
the common, obvious, plain household truth, and it seems 
to us high time that this plain truth should be told 
to them plainly and flatly by other voices than ours. 





THE LIBRARIES’ CENSORSHIP 
AND GORKY 


Tue howls of the publishers and authors whose wares are 
being condemned by the libraries still rise to heaven in 
bitter and pathetic volume. There is no trick of argu- 
ment, no dodge or shuffle or sophistry, which is not being 
employed in order to convince the people who read news- 
papers that white is black and black is white. We hear 
continually of the danger to art, the danger to literature, 
and the danger to young and rising talent. By a singular 
chance, however, not even the brassiest of the grumblers 
has found it expedient to complain of the danger to morals 
or the danger to the publisher’s pocket. The fact is 
that no honest man dare say over his name that the 
libraries’ censorship is detrimental to the public morality, 
and that no ian, honest or dishonest, has the pluck to 
assert over his name that the main trouble is a trouble 
which is occurring in the pockets of the unscrupulous pub- 
lisher and his satellites. It breaks the heart of the 
" gentlemen whose stories are as broad as they are long 
to gather from their beautifully kept ledgers that the 
thousands a year which rolled into their coffers when 
the libraries were swamped with undesirable works have 
ceased to roll and are not likely to be allowed to roll 
again. This is the real truth, the real sore point, the 
actual fly in the ointment, the actual moth in the pub- 
lisher’s dinner jacket. For our own part we have never 
been able to weep over the reverses of wickedness, and 


while publishers shed hot tears and gnash bright teeth over | 


lengthy luncheons at the Café Royal, luncheons which 
are not designed so much for sustenance as for furnishing 


convivial opportunities for discussing the situation, the | 


right-minded public merely smile. When all is said it is 
the public who are the masters even of the libraries, and 
their right to take the line which has been taken cannot 
be questioned. If certain publishers are forced into the 
Bankruptcy Court in consequence, we must grin and 
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“ 
bear it. A publisher is always well on his way to the 
Bankruptcy Court in any case—at least, so he would 
have you believe when he is talking “terms.” So that 
his final ruin can be viewed without pang or quaim. 
Meanwhile, we may consider for what they are worth the 
final struggles of the legions of darkness. At the present 
moment every third novel one picks up contains a note to 
the effect that it has been “censored by the libraries” for 
reasons which the publisher or the author, as the case may 
be, is “entirely at a loss to understand.” Furthermore, 
certain authors and their wives appear to be spending the 
mornings of the current work-a-day weeks calling upon 
editors and endeavouring prettily to woo them into 
leniency. We have ourselves received the honour of calls 
from several censored authors. Each of them tells the 
same tale. “My book has been censored by the libraries 
quite unjustly and improperly. I am a moral man, and I 
write for purely moral purposes. This novel which the 
libraries have turned down is indeed and in fact a 
sermon. There is not a word in it that should bring a 
blush to the cheek of modesty. My wife, whom I have 
brought with me this morning as a guarantee of good faith, 
will tell you the same. Isn’t that so, Mary?” The pretty 
lady with the shining eyes and a burning desire to do her 
husband all the good she can, murmurs, “That is so.” 
And the Editor who is not forthwith converted may be 
set down for a brute and a scoundrel. For his own sake’s 
sake, however, he will hazard a few questions before 
utterly succumbing. Will the author declare solemnly 
that he is unable to put his finger on the page or the 
several pages, or on the chapter or the several chapters, 
which have roused the antipathy of the libraries? When 
he says that he cannot understand why the libraries have 
refused the book, does he mean what he says literally? 
Does he mean that any ordinary person examining the 
work carefully could not discover the reason for the 
libraries’ disapproval? Well, of course, the author does 
not mean exactly that; he is fain to admit that he has 
“ gone into the depths ” for one or more of his characters ; 
he is fain to admit also, and he admits it with becoming 
pride, that he has been “frank” and “courageous” and 
sets forward his “ view” in the pure interests of truth and 
righteousness. What is more, he is armed with a bundle 
of letters from third-rate critics and second-rate clerics, 
all of whom are unanimous in the assertion that the poor 
censored book is a work of the highest morality and that 
only persons with evil minds can read evil into it. The 
Editor is impressed (more or less), but in order that 
strict justice may be done he spends a painful evening 
with the book in question, and readily discovers the 
obvious. Up to the present moment Tue Acapemy has 
permitted no single complaint of this character to go 
uninvestigated. In all instances the libraries may 
be considered to have done their duty, and nothing more 
than their duty, not only as regards the question of 
morals, but on the grounds of plain common sense. 
What is more, we are of opinion that so far, at any 
rate, not a single work of fiction has been censored 
which could be considered of proper quality from a 
mere literary point of view—leaving out the question 
of morals altogether; so that the censorship may 
be said to be killing two bad birds with one stone. 
In one instance, however, it seems to us that a few words 
of explanation are needed. Messrs. Everett and Com- 
pany have lately issued a book called “A Confession,” 
the author of which ig Maxim Gorky. We understand 
that the libraries have refused to stock the volume. 
Messrs. Everett do not appear to have made any great 
protest, and they would probcbly agree with us when we 
say that the grounds for the rejection of the book are not 
difficult to discover. Gorky, as all of us know, is a Rus- 
sian writer—a revolutionary, a hard and accurate realist, 
and an author whose work hes never been other then pain- 
ful and even heart-rending grief. He has continually 
displayed a delight inthe setting down of the more horrible 
facts of life, and particularly the more horrible facts of 
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Russian life; and he has never refrained from usin; 
his medium for the purposes of airing his eclogteal 
sociological, political, and other views, which in the strict 
sense have little or nothing to do with art. We have 
read his books as they have been presented to us in trans- 
lations, and we are free to confess that he is not an author 
with an entirely admirable mind. But in this present 
book, “A Confession,” he reveals himself to us for the 
first time as a person who would appear to be possessed 
of some sort of spiritual intention. Practically “A 
Confession” amounts to_a sort of modern Russian 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is the story of a Rus- 
sian peasant whose desires are the desires of tho 
spirit, and who strives to order his life on spiritual 
lines, and sets out boldly and determinedly “to 
find God.” Obviously such a quest is a high quest, end a 
quest in which every human being must have some sort 
of an interest. The intention of a book with such a sub- 
ject for its base cannot in the nature of things be bad, 
improper, or against the public morality. Gorky shows 
us a young peasant yearning for the great knowledge. 
He goes to the priests and finds them shallow, greedy, and 
eaten up with cant and hypocrisy. He goes to the Russian 
monasteries only to break his heart. Here are persons 
who are believed to lead lives of prayer and sanctity. In 
point of fact, the worst of them are sheer swindlers and 
debauchees, and the best of them are prattling nonentities 
or whining dotards. There is no rest or peace anywhere. 
Nobody knows anything about God; nobody knows or 
eares anything about truth or virtue or even justice, and 
the whole religious world, as herein depicted, is a wild 
hell, with heaven written in fairly doubtful charactere 
over the doorposts. Ultimately, however, Gorky’s honest 
seeker wins through. The first words of Chapier XX. 
have a promise about them which will startle and hold any 
human person. 

When the spring came I left the town with the 
intention of going to Siberia—a region which I had 
heard praised ; but whilst on my way there I was de- 
tained by a man who pointed out to me the right path 
to God, and gave my soul something to cling to as 
long as I lived. 

We defy any one possessed of a spirit to cease reading at 
this point. Unfortunately Gorky’s man, like the men of 
all other persons who have written for us in this way, has 
really very little to tell us. The hope of him is glorious; 
but his words, though noble and high sounding, and even 
full of kindness and a certain good sense, are neither new 
nor heartening. After many pages of fine writing these 
words are summed up for us as follows:— 

Thou art my God, O sovereign people, and creator 
of all gods which Thou hast formed from the beauties 
of Thy spirit in the travail and torture of Thy quest. 
And the world shall have no other gods but Thee, for 
Thou art the only God that works miracles. This 
is my confession and belief. 

We are not disposed in this place to discuss the deity of 
the people. Opinions will obviously differ on such a 
subject. When Gorky says, “Behold, man is God, and 
there is no other God,” he is not putting forward anything 
in the nature of a new discovery. Nobody will read “A 
Confession” without being bitterly disappointed, or at 
the best mildly amused by the small conclusions which 
are obtained from the fine and bulky premises. At the 
same time, the book is undoubtedly a book to be read, 
and it is a book which places Gorky in a new light and in 
a much higher position as an author and as a spiritual 
force than could well have been prophesied for him on 
the evidence of his other works. But, as we have said, 
this is not the point we wish at this moment to argue. 
The point which does arise in the special circumstances is: 
How comes it to pass that a. work so finely pitched and so 
splendidly intentioned as “A Confession” should be 
rejected by the libraries? It is a point which, on the face 
of it, will come as a godgend to the mocker and contemner 
of the censorship. “ Here,” he will ery, “ is an admittedly 
great book which nobody in his senses can describe as a 
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libidinous, salacious, obscene, improper, or even dubious- 
book, and yet the libraries turn it down.” The riddle, 
however, is easily solved, as all riddles of this nature can 
usually be solved. Right through “ A Confession” Gorky 
forces upon us his old infidelity to the best that is 
in him. That is to say, he cannot long refrain from open- 
ing his mouth unnecessarily. To take an instance in 
point, he cannot content himself by depicting for us the 
ordinary worldliness and sinfulness of some of his 
characters. He must drag in and put a name on the 
particular sin, no matter how foul it may be. We skall 
not follow him in these small excursions into the cess- 
pools of life. But there they are, and while they remain 
“ A Confession” can scarcely be réckoned among those- 
books which are proper for general and unrestricted con- 
sumption. In point of fact, there are two sorts of novel 
with which the libraries must of necessity quarrel. There 
is the novel written with the plain intention of capturing 
the gross and libidinous mind. Such works, of course, cannot 
be defended, and they should not be given. a moment’s 
shrift. But there is the novel also, which, while written 
for high purposes, contains references or allusions or 
descriptions which will appeal equally to the gross and 
the libidinous. Such a book is “A Confession,” and we 
are consequently of opinion that the libraries have been 
quite right in rejecting it. We are loth to suggest that any 
author should be edited or “toned down” against his 
consent. But we are sure that Messrs, Everett would be 
well advised if they were to arrange with M. Gorky or 
his translator that the very few objectionable pages in “A 
Confession” should be omitted from the next edition. 
If this were done the objection of the libraries would be- 
gone, inasmuch as there would be nothing upon which 
such an objection could be based. In fairness to 
Gorky, we should say that the pages in question are not 
wantonly foul, indecent, or obscene. The incidents 
referred to in them may justly be considered to arise out 
of the story; at the same time, they are indelicate and 
unnecessary, and they could be deleted without the- 
smallest injury or loss to the book as a whole. 





REVIEWS 
STERNE 


Sterne: A Study. By Waurer Brcuet. (Williams and’ 

Norgate. 8s. 6d. net.) ; 
Waar is the position of Sterne, that “indelicate Ariel” 
of literature? Johnson called him “that man Sterne,” 
and declared that his fame would pags. This, however, is- 
only one of Johnson’s many false prophecies ; what he 
really meant was that he disapproved Sterne as a man, 
and hoped that the author would not survive. But Sterne 
lives, and “swims down the gutter of time” happily” 
enough, in spite of his irritating whimsicality, his dashes 
and asterisks and flourishes. Like Prior, he is one of the 
few English authors born with the gift of Gallic grace, and- 
his influence, both at home and abroad, can hardly be- 
over-estimated. He has set his print upon Goethe, upon 
Jean Paul and Heine; in England he will be found 
leavening Thackeray, Dickens, and even Carlyle, who 
borrowed some of his least endearing mannerisms. It is: 
hardly worth while to notice, as Mr. Sichel does, his 
influence upon Mr. Anthony ea and Mr, William Locke, 
who stand outside literature. ackeray is the most un- 
grateful of Sterne’s debtors, and his short study of Sterne 
in the “English Humorists” is distorted with robust 
and mid-Victorian morelising. His Sterne is artificially 
blackened to throw up the whiteness of Goldsmith, and 
he speaks vehemently of “ the foul satyr’s eyes leering out 
of the leaves,” and protests that “there is not a page in 
Bterne’s writing but has something that were better away, 
a latent corruption, a hint as of an impure presence 7 
an amazing utterance which suggests that Thackeray had 
wilfully forgotten the greater part of the “Sentimental 
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Journey.” Heine’s brief estimate of Sterne in the 
“Romantic School” is really a revelation of Heine 
himself. : 

Mr. Sichel’s careful and scholarly study is not so much 
a@ formal biography as an analysis of temperament—an 
appreciation of Sterne’s art; for with Sterne his tempera- 
ment was his art. Sterne was born to travel out of the 
common road. His words about the elder Shandy fit him 
well: “ He saw Kings and Courts and silks and all colours 
in such strange lights.” It is these strange lights—this 
ironic dreaminess—for which we now read him. He was 
the first to strike the note of intimacy in prose fiction, and 
to preserve, in the apparent artlessness of his art, the 
delicate cadences of conversation. “He was the first in 
eighteenth-century prose to perceivé the joy of, though 
not the grandeur of, nature. He founded modern impres- 
sionism, substituting for descriptive literature a diary of 
sensations, a scale of cadence for a string of sentences!” 
What he realised with uncommon power was the pang and 
the pleasure of sensation, the many consolations of a life 
of dreams, the indulgence of philandering. “When my 
way is too rough for my feet” (he writes) “or too steep 
for my strength, I get off it to some smooth, sentimental 
path which fancy has scattered over with rosebuds of 
delights.” Some sort of philandering seemed to him an 
artistic necessity; it “harmonises the soul,” he assured 
a friend. He was in love with one princess or other all 
his life, ‘and I hope I shall go on so till I die,” he adds 
impenitently. Again, “ Praised be God for sensibility.” 
It is not surprising to find that he loved people, not for 
themselves, but as they floated into his feelings, as stimu- 
Jants to sentiment. He confesses whimsically to falling 
in love regularly every vernal and every autumnal 
equinox, and he was the first to coin the word “ senti- 
mental” in our language. His hitherto unnoticed 
“ Reverie of the Nuns” supplies the key to an arganisa- 
tion dreamily self-centred. As Mr. Sichel writes, Sterne 
seems of a modern type—“ that of the vagabond senti- 
mentalist and fugitive fecler, self-conscious, loose, morbid, 
errant, artistic, esthetic to the core.” He was, in fact, 
a detached sensationalist. It is not unnatural that such a 
character arouses in his biographer, not the blind anger 
-of Thackeray, but a certain hostility. Yet Sterne had his 

- good points. He minded his formal duties; he paid his 
debts; he was never ungenerous; he was devoted to his 
daughter. 

He was in the main truthful. He defied suffering, and 
he ran a race with death, and perhaps this defiance is the 
most virile of his qualities. Mr. Sichel’s brilliant study 
is not, after all, unkindly, and we get the whole truth 
about Sterne as a man. Perhaps the pleasantest memory 
of him is the picture Sterne draws of himself when 
“happy as a prince” at Coxwold. 

“T wish you could see in how princely a manner I live” 
(he writes)}—“’tis a land of plenty. I sit down alone to 
venison, fish, and wildfowl, or a couple of fowls or ducks, 
with curds and strawberries and cream, and all the simple 
plenty which a rich valley can produce, with a clean cloth 
on my table, and a bottle of wine on my right hand to 
drink your health. I have a hundred hens and chickens 
about my yard, and not a parishioner catches a hare, or a 
rabbit, or a trout but he brings it as an offering to me. 
sae I am in high spirits—care never enters this gate. 
I take the air every day in my post-chaise, with my two 
long-tailed horses.” A companion picture, in which he 
paints himself ambling on his mule in the South of France, 
is also delightful. On the road he waited for every soul 
“not in full trot” that met him, “hailing all those who 
were going their cross-rotds, arresting all kinds of 
beggars, pilgrims, fiddlers, friars—not passing by a 
woman on a mulberry-tree without tempting her 
into conversation with a pinch of snuff. . . I am con- 
fident we could have passed through Pall Mall or St. 
James’s Street for months together with fewer adventures 
—and seen less of human nature.” The real Sterne, the 
:sentimentsl traveller, who took a freakish, almost a 
-childish, pleasure in. watching the effect on a donkey of a 
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macaroon after an artichoke; who, when he bought a 
basket of figs and discovered eggs at the bottom, at once 
turned it into a case of conscience; who found every city 
a peep-show and every village a fair, is surely a very 
different being from the satyr of Thackeray's imagination. 

Mr. Sichel’s book includes some fresh material, some 
new letters, and, what is more interesting, the “ Journal 
to Eliza,” which is here printed for the first time from 
the Gibbs MS. in the British Museum—a manuscript 
which was preserved by a boy of eleven from being “cut 
up into spills” when the library of Mr. Gibbs, of Bath, 
was broken up. It is-both invaluable as a pageant of 
Sterne’s “bleeding heart,” and curious as a human 
document. 


The Road to Happiness. By Yvonne Sancey. Translated 

by Constance Wituiams. (Melrose. 3s. 6d.) 
Tue authoress has written a book for young girls because 
she “adores youth with an overflowing luve,” and she has, 
she says, “put into it her heart’s best thoughts.” But 
“La Route du Bonheur” hardly bears translation. It is 
not a burning question in England “whether an engaged 
couple should be left alone together.” The book is well- 
intentioned, but not interesting, and the authoress says, 
very truly, that she “makes no claim to be a writer of 
literature.” 


Caprice, Her Book. 
Black. 6s.) 
“Tuts book shall be my safety-valve,” writes Caprice, the 
heroine of the book. One knows the invertebrate kind of 
book, akin to “The Road-mender” and the innumerable 
“Day Books” that followed it. It is a spasmodic auto- 
biography, filled out with a little talk about the flowers 
in the garden and improbable rustics and impossible 
children; but there is, of course, the inevitable love- 
interest. In this white-covered book Caprice tells us 
artlessly that she will put down whatcrer comes into her 
head, “grave or gay, flippant or sertous, observing no 
law and no order,” and she has fulfilled her promise. It 
it unfortunate that she has not kept other promises; for 
instance, “ The safety-valve is not public, and never will 
be, I think,” and, “I shall burn this book some day. 

There is too much me in it.” 


By Dorotuy Senror. (A. and C. 





THE BLUEBELL PATH 


Ir was a path in a spring copse, a little narrow path 
that twisted round the tree-trunks, through a swaying sea 
of bluebells. The trees were light-leaved and of variable 
greens; larches, grass-tufted; planes, full and leafy ; oaks 
uncurling baby brown shoots; pines spiked with shadow, 
save where the sun slanted across their ruddy bark; 
willows and white lady birches shaking silver fingers. 
But all this greenery was aloft, under the eye of the sun 
and the swallows. The inside of the wood was a place 
of half-lights and soft shades, of aisles of tree-trunks, 
twittering bird-songs and a flower sea of bluebells, through 
which ran the thread of a path. The wind breathed gently 
through the wood that day, setting birch leaves flutter- 
ing and bluebells dancing. A sparrow whisked across the 
path from an oak to an elm; two young rabbits played 
in a whirl of last year’s leaves; bees hummed above the 
blue flower floor. For some time twigs had been snap- 
ping suspiciously to westward. There was a rustling of 
boughs, a cracking of undergrowth. Something large and 
heavy was crunching through the greenwood. The rabbits 
rushed to cover, the sparrow listened in his leafy refuge, 
only the bees continued their occupation undisturbed; it 
takes something big to move a bee “on the make.” A Man 
emerged from the shelter of the hazels and held the 
sappy wands aside to let.a Maid pass. : 
“Which is our way, I wonder?” he said. 
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“Oh!” exclaimed the Maid. 
bluebells. 

The Sparrow thought she was rather pretty, with a white 
butterfly dress and thrush’s eyes. His opinion of the 
man was not so complimentary; but sparrows talk a lot 
of man-scandal with the rabbits of the greenwood, so their 
views on the lords of creation are not unprejudiced. 

“This is our path, Brownie,” said the Maid, who was 
still looking at the bluebells. 

“This one?” asked the Man, taking the bluebell path, 
and at the same time squashing a whole host of flowers 
under his big boot, for the path was much too slender 
for him. “I suppose it doesn’t really matter which way 
we go?” 

“Oh, yes, it matters a lot,” said the Maid; “the other 
one turns into a road and leads straight into Jakes’ Farm, 
but this is different somehow. It looks as if fairy scythes- 
men had hewn a way through the bluebell jungle—and 
you can’t see the end of it.” The Man laughed, a harsh 
noisy laugh that sent the Sparrow to a higher branch. 
“The attraction of the unknown,” he observed. “I expect 
this one ends in someone else’s farm.” 

“When we were children,” said the Maid, swinging her 
hat in her hand, “we used to play that the bluebells were 
a sea, and the noise the bees make above them was the 
boom of the breakers. The white butterflies were the sea- 
gulls, the tree-trunks rocky islands, and we sailed from 
one isle to another on birch-bark skiffs.” 

“Let’s play at it again now,” suggested the Man. “You 
ean be Aphrodite rising from the waves.” 

The Sparrow thought this rather a pretty fancy, and 
was surprised that the Maid only reddened slightly and 
didn’t answer. She was walking. straight ahead, her 
white butterfly skirt swishing against the bluebells. A 
low-growing oak thrust a gnarled arm across the path, but 
the Maid didn’t see it; she was deep in thought. The 
Man sprang in front of her and held the oak arm aside. 

“Thank you, Brownie,” said the Maid. “Oh! Your 
feet must be wet.” 

Then she laughed, for the Man didn’t understand a bit. 

“It’s only the bluebell pool, I keep on forgetting I’m 
grown up.” 

_ There was a gurgling rippling sound beyond the hazels ; 
a stream seemed to be coming near the bluebell path. A 
sun searchlight poured through the still barren boughs 
of the ash, and lit up the floor of the wood. The air 
mites were dancing in the brilliance. A blackbird in the 
distant trees began to pipe his three fluty notes, 
“ Prim-e-val, Prim-e-val,” which perchance an ancestor 
of his sang in Eden woodlands. 

“Don’t you like being grown-up then?” asked the Man. 

“Oh, yes, I like it very much for some things,” replied 
the Maid; “but it needs such a lot of pretending to make 
it a success.” 

“ Pretending?” said the Man. 
hand stole instinctively to his pocket. 
my smoking?” 

“Oh dear no,” said the Maid; “but I expect the queen- 
bees and the lady-moths won’t like it.” 

“T’m not going to ask their permission,” said the Man. 
He bent down in the lee of a yew-tree and lit up. Hun- 
dreds of bright bird-eyes were watching the Man from the 
tree-tops, but he didn’t know it. A red money-spider 
ran away startled into the deeps of the yew boughs. 

“Why do you think grown-up people pretend?” asked 
the Man. : . 

“T know they do,” answered the Maid. “ They: have to: 
it’s the penalty of being grown-up. Father pretends, when 
any of the regiment calls, that he admires ‘The Sinnings 
of Seraphine’ tremendously. I know that’s not true, 
for he often tells me he wouldn’t give ‘Charley’s Aunt’ 
for all the sex-problem plays ever written. Mother is 
just the opposite—but I’m giving everyone away most 
horribly. All grown-up people pretend. I do myself; I 
pretend to be dignified.” 

“A one-eyed Kaffir could see through that pretence,” 
said the Man. 


She was looking at the 


He was puzzled, and his 
“Do you mind 
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“Brownie!” The Maid stopped short. “If you say; 
such things I’ll drown you in the bluebells.” 

“T couldn’t imagine a pleasanter death,” said the Man,. 
and again the Sparrow, who was following them in the 
tree paths, thought the Maid’s cheeks were pinker than 
usual. 

Then she began to talk again, apropos of nothing. 

“Tn spring all the trees of the wood are of different 
greens, but if we came back again later in the year we'd 
find they’d all toned down to much the same shade. 
They’re all pretending to be alike, only the country-people 
know it’s only pretence.” 

The Man puffed up long trails of smoke through the 
hazels. 

“There are always willows,” he observed. 

“Oh, yes, and copper beeches and evergreens,” said the 
Maid. “I think your Uncle John is an evergreen.” 

The Man laughed again, and killed a beetle with his 
right boot. 

“T’m afraid he is,” he agreed. “Unfortunately for me 
I prefer deciduous trees for uncles, the kind that shed 
their gold in autumn, you know.” 

“ Brownie!” said the Maid very sternly, but she couldn’t 
help laughing a little, “you mustn’t make unkind 
worldly speeches like that in the greenwood, or you will’ 
be strangled in spiders’ webs.” 

“T thought you didn’t like people who pretended,” the 
Man remarked. 

“You're getting muddled, Brownie,” protested the Maid. 
“ People who say straight out what they think are usually 
very disagreeable, even worse than pretenders.” 

She walked ahead, still swinging her hat. The Sparrow 
could see that her brain was busy putting twigs of 
thought together. 

“You’re right there,” said the Man, blowing a cloud’ 
against an oak-tree, and smoking out three brown ants. 
“My amour-propre is still suffering from contact with 
an individual of that type yesterday afternoon. Hullot 
What’s up?” 

The Maid was standing still. 

“Look, Brownie!” she said. “ Look straight through 
the trees, and tell me what you see.” 

“See!” said the bewildered Man. “ Why, just the usuak 
stuff one sees in a wood—trees and leaves and things.” 

“Look again,” urged the Maid. “Farther off.” 

“T think there’s a big tuck rabbit sitting under that 
beech-tree; is that what you mean?” asked the Man, 
straining his eyes almost out of their sockets. 

“Foolish Brownie!” laughed the Maid. “That’s an 
elm, and anyhow it’s not the rabbit.” 

“Well, I give it up,” said the Man, not knowing that 
the birds and bees and rabbits were all laughing at him,. 
for of course they saw quite plainly what the Maid meant. 

“ Away beyond the rabbit and the ‘leaves and things” 
there is a blue mist which veils everything beyond it. 
Can’t you see?” 

“Oh, yes, of course I can,” said the Man, who saw 
things clearly enough when they were pointed out to him. 

“That’s the mist of distance,” explained the Maid. “ The. 
magic mist. Look! Our path melts into it and dis- 
appears. The wood shows us a little bit of her beautiful” 
self, but she hides her heart in that blue haze. Well. I 
think the nicest people, the people who have really nice 
hearts, always keep a bit of mist hanging round them.” 

“H-m,” said the Man, and puffed out more smoke— 
it is surprising how much smoke some men can make 
when they are thinking—“ H-m, perhaps you are right. 
Sometimes, though, you know,” he looked at the back of 
the Maid’s head for rather a long time, the Sparrow 
thought, “I feel as if I’d like to tear down the heart haze.” 

“Tt takes a very strong sun to do that—in England,” 
said the Maid. 

“What about some tea?” suggested the Man. 

Tho stream was quite close to them now. It was run-. 
ning the opposite way from the bluebell path, out of fairy-. 
land instead of into it. Streams are the greatest gossips 


‘in Nature; a little lower down this one would be full of’ 
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woodland talk and babble of meadows, but here it was still 
a wonder-brook bubbling over with fairy tales, for neither 
the stream nor the path, nor the Man, nor the Maid were 
so very far from fairyland, though only the stream knew 
it. The thrushes thrilled their quivering “ Pretty joy-ey, 
pretty joy-eys” from the trees behind them; before them, 
across the stream, the white candle-trunks of a young 
birch plantation supported a cloud of barren pinkish 
boughs, and the Man and the Maid seated themselves on 
a soft turf hillock above the waterfall. A water-rat 
chanced to poke his dripping nose and whiskers up when 
the Maid was pouring steaming ‘brown liquid from a cold 
steel bottle, and has ever since babbled to the streamside 
of the magic of mortals. Then the two got up to find the 
bluebell path again, and the Sparrow, who had fared 
sumptuously on scraps of sandwich and cake crumbs, flew 
up once more to the tree tracks overhead. 

“Cuck-oo,” called something, something faint and 
hidden. “ Cuck-uck-oo.” 

“Oh, Brownie, listen!” said the Maid. 
ning to call already, and it isn’t May yet.” 

“That’s very careless of him,” returned the Man. 
“Surely he could have waited a few days longer. Let me 
see, what is the rhyme about him again? 

“*In May he sings all day, 
In June he changes his tune, 
In July he begins to fly.’” 


“You’ve forgotten half of it,” protested the Maid. 
“Tn August go he must, 
In September he’s gone, remember, 
In October if you see him he’s not sober.’” 


“T think you must have made the last bit up your- 
self,” opined the Man, laughing another of his big horse 
laughs. 

“T saw it in some magazine or other,” said the Maid. 

And they wandered on, under light-leaved boughs, with 
the well-known bird song of: Spring pitter-pattering 
through the distance, “ Cuck-oo, Cuck-uck-oo,” and always 
in the bluebell path. It twisted in and out, now beside 
the stream, now through the still depths of the pillared 
wood. Here and there late primroses poked up pale noses 
amidst last year’s bracken, tiny dog-violets buried their 
purple faces in the moss, and the distance mists grew 
deeper, a faint film seemed to float over the bluebell sea, 
and the boom of the breaker bees was growing fainter. 

“Where does this path end, I wonder?” mused the Man. 

“We shan’t find the end of it,” said the Maid. “TI 
knew we shouldn’t. Ah!” 

The trees were opening out before her, there was a 
gap in the hazels, and beyond it a glimpse of green 
meadows spotted with cowslips and lightly drenched with 
sens dews. There was a golden sunset behind the level 

elds. : 

“You see you are wrong,” laughed the Man. 
the end of the wood, and the path ends with it. 
What row is that?” 

A bit of vibrating machinery seemed to have been set 
in motion through the greenwood. It dominated the 
pretty thrillings of the thrush, the sweet blackbird pipings. 
Loudly it throbbed from leafy heights, as though a noisy 
electric fan were a-whirr among the green branches. And 
the Man and the Maid stood still and listened. In two 
minutes the noise ceased as abruptly as it came. 

“What on earth was that?” asked the Man, who was a 
little startled. 

“Only the night-jar,” replied the Maid. “Don’t be 
alarmed.” . 

“T never knew till to-night what a row a bird could 
make,” observed the Man. “Well, here is the end of the 
path.” : 

“Foolish Brownie,” said the Maid, and laughed. 

“Why, it does end here,” said the Man. “I’m stand- 
ing on the end of it, and here’s the stile into the fields.” 

The Maid turned on the threshold of the woods, and 
looked back into their green vagueness. 


“He’s begin- 


“ Here is 
Hullo! 
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“Haven't you noticed,” she said, “how the path’s been 
getting narrower and narrower all the way? Don’t you 
see we're standing in a clearing now? The bluebell path 
is still twisting on, it has turned back upon itself. Look! 
Can’t you see it now, like a thread among the tree-trunks! 
The bluebells are quivering as if a frog were walking’ 
along it.” 

“ Let’s follow. it on to the end,” urged the Man. “It’s 
quite early still.” : 

“Only flies and frogs and fairies can follow it now,” 
lamented the Maid, and sighed. “We're much too big 
for it.” 

“Oh well, if we can’t, we can’t,” said the Man. “Come 
out into the meadows and I’ll pick a big bunch of cow- 
slips for you before we go home.” N. H. P. 





THE MEDICINE BAG 


In all barbarism there is surely no more poetic idea than 
that embodied in the medicine bag of the American Red- 
skin. The painted and bedizened savage that could carry 
in all wanderings that little skin pouch, filled with 
mementoes of the saddest and happiest incidents of his 
life, was much nearer to the civilised poet than we are 
in the habit of thinking; and the picture of him, sitting 
under tall pine trees in the sunset, recalling to his 
memory by the scent of withered grasses some solitary 
place of beauty into which he once wandered, or sifting 
through his fingers queer shells, beads from the dress of 

a dead friend, and other such relics of incidents thus 
guarded from oblivion, shows him at least in the light 
of a connoisseur of delicate emotions. 

Most of us have a medicine bag of one kind or another. 
To-day, from the depths of mine I fished up a quaint old 
book, its yellow pages covered with faded writing in the 
beautiful Arabic script. An old Persian book it is, once 
loved for its own charm, but now mainly by reason of 
association. I remember how heroically I saved up to 
buy that book, and how delighted I was to find old 
Persian such an easy language. When the difficulties of 
the Arabic alphabet were once mastered, the rest was plain 
sailing. There were no declensions, no genders and cases 
to remember; and the study of Persian was a delight, all 
the more because it was forbidden. The book had to be 
guarded from the grown-ups, for they looked with disfavour 
upon a craze for philology in a boy whose periodical school 
reports invariably spoke disparagingly of his attainments 
in Greek and Latin. When these languages showed some 
improvement it would be time to talk of dabbling in 
Persian verses; in the meantime, was I not supposed to 
be reading “ The Seven Against Thebes ”—how I losthed 
Z¥schylus in those days!—for a coming examination, of 
which there seemed small chance of my passing? 

_ Bo “Zaban Parsi” was perforce read surreptitiously. 
The quaintly written tetrastichs and interminable moralis- 
ing fables (which I would never have waded through had 
they been written in English) seem to me to go to the 
accompaniment of old-world harpsichord musi¢. For I 
studied Acschylus in a room over the drawing-room ; and 
as I sat, ready to shove the Persian book under Liddell 
and Scott should anyone come in, I could hear them 
playing in the room below me gavottes and minuets of 
Lully, and Rameau, and Couperin, sarabands, Scarlatti’s 
toccatas and Bach’s fugues. I suppose it must have been 
just at this time that they were fondest of this kind of 
music, for other books which I read in the same room do 
not seem appropriate to the same airs. The seventh book: 
of Herodotus, for instance, is only fitly accompanied by 
Beethoven—I always figure the battle of Thermopyle 
being fought to the accompaniment of the Eighth 
Symphony—and similarly, Jugurtha dies in his dungeon 
to the tune of Brahms’ wild Hungarian dances. 

But I found that I really must concentrate some atten- 
tion upon the furious whirl of words in the ‘“ Beven 
Against Thebes”; and so it came about that the Persian 
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book was read in bed by the light of candle-ends taken 
from the piano brackete—you could not turn the gas out 
without climbing out of bed—until it was found that the 
pillow was covered with spots of grease, whereby the 
guilty device was revealed. 

It is a charming old book, after all, with its pretty 
little verses about nightingales, and roses, and the “ pallid 
rays of the moon on the borders of the garden.” I had 
another one, a bulkier volume, called “Tariki Feroz 
Shah-i,” or the history of King Feroz. It began, I 
remember, with the historian’s address to “Great and 
glorious King Feroz, most intimate friend of the Lord 
High God.” But it was rather a stodgy book, and lacked 
the charm of Zaban, who is full of “elegant extracts wi 
from the Persian poets—Hafiz, and Sadi, and Firdausi, 
but not Omar. That prophet seems to have been without 
honour in his own land. But one of these quotations is 
not unlike Omar, as rendered by FitzGerald. In English 
it rans, “The spider holds the veil in the palace of Cesar. 
The owl stands sentinel on the watch-tower of Afrasiab.” 
It reminds one of Omar’s (or FitzGerald’s), “They say 
the lion and the leopard keep the courts,” etc. And, of 
course, there are hosts of sententious Oriental remarks, 
as “He who sows thorns shall not reap roses,” or this, 
which appears to be the utterance of some philosopher 
disappointed in love: “Those locks, each curl whereof 
exceedeth in sweetness a hundred bags of Chinese musk, 
would be sweet indeed, did but scent proceed from sweet- 
ness of temper.” This verse, by the way, contains a vowel 
not found in the English Ianguage, of which the pro- 
nunciation occasioned me much difficulty. The gram- 
marian gravely says that its sound “est von vituli matrem 
vocantis.” It was my unsuccessful endeavour to render 
this pronunciation in accordance with the directions that 
first attracted attention to my possession of the book. 

Despite the possession of this and other ugly vowels, 
however, the Persian verse is not unmelodious, and the 
poetry is poetical. The dreaminess of the East exudes 
from every page of the book. To read and enjoy it 
thoroughly one must recline on soft cushions and smoke 
Turkish tobacco. It brings to mind vividly the images 
of the East; veiled women, dried rose leaves, the voice 
of the nightingale, luxury, splendour, drowsiness. 

When I was tired of reading it I took a book of another 
people and of another sentiment. Here is a passage at 
which I opened it :— 

“Wolf the Quarrelsome took him and cut his belly 
open and led him round and round the trunk of a tree, 
so that the entrails were all wound out of him; and 
thereby he gat his bane.” 

That is from the Saga of Burnt Njal, which so few of 
us have read; and it is something of a contrast. I think 
jt would be worth while to learn Icelandic, in order to 
read it in the original. A. O. 
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THE FELLING OF A TREE 


‘Tue winter-faded fields of all sizes and shapes are blown 
to paleness by the dry wind on this hard, perfectly trans- 
parent day. Over its distant blueness, its patches of 
faint-hued woodland, its roadways winding in and out 
of the hills, and the flocks of sheep, white as sprinkled 
hoar-frost, the clouds drop down their soft, trans- 
parent shadows. In the clear ‘but soothing light the 
grain, as it were, of the ridged upland fields, the hoof- 
marks of the cattle near the gates, the shining ponds, the 
tracery of the hedges sprinkled with grey palms, are 
clearly visible. Upon the hill the ground is sprinkled 
with strangely shaped flints, and trampled by the hoofs 
‘of cattle. Boe ; 
The winds drive light puffs of dust between the newly 
plashed hedges, where the green of elder or darker wood- 
bine shows like a touch of colour left by an artist upon 


an unfinished sketch. Above the ridged loam sounds the- 
+inkle of traces, the grinding of the plough as it turns at | 
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the hedge-side; and after its song, a pale-breasted lark 
falls from the sky :— 


“Comme une fusée 
Qu’une jeune pucelle au soir 
De sa quenouille laisse choir, 
Quand au foyer elle sommeille.” 


The hedge of twisted thorn-branches, by the ploughed 
fields, is low and thin, but by the pastures it is loose and 
spreading ; here the sallow stretches its tall rods notched 
with silver, the hazel hangs out its ochre-coloured catkins ; 
the varnished ivy mats it, and there is an undergrowth 
of tall skeleton hemlocks and withered willow herb; and 
of white stems of convolvulus, twisted like broken harp- 
strings. Where it has been plashed, golden-white points 
show; and the bundles of twigs are ranged at an even 
distance from it like the weed thrown up by the sea. The 
pebbly runnel in the roadside ditch, full with February's 
storms, writhes between shadow and light like a dappled 
snake. The faint diffused sound of filtering water in the 
fields is almost drowned by its valleying as it runs between 
emerald cresses and flat grasses combed by the current. 
Its surface is too broken to reflect the banks above it, 
green with fine-leaved wild parsley, the bulging roots of 
the round-boled beeches, the yellow cliff of sand, hollow 
as a breaking wave, or the roadside copse of ruddy willow, 
thorn, and hazel, where the rare primroses shine, and 
where the arum leaves, dart-shaped or curled like a scroll, 
are pricking up sbout their folded spathe. 

The bleating of lambs, mingled with the braying answer 
of the ewes, pours from ledge to ledge of the sheep-walke, 
and down the valleys, like a “lamentation, and an ancient 
tale of wrong”; and above them the lapwings, in their 
spring-freshened colours, wheel and slant in random 
flight, their soft, pleading whistle flying through the shin- 
ing air as if the cry, too, had wings. A shadow of a rook 
sweeps over the turf with a hissing sound, and, moving 
towards the copses on the ridges, is lost in them. 

The fresh air is sweet with the scent of flowers before 
their birth; the torn white clouds move past over the 
high-lifted sky, and when one of them travels over the sun, 
instantly a moving blot of soft-edged shadow drops down 
the hillside, and fills up the hollow, shedding a deep blue 
colour upon the copses as it comes, and enlarging over 
the near fields. But on its heels follows a glaring patch 
of warmth, a gush of light the brighter for its occultation, 
and the mat of moving shadows below the copse and hedge 
flutters and ripples again. The sun-burst over a copse 
of larch and young oaks has a thousand tints, as if a 
rainbow had melted there. Within is a sweet savour of 
sap and of hewn wood. The pale stump of s larch can 
be seen, with its ring of rusty red just beneath the bark, 
and golden-white chips lie among the tangled scrub, the 
dun-coloured oak leaves, and rank, dewy grass. A knock- 
ing and clinking sound comes from a tall larch, over- 
grown with ivy, first the chink of blows upon the iron 
wedge, then the softer sound of the axe upon the wood. 
The clink-clink comes at greater intervals now, as if 
relenting; but the tree shudders to its roots, and bows, 
dropping now and then a withered branch ; then there is 
a sound of something snapping. For a moment all is 
still, then the great mast reels over, snapping off its twigs 
as it crashes upon the earth that nourished it. The 
sound of the axe dies away and a cloud covers up the 
sun, as with a cloth; the birds that were shaking out 
their trills are silent. M. J. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Abstract of the proceedings, April 5, Professor E. A. 
Minchin, M.A., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Secretary exhibited a series of photographs taken 
in the South Orkneys in 1908 by a correspondent of the 
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Times, and kindly sent him by the Editor of the Times. 
The photographs include views of scenery and an interest- 
ing series of studies of living seals, such as the sea-leopard 
(Stenorhynchus leptonyt), Weddell’s seal (Leptonychotes 
weddelli), the white, or crab-eating, seal (Lobodon carcino- 
phagus), and Ross’s seal (Ommatophaga rossi). 

Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.L8., F.Z.8., exhibited a living 
specimen of a mole-rat (Georychus) recently presented to 
the Society by Captain C. H. Armitage, who brought it 
from Ashanti. Mr. Pocock remarked that the animal 
possibly belonged to the species from Togoland described 
by Matschie as G. zechi, and certainly represented a form 
never previously exhibited in the Gardens. 

Mr. R. H. Whitehouse, M.S8c., introduced by the Secre- 
tary, gave an account of his memoir on “ The Caudal Fin 
of the Teleostomi.” The paper dealt with the structure 
of the caudal fin in about fifty different species of fishes, 
mostly Teleostei, and representative of nearly all the sub- 
groups. After each sub-group a few general remarks were 
added, and these were followed by a short summary of 
results dealing with definitions and the taxonomic value 
of the caudal fin. 

Mr. T. M. 8. English read a paper, communicated by 
Mr. G. A. Boulenger, F.R.8., V.P.Z.8., entitled “Some 
Notes on Tasmanian Frogs,” based on observations made 
during rather more than two years’ residence in Tasmania. 

The paper by Mr. F. E. Beddard, M.A., F.R.8., “On 
the Alimentary Tract of certain Birds, and on the 
Mesenteric Relations of the Intestinal Loops,” announced 
for the same evening, was postponed owing to the indis- 
position of the author. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


General Meeting, April 7, Dr. D. H. Scott, M.A., 
F.R.8., President, in the Chair, succeeded by Mr. H. W. 
Monckton, Treasurer and Vice-President. 

The President announced that the Linnean Medal would 
be presented at the forthcoming Anniversary Meeting to 
Prof. Georg Qssian Sars, of Christiania, and the first 
presentation of the newly founded Trail Award for re- 
search on protoplasm would be made on the same occasion 
to Prof. Edward Alfred Minchin, Professor of Proto- 
zoology in the University of London. 

The General Secretary exhibited a fruit recently ‘bought 
by Mr. William P. D. Stebbing at a fruiterer’s in Jermyn 
Street, of unassigned origin, with the native name of 
“Cupu-assu.” This name appears in the “ Flora brasilien- 
sis” as applied to Theobroma grandiflora, Schum., a con- 
gener of the plant yielding chocolate, 7. Cacao, Linn. 
Prof. J. W. H. Trail remarked that “Cupua” was the 
native Brazilian name for plants of that genus, and that 
“assu” meant large. Mr. T. A. Sprague exhibited two 
specimens from the Museum of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, which were strikingly diverse in form, but he yet 
believed them to be the same species. 

Mr. Augustine Henry, F.L.8., then gave an exposition 
of his paper entitled “ Elm-seedlings showing Mendelian 
results,” illustrating his remarks with lantern-slides. He 
pointed out that there are but two species of elm in 
Britain, Ulmus montana, With., and Ulmus glabra, Mill. ; 
both are known in the east of England as “ Wych-elm.” 
There are in addition many so-called varieties, the most 
remarkable being the “English Elm” of British botanists 
and foresters, confined to the south of England, and styled 
U. campestris; this tree is unknown on the Continent. 
The “Huntingdon Elm” he regarded as a hybrid, the 
first cross between the two species cited. The previous 
year had been noteworthy for the profuse fruiting of every 
kind of elm in England, due to the fine autumn of 1908 
and the abnormal amount of sunshine during the spring 
of 1909. The author had procured abundance of seeds of 
numerous varieties and forms, and from many localities. 
These had been sown, and their progeny analysed. It was 
shown that the plants thus arising conformed very closely 
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to the Msndelian formula of 9:3:3:1. The author gave, 
in conformation of his views, the experience he had with! 
regeed to the Black Italian poplar, Populus nigra 
dittoidea, the Cricket-bat willow, Saliz alba x fragilis, 
and the Luccombe oak, Quercus Cerres' x. Suber; namely, 
that the offspring of a first cross invariably produced a 
crop of the most diverse character, and this induced the 
author to formulate his view, that when botanists were 
unable to agree about the forms of a given plant, it was 
due to a mixture of at least two species, but where there: 
was practical unanimity, as with varieties of beech and 
ash, there was only one species concerned, and the varie- 
ties were due to individual peculiarities. He finally 
insisted upon the importance of planting trees of a first 
cross, on account of their abnormal luxuriance and rapid 
growth, and their producing timber far more quickly than 
either parent. The discussion which followed was shared 
by Mr. H. J. Elwes, Mr. R. A. Rolfe, and Mr. Henry 
Groves, the author briefly replying. 

The second paper, “On the Foraminifera and Ostracoda 
from Soundings, chiefly deep water, collected round Funa- 
futi by H.M.8. Penguin,” by Mr. F. Chapman, A.L.S., was. 
briefly introduced by Prof. Denny, Sec.L.8. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


“MAGIAN SENTENCES.” 
To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY. 


Sirn,—The other day I was looking Herougt an old box of 
papers when I came across 4 little album of mine, a kind of 
youthful and Early Victorian suggestive “ commonplace book S 
I once kept under the brief heading of “ Magian Sentences, 
and I found on re-perusing it that I. used to jot down any 
beautiful phrases I came across in my somewhat heterogeneous 
reading, and which had haunted me thereafter. Perhaps I 
am too keenly sensitive to word-beauty, but most, people will 
agree with me that there is often a glamour in a sin le perfect 
sentence which a whole discursive work by a less inspired writer” 
than the author of the sentence could not reproduce. An 
entire poem, infinitely sweet and subtle to the analysing, dis- 
secting, and romancing mind, can be compressed into a few 
simple words. For instance, take this little description of the 
life of the Persian poet from whose exquisite end-name, which 
signifies “a druggist,”” the rich, rare rose-attay of the East 
finds its derivation. ‘“Farid-Uddin-Attar,” says my diminu- 
tive book, “was a Persian dealer in perfumes, born in 1118. 
He led the life of a wandering merchant until, beholding a 
dervish, he reformed and trod the paths of virtue. He com-_ 
posed the “Mantic Uttair,’ or ‘The Language of Birds.’ 
Now I think nothing could surpass a compact passage like 
this, crushed together as it is into a delicious Oriental pot- 
pourri of unguent possibilities, those possibilities which the 
modern biographers so ruthlessly destroy when they produce 
great, sluggishly fat volumes at incredible pe embellished 
with hard prints and full of cut and dried facts as gleaned 
in fusty museum libraries and written for the publisher's 
pleasure in a predestined plenitude of verbiage. We do not 
want to hear that Liszt had a wart on his nose, which, as 
John Locke says, is as “a Pelion of a rank offence to some 
men, who believe themselves heaven-appointed to take it off”; 
we do not desire to learn that the disgusting Trelawney raised 
Lord Byron’s shroud on his death-bed to see if both his feet 
were deformed or only the one; we have too much prose in 
life already, let us retain a spice of poetry, of the ideal, O 
scientists! Helen of Troy, we learn, was a dame of sixty 
when she reached Priam’s court (according to this Paris cer- 
tainly outvies the modern novelist with his heroines of thirty 
and forty!); Samson only slid the movable pillars from their 
sockets instead of dragging them out; Goliath was not so 
gigantic as he was painted, and Heine beat his wife every 
Thursday after the soup with a regularity that assuredly 
would have rejoiced the heart of Nietzsche. Then we hear 
Cleopatra was not beautiful, that it is doubtful whether she 
died from an asp-bite, and that she killed herself, not for the 
love of the versatile Antony, but because she was unwilling 
to appear as an imprisoned slave in the Roman Capitol. An 
over-ardent theorist, indeed, has tried to prove that Napoleon I. 
never existed, and was merely a sun-myth, and in a modern 
history of him we read the following salubrious xccount of 
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an individuality which ‘might be left in our minds as a 
splendid, heroic, and impressive manifestation of character: 
“Visitors coming to gloat over the fallen idol (Napoleon) 
expected to see a solitary and sublime figure, but, instead, 
‘found a thick-set, corpulent little man, with the profile of 
an Italian Punchinello, and nostrils stained with snuff, sharing 
a bouillabaisse cooked in their saucepans on the beach with 
the tunny fishers, and evidently enjoying it. The lorgnettes 
of the astounded tourists discovered the Emperor running after 
his ‘fowls in the -vineyard, or playing innocent games with 
the ladies and ill-dressed daughters of the Elban bourgeoisie— 
What will you put in my basket? hot cockles, Chevalier 
Cornard, with twisted horns of paper in his ear, kiss-in-the- 
ring, or blind man’s buff with bandaged eyes, or tumbling 
over some obstacle amid the blandishments of the sportive 
seraglio. : 

This is the sort of biography I hate, which sets my teeth on 
edge, and makes me feel as I felt when, in the ghastly Brocken 
act of Tree’s production of “ Faust,” I caught a glimpse of 
the strings wherefrom the pekilnios witches depended, and 
hey, presto! the miracle was ruined. Can we not permit 
one memory to remain undisturbed, let all our human ills 
sink into dust with the buried flesh, and the god arise from 
the grave? Compare this horrible description of Napoleon, 
with its Baedeker, Cook’s tourist, and peeping tripper style, 
to that of the life of Farid-Uddin-Attar. Let me analyse 
and produce its essence, as I once loved to do. “ Farid-Uddin- 
Attar’’—the very name suggests one precious, sliding, rose- 
wrought drop within a flat Eastern scent-phial of gilded 
glass—“ was a Persian dealer in perfumes, born in 1119.’’ The 
delicate fragrance increases; one sees the man, tall and slim, 
with a Median tiar of linen on his head and an Arabian 
Nights’ tray full of poignant odorous things slung from his 
‘shoulders, wandering through the old Persian towns, in the 
golden sunlight, crying his ware at the gateways and on 
the market-places till women and maids, with pitchers upon 
their heads, clashing silver anklets o’er their bare feet, and 
long barbaric earrings of turqudéise, came to bargain with 
him in that dim, sweet eleventh century of Versia, before 
‘Omar Khayyam saw the light of his rose-red, wine-warm day 
‘in ancient Khorassan. ‘ Beholding a dervish, he reformed and 
trod the paths of virtue.’’ Oh, the poetry in that “ beholdin 
of the dervish.” One imagines Attar in the stone-pave 
public place, in the glare of the yellow torches, amid the 
murmurous crowd, watching the whirling demoniac fanatic, 
his curved sword brandished in his hand, his eyes glazed 
beneath his turban, his lips drawn back, and his flaming beard 
shaken as he leaps and cries and bounds. Then come the 
years of reflection imposed upon Attar by the sight of such 
zealotry, the years wherein he wrote that mystic “Mantic 
Uttair,’’ or “ The Language of Birds,” sweetest title which seems 
to hint that he listened to the song of the Persian nightingales 
amid the mauve and gossamer of those lilac trecs old Gerarde 
so quaintly names “the blewe-pipe flowers.” “The Language 
of Birds ’’—the very name recalls King Solomon, who 
understood them even as that Scandinavian hero Sigurth, who 
knew the speech of all living creatures after he bathed in the 
blood of Fafnis, the drayon whom he had slain. And is not 
this tiny story of the Persian better than a whole fat, over- 
truthful history of Napoleon that destroys our last fragments 
of the Parian marble which fashioned the Olympian gods of 
Hedonistic Greece, in a harsh, material, iconoclast manner and 
introduces our modern Alexander to us as a Punchinello, thick- 
set, and with a big proboscis? O over-arduous historians, if 
we cannot dream true like Peter Ibbetson, pray do let us 
dream false a little! 

But I have been diverging from my topie of “ Magian Sen- 
tences."". Farther on in my book I find a declaration of faith 
‘by Firdusi, the old Persian poet, whieh I think about the 
broadest, sweetest, and truest religion ever expressed thus 
briefly : 

“The height and the depth of the whole world have their 
centre in Thee, O my God! I do not know what Thou art: 
but I know that Thou art what Thou alone can be.’’ 

How one can picture the wise, white-bearded Firdusi, kneel- 
ing, clad in white linen, upon his red prayer-carpet in the 
desert, and speaking these calm soliloquies into the sunset 
with a pensive spiritual yearning impressed on his musing 
eyes. Then follows a perfect description of a certain type 
of person we all meet sooner or later in this life. “It is bit——” 
began a man, and went to sleep for a thousand years. And 
when he awoke he said “——terly cold.’? Then comes the 
terrible monotonous song, crude and insidious, of the ancient 
Almah, or weeping-women, who wailed at Egyptian funerals, 
following the mummied corses of the Pharaohs into the grey 
pyramidal tomb-caverns, with reddened eyes, in black weeds, 
and drumming on mournful timbrels. “Make the most of 
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your day,” they sang; “when you once enter the tomb you 
will rest there every hour of the day! Make the most of your 
day.’ In this dirgeful ditty one seems to hear their shrill 
Egyptian voices receding in the stone passages, reminding the 
quick without on earth of their mortality even as the Roman 
slaves reminded the triumphant Cesars. Then there is a 
Syrian proverb, which I consider a marvel of wisdom and 
wit: “When the mouse fell from the ceiling, the cat cried 
‘Allah!’” Or, once more, the deep Russian saying: “The 
soul of thy brother is a dark forest.”” From one of Maeter- 
linck’s plays I gleaned the lovely phrase, “I am shaken through 
as by the clash of cymbals’’; that suggests all the wild, fierce 
jarring of the blood in a dominant excitement just as well 
as Virgil, who cried, in his immortal “ Aneid,’’ “The Furies 
whirl me! ’’ Next I find Ben Jonson’s perfect description of 
dancing virgins with “ Ambrosian hands and silver feet.’? And 
then, in this madly miscellaneous collection is a passage from 
Manethon concerning an incident in Egyptian history, which 
enshrines an entire historical novel or drama: ‘The keeper 
of the Palace of Books said: ‘Queen Nitocris, the Fair One with 
the Rosy Cheeks, widow of Papi I. of the Tenth Dynasty, to 
avenge the murder of her brother, invited the conspirators 
to sup with her in an underground hall of her Palace of Aznac. 
Then, leaving the hall, she suddenly caused it to be flooded 
with the waters of the Nile.’” 

Now this is an immensely wide field for conjecture, com- 

pressed into exactly two sentences. Imagine the lovely queen 
reclining at the gorgeous flower-laden table upon her dais, 
eaten to the core with hidden resentment; imagine the 
courtiers, the impassive nobles of Khem, the eunuchs, the 
slaves, the golden dishes and vessels and transparent bowls of 
ruby glass. Then watch Nitocris depart amid drunken 
acclamation, the double serpent of Egypt wreathed around her 
calm white brows, a necklace of winged searabii about the neck, 
and her emerald robes embroidered with moonstone lotus 
bloom, her train upheld by black vassals—thus she leaves the 
feasting-place. And then, suddenly, amid the revelries of 
the guests, grown louder after the departure of the Queen, 
into the torch-lit subterranean hall pitch the black, swirling 
waters of the Nile, bitter as green sea slime and lush algseous 
weeds; the lights expire, the tables are overset, the guests 
scream aloud in terror, all is darkness and chaos and confu 
sion. . . . 
An equally portentous tragedy, though it consists of severa! 
more sentences, and is, indeed, a paragraph, is that depicted 
in “The Book of Sir Balin Le Savage,” in Malory’s “Noble 
History of King Arthur.”’ It tells how King Pellam, in his 
castle of Listenise, fought with Sir Balin till the latter’s sword 
“burst in sunder. And when Balin was weaponless, he came 
to a chamber for to seck some weapon; and no weapon 
could he find; and always King Pellam followed him, and 
at last he entered into a chamber that was marvellously well 
dight and richly, and a bed arrayed with cloth of gold, the 
richest that might be thought; and one lying therein, and 
thereby stood a table of clean gold, with four pillars of silver 
that bear up the table, and upon the table stood a marvellous 
spear, strangely wrought. And when Balin saw the spear, 
he gat it in his hand, and turned him to King Pellam, and 
smote him passingly sore with that spear, that King Pellam 
fell down in a swoon; and therewith the castle rove and the 
walls brake, and fell to the earth, and Balin fell down, so 
that he might not stir hand nor foot: and so the most part 
of the castle that had fallen down lay upon King Pellam and 
Balin.” 

I may be somewhat of a recreant in introducing a longer 
episode into a discourse on perfect sentences; but perhaps I 
will be pardoned, as, in my opinion, this fragment attains the 
highest grade of imagination, and is on a level with the soul- 
haunting “ Vision of St. Christopher.’’ For we apprehend in the 
subsequent chapters of the legend King Pellam and Sir Balin 
were rescued by the wizardry of Merlin from amid the castle 
ruins, yet “King Pellam lay so many years sore wounded, 
and might never be whole till Galahad, the haughty prince, 
healed him in the quest of the Sancgreal; for in that place 
was part of the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, that Joseph 
of Arimathy brought into this land, and there himself lay 
in that rich bed. And that was the same spear that Longius 
smote Our Lord to the heart . . . . and great pity it was 
of King Pellam’s hurt, for the stroke turned him to great 
dole, vexation, and. grief.’’ ’ : 

Now here is another splendid drama revealed in one little 
paragraph. Who could not see the joust between King Pellam 
and Sir Balin Le Savage, the sheen of their armour and 
their quick, lithe movements, till on a sudden Sir Balin’s 
weapon snaps asunder in his hand, and he goes from rich 
chamber to chamber in quest of another, ever pursued by his 
adversary, the watchful King, whose keen, hawk-like eyes 
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are fixed unflinchingly upon the seeking knight? Then at last 
they enter the glorious tapestried room upon whose bed Joseph 
of Arimathea, who brought the mystic cup of the Holy Grail 
unto Wales, lies sleeping, and there Sir Balin seizes the golden 
Roman spear which pierced the heart of Christ upon the Cross 
and stabs King Pellam “dolorously.”” And then—the rapid 
vengeance of God descends upon the reckless deed, the castle 
crashes together about their heads, the massive pillars clatter 
down, the tapers die, there is whirlwind of dust, and the close, 
thick fume of an ancient dwelling uprooted. It is a superb 
picture. 

There is in a small volume by Michael Fairless, “The Road- 
mender,” a sentence I love, about “the mysterious blue of the 
sky which no wise man would fathom’’; and there are two 
other Persian ones, in the story of “ Valeh and Hadijeh,’’ I also 
treasure. The first is addressed by an aged Mirza, an impas- 
sive child of the Orient, to a European, struggling eternally 
for new worlds to conquer, for fresh, unknown forces to sub- 
due, without regard for the inevitable, dust-levelling end-all of 
his be-all. “Oh, you young peoples! ’’ says the old Easterner 
to the West. “You rise on the great sea, like a wave swelled 
by the wind; you rise and grow great; but we see, not the 
wave, but the ocean.”’ Then again, there is the Persian verse 
unto the unborn legions of the future. “Hail to you, you who 
after me will come and will go: sweet may your days be in 
this place of no-abiding.” . . . . “This place of no-abid- 
ing’’—'tis the whole philosophy of Khayyam expressed in a 
nutshell. There is a eonderral. little Chinese proverb I once 
copied out, and which I will first give in its original form 
because it sounds as a tiny shrill humming-bird : 


“T’ao hua erh yueh 
K’ai, 

Chi hua chiu yueh 
K’ai, 

Ko tzu téng shih 
lai.” 


Which means. 


“In the second month the Peach-tree blooms, 
But not till the ninth the Chrysanthemums. 
So each must wait till his own time comes.” 


I always loved, albeit 'tis in a translation by Harold Begbie, 
the three sentences the Pyramid of Cheops speaks in Victor 
Hugo’s grand poem on “The Seven Wonders of the World.” 
It rings so like the growling, gruff booming, sand-choked voice 
of a huge barbaric monument; a thing hewed into its majestic 
arrogance by the labour and sweat of long-dead Nubian slaves, 
to become the last home of the forgotten Pharaohnic tyrants : 


“And last speaks the aye of Cheops : 
The desert, spread like a table, lieth beneath my founda- 
tions. 


Lo, from some mysterious gateway of the night I lift unto 
heaven my stair of terror. 

And out of the darkness itself seemeth it that I am builded. 

The sphinxes dropped their broods in the caverns ; 

The centuries went by; the winds passed sighing. 

And Cheops said again: ‘I am eternal!’” 


Then there is that weirdly eerie rhyme, which in its utter 
hopelessness and despair would be hard to beat in a whole 
melodrama of horripillating horrors; I refer to the song the 
famous apparition of Hilton Castle in the valley of Wear, 
known as “ The Cauld Lad,” is said to chant: : 


“Wae’s me, wae's me, 
The acorn’s not yet 
Falien from the tree 
That’s to grow in the wood, 
That’s to make the cradle, 
That’s to rock the bairn, 
That’s to grow to a man, 
That’s to lay me.” 


There is an inscription on an ancient Sicilian tomb, which 
says, “I am nourished by the Asphodel,” whilst on another 
was engraved, “Without I am surrounded with Mallow and 
Asphodel, and within I am nought but a corpse.’’ For, accord- 
ing to the ancients, the seeds of the latter flowers were beloved 
unto the dead. A modern poet speaks of “the old etar-eaten 
blanket of the sky’; and I used to muse upon a finely sug- 
- gestive sentence in an Indian novel of Mrs. F. A. Steel's, full 

of endless possibilities and Hastern imagery: “There was a 
path of marble around the lotus-tank, just wide enough for 
the flying feet of a dancing-girl.” In Gabriele d’AnDunzio’s 
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“Virgins of the Rocks” there is a lovely description of a 
fountain wherearound a Latin legend ran somewhat in this 
wise: “Here Life and Death met in a kise and their lips nigh 
interfused.”” To me, the strongest part of Marlowe's 
“ Faustus’’ is contained in two salitary sentences. Faustus, 
as everybody knows, bartered his soul to the devil for a term 
of joy on earth. In Marlowe's play his time is just expiring, 
and Faustus sits, quaking with dread and terror, in expectation 
of his future torments in Hades, waiting for the last moment 
to come. The clock strikes twelve, the hour is ripe, and in his 
mortal anguish he screams out: 


“Oh, it strikes, it strikes! Now body turn to air, 
Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell!" 
(Thunder and lightning.) 
“O soul, be changed into little water-drops, 
And fall into the ocean, ne’er be found!” 
(Enter Devils.) 


That last cry is wondrously expressive. Rossetti, too, 
addressed an old idol of a winged beast from Nineveh in the 
British Museum hauntingly when he wrote: 


“Some colour’d Arab straw-mattin, 
Half-ripp’d was still upon the thing. 
What song did the brown maidens sing 
(With purple mouths alernane 
When this was woven languidly ?), 
What vows, what rites, what prayers preferr’d, 
What songs has the strange image heard?” 


Brown maidens with purple mouths! It sounds exquisite. 
But I could continue this subject ad infinitum, for I have not 
even mentioned Walter Pater, the witching description of 
Christabel’s chamber by Coleridge, or fragments from Keats” 
“La Belle Dame Sans Merci,’’ nor Poe’s ‘“ Ulalume,” 
Eschylus’ Cassandra in his “Agamemnon,’’ Flaubert’s 
“Salammbé,”’ the wonders of Milton, and Shelley’s second 
stanza in the “Ode to the West Wind,” or his “Hymn of 
Pan,” nor Mrs. Browning’s “Dead Pan" and the thousand 
and one things which contain those flawlessly surpassing and 
gem-like sentences I adore. And therefore I will soothe my 
restless and ever insufficiently achieving soul with the wise old 
lore of the Indian “Bhavagad Gita” or “Song Celestial,’” 
which ageless Krishna sang in the “ Yoga of the Indestructible, 
Supreme Eternal ”’: 

“The worlds beginning with the world of Brahm, they come 
and go, O Arjuna, but he who cometh unto me, O Kaunteya, 
he knoweth birth no more.” 

R. M. Brocn. 


THE MYTHS OF HERALDRY. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMY. 


Sm,—Referring to the review on “The Myths of Heraldry” 
that appeared in THe Acapemy, January 15, and to the 
reviewer’s remarks upon the different coats of arme borne 
by the Nevilles, the Percies, and the Arundels, I would be 
leased if you could allow me space to discuss the meanings 
of some of the proper names mentioned therein. ‘ 

The explanations for these names will be sought for in words 
of the Irish language—a language which is a descendant of a 
dialect of the ancient “Celtic” that was spoken a couple of 
millenniums ago throughout the British Islands, and was 
responsible at some remote period for the more distinctively 
Iberian of the native British place and personal names that 
are so familiar to us, though still but little understood even 
by scholars. 

Taking first the name Neville, and looking at it as if written 
Ne-ville, I am disposed to think that the element Ne is a 
form of the Irish word gno, which is in O’Reilly’s Irish dic- 
tionary, and defined there as “sea’’; and that the other 
element, ville, is the Irish word bhaoghail, the aspirated geni- 
tive case of baoghal, which is also in O'Reilly, and defined 
as “danger”; the latter word to be viewed, as I would sug- 
gest, as being the root of the English words “bale’’ and 
“balefire."” I would further suggest in regard to bhaoghail, 
that it is represented phonetically by the Latin vigilia; the 
English vigil; the Cymric gwyl, “a wake’’; the modern 
Greek AryAa, which Jannaris in his dictionary defined as 
“watch tower"; by the French veille, “watching”; and by 
the Spanish vela. To expatiate over the philology of the 
consonant mutations and the vowel changes in Irish and Cymric 
would be interminable, so I would ask those of your readers 
who are Celtic scholars to rest assured that, as regards the 
laws which regulate the various pronunciations of the “ Celtic ’* 
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words used in this letter, they can take them as understood. 
I would also ask them to let me offer any conjectures that, 
though they may not be directly referable to those laws, yet 
do not contravene common sense. 

Allowing then for the possible inclusion of the terms gno 
and baoghal in the name Neville, we may with confidence pro- 
ceed to imagining some fact of a hardy Briton of the old 
piratical days holding for purposes of defence some site of 
eminence and command over the sea, and rendering at a time 
of dire crisis vigilant service to his earl or king, and receiving 
from one or the other, as a grateful recognition of his loyalty, 
the term Neville for his sobriquet and the device of a ship 
for his shield. 

There is quite a number of names besides Neville that, from 
their proximity to the sea, can, like it, be explained by ‘gno 
and bhaoghail. There are, for instance, Ne-well, a personal 
name on the Merionethshire coast, and, by a singular coinci- 
dence, there is the name Sir No-well Salmon. Then there are 
Ne-wl-yn, near Penzance; Na-wl-yn, at the estuary of the 
Dovey ; Ne-wgale Point, in St. Bride’s Bay; Porth Ni-gwl, in 
St. Tudwall’s Roads; and, finally, Gnee-veguilla, near Rath- 
more, co. Kerry. (See Post Office Guide.) There are still 
other names, which, though sharing with Neville only gno 
as an element in their composition, yet, from their maritime 
vantage, may well be attached to the above category. Of such 
names are: Na-worth, or gno-guard, which, from its proximity 
to the Solway, may have been early associated on that Firth 
with the famous British nation, the No-van-tes, whose name 
means “ Sea-headland-ers” ; No-dens, a name associated with 
a coastal outpost at Lydney on the Severn, for which gro, com- 
bined with either the Cymric dinas, or the Latin dens, “a 
tooth,’? may be the explanation; then Ne-tley, on the South- 
ampton Water, where the element -tley represents the Irish 
tealladh, “a pro t,”” “a look-out,” a word which may 
explain also the name The Nee-dles. The word tealladh seems 
to be the second element in the name Mar-tello Towers. 

Names also exist in which baoghal, under various disguises, 
is found in combination with the word sea itself. Such names 
are Ge-well, S-wale (near the Medway), S-willy, Sa-vile, 
Mount Si-pyl-us (overlooking Smyrna Harbour), Si-bbal-d, 
Si-byll-tir (near Valley, Anglesea; a compound whose elements 
recall not only the Irish words sa-baoghal-tuir, but also the 
English words “sea-vigil-tower’’), and, finally, So-pley, near 
Ringwood, on the Christ Church Avon, the name of its 
church’s dedicatory saint being Michael, which is for mBaoghal 
“The Watcher,’ and St. Michael was a patron and guardian 
of the ancient mariners. 

Next I would submit a few notes respecting the arms of 
the Percies. Had it happened for this device to be a black 
lion, and not a “bleu lyon,’’ it were easy to refer it also, in 
part at least, to the word baoghal; for black closely represents 
the pronunciation of baoghalach, which O'Reilly gives as the 
adjectival form of baoghal, and as meaning “dangerous.”’ It 
will be as well, here, before disposing of black and baoghalach, 
to say that they have their congeners in the Greek stems, 
gvrax, “a guard,” and addy, “a flame.” 

But an explanation for blue exists in the Anglo-Saxon word 
pleaw, which, whilst meaning “a tower hill’’ or “hill tower,” 
will, on analysis, decompose into the modern English words 
“peel” and “low’’; words which designate a characteristic 
feature of the topography of the domain of the Percies and 
of the Scottish Border. Taking the two words “peel’’ and 
“low’’ along with the word “ bale,’’ we thave in the three 
peel-low-bale, a combination that both in sound and sense 
explain, for instance—to take the instance from Southern 
England—Blue Bell, the name of the highest point on the 
Kentish Downs, overlooking Aylesford, a site that, being just 
above Kit Scoty House, points to that rude stone cromlech 
as being the tripod falichatacdied the balefire, when warn- 
ing was signalled down by the coastguard stationed on the 
Peel Law Bale, above, of the Iberian, Scotic, Jutish, Frisian, 
Fingall, and other Flemings, who during unguarded hours 
in our early island history waited among the creeks of the 
lower Thames marshes till they could slip in unheeded at the 
mouths of the Swale and the Medway. 

As for the device of a lion that figures on the shields of 
both the Percies and the Arundels, the lion was adopted by 
the heraldist on the erroneous supposition that the word which 
he understood the natives, among whom he was making his 
inquiries, to be uttering was either the Cymric lew, or the 
Latin leo, while, as a matter of fact, the vernacular word 
which he heard was the Anglo-Saxon hlaew or law, “a hill.” 

The word golden, of the golden lion on the shield of the 
Arundels, on being written down as gold-en strikes me at 
once as resembling the Cymric qweld and the English behold, 

both of which signify ‘to see,’’ and on behold again being 
written behol-d, I am. tempted to look at it, in that guise, 
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as betraying a relationship, in form at any rate, to the Irish 
baoghal. In fact, plenty of sea-names can be submitted 
involving gweld in their composition. Some of these are Colt- 
say Hill, near Port Skewet; Cold-Knap, near Barry Island ; 
Goldcliff, near Newport; the Isle of Cald-ey; Gil-tar Point, 
on the Pembrokeshire coast; perhaps Cald-er, in Midlothian ; 
Y Glyd-er, one of the spure of Snowdon; Brony-clyd-wr, on 
the Mer‘onethshire coast; Cold-arbor, so frequent on the 
tracks of the Roman roads; Cold-erham, above Addington 
in Kent; and, lastly, the personal name Cad-wala-der. This 
last name betrays itself to the ear as being a compound of 
the Cymric words cadw-gwyl-dwr, which have their equivalents 
in English, both in sound and sense, in “to heed—a vigil-tower.”” 
Cadwalader, in conjunction with its kindred names Cad-wallon, 
Cad-wal, and Cat-ualda, has already been referred by a dis- 
tinguished Celtic scholar to the Irish cath and flath in the 
sense of “battle’’ and “leader,” for its explanation. But 
this explanation will not cover such names as Cad-walch, Cad- 
vwlch, and Catu-vole-us, which, on the principle laid down in 
this paper, are clear enough. And, when we have in Kid- 
welly, with its strong sea-fortress, a name which can be 
explained, not by cath and flath, but rather by the Irish word 
coimheadth, “a look-out post,”” in combination with bhaoghatl, 
the older derivation of Cad-walader fares still worse; for 
this word coimheadh is, surely, the one that will explain the 
element Cad- in all the names. When, moreover, we find 
in Wales a number of Wal-ter, Der-walt, and Der-fel names, 
which, from their belonging to so many loftv stations, can 
mean nothing else than vigil-towers, the explanation offered 
here of Cadwalader is well supported. 

To conclude: It seems that the myths of heraldry are capable, 
with the help of history and geography, of being interpreted 
by a linguistic study of the nouns and proper names that 
have chanced to get imbedded in them. It seems also that 
the language of greatest helpfulness in the pursuit is the 
Irish. It will explain the motive of an English armorist of 
as late a time as the twelfth century. The atmosphere of 
the heralds’ office was, even in medieval times, heavily laden 
with British, nay, with Iberian, traditions. The lish 
heraldist blazoned on their arms the achievements of the 
Normans in the same spirit as the Irish shanachie two cen- 
turies previously belauded the achievements of the Fingalls 
and the Ostmen. The learning that existed in England at 
the late Saxon and early Norman times was largely that which, 
through Roman, British, and Anglican influences, had sur- 
vived of the homogeneous Jberian culture of the British Isiunds, 
Gaul, Belgium, and Switzerland in pre-Roman times. 

The reader will doubtless have missed in this letter the 
qualificatory turns of expression that are usual in disquisitions 
of this kind. They have been left out, not from a wish to be 
dogmatic, but in order to save the reader his time, and THE 
ACADEMY its space. If what is presented thus is sufficiently 
lucid and clear, then the reader, after giving its due of 
attention to the argument, will be able to decide without 
lose of time as to whether he will take it or leave it. 

Brisbane, Queensland, Davin Owen, 

March 6, 1910. 


Tr isi. 
PECULIARITIES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 

Siz,—Methinks (me thincan, A.S.) from what “A French 
Linguist ’’ says in his last letter, that he has failed to see 
the point in mine of the 2nd instant, viz., the futility of 
“entering a protest against the theory of that excellent 
authority, Bain’s Grammar,’’ because that authority states 
that me, in It is me, is a nominative—a fact well known to 
many English scholars. But as, apparently, “A French 
Linguist’ is unwilling also to accept Dr. Angus’ authority 
that “me is no form of I in It ts me, and has been regarded 
as an independent nominative,’”’ I trust that a few other 
instances where me is a nominative and no form of I may 
not “surprise” him too much; to wit, in the Duke of 
Gloucester’s Chronicle we have “...me him tolde”; “As 
me doth zut nou”? (still); the expression “him me hit bere- 
fode’’ (one bereaved him of it), which we meet with up to 
nearly the end of the thirteenth century (vide “Standard 
English”’ by T. L. Kingston Oliphant); and in Dan Michael 
of Northgate’s Sermon on Matthew xxiv., 43, “Me dolue 
(break into) his hous.” Me in these passages is a nominative. 
Dr. Latham, also, in his “History of the English Language, 
writes: “No one says that C'est mot is bad French and 
C'est je is good. . . . They (I and me) are not only two words 
but the names for two different ideas.’ Every one of the 
French quotations which “A French Linguist’’ submits in 
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support of moi being a nominative, goes to make it all the 
more incomprehensible that he should deem it s matter for 
surprise that Bain considers me a nominative in It is me. Be 
it remembered, however, that the expression It is me, being 
pure Anglo-Saxon (every word of it being so), has not come to 
us from the French, and that in reality its conversion (or 
perversion) “It is I’? is a hybrid between F rench idiom, which 
says C'est moi, and Latin scholasticism, which dictates that 
the substantive verb must have the same case after it as before 
it. It is I is a thing of no definite lineage (Earle’s “ Philology 
of the English Tongue’’). Despite the fact that it is deemed 
unscholarly for any educated person and even for schoolboys 
nowadays to say or write It is me, and “grammarians lof 
the smaller order) protest, schoolmasters (of the lower kind) 
prohibit and chastise’ (‘The Queen’s English,’’ by Dean 
Alford), it will always be natural to the English to say me 
or it’s me. “ Chassez le naturel et il rerient au yalop.” 

In reply to my querist’s desire to know how to account for 
“Ts it I?” in Matt. xxvi., 22, 25, and whether there is any 
trace of “It is me” or “Is it me?’ in the Bible, I beg to 
point out: 1st, That it is not the first time that scholars, who 
fail to see that me is a nominative in It is me, have unwarily 
resorted to those two texts and to that question (ride The 
English Churchman of January 28, 1864); 2nd, That, with 
all due consideration for all that has been written on this 
subject, I would recommend every student of the English 
language whilst he is examining those two texts to put side 
by side with them “It is I” (Matt. xiv., 27; Mark vi., 50; 
John vi., 20). I would also inform him that our pure mother 


tongue for “It is I"’ had it thus: “It am I” or “I it 
am” (Iz hit eom, A.S.). In Wyeliffe’s translations we have 
“T am,” “Ic hit am,” I am if, namely that which you see. 


It is I is, therefore, the abbreviation of It is I the Son of God. 
It is I, the I am, the living One, not a vision, not an imaginary 
being, but the true and real Jesus. “ Myself am” and “It’s 
myself that’s living’ also are to be found in the Welsh and 
Gaelic versions. 

Likewise, therefore, the Anglo-Saxon “Eom ic hyt?” “Am 
I it?”’ modernised into Is it I? in Matt. xxvi., is put for 
Is tt I, John? Is it I, Peter? ete. “Am I it’? (the one)?... 
“Ts it I, Judas?” With regard to Is it me? may I ask “A 
French Linguist’ why he wishes to confine one to the Bible 
for the finding of traces of Is it me? or It is me? He 
apparently is not aware that whenever we meet with, in 
any kind of literature, ancient or modern, sacred or secular, 
or when we ourselves give utterance to the emphatic form of 
Is it I? or It is I, namely Is it myself? or It is myself, 
“myself” being in the original two words, “me self,’ and 
“self”? a mere appendix which is often dropped; to wit, “I 
repent me,” “Sit you down,’’ ctc.—we are reading and saying 
all the time, Is it me? It is me in good pure English. 

_ The conclusion of the whole matter, I submit, is that It’s me 
is good English, and It’s I is a mistaken purism; but, as 
language is what custom makes it, It is I, though a hybrid, 
having crept in and having been adopted by scholars of very 
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Second String. By Anthony Hope. T. Nelson und Sons. 2s. 
net. 


VERSE 
The Rosary of Thomas Howitt Mason. Andrew Melrose. 1s. 6d. 
net. 
MUSIC 


Siz Songs: Music by Isidore Leo Pavia. 1. The Travelling Com- 
panion. 2. In Summer. Words by Alfred Douglas. 3. I 
have made a Garden of my Life. 4. Your Youth is Gold 
without Alloy. 5. I throw the Sword aside. 6. To a Young 
Soldier. Words by I. L. Pavia. Edwin Ashdown. 3s. net. 

Five Indian Songs. Collected by Anne C. Macleod (Lady Wilson). 
Accompaniments by Lucy Bridges. Paterson and Sons. 
2s. 6d. net. / 

There was a Lad was born in Kyle. Words by Robert Burne. 
Arranged by Arthur J. Curle. Paterson Aad Sona. 

Roses Red and Roses White. Words by William Black. Music 
by Alfred Stella. Paterson and Sons. 3d. 


PERIODICALS 
Putnam’s Magazine; Mind ; St. George’s Magazine; Revue Bleue; 
oes ren Dooekiee: hs Ue Ce ay of the Modern 
nguage Association ; Ann of the Board o ts 
of the Smithsonian Institution ;. Ti auore, ; ass a 
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DELICIOUS 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary OOFFEE. 


COFFEE. 


The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Ten years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he Itved at Olney was 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment , of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chatman, 


The Secretary ts Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
—— Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 





Fine Illustrated Edition of 
Oscar Wilde’s “The 


Picture of Dorian Gray” 


“« Buch man sees his own sing in 
Dorian Gray. What Dorian Gray's 
i knows. He 


2s. Gd. 


Price 


FURTHER, AN EDITION Price 5S. Ne. 


(Not Illustrated. Pages XII. & 352). 


Uniform in Style and Binding with Messrs. METHUEN’S 


Five SHILLING EDITION OF OscaR WILDE’s Works. 


TO BE HAD OF 
ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





Google 









STANLEY PAUL’S 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Now Published include— 
QUAKER ROBINS. By Wilfred L. Randell, 
TUMULT. 4 Wessex Romance. By Wil- 
kinson Sherren. A LADY OF FRANCE. 


An Absorbing Romance of Medieval Paris. 
By B. Symons. 









“*As refreshing as ‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’” 


EDWARD & | & MRS. HONEYBUN. 


By KATE HORN, Author of ‘Ships of Desire.” 6s. 
EARLY OPINIONS (Second Edition). 


** The story is charming, and since ‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden’ I have 
read nothing that has retreshed me more. ‘the surroundings and atmosphere 
are cleverly and beautifully suggested.”""—DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

‘There is some real fun in this book, which has a distinctly Acalthy atmo- 
sphere Gabrielle s stepfather is excellently done.”—EVENING STAN DARD. 

It is brimtul of humour, unfo: » bus irresistible, and one warms towards 
the gallant aristocrats who are ‘ down on their luck.’”—NORTUERN WHIG. 

Tie delightful and lover-like young ouuple. A very genial tale,"—THE 











“One would have to search Jong and travel far before running across two 
such happy, and we might add de! lightfal, mortals as the Edward and I of this 
sparkling and pleasant story. The story has a pure and refreshing effect upon 
the reader. A thoroughly enjoyable hook.”—ACADEMY. 

‘* We heartily recommend this particularly fresh and sparkling story, written — 
in spontaneous and cheerful style. The gaiety and humour will be enjoyed 
preryone, but Partlcolarty by anyone ill or depressed. It is light enough an 
bright — enoug! to cheer the grimmest invalid.,—CHURCH FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 

‘‘ Anthony Dyllington is steadily working his way to the front }j 
rank of novelists.”"—The Outlook. 


PRETTY BARBARA. ANTHONY DYLLINCTOM, 68. 


‘Second edition at press.) 
“An ingenious novel of the Ruritanian type, full of romantic Incident.”— 
THE ACADEMY. - 


KINDLY WRITE FOR A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOQUE TO 
STANLEY PAUL & CO., Olifford’s Inn, LONDON 
; (Publishers of the Lady's Realm). 


THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 




















| 











PRICE THREEPENCE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 






Inland, 15s. post free ; Foreign & Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 






This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
THE ACADEMY, 63, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS, W.C. 







To. 








Please send me the ACADEMY for the next 






months, I enclose remittance value 










Name 


Description 


























- THE 


Lanston Monotype 


Composing and Casting Machine 





is now to be found in the Com- 
posing Rooms of more than 


SIX HUNDRED European Printers. 











It is the best friend the General Printer can 
have on his premises. 


It isused by all the leading Book Printers. 
It is the only practical machine for Tables. 


It is as economical as its cheapest com- 
petitor for common work, and immeasur- 
ably superior for all higher grades. 

It maintains in all classes of Work the per-- 


fection of the highest quality of hand 
composition. 







For fall particulars, call at, or write to the offices of 


The LANSTON MONOTYPE CORPORATION, Ltd., 
43 and 43a, FETTER LANE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Works -REDHILL, SURREY 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


the Kev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 


THE ‘PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL, 


tudy of the Docirine : arces and its Significance. By the Rev. J. 8. JOHNSTON, ee 
ie Lord Bishop of Salisbary. With © a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PA ATRICK’ “8. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 64. 


LIFE AS SERYICE. 


Chapters on being Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
= meloeli boards, 2s. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8vo0, cloth boards, ls. 6d. 


THE, "PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE. PATRIARCHATE OF. JERUSALEM. 
By the Ven. ARCHDEACON » D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD ange OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised and Eolarwed. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 

TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. with Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 
With over 757 Compositions ‘Uestrating te work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12¢., and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s. mplete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND. LEGE NDS OF ASSYRIA AND iD BABYLONIA. By T. G. PINCHES, LLD., 


Edition, Re’ Demy 8vo, cloth 
Geen Dr. psa no pains to give us a real tie lar use, and it will no doubt take its as the 
z. Fine sda pa’ a iy ped popu! Place 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND. THE NEW TESTAMENT. (Manchester Ca 


thedral 
Canon of ‘ham and Professor of Divinity in the 
Univesity: of ot Drarkese, wellew of King’s College. Lai “Bmall post 8 te 0, cloth boards, 2s. 


ALCUIN 0 YORK. 


t Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D D., D.G.L., Bishop of Bristol, Illustrated. Small poss 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. font Lacuaree delivered in St. George's, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 80, cloth boards, 2s. = staat 


THE “HIGHER | CRITICISM © AND, THE Fe Dey re OF 1 THE | MONUMENTS. 


Lora’ sQeingraty pion Bi ean sain ignore ee igiee ticiem * pap pata eg it fe a book of 
interest and importance.” 


THE, ; ARCHEOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM ined Hg Rhind Levtares by 
come ying wetinee ofan ole pltsaliiconger ators et toay Belt Near Sh 


EGYPL AND WESTERN | ASIA INT THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 
reais 


ALL M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 1 
ite, else ionras ioe 
GvaRvian.—* In.a sumptuous volume of 470 pages Mears. aod Hall inform the lay reader of the more im additions which hayé ‘ 
been made to our knowledge of ities ooutes of the it few years. The book we have with the keenest in! 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 
By Profesor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. MCCLURE, Each volume 
contains Mape, coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 

Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
VolumeI. The Dawn of Civilization : Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s.; half. -moroseo, 48s. 
Volume If. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 258, ; half-morooco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C.—330 B.C. 25s. ; half-morocco, 50s. 


$.P.6.K. ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Sore aceaery Volume, ones Eight Volumes in all. A work of reference to the words in the 
English Taaneaser with a full secount of their Ori eaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting-of 6,110 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is Hinatrated by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 Wood gravitas ond 
Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 3gs.; half-bound, 428. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME seyarately, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-bound, 128. 


London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43, Queen Victoria Street, EC. Brighton: 129, North Street. 


Google 
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BNRY SOTHERAN & OO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 

BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 


140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 
Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 








IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
CARTOGRAPHERS IN THE HYDROGRAPHIC 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ADMIRALTY (17-25); 
2ND JUNE. 

The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be 
made on forms to be obtained, with particu- 
lars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 

] BESIDS#.— Furnished Residences, 

Ballater. Commanding lovely views and close 
golf course. Charmingly situate house, stabling, and 
two acres wooded grounds. Ten bed and dressing, bath 
room, three reception, servants’ bedrooms and other 
domestic accommodation. Rentabout £15 15s. per week, 

Secluded Residence in 3} acres beautiful grounds» 
14 mile station and golf links. Eleven bed, bath room: 
four reception, etc. Private spring water supply- 


Rent £17 178. per week. Inspected and recommended 
by Douglas Young & Co., 51, Coleman St., London, E.C, 


E T. BOTTOM & OCO., 
“i BOOKSELLERS, &c, 
32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 


AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 




















THE ACADEMY 


OOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
ard RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchansins any Saleable_ Books for others 
selected fram my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright 8t., Birmingham. Jane Austen’s Novels, 
coloured plates, 10 vols., 85s. net, for 21s, 
Solon’s Old English Porcelain, £2 12s. 6d., for 
35s. Harmsworth Atlas and Gazetteer, 63s., for 
35s. haga How to Become an Author, 5s., 
for 2s, 6d. 





YPEWRITING prompely and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1, words, 
Specimens and _ references. — Address Miss 
MEssER, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
biton. S.W. 


PNGIPNGING 











PAGONGPNGING ON GIN GIN GY 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LTD., 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 

Onl 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Branches (182, Kensington High Street, W. 
BOOKS FOR SALE. 

Romance of Fra Fiiippo Lippi, 5/6, pubd, 10/6 net. 
Jerningham’s Maxims of Marmaduke, 2/8, pubd. 5/-, 
Lady Bannerman, Carlyle’s First Love, Iilus., 5/9, pubd. 
10/6 net. Countess of Cardigan’s Recollections, Illus., 
5/-, pubd. 10/6 net. Loliee’s Gilded Beauties of Second 
Empire, Mlus., 7/6, pubd. 15/- net. Loufs Philip; 


and 
his Sister, portraits, 4/6, pubd. 10/6 net. 


orace 
Walpole’s Last Journals, 2 vols., 13/-, pubd. 25/- net. 
Butlin, F. M., Among the Danes, Illus. in Colour, 4/-, 
pubd. 7/6 net. H. Rider Haggard's Gardener's Year. 
New, 6,6, pubd. 12/6 net. Canon Liddon's Life and 
Letters, portraits, New, 6/6, pubd. 15/- net. Dewar’s 
Book of the Dry Fly, Ilus., New, 7/3, pubd. 15/- net. 
Rowe's South Devon, Illus. in Colour, New, 3/-, pubd. 
6/- net.  Snell’s North Devon, Illus. in Colour, New, 
3/-, pubd. 6/- net. Anthony Hope's Intrusions of Peggy 
New, 1/6, pubd. 6/-, A. & E. Castie’s Star Dreamer, 
New, 1/6, pubd.6s. Stephen Crane's Open Boat, New, 


1/9, pubd, 68. Ellen Glasgow's Wheel of Life, New, 
1/6, pubd. 6/-. _ Ellen Glasgow's Voice of the People, 
New, 1/9, pubd. 6/-. Violet Hunt’s White Rose of, 


wu 
Weary Teal, New, 1/6, pubd. 6/-. 


Allen Upward’s 
Secret. History of To-day. N 


ew. 1/9, pubd. 6/-. 








Copies of ‘‘ The Academy” 


containing the 
Messrs. 


z 
g 





W. Hi. 
can still be obtained, price 
6d. each, or 3s. the set of six. 


articles about 
Smith & Son 








PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





. THE SPHERE. 
t - 6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


° Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





7 





You can follow the new books 


by just getting the 
cs) APRIL 


BOOK MONTHLY 


which 


Besides all the ordinary news, it 
contains fresh literary articles and 


a fine series of illustrations. 





Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, 
‘..  _.Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


x 





is now ready, 6d. net. 


»y Google 




















Six Months .., 
Three Months 


Six Months ... 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. ~ 





*Che County Gentleman § Cand § Water” 
Contains articles by Experts on— _ 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOG BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDIN- 
INC, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. 
Twelve Months ... 


CANADA (Ordinary Issue). 
Twelve Months ... 


Three Months ... 





Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices : 
12. BURLEIGH. STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 












ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
Hi -8 0 (Ordinaty Fssue.) 
014 0 
o 7 0| Twelve Mosths ... £1 170 
Six Months 0 18 6 
Three Months 0 93 


The above rates include all 
Special Numbers, 


Hi 10 6 
O15 3 
079 
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Address : FELLING-ON-TYNE, AND PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.0O. 
OF EVERY BOOKSELLER OR _ DIRECT. . 
THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO’S Famous Edition of 


36 IBSEN’S WORKS. 36 





\Per vol. BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN BLUE AND GOLD. Per vol. 
THREE PLAYS IN EACH VOLUME, 
Crown 8vo. ‘Cloth, 8/6 per vol. Edited, with Introductions, by WILLIAM ARCHER. 





COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 
Vol, I.—* THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH,” ‘‘ THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY,” and ‘A 
3/6 DOLL’S HOUSE.” With portrait of the Author. 
oer Vol. I1.—* GHOSTS,” ‘*‘AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,” and “THE WILD DUCK.” 


Yo, W0l. 11l—‘‘ THE LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” “THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND,” 
: and “ THE PRETENDERS.” 


Vol, IV.—*‘ THE EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” 
Wol. V.—‘* ROSMERSHOLM,” '' THE LADY FROM THE SEA,” and “‘ HEDDA GABLER.” 
Vol. VI.—‘‘ PEER GYNT.” A Dramatic Poem. 




















Paper SEPARATE-PLAYS EDITIONS OF IBSEN. 

1/6 EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 

Cloth, ‘A DOLL’S HOUSE. AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 
2/6 GHOSTS. F PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 





THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH. THE WILD DUCK. 





ROSMERSHOLM. THE LADY FROM THE SEA. 


TOLSTOV’S WORKS AS PUBLISHED BY 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 


; Paternoster Square, London ; and Felling-on-Tyne. 
6 |= LIFE OF TOLSTOY. By J. C. Kenworthy. 255 pp., with Portraits and Ilustrations, 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2/6. Half-Polished Morocco, Gilt, Top, 5/- 











A Russian Proprietor The Physiology of War 

The Cossacks : What to Do? 

Ivan Ilyitch, and other Stories F ; The Long Exile, and other Stories 
2/6 The Invaders, and other Stories Sevastopol 

My Religion E The Kreutzer Sonata and Family 

Life Happiness 

My Confession The Kingdom of God is Within You 

‘Chlidhood, Boyhood, Youth t Impressions of Russia 

Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3/6 per Volume, 

3/6 Anna Karenina, 3/6 War and Peace, 2 vols., 3/6 per vol. 





BOOKLETS BY TOLSTOY. 


New Editions, Revised. Small 12mo, Cloth, with Embossed. Design on cor each containing 
Two Drawings by H. R. Millar. dn Box, price 2/- each. 






Where Love is, there God is also, and The Two ‘Pilgrims, and 
: The Godson If you spelen the Fire, ‘you aes Put 
2 What Men Live By, and it Ou 
hod What shall it Profit a Man? The Three Parables, and 
Master and Man: a Story ; Ivan the Fool 





Crown 8v0, Bownd in Cream Antique Boards and Ribbon, with Gilt Lettering, 1|- each, 












Where Love is, there God is also If you Neglect the Fire, You Don’t Put it Out 
The Two Pilgrims What shall it Profit a Man % 

1 / = What Men Live By Tolstoy as Preacher; His Treatment of the 
The Godson Gospels 

Crown 8vo. Paper Covers. 
The Kreutzer Sonata Family Happiness 
‘The Kingdom.of God The Christian Teaching (fds) 
1) Master and Man 





THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE) AND FELLING-ON-TYNE. 
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‘Printed fot the Proprietors, THs WiLéfory Pané, Lrp. 


“AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY, By M. JOURDAIN. Feap. 8vo, 
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SONNETS. sy Lorp ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” cap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
' - hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First ‘Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 


Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 


of the sonnet-writer's art.” 
The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douelas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifiuous banality: Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland's note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 

everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language ts understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 
-« Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
i | ated Sere hte Lac aac seta Pot ounpcaormP apr sang 
és ‘sweet sorrow’ indetd as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
cepa Peeters of he RM pemnrons AP : 
e F The SATURDAY. REVIEW says: 
4 The § Sonisets of Lord Aifred Dongias weed littie by way of appreciation, 
by. way of criticions. There is no man Heing able to produce a book of sonnets quite 
less in their grace and music.” 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 
“ The ‘Sonnets.’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit, They have 
pl eto adr balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential 
. As an example one might quote almost any one of the ninsteen 








IN: PREPARATION 


LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Feap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection ‘of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d net. a 





buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fceap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. Byes 2s. 6d, net. 





THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 


Lincolo’s Inn Field, W. ‘LOYa & MALcousox, L¥D., Dane BStaest, High Holhora, W-C. 
red Published et wn Trades Inn ae W.C. ie 


Google 







WERS/Tp 
THe ACADEMY, 


5 a No Budget for the Lords 


WITH WHICH ARE INCORPORATED LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH REVIEW 


Edited by LORD ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS 


No. 1981 APRIL 23, 1910 Prick THREEPENCE 


Registered as a Ne 








New Publications of WILLIAM RIDER & SON, Ltd. 


THE TAROT OF For the use of Initiates. By Parus. Crown 8vo, 384 pp. Cloth gilt, gilt tops. Six shillings 
THE BOHEMIANS §=«t. Fully illustrated. New edition revised, with Introduction by ArTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 


An Exquisitely Drawn From New and Original designs by PAMELA COLEMAN SMITH, This is without question the finest 
and Fully Coloured and most artistic pack that has ever been produced. Price Six Shillings net. Post free. 


PACK OF 78 Se tra wonderful ack tlie nat hee 7 we tess seen noes he cays phen:¢ Gringonneur illuminated three 
TAROT CARDS Phe te aie eee fe of France, 8 the Fens ARTHUR Macuan i in 7.P.'s Weekly, 
(Size 43 in. x 23 in.) “A wonderful and beautiful pack."—Daiy Mail. 


‘ THE KEY TO Giving the history of the Tarot Cards, their allegorical meaning and the methods of divination for 
which they are adapted. By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. Royal 32mo, cloth gilt, 2s. net. Essential to 
-_THE TAR ce) T the interpretation of the Tarot Cards. The Cards and Key will be supplied for 8s. post free, in neat box, 
. Send for Spring Catalogue with Samples and Prospectus of Tarot Cards to— 
WILLIAM RIDER & SON, LTD., 164, ALDERSGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





Gay & Hancock's Announcements. 





ere POCOCK (ROGER) Founder of the Legton of Frontiersmen. 
task vl CURLY: A TALE OF THE ARIZONA. 
sal ane FLETCHER (J. S.) . 
— 8v0, WHEN CHARLES I. WAS KING. 
oth extra, 
with attractive WIGGIN (K. D.,) and Others. 
sbicida THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 
MEXICO. N@ARLY prey WHEELER aati net. 
A New Guide Book to the Mexican THE DIARY OF A FAITH. 
Republic. LESS HUSBAND. 
By T. PHILIP TERRY. . NEARLY _ READY. Price 4/6 net. 
824 pages. 26 Maps and Plans, 12/= net. NEW spacer COMMON- 
Mace Tis kane Fi eueeny peek races And What Life Means to Me. 
gives comnts aeea about all the mining industries which ®_* This volume contains an sine autobiography, with recent 
are now on the boom. ; portrait. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Ir appears to be generally assumed and taken for granted 
that the House of Lords is going to allow the Budget 
For some extraordinary reason not a 














to become law. 
single statesman and not a single newspaper has so much 
as suggested the possibility of the Lords once more 
exercising their constitutional right to reject a measure 
which they believe to be inimical to the interests of the 
country, and which they know to be unacceptable to the 
majority of the electorate. When the Lords refused to 
pass the Budget of 1909 they did so in the belief that they 
were interpreting the sense and giving expression to the 
They referred the 
Budget to the opinion of the constituencies of England, 
Ireland, Wales, and Scotland; and a General Election 
The result was that by a 
majority of about fifty seats the electorate endorsed the 
opinion of the Lords, and expressed their disapproval of 


wishes of the community at large. 


took place on this issue. 


revolution by Budget. The real majority against the 
Budget in the present House of Commons is, as every- 
body knows, and nobody, not even Mr. Lloyd George or 
Mr. Ure, could attempt to deny, at least fifty. That is, 


of course, if everyone voted according to his conviction. 


When we say conviction, we do not mean private con- | 


It is not 
open to dispute that the whole Conservative and Unionist 


victions, but open and avowed convictions. 


party is opposed to the Budget. Nor is it open to dispute 


that the whole of the Irish party, both Redmondites and | 
| @ right, but a sacred, sworn duty to vote according to 


O’Brienites, are opposed to the Budget. And this com- 
bination gives a clear majority of at least fifty over the 
supporters of the Budget comprised in the Radical and 
Labour parties combined. Yet in the face of these obvious 
‘and undisputed facts not a single member of Parliament, 
not a single peer and not a single newspaper has ventured 
to point out that it is the plain duty of the House of Lords 


once more to reject this abominable and iniquitous 
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measure. Hundreds of thousands of people are to be 
ruined and to be brought to beggary and starvation, and 
hundreds of thousands more are to be precluded from 
obtaining any chance of employment, simply because the 
Radical party has shamelessly and openly bribed the 
followers of Mr. Redmond to vote against their convic- 
tions and the expressed intention of the electors who 
returned them to Parliament. This ludicrous and yet 
tragic state of affairs has been brought about simply and 
solely in consequence of the persistent determination of 
all our politicians, Lords and Commons alike, to look 
upon politics as a game with certain fixed and definite 
rules. The plain facts are that politics are not a game, 
and that politicians are bound by no rules, save those of 
common sense and common honesty. The people of this 
country have returned to Parliament a large, or, at any 
rate, an ample majority against the Budget, and all the 
bargaining and huckstering in the world between greedy 
officeseekers and desperate hangers-on to positions 
obtained under palpably false pretences cannot alter these 
facts. The House of Lords is composed of a body of 
persons who are notoriously and admittedly on the whole 
honourable and high-minded gentlemen. Each member 
of the House of Lords is individually absolutely free to 


vote exactly as he likes on any measure that is submitted 


| to his House, and if Lord Lansdowne has not got the 


common pluck and the common honesty to advise their 
lordships of the Unionist party to vote according to his 
and their convictions, and the convictions of the majority 
of the British people, it is high time that he was sent 
about his business and someone else was put in his place. 
There is a perfect mania nowadays in politics for leaders 
It seems to be forgotten that some 


by British arms on land and sea have been won 
by scornful contempt of cowardly and ignoble orders. 
Time and time again there have been regiments and bat- 
talions and fleets and ships’ crews which have deliberately 
refused to hear the order to retreat or to cease fire. Let 
the peers of England, Scotland, and Ireland remember 
that they are men, each possessing a certain right which 
Let them 
remember that they are not a flock of sheep or a pack 
of terrorised slaves to be driven hither and thither at the 
crack of the master’s whip; but free men, with not only 


is indestructible save by his own surrender. 


their own consciences for the good of the country at large, 
absolutely regardless of their own comfort and their own 
convenience. 
the duty, of the Aristocracy to protect and defend the 
poor, and there ought surely to be enough left of the 


It has ever been the privilege, as well as 


leaven of the old aristocratic spirit in the present House 
of Lords, for all its recent imported brewers and bakers 
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and candlestick makers, to enable a sufftcient number of 
its members to stand up for their own rights and the 
rights of the people. For our part, even if the electorate 
at the last election had returned to Parliament a bona 
fide majority in favour of the little Welsh attorney’s 
Budget, we should still have maintained that it was the 
duty of the House of Lords to throw it out again. But 
we are quite aware that in these degenerate days the mere 
idea of anything like resistance to that ridiculous bogey, 
“the will of the people,” is sufficient to bring on a fit of 
hysterical fear in the minds of our so-called statesmen. 
If “the will of the people” chooses to declare to-morrow 
in favour of the execution on the scaffcld of the King 
and the whole of the Royal Family, the suppression hy 
force of the Christian religion and the subsequent disband- 
ment of the naval and military forces, we suppose that 


’ 


“the will of the people” must prevail. 
all this, the present Budget does not even represent “the 
will of the people,” but merely the will of a corrupt and 
dishonest body of men, and the want of will and the 
want of pluck of Lord Lansdowne, and the rest of the 
peers who are content to take their cue from the beauti- 
ful and blameless Rosebery, whose recent invitation to 
the Unionist party to cast aside the main plank of its con- 
structive policy in an effort to “defend the Constitution ” 
is a perfect measure of his intellectual capacity and 


political foresight. 





A person who describes himself as “ the Director of the 
Poetry Recital Society ” has been writing to the press with 
respect to a proposed bibliography of contemporary poetry. 
“This is desired,” says the Director, “by our members and 
readers who want to know concisely what is being done ‘n 
modern verse.” We can oblige “our readers and mem- 
bers” with the information they seek without in the least 
troubling ourselves about bibliography. Concisely, and 
in a nutshell, absolutely nothing is being done that may 
be considered to require the attention of the bibliographer— 
at any rate in a large sense. The bibliography of English 
poetry is just about as complete and just as easy of refer- 
ence as any other section of the bibliographic records. 
What the members and readers of the Poetry Recital 
Society would appear to be set upon is the bibliography of 
the merest minor verse which has really no claim to be 
catalogued. 
certain members of the society to find their names listed 
and their “ works ” duly set forward, with dates of editions, 
and so forth, in a record which will be stiffened with the 
great names. The inflation and be-puffing and be-adver- 
tising of nonentity is obviously a noble line of business. 
Already the Poetry Recital Society has been the means 
of inflicting upon the readers of such eminent literary jour- 
nals as the Daily Mirror and the Datly Chronicle names 
which, in the ordinary course of literary affairs, would 
have remained in the dark, unfathomed caves of oblivion. 
Up to the time of writing neither the Poetry Recital] Society 
nor the Poets’ Club has managed to provide us with a 
poet, or even a passable verse-monger of whom we have 
not before heard. Both these organisations flourish on 
the vanity of mediocrity. No person possessed of a proper 
feeling for high poetry could possibly have traffic with 
either of them. After all is said, it is poetry which is the 
thing. In effect the Poetry Recital Society and the Poets’ 
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But setting aside | 


No doubt it will be extremely soothing to |; 





, tion of verse. 


! continue to tread the poetical ways delicately. 





Club exist for the purpose of convincing the brainless 
that England is full of singing birds, not to say down- 
trodden, inglorious Miltons. In point of fact we have 
not a dozen poets worth the name in the. Empire. Poets’ 
descendants may be very fond of dinner, but they are not 
poets. Membership of the Poets’ Club, and-even the pos- 
session of the gold medal of that august and prettily dressed 
body, does not mean that the member or possessor is a 
poet. : 


We do not wish to be too hard upon the large number 
of persons who are afflicted with the desire to write verse. 
Taking them in the lump, they are worthy and decent 
citizens, and one is justified in assuming that they do in 
some measure assist proper poetry, even if only to the 
extent of perusing it for the purposes of skilful occasional 
appropriation. At the British Museum there are thou- 
sands of slight, slim, hopeless volumes of minor verse 
which nobody reads and which are mere cumberers of 
British Museum space. Out of them, however, we would 
guarantee to cull a good deal of the thought, and the 
illimitable trappings of the wardrobe of the established 
English poets. We are not suggesting plagiarism, inas- 
much as plagiarism is not a word for the drawing-room. 
The minor poet prefers “derivation.” He is derived and 
unashamed; and if you say in print that he is derived 
from Tennyson or Swinburne, or even from Mrs. Wilcox, 
his cup of happiness runs over. Obviously it is difficult 
to derive one’s verse without reading the author, or parts 
of the uuthor, from whom one desires to derive. Hence 
as we say the minor poets admire poetry by reading it. 
There is a higher service for minor poets, however, 
namely and to wit, the total abstention from the publica- 
When the Poetry Recital Society and the 
Poets’ Club resolve that any member discovered in so 
much as an attempt to publish a volume of verse at his or 
her own expense, shall be immediately ejected from com. 
munion in the society or club, so soon will English poetry 


’ begin to be properly served by these organisations. Mean- 


while our private thoughts about them lie too deep 
for tears. 


We note with new satisfaction that the Athenaum and 
the Saturday Review and the Outlook and the Spectatur 
That is 
to say, five weeks out of six they appear without the harm- 
less, necessary good poem, which is so difficult to obtain. 
We do not complain, because we believe that the editors of 
these journals are doing their best, and, as is well known, 
angels cannot do more. We consider that the new régime 
is infinitely to be preferred to the old. If we were 
malicious people, or of a commercial cast of mind, We 
should rejoice when our contemporaries published bad 
verse. Our joy, however, is over their repentance. Let 
them go on and prosper. Our only stubborn and refrac: 
tory pupil would appear to be the Vation. In his issue 
for April 16 Mr. Massingham prints at the foot of a letter 
on “Mr. John Burns and Counter-Attractions,” and under 
the boldly displayed heading of “ Poetry,” twelve rhymet 
lines, ten of which we quote : — 


Everything that I can see 

Has been woven out of me. 

I have sown the stars, and threw 
Clouds of morning and of eve 

Up into the vacant blue. 
Everything that I perceive, 

Sun and sea and mountain high, 
All are moulded by my eye; 
Closing which, what should I find! 
Darkness, and a little wind. 


The author of these lines should see an oculist at once. 
“ Darkness and a little wind” would make an admirable 
motto for the Watton. 
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The XYew Age, for its part, has lately speculated on 
eleven lines. Here are nine of them :— 


Under the moon, on a night of June, 
I played in the desert on my bassoon: 


It was most marvellous to play: 

In the lonely desert, under the moon, 

While a lion sang to the deep bassoon: 

And louder I played, with a touch of iron; 

For I was desolate and grim, 

And my heart was one with the heart of the lion, 
Tuned by the holy Seraphim. 


Which is evidently intended as a little compliment to the 
stout, red-faced, bulgy-cheeked gentlemen who blow on the 
hujah in provincial menageries. Another New Age poet 
of the name of Vincent O’Sullivan assures that : — 


A red moon slides above the dune 
And wild geese fly across the moon. 


It is heart-breaking to reflect that only little children in 
Board schools spell “moon” “m-u-n-e.” 


All the way from Chicago there comes to us the follow- 
ing sublime stanza by a novelist who does not agree with 
his critics :— 


There may be small excuse for it, 
You may have little use for it, 
And curl your super-story lip in supercilious way ; 
You may regard it banefully, 
And pass it up disdainfully, 
But when it gets the money wotinel have you to say? 


Such is the depravity of human nature. We will warrant 
that these lines go the rounds for all they are worth. 
Vanity Fair has started the ball. 


The current issue of the British Weekly is headed up 
terribly :— 
“Suicide. By W. Robertson Nicoll.” 


We have no doubt in the world that the hearts of the 
guileless leapt up when they beheld this print. For our- 
selves we knew better; the rev. knight knows better. But 
his article on suicide is full of gems. For example :— 


The subject of suicide is dark and gloomy. 

It is much to be feared that suicide is increasing. 

The overstrain of the present day often prompts a 
recourse to relief in the form of stimulants and nar- 
cotics. 

Ex-convicts will tell you that wherever they go they 
are met with the story of their transgression and 
punishment. 

The young can hardly ensure themselves against 
suicide more safely than by resolving to have no 
secrets in their lives. 

We have no right so to overwork ourselves as to 
endanger the balance of the mind. 

There are, it is to be feared, multitudes who live 
with the sword hanging over their heads, who are 
afraid to open their letters or their newspapers. 


Tilly-fally, Rev. Sir Robertson! On page 69 of this same 
British Weekly we read :— 


No paper in the country has improved more steadily 
than the Nation. It now contains a series of articles 
worthy to be compared with any in the palmy days 
of the sixpenny weeklies. In fact, the palmy day 
thas come back to Mr. Massingham’s paper. 


Ut is to be feared that it is this kind of paragraph which 
makes multitudes afraid to open their newspapers. Well 
might the genial Shorter ejaculate in the Sphere, “The 
grocer is very much in evidence in literature just now.” 
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SONG 


As though the year could come to Spring 
Bleak, joyless—in the barren world 

No hint of beauty blossoming, 

Save for one matchless flower unfurled 
Deep in a wistful place apart— 

So wert thou to my heart! 


As though the day had dimmed and passed 
And sky and land and sea afar 

Were utter dark, until, at last 

Suddenly looked a perfect star 
_ And made a glory in the night— 

8o wert thou to my sight! 


If there should dawn no other Springs, 
If dark should brood unbrokenly, 

My Star, my Flower, my Memory, 
How could I sorrow for these things, 
Seeing thou hast put on for me 
Thine immortality? 





TREES IN GREEK AND LATIN 
: LITERATURE 


A SPECIAL significance attaches to trees in mythology as 
being the reputed parents of the human race, though to 
what extent Tree-worship depends on this belief it is hard 
to decide. That such a belief actually existed, however, 
is beyond doubt, for it is @ characteristic feature in the 
lore of many countries. The Homeric phrase—dmo Spvis 4 
do wérpys elva.—was an old and proverbial form of speech to 
indicate a rude and simple race; and the sentiment is 
re-echoed in the Anthology, where pride of place is 
assigned to the oak. 


“ Spare the parent of acorns, good wood-cutter, spare ; 
Let the time-honoured Fir feel the weight of your 
stroke, 

The many-stalk’d Thorn, or Acanthus, worn bare, 
Pine, Arbutus, Ilex—but touch not the Oak. 
Far hence be your axe, for our grandams have sung 
How the Oaks are the mothers from whom we are 

sprung.” 


From the ash and the elm, again, Odin and his brothers 
were reputed to have made the first man and the first 
woman, naming them Ask and Embla respectively; and a 
parallel to this is to be found in Hesiod, who says that 
the Brazen race was the offspring of ash trees—éx peArav. 
Influenced probably by the fact that the country round 
the Tiber was at an early period covered with forests in 
which existed a nomad race, with primitive and uncivilised 
habits, Virgil, in his line, 

“ Gensque virum truncis et duro robore nata,” 


makes primitive man the descendant of the oak; and 


Juvenal’s : 
. “homines rupto robore nati” 


is but a reflection of the same idea. 
It is interesting to conjecture by what processes man in 


39° 





his primal state passed from a belief in himself as a con- 
troller of nature to a recognition, however dim, of higher 
powers around him, whose aid it was necessary to invoke. 
It is true we find it difficult to 


“Think as they thought 
The tribes who then roam’d on Earth's breast, 
Her vigorous, primitive sons.” 


but, nevertheless, we may well believe 


“That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not.” 


Man was fascinated by the freshness of the early world, by 
the mystery of the unknown; and to his untutored mind, 
semblance was invested with sufficient power to produce the 
reality he desired. Such a belief heralds the dawn of 
symbolic magic in its various manifestations. Among the 
Australian natives, it takes the form of the bull-roarer, 
which is endowed with all manner of mysterious influences. 
Thus, it is a potent spell in causing rain to fall upon a 
thirsty land, for its roaring “represents the muttering of 
thunder, and thunder is the voice of Daramulun calling 
upon the rain to fall.” The existence among the Romans 
of a similar association of semblance and reality is shown 
by the practice described by Virgil, of hanging hollow 
heads, in the likeness of Bacchus, from some high tree in 
a vineyard, in the belief that all places looked upon by 
the god would be marked by exceptional fertility. 


“Et te, Bacche, vocant per carmina laeta, tibique 
Oscilla ex alta suspendunt mollia pinu, 
Hine omnis largo pubescit vinea fetu, 
Complentur vallesque caveae saltus que profundi 
Et quocunque deus circum caput egit honestum.” 


From this superstition, it is a far cry to the animism 
which attributes consciousness to all natural objects pos- 
sessing life or force. Such an animism, however, charac- 
terises the childhood of the world, when man, a prey to 
blank misgivings, moves about in worlds not realised. 
He hears “the wind murmuring in the damp copses,” and 
takes it for “the heavy breathing of some hidden thing, 
betrayed by sleep.” 

Everything that is strange and eerie he peoples with 
quaint denizens, with imps and elves. A forest fills his 
mind with awe, for it is Sadvuy dvarrpody, full of the 
presence of spirits—spirits that will go 


“Through bog, through brush, through brake, through 
brier, 
Sometime a horse—sometime a hound, 
A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn.” 


Developed thus far, man has learnt to make distinctions, 
for example, between useful and harmful fruits, between 
benignant and hostile spirits; and he recognises the sway 
which each wields. To take an instance: a tree; hitherto & 
bearer of good fruit, suddenly becomes barren. Clearly, 
the good spirit, resident in that tree, has been in some 
way offended, and needs to be propitiated, or, when fami- 
liarity has bred a certain degree of contempt for the 
glamour of spirit dominion, even coerced into resuming its 
wonted functions. 
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Here, then, symbolic magic has for man largely dis- 
appeared, and in its place grows up a faith in 


“The power, the beauty, and the majesty 
That had their haunts in dale. or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring.” 


Very close to this was the spirit in which the Greeks 
regarded trees. In Mrs. Browning’s words: 


“A tree’s mere firewood, unless humanised— 
Which well the Greeks knew when they stirred its bark 
With close-pressed bosoms of subsiding nymphs, 
And made the forest rivers garrulous 
With babble of gods.” 


One expression of this opinion is to be found in the 
prominent place in Greek mythology occupied by the 
Dryads, or wood nymphs, also called Hamadryads, from 
their living and perishing with their peculiar tree. 


“For, when the wind 
Blows keenly, the oak sends forth a creaking sound, 
Distinctly heard from far—a doleful note! 
As if (so Grecian shepherds would have deemed) 
The Hamadryad, pent within, bewailed 
Some bitter wrong.” 
So, too, Circe’s handmaidens were sprung from fountains 
and groves and sacred rivers, 
yiyvovra: & dpa rai 7’ & re xpyvéwy dxdt ddodww 
& 0 icpav roraper, 


and Proteus possesses the power of changing himself into 
a lofty leaved tree. : 


ytyvero 8 typov tdup nau Sévdpeov iuréerov. 


The Greeks were a people of keen ssthetic temperament 
and fertile imagination ; and in the beauties of Nature they 
experienced a thrill of delight. Their country was bent 
and shivered by internal convulsions; it was a land of 
mountains and small valleys, swept by biting winds. 
There was exhibited in all its fulness the “ various action 
of trees, rooting themselves in inhospitable rocks, stoop- 
ing to look into ravines, hiding from the search of glacier 
winds, climbing hand in hand among the difficult slopes, 
and gliding in grave procession over the heavenward 
ridges.” The artistic spirit of the Greeks was stimulated 
by the spectacle of those “green-robed senators of mighty 
woods,” stately, majestic, and unmoved throughout the 
seasons of the changing year. They saw them sometimes 
mute, sometimes quickened by the passing breeze into a 
speech which rose and fell in a natural cadence; and with 
& graceful fancy, thought of them as inhabited by a deity 
when the swell of wind rustled the leaves. Though lack- 
ing that acute observation of Nature which leads a keen 
student like Mr. Thomas Hardy to discriminate between 
the voices of trees, poets in general attribute to trees all 
manner of sensibilities. It is a pretty figure in which 
Virgil refers to the 


“argutum nemus pinosque loquentes,” 
while to Orpheus was the power given 


“ auritas fidibus canoris 
ducere quercus.” 


To the powers of speech and hearing is added the 
capacity to feel pain, indignation, or compassion. The 
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poplar avers she suffers pain when lopped, and imprecates 
Apollo’s dire penalties on all who injure her. 

The trees on the grave of Protesilaus were reported to 
shed their dry foliage, indignant at the sight of the walls 
of Troy. 


“A knot of spiry trees for ages grew 
From out his tomb, 
And ever, when such stature they had gained 
That Ilium’s walls were subject to their view, 
The trees’ tall summits withered at the sight, 
A constant interchange of growth and blight.” 


And Pliny testifies to the same belief. “Sunt hodie ex 
adverso Iliensium urbe, in Protesilai sepulchro, arbores, 
quae omnibus aevis, cum in tantum crevere ut Ilium 
adspiciant, inarescunt, rursusque adolescunt.” 

The very rocks and oaks, onoe so obedient to. Orpheus’ 
melodious strains, joined in the general lamentation at his 
death, while laurels and tamarisks gave evidence of their 
pity for the suffering of Gallus. 


“Tilum etiam lauri, etiam flevere myricae.” 
Again— ' 
“In the perpetual round of strange 


Mysterious change, 
From birth to death, from death to birth,” 


from the opening of the year, from that warm morn 


“When winter 
Creeps aged from the earth, and spring’s first breath 
Blows soft from the moist hills,” 


down to its close, when 


“Rura gelu tum claudit hiems,” 
and the woods— 


“ Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang,” 
“nee jam sustinent onus 
laborantes,” 


the Greeks saw a representation of the life of man. The 
old myth of Demeter mourning for her lost Persephone is 
an indication of the belief that the fall of the leaves was a 
death, to be followed by a new birth in the spring time, 
when the ground was filled with life anew. “There is 
nought among men,” sang a poet of old, “that remains 
firmly fixed for ever, and none has this so well expressed 
as he of Chios.” Famous is the Homeric proverb which 
compares the race of men to the race of leaves. 


“oin wep pudAAwy yeveq, Toin 82 Ku dvdpav 
pvrda ra pév 7 dvepos xapddis xée, dAdo dé 6 Ay 
THAC6uca Pie, Eapos F ereyfyverat opy 
ibs dvdpav yeven 9 pev pve 7 8 dzrodrye.” 

“Some leaves the wind sheds upon the ground, but the 
wood produces others, and these grow up in the season of 
spring. Such is the generation of man; one produces, 
another comes to an end.” 

The beauties of nature made a vivid appeal to the appre- 
cjative spirit of the Greeks. Perhaps the Odyssey contains 
no prettier simile than that where Odysseus compares 
Nausicaa to a young palm shoot. : 


AnAw 54 more Toiov "ArdAAwvos Tapa Bond 
oivixos véov épvos dvepxdpevov évdnoa. 


_ Spring has for the Greeks a special charm, a charm which 
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is well expressed in the following lines in the Anthology 
beginning :— 


Taia 8 yia ve’ ab yAoepiy eoraparo zoinv. 


“The purple hour of youthful spring has smiled, and 
the earth has decked her young limbs again with the green 
grass. Buds press to life, rejoicing in their birth, and the 
laughing meads drink in the tender dew.” 

Though more prosaic, and not, perhaps, so sensitive to 
the wonders of nature as the Greeks, the Romans are not 
far inferior in their appreciation of her effects. Their 
literature has many touches which illustrate this; for 
example, Horace’s magic lines, describing the whisper of 
spring’s first breath among the leaves :— 


“ Mobilibus veris inhorruit 
Adventus foliis”; 


and Virgil’s vision of a spring in the morning of the 
world : — 


“ Avia tum resonant avibus virgulta canoris, 
Parturit almus ager, zephyri que tepentibus auris 
Laxant arva sinus ; superat tener omnibus humor. 
(Pampinus) trudit gemmas et frondes explicat omnes. 
Non alios prima crescentis origine mundi 
Illuxisse dies aliumve habuisse tenorem 
Crediderim ; ver illud erat; ver magnus agebat 
Orbis.” 


Shakespeare was strictly true to nature when he spoke of 
the willow growing “aslant a brook, 


That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream ; ” 
but truer still is Virgil’s felicitous 
“glauca canentia fronde salicta,” 
“the willow silvering o’er with grey-green leaf.” 


Greeks and Romans alike wax eloquent over the value 
of trees that bower man from the summer sun with shade. 
It is a fine description of the oak Which occurs in the 
Anthology :— 


“Yo hanging branches of the wide-spreading oak, a re- 
treat of loftiest shade for those who shun the summer’s 
heat, with foliage full, more close than tiling. the haunt of 
wood doves; ” and again :— 

“Fair are the laurels, fair the stream bubbling forth 
under the tree roots; shady far and wide is the 
thick wood, trembling beneath the zephyrs. To wayfarers 
there is a defence against thirst and toil and the heat of 
the sun.” 

Virgil dwells rapturously on the delights of a shady, 
secluded retreat, where 


“Tall trees over reach to keep us in, 
Breaking the sunbeams into emerald shafts.” 


Fine is the picture he draws of a tree, descriptive of its 
stability and spreading shade: — 


“ Aesculus in primis, quae, quantum vertice ad auras 
Aetherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit. 
Ergo non hiemes illam, non flabra, neque imbres 
Convellunt ; immota manet, multosque nepotes 
Multa virum voloens durando saecula vincit. 
Tum fortis late ramos et brachia tendens 
Huc illuc, media ipsa ingentem sustinet umbram.” 


Beautiful, too, is his description of an Elysium :— 


“OQ! qui me gelidis in vallibus Haemi 
Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra.”’ 


_ From the animism which attributed consciousness to all 
things possessing life, it is an easy transition to the belief 
that human beings were changed into trees—a favourite 
theme with poets. Daphne, the beloved of Apollo, but 
averse to his suit, when followed by him, prayed to Zeus 
for help. - Her prayer was heard, for at the moment when 
the god was about to clasp her in his arms, her feet took 
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root in the earth, her arms became branches, and instead 
of the nymph, Apollo embraced a laurel, which was thence- 
forth sacred to him. Baucis and Philemon, for their hos- 
pitality spared from the destruction in which their 
churlish neighbours were involved, were for long the 
guardians of Zeus’ temple, and in their old age were 
transformed into two majestic trees, which flourished 
throughout the centuries. The “young cypress, tall and 
dark and straight,” recalls the tale of Cyparissus, who 
died of grief for the stag which he had killed. 

The “water-nurtured poplar”—Virgil’s “populus in 
fluviis”—has its place in mythology. The referencé in 
“Tum Phaethontiadas musco circumdat amarae Corticis” 
is to the three sisters of Phaethon, who, mourning for their 
brother, hurled by Zeus into the Eridanus, were trans- 
formed into poplars growing by the river side. Evelyn 
mentions the abundant growth of poplars in his day by 
that river, but with cold philosophy adduces the fact as 
giving argument to the fiction of the sad sisters’ meta- 
morphosis. 

The value of the oak in all its aspects has been recog- 
nised throughout the ages. There was a time when men 
lived solely on the fruit of trees, and especially on acorns, 
until Ceres introduced corn as their diet. Thus it was that 
at the festival in Ceres’ honour, the husbandman wore an 
oak wreath, 


“torta redimitus tempora quercu,” 


to remind him of his debt of gratitude to the goddess. 
The Twelve Tables—Rome’s ancient code of law—had a 
special passage enjoining the gathering of acorns, though 
fallen on another’s land. The reference 


“habitae Graiis oracula quercus ” 


reminds us of the esteem in which the oak was held for 
purposes of divination. From Homeric times, the fame 
of Dodona as a place of oracles was widespread. 


“ov 8 és Awduvyv dato Bypevat, Odpa Oeoto 
éx Spvds tyixdporo Avés BovAiy éraxovcat.” 


There Zeus was reputed to abide in one of a brotherhood 
of venerable oaks, and the sigh of the wind in the leaves 
and branches was considered the oracular response of the 
god. Virgil’s allusion to the “ Chaoniae columbae” carries 
us back to the time when men were superseded as inter- 
preters of the responses by women, known as_reAciades, 
or doves, for doves were said to have conveyed to Dodona 
the command to found an oracle there. 

It is with a feeling akin to regret that one turns from 
these mythological records and primitive beliefs to the 
uninspiring commercialism of later ages, so hostile to the 
poetry in life. Truly : 


“The days were brief 
Whereof the poets talk 
When that which breathes within the leaf 
Could slip its bark and walk.” 


We know what fate that “awful rainbow, once in heaven” 
has suffered at the hands of cold philosophy. 


“We know her woof, her texture; 
She is writ in the dull catalogue of common things.” 


It is not otherwise with these old world tree beliefs. 
Philosophy has clipped the angel’s wings; unbelief and 
scepticism have worked their deadly work. Modern civi- 
lisation, indeed, still clings to the Christmas and the May- 
Day celebrations, once fraught with such import and 
mystical significance; but the old spirit is gone, and the 
motive for their performance is forgotten. 


“The fair humanities of old religion 
All have vanished. 
They live no tonger in the faith of reason.” 
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HERRICK 


Robert Herrick: A Biographical and Critical Study. By 
F. W. Moorman. (John Lane. 12s. 6d.) 


Patient and minute examination has not enabled Mr. 
Moorman to add another chapter to the story of Her. 
rick’s life; but he has given us an interesting critical 
study of Herrick’s poems. It was hardly worth while, 
however, to include the old Norse Eiriks-Mal—a dirge of 
Eric Bloodaxe—on the ground that that person was the 
first English Eric of whom historic legend tells us! Robert 
Herrick was born in 1591, midway between the early 
school of English lyrists and the later school of Caroline 
poets. His father, Nicholas Herrick, a prosperous gold- 
smith, died early in the November of 1592, and soon after- 
wards his mother moved to Hampton, in Middlesex, so 
that the boy Robert, though city-born, was country-bred. 
On September 25, 1607, the future poet was apprenticed 
to his uncle William, then Sir William Herrick, goldsmith, 
of the City of London, but six years afterwards he entered 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, as a fellow-commoner. Here 
he was to receive from his guardian-uncle £10 a quarter 
to cover the cost of board, clothes, and tuition; extra- 
ordinary items of expenditure were met by extraordinary 
grants. From the Herrick Papers at Beaumanor we learn 
that, like many another undergraduate, Herrick was com- 
pelled to “ runne somewhat deepe into my Tailour’s debt,” 
and that he needed money for books and tutors’ fees. The 
twelve years that elapsed between Herrick’s graduatioa 
at Cambridge in 1617, and his induction as vicar of Dean 
Prior in 1629, form a very obscure period in his long life: 
but of his manner of life at Dean Prior we have the tradi- 
tions preserved in a remarkable account of a visit paid by 
Baron Field to Dean Prior in 1809, and published in the 
Quarterly Review of August, 1810. From this we learn 
that Herrick was “still talked of as a poet, a wit, anda 
hater of the country,” that he kept a pet pig, which he 
taught to drink out of a tankard, and that he one day 
threw his sermon at the congregation, with a curse for 
their inattention. In 1647 he was ejected from his vicar- 
age, and set out for the “blest place of his nativity. 

London, where, according to Wood, he “subsisted by 
charity until the Restoration.” In 1662 he was restored 
to his old living, where he remained until his death, in 
1674. 

From this meagre chronicle we turn to the record of his 
life in his “ Hesperides,” the book that 
“Renews the golden world, and holds through all, 

The holy laws of homely pastoral, 

Where flowers and founts, and nymphs and semi-gods. 

And all the Graces find their old abodes.” 

Mr. Moorman is judicious in his deductions from Her- 
rick’s works, and realises that poetry is, after all, the work 
of imagination. The poet sets up lay-figures, in order 
to clothe them with the draperies of his fancy. Among 
the “ Hesperides” is a poem entitled “The Parting Verse. 
or charge to his supposed wife when he travelled,” which 
is from first to last a tissue of purefancy; while Prudence 
Baldwin, his housekeeper, lived at least thirty years after 
her master had written her epitaph and laid her in ber 
“little urn.” Realising the poet’s love of make-believe, 
Mr. Moorman doubts the reality of the “ Many fragrant 
mistresses,” and is not at all certain that Julia is any 
thing more than a poetic fiction. 

But whether Julia be real or ideal, the poems that cele- 
brate her are 4 possession for ever. What is the secret of 
the charm of the “Hesperides”? Perhaps the spirit of 
youth in it. The comparison which is occasionally draw® 
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between Herrick and the lyrists of a later day, such as 
Heine or Shelley, is of little value; it is lixe a comparison 
between youth and age. There is, too, a very delightful 
superficiality, a childlike naiveté in his poems, which 
appeals to us to-day perhaps more than to his contem- 
poraries. 

The thought of death frequently enters his mind when 
writing his love-poems, and he makes no attempt to put it 
aside ; he takes pleasure in “ playing ghost.” In his verses 
“To his lovely mistresses,” he bids them come to his grave 
side and pour libations :— 

“One night i’ the year, my dearest beauties, come 

And bring those due drink-offerings to my tomb. 

When thence ye see my reverend ghost to rise, 

And there to lick th’ effused sacrifice. 

Though paleness be the livery that I wear, 

Look ye not wan or colourless for fear. 

Trust me, I will not hurt ye, or once show 

The least grim look, or cast a frown on you. 

Nor shall the tapers when I’m there burn blue. 

This I mey do, perhaps, as I glide by— 

Cast on my girls a glance and loving eye, 

Or fold mine arms and sigh.” 

He takes a childlike delight in the customs and cere- 
monies observed in his parish at Christmas and Candlemas 
Eve, Twelfth Night, and St. Distaff's Day; his interest 
in charms—witness the charm-poems scattered through 
the pages of the “ Hesperides ”—is another proof of his 
childlike attitude. His philosophy, except where he bor- 
rows a thought from some Roman moralist, is “not much 
more profound than Shakespeare's ‘Corin, who knew 
that the property of rain is to wet, and of fire to burn, 
and a great cause of the night is lack of the sun.” He 
informs us that all things decay with time, that work pre- 
cedes wages, and that victory is only possible after con- 
flict ; but these plain things are made music of. He is the 
poet of spring, and his delight is all in what he calls “the 
succession of the four sweet months—April, May, June, 
July,” and for him winter is an unspeakable desolation. 

Yet, with all this naiveté, Herrick was a scholar and a 
consummate artist. Like Pasta, he had “ greatly felt an- 
tiquity” ; there are occasions when “ he shakes off the fetters 
of time and place, and stands before us as an inhabitant of 
that great city which clung for so long to the religion of 
Numa, and found a peculiar gratification in presenting 
its offerings of holy meal and spirting salt before the 
images of its household Lares and Penates.” His poem 
“To Lar” does not read like a dexterous copy of the senti- 
ments and phrases of Horace or Martial, but as an expres- 
sion of a genuine and simple paganism : 

“No more shall I, since I am driven hence, 

Devote to thee my grains of frankincense ; 

No more shall I from mantle-trees hang down, 

To honour thee, my little parsley crown. 

No more shall I (I fear me) to thee bring, 

My chives of garlic for an offering ; 

No more shal] I from henceforth hear a choir 

Of merry crickets by my country fire. 

Go where I will, thou lucky Lar, stay here, 

Warm by a glittering chimney all the year.” 

His artistic conscience is shown by his lines: 
“Better ’twere my book were dead 
Than to live not perfected,” 

and by the evidence of the use of the file. This we gather 
from a comparison between the text of 1648. and earlier 
manuscript versions of several of his poems among the 
Ashmole, Harley, Egerton, and Rawlinson MSS. The 
. twenty-three stanzas of the Harleian MS. version of the 
“Nuptial Song” are reduced in the “ Hesperides” to six- 
teen, though some of the rejected stanzas appear to our 
minds almost equal to those that are retained. Elsewhere 
single lines, and whole stanzas, are entirely re-written, with 
great advantage in respect of style and rhythm. His 
*prentice-time to his uncle, the goldsmith and jeweller, was 
not spent in vain, in that it taught him the necessity of 
polishing those jewels of his that “from each facet flash 
laugh at Time.” 
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THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 


The Passing of the Shereefan Empire. By E. AsHwgap 

Bagtiett. (Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 15s. net.) 
Me. Extis Asumeap Barriers, the enterprising and fear- 
less war correspondent, has delighted us already with his 
breezy, soldier-like letters from several seats of war. His 
book, “Port Arthur: The Siege and Capitulation,” has 
become the standard authority on that remarkable opera- 
tion of warfare. We welcome his venture in another field, to 
which he has brought many qualities which make for suc- 
cess, and which have to an unusual extent achieved it. 
These qualities are sound military judgment, a lively 
imagination, a considerable knowledge of human nature, 
and a practised pen. The title is a confession of his faith 
—a faith which he regrets to hold, but which, holding it, 
he boldly expresses with the hope, which all lovers of 
ancient dynasties will share with him, that the Shereefian 
Empire may lose its aloofness and independence “with as 
little change as possible in the customs and institutions 
of the Moorish people.” 

The doom of Morocco was sealed when the Entente 
Cordiale with France was signed in 1904. England was 
given a free hand in Egypt, while Morocco was left to the 
guiding influence of France. Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, who- 
fought a gallant fight for Unionism in a Yorkshire con- 
stituency at the last election against fearful odds, does not. 
hesitate to reflect how this State contract “marks the 
radical difference in the views of the Conservative states- 
man over the disposal of his own property and that which 
belongs to others.” 

But the seeds of dissolution in Morocco had been sown. 
when Sultan Mulai Hassan named as his heir the infant 
son of a pretty Circassian girl. After an admirable pro- 
tectorate, Abdul Aziz emerged, harem bred and brought 
up, untrained to rule, a monkey modern sovereign, show- 
ing his emancipation in reckless importation of motor cars, 
bicycles, phonographs, and Teddy bears. Public security 
fell to pieces. Raisuli kept Kaid Maclean prisoner for 
months, and for doing so received £15,000 and British pro- 
tection, instead of the bend of a rope over a branch of a 
tree. Frenchmen were murdered, while France looked 
on for a chance, which came at Casablanca. Meanwhile 
the author has told us all about the Conference at 
Algeciras with statesmanlike comments, which leave the 
relations of England, Germany, and France a hundred 
years ago turning summersault over those of France, 
England, and Germany at Algeciras. 

When the guns begin to fire Mr. Bartlett is at home. 
All that portended and all that caused the bombardment 
of “the White House” (Casablanca) is impartially 
chronicled, but we must confess that the narrative exposes 
a sense of humour which is sometimes a little cynical. 

Here at Casablanca in 1907 the French repeated our 
mistake at Alexandria just (to a month) twenty-five years 
before—the irony of Fate cast itself over the Entente 
Cordiale. The French bombarded on August 5, and the 
promised force imposante did not come till the 7th. Then 
we see how quickly General Drude, who commanded the 
troops, got hold of the situation, and how regrettable it 
was that he had not come two days before. The first 
phase of Mr. Ashmead Bartlett’s book is devoted to the 
doings of this army. In the various fights described, 
showing the “ armée de débarquation ” in defence, in recon- 
naissance, and in attack, Mr. Ashmead Bartlett gives the 
impression of intimacy with the troops engaged to which 
he admits the reader. He knows the characteristics of 
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each individual unit—the French light horseman of the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique; his Algerian comrade cavalryman, 
the Spahi; and the country Arab volunteer, the Goumier, 
on his breedy little mare, who soon became an indispens- 
able auxiliary to all arms in the field. He knows, too, the 
Tirailleur, who loves his bayonet better than the barrel of 
his rifle, and the Légionnaire, the soldier of fortune, who 
loves any arm, and almost any enemy as long as he will 
put up a scrap. He can even make a comrade of those 
quick-firing guns which make such a pretty pattern with 
their filmy balls of bursting shrapnel shell over charging 
Arab horsemen or footmen lurking under farm or garden 
‘walls. Good comrades, too, they are, giving lift and “go” 
‘to moving troops and deafening men who must fight motion- 
dess to the mosquito-buzz of passing bullets. And the 
Arabs in the field are just as generously treated as their 
French foe. It is archaic fighting, and from Tacitus Mr. 
-Ashmead Bartlett finds their forbears, the Numidian 
‘horsemen. A leader in a red quilted coat, the Red Caid, 
‘is an attractive figure on pages 72 to 75, and crops up 
‘again thirty pages later—a very Murat! A technical com- 
parative analysis of the French army concludes this section 
of the book, which some readers may think is hardly 
justified by the author’s experience of the Colonial army 
of Casablanca. 

At Rabat we come to real issues with Morocco, and the 
secret of the peculiar aloofness of the Shereefian Empire 
is divulged in the breaking water of the bar of the river 
‘Bu-erregreg. There are no harbours from Tangier to 
Mogador. The French army at Casablanca, which opens 
the book, and the Spanish army at Melilla, which closes 
it, are incidents in the drama which is passing. What 
intervenes is Morocco itself. 

And Morocco itself, from the point of view that 
(perhaps regrettably) most appeals to Englishmen— 
commercial enterprise. The author was charged with a 
mission to acquire all the mining rights of Morocco. Con- 
ceive it! Germany, never forgetting that she wants an 
Atlantic harbour (we were fools not to give her one); 
France, in her logical way, striving for consecutiveness 
‘which never follows logic; England, cordiale, but with 
much the largest commercial interest of Morocco. There 
‘was a situation at which even the most audacious would 
‘have “jinked.” But Mr. Ashmead Bartlett did not “ jink.” 
He was forbidden by High Diplomacy to go to Fez, and 
She went. He chose his instruments, he trusted them to 
‘a great degree, but not too much, and he drew out of 
this journey the mining concession which is the sole 
appendix to his book. It does not seem to have been a 
prohibitive journey, but we must remember that the author 
travelled as an ambassador of great interests—a grand 
seigneur de commerce—and in his daily life “grand seig- 
neur”; that is an open secret. Dealing with civilised 
gentlefolk, Mr. Ashmead Bartlett had an easy journey to 
Fez, and he spent days there of strenuous happiness. The 
impression that we get from his writing is that he is not 
happy if he is not strenuous. 

The concession won, but never confirmed, would have 
made this captain of Lord Salisbury’s battalion of Special 
Reserve (for so the author is) an enemy of Spain; for over 
poor little section of Morocco’s mineral wealth Spain 
fought at Melilla. Did she lose or win? No writer will 
take you backwards or forwards in this unfortunate cam- 
paign better than Mr. Ashmead Bartlett does. He is just 
‘as happy here as at Casablanca. While the small and 
‘efficient force of General Drude, opposed to a brave foe, 
enlisted his soldiering enthusiasm, the 50,000 men of 
‘other quality under General Marina appeal to his sense 
of. pathos. He was more intimately in touch with 
individuals and units of the Spanish army than of the 
French, but with all the gaiety which his pen can give, the 
tale of the operations of nearly 50,000 brave Spaniards 
leaves us sad. Yes, as Lord Kitchener has just told 


‘ Australia, there is no craft in which craftmanship is more 


essential than in soldiering. Mr. Bartlett shows us 
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how a huge army was ill-handled, ill-fed, ill-con- 
sidered for its task. But the men and officers were all the 
time hard and brave, and supremely contended with puerile 
performances. It is very pathetic, and “A quoi bon!” 
True that this Melilla incident is a hastener to the 
passing of the Shereefian Empire; but, alas! it is 
a danger to the dynasty of Spain. Trouble is not over 
there yet, for we believe the last words about Melilla. 
“ Harvest is in May. It is all gathered in by mid-June. 
The shooting season then begins on the Riff.” 

Of all the factors that make to prevent dissolution the 
author thinks that a strong Mussulman Sultan is the first. 
Abov eall, the present one is Shereefian—a true son of 
Prophet’s blood—and he has learnt that he must bow to 
better iron than the splendid blood of Morocco can handle 
well. We hope his flag will keep flying. 

We will not accuse Mr. Ashmead Bartlett of strict im- 
partiality. He has the true camaraderie with an army 
in the field which is the indispensable quality of a war 
correspondent. He individualises himself with the army 
whose hospitality he accepts, for truly the correspondent is 
a guest, though he may give more dinners than he gets. 
Without sympathy there is no understanding, and thus the 
cold-hearted correspondent gives no true reflection of the 
army with which he serves. Again, Mr. Ashmead Bari- 
lett loves a strong man, and so Moulai el Hafid appeals to 
him more than his deposed brother. He loves a sporting, 
cheery, fighting race, and thus does he depict for us that 
very nice man, the hospitable country Arab. But there 
is no prejudice in these pages, and there is truth. 

We invite our readers to give a little time to the closing 
days of a great conquering race—to the passing of the 
Shereefian Empire. They will not be always in agree- 
ment with the author, for Mr. Ashmead Bartlett writes 
with conviction, and we feel sure he is a personality who 
often dominates. Still, that all adds to interest, and we 
ask people to be interested. There are some fine illustra- 
tions, and two good maps and @® mining concession 
are appended. 


THE GATES OF INDIA 


The Gates of India. By 8m Taomas Hoxpicn, K.C.M.G, 
K.C.LE., C.B. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. net.) 


“Since the gates of India have become water gates and the 
way to India has been the way of the sea, very little has 
been known of those other landward gates which lie 
to the north and west.” Thus does Sir Thomas Holdich 
introduce this exhaustive work. But he himself does 1% 
approach by so prosaic a path. He follows the victorious 
march of Alexander the Great, whose “geographic in- 
formation regarding the main route to be followed and 
the main objective” he owed to the annals and legends 
of the Assyrian kings. He follows, too, Chinese pilgrims 
from the north—a far more rugged path—and he winds 
along the track of the Arab traders near to the shores of 
the Arabian Sea. But sea routes to India existed, ‘0, 
from all times. Sea-going trade brought “ivory, apes, 
and peacocks to Syrian ports” in the early Israelitish 
period, and’ references to these routes are knit into the 
tale of overland approaches. 4 

Back to the times of the Assyrian Empire the roads 3 
the confines of India were known, and Sir Thomas tells us 
that since the days of “Tiglath Peleser . . . Northero 
Afghanistan was to the Assyrian kings the dumping ground 
of unconsidered companies of conquered slaves.” Dvwell- 
ing on the immensity of the remains of Nineveh, the- author 
declares that the old Assyrian palaces and public works 
could only have been executed by working parties of cap 
tive’ nations, Wars were, made in the interests of con 
struction. Bricks identical with those of Nineveh are nov 
found in Afghanistan, which was included in the Satrapies 
of Tiglath Peleser, and thus it is no unfair surmise that 02 








the fall of Samaria some of “those ten despairing tribes” 
should have been deported by Sargon to “colonise his 
possessions towards India, just as Darius Hystaspes 
employed the same process . . . when he deported Greeks 
to Baktria,” which is identified with Badakshan. The 
germs of Indian art are traced back to Syria, Armenia, 
and Greece by the path trod by hosts of unwilling immi- 
grants who bore with themselves the rudiments of the 
arts and industries of the land they had left for ever. 

Sir Thomas complains that the great obstacle to research 
into the origin of Eastern countries and races is the absence 
of history. Above all, in India, among a mass of litera- 
ture, little history is found, for the Brahmans had no need 
of it, “to them the world and all that is in it is illusion 

- and it was worse than idle, it was impious to per- 
petuate the record of its varied phases as they appeared 
to pass in unreal pageantry before their eyes;” and thus 
the record of the Aryan overflow into India can only be 
gathered imperfectly from the two great epics, the 
“ Mahabharata” and the “Ramayana,” just as much of 
Greek legend has come to us through “the two most 
delightful epic poems ever written,” the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. The Greeks knew the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, and Homeric navigation has been confirmed by 
modern sailors, and so doubtless Egyptians and Arabs 
knew the coast of the Erithean and Arabian seas. There 
were geographers and explorers before Herodotus. Too 
often the explorer is no writer, and thus “ vast stores of 
the earth’s physiography is lost to the world for want of 
expression.” This is the difficulty with which the geogra- 
phical societies of the nations are still wrestling. 

Specialising, the march of Alexander is graphically 
followed from the sunny shores of Macedon to the Indus 
and beyond. We have brought back to us the value of 
national spirit. That army was composed of a series of 
handy homogeneous units led by a great captain. What 
chance against it had the composite host of Darius, how- 
ever brave? And Alexander is shown us wherever the 
task wanted most skill—leading his own light cavalry, 
executing those flank marches to the north of the Kabul 
to Kaibar line which ensured a tranquil passage to his 
main column under Hyphestion, marching direct from 
Kabul to Peshawur, just as General Stewart marched 
on Hyphestion’s route in 1880 with his southern flank 
unguarded, by smashing the northern warlike tribes first. 
Thus we see that the laws of strategy hold good for all 
times, while tactics vary with armament. The passes 
through which Alexander had to march were a protection 
to the armoured Greeks against wild tribes without fire- 
arms; but they have become a most dangerous road now 
that the tribesmen are armed with modern rifles. Ptolemy 
was Alexander’s intelligence officer, and one of his bravest 
leaders. His system of fire signalling by night is given 
on page 116. Ptolemy afterwards ruled in Egypt. To 
compare lesser things with great, history has in a sort 
repeated itself. The best intelligence officer perhaps who 
has ever served England has for ten years governed the 
Sudan. The excellence of Alexander’s lines of communica- 
tion is dwelt on, for the ranks of his phalanxes were kept 
always full, and Indian cattle were sent back over his 
line of advance to improve the herds of Greece. He took 
with him a body of the best scientists, and yet but little 
written record remains of his march—a precedent followed 
by Napoleon when he went to Egypt. 

The approaches from the north are dealt with less 
exhaustively. Sir Thomas bases his records principally 
on the diary of the Chinese pilgrim, Fa Hian, who travelled 
those roads 400 a.p., and he declares that the pilgrim knew 
them better than any one knew them twenty-five years ago. 
The pilgrimages were Buddhist. Their chief house of call 
on the way to the Indian frontier was Kashmir, but the 
vast Buddhist remains found near Jellalat remind us 
that all the north and north-west frontier followed the 
cult of Buddha before the Mohammedan invasion. The 
fervour of pilgrims carried them through those northern 
passes which have ever proved am effectual barrier against 
even minor raids of armed men. 
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Ninety pages devoted to Scistan and Afghanistan are 
not of much interest to any but lovers of ethnology, and 
careful geographical students. Here the author seeks to. 
restore ancient kingdoms, but his difficulties are great, 
owing to shifting river-beds, and the vast denudation of 
mountain sides due to the great contrasts of heat and 
cold, and to the effect of raging storms; while the features. 
of human monuments have been worn away by the attrition 
of sand-laden winds. Round the little known Afghan 
town of Tawara Sir Thomas has reconstructed the king-- 
dom of Ghur, which was so extensive that we read (p. 218) 
that “prayers in the name of the Ghuri were read from 
uttermost India to Persia, and from the Oxus to Hormuz.” 
But this section of the book is a bewildering maze of 
names ancient and modern, and conjecture runs unbridled 
through them all. 

“Between India and Arabia is the strange land of 
Makran.” This strip of Southern Beluchistan, 100 miles. 
deep from the Arabian Sea, which was nearly fatal to 
Alexander’s homeward march, was in old times a route: 
of Arab traders. The diaries on which these records have 
been compiled are so incomplete and their transliteration 
has been so variable, that the author’s task has been an 
arduous one. The phenomena of land and sea are written 
in language as graphic as it is picturesque. The evidences 
that the route was Arab are found in the abandoned hill 
terraces and irrigation works, while the valleys are filled 
with palm groves giving crops of dates (still renowned), 
the best compressed ration of the Arab on the march. 
Along this road was pushed by the Kalif Walad I. an. 
invasion of Sind under Mohamed Kasin, only 17 years. 
old—a baby general. Now, once more, this main duct to 
the Indus valley (while the Arabs held the golden key). 
has come under keen observation in the course of telegraph 
construction from Bombay to Persia, and Sir Thomas. 
speculates whether a railway may not in the near future 
run along the Arab road from Karachi to Ispahan. Out 
of this old, old history of ancient travel is evolved the 
basis of more modern exploration, and consequent 
geography. 

It was in 1810 that the arch marauder Napoleon made- 
us mind our ways in India, realising that there were no. 
roads he might not travel. So in 1810, Lieut. Pottinger 
(afterwards Sir Henry) and a brother officer penetrated 
into Afghanistan and Persia from the Arabian Sea dressed 
as horsedealers, and fairly playing the part. Then the 
American Masson lived in Afghanistan, wore the clothes. 
of the Afghan, and round their camp-fires won to an 
intimate knowledge of the people for ten continuous years ° 
before the first Afghan war. All the early travellers of 
that epoch are followed, and their experiences recorded ; 
above all, those of Lieut. Wood, a sailor, who penetrated’ 
to the source (or fo @ source) of the Oxus, and thereby - 
wrote his name on the roll of fame as large as Speke and 
Grant did—winning his laurels in a much harder field, 
scratching his way through snowdrifts, cutting his steps. 
up glaciers, instead of only enduring the not over-power-. 
ing heat and damp of the upper White Nile. 

Sir Thomas Holdich tells us much of what has been- 
done, much of what there remains to do—to archeologists: 
above all his work is valuable. He points to Badakshan as. 
a gold mine unfathomed of archwological lore. And Balkh 
is the heart of ancient Baktria, a town of layers of cities,. 
one superimposed on the other through many ages. The. 
Balkh, he says, was a commercial centre while Babylon 
was, and is so still. To the soldier, his comrade, he tells: 
what paths to await attack from, and the paths from which 
attack is unlikely to come. But on every path he tells; 
his comrades to watch and be strong. 

Perhaps this book is a little over-technical for the 
ordinary reader. But if that be so, it is still lit up by 
beautiful natural scenes, and by humorous anecdote based’ 
on history. It is a mine of wealth for the archeologist. 
and the geographer, and the ethnologist will find in the 
author a colleague. It is withal written, in good print: 
on good paper, in unfailingly faultless English. The maps 
are clear and apposite. ; 
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Highways and Byways in Literature. By Huon Fannie. 


(Williams and Norgate. 5s.) 

“ HiaHways aNd Byways” is a scrap book, a most com- 
prehensive miscellany of very short and not very profound 
papers. Mr. Farrie has touched upon an amazing number 
of subjects of general and peculiar interest, and he has not 
adorned them. He cannot deal greatly with a great sub- 
ject; and his thoughts on Homer, Sappho, Socrates, and 
Dante are not worth considering. 

It is frivolous to say of Dante, that “all the evidence, 
internal and external, proves the Vita Nuova to be a pretty 
artistic experiment. To begin with, intense passion is 
rarely articulate, and the passion which expresses itself in 
sonnets accompanied by an epexegetic commentary is in- 
comprehensible.” 

But in dealing in a small way with a small subject—in 
the section that is given over to forgotten books-—he can 
continue to be very entertaining. How many people to-day 
reed Christopher Christian Sturm’s absurd “ Reflections for 
every day in the year on the Works of God,” which saw 
the light in 1775, and had a vogud much longer and con- 
siderably wider than the most successful novels of modern 
times have obtained, or are likely to obtain. It was trans- 
lated into French, English, Dutch, Danish, and Swedish. 
The philosophy of Sturm tends to the conviction that 
man exists under the best of all possible conditions, and 
he expresses a devout thankfulness for the presence of 
fertilising saltpetre in snow. One of the most amusing 
paragraphs relates an ingenious calculation of the number 
of risen bodies that will be present at the general resurrec- 
tion. Sturm takes an average of the yearly number of 
deaths in the town of Hamburg from the date of the Flood ; 
then, by a bold speculation as to the date of the Millen- 
nium, he is able to.continue his average to the end of 
time. All that remains to be done is to express a propor- 
tion between the number of inhabitants of Hamburg and 
the number of inhabitants of the world, and Sturm is able 
to inform us that the total sum of human beings who will 
be present on the occasion referred to amounts to one 
hundred and ten thousand three hundred and seventy-five 
millions. Nothing could be more convincing. 





FICTION 


A Modern Chronicle. By Winston CHuRcHILL. 


millan. 6s.) 


“A Mopgrn Curonicte” is the history of Honora Leffing- 
well, whom one expects to turn out as badly as her father, 
who understood to a nicety the art of dress and indebted- 
ness, and who filled with grace the post of United States 
Consul at Nice. “He was the equal in appearance and 
manner of any duke who lingered beside classic seas,” 
but unfortunately his income was not ducal, and, on his 
early death, Honora is consigned to poverty and an 
uncle. The young Honora is not a sympathetic 
character; she is ambitious, and has the knack of sowing 
discord and despair. She marries a young stockbroker, 
Howard Spence, whose essential mediocrity is cleverly sug- 
gested, and finds domestic virtue difficult of attainment. 
.As she “moves blindly toward the ideal” her eyes are 
opened to Spence’s inadequacy as a husband, and, at the 
same time, she falls in love with Hugh Chiltern, whom she 
pictures as “a modern Viking.” The only door to 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness is, she thinks, divorce, 
and, her “heart aching at the ugliness and crudity of 
the twentieth century,” she goes to reside for a year in 
a Western State, for, as the author ironically declares, 
“by a wise provision in the constitution of our glorious 
American Union, no one State could tie the nuptial knot 
so tight that another State could not cut it at a blow.” 


(Mac- 


Yet even the easy and ignoble devices of divorce are too . 


slow. “Why travel? Why have to put up with all the 


useless expense and worry and waste of time? Why not | 


have one’s divorce sent C.0.D. to one’s door, or establish 
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a new branch of the Post Office department?” With blind 
precipitancy, Honora marries her Viking, but finds herself 
ostracised by her neighbours at Grenoble. Hugh Chiltern 
goes to pieces before her eyes, and her brief married life 
ends in ruin. However, four years afterwards, Honora 
marries an old lover, the strong and silent Peter Erwin, 
who finds that the horrors she has been through have 
“strangely ennobled her.” -Honora’s story is pleasantly 
and skilfully written. 


Mad Shepherds and Other Human Studies. By L. P. 

Jacks. (Williams and Norgate. 4s. 64d.) 
“Map Suxpnerps” is an extraordinary book. It purports 
to be the study of “two notable men and one highly-gifted 
woman,” who redeem a small parish from monotony, where 
“their graves form a group, unsung by any poet, but 
worthy to be counted among the resting-places of the 
mighty.” The account of the two mad shepherds staggers 
credulity. The story of Shepherd Toller, who goes back 
to the stone age, and kills the sheep of the country round 
with a flint axe, which he discovered in a barrow, is well 
and vigorously told; but the picture of the eccentric shep- 
herd, Snailey Bob, can hardly be accepted as a “human 
study.” Bob, we are told, narrowly escaped detention as 
a lunatic, and the accounts of his mysticism, star-gazing, 
dabbling in black or blackish arts, his invisible companion 
whom he called “the master,” or the “ tall shepherd,” with 
whom he claimed to be on terms of intimacy, which go 
beyond the utmost reaches of authentic mysticism, make 
this extremely probable. In spite of the freakishness of 
the book, the picture of Bob’s peculiar mental constitution 
and his death is presented with a certain force and im- 
pressiveness. 








SHORT VIEWS.—IV. 
ON IRREVERENCE. 


Wuen Lord Rosebery in his recent speech mentioned that 
the House of Lords was the direct descendant of the old 
Anglo-Saxon Witanagemot, or assembly of wise men, he 
touched on a point which is of peculiar interest and im- 
portance. It has often been pointed out in the past, and 
especially by that most illuminating writer the late Walter 
Bagehot, that the English nation as a whole has grest 
reverence for old institutions and laws. In spite of Vasari’s 
dictum that “things modern are as good as things old, 
provided they be excellent,” it is nevertheless a certain 
fact that a halo of reverence and respect encircles ancient 
institutions. Not only in this respect is it true that 
reverence is a characteristic of our nation, but also in 
another respect. It has always been a marked feature 
in our national character that we are a deferential people 
—that is, the lower classes are willing to a greater or less 
extent to defer the business of government to the better 
educated classes. Since the Reform Acts of 1832 and 
1867 this trait has become less marked. The reason why 
the Americans possess so little reverence is that they have 
few or no ties which bind them to the past; they have 
no hereditary monarch, and all their institutions savour 
of modernness. Perhaps it will be thought that is an 
advantage. The consideration of this point does certainly 
afford us food for reflection. One thing, at any rate, 1s 
certain ; it is altogether impossible for nations which have 
a great and glorious past to shake themselves loose from 
it; all their most important ideas are bound up with the 
traditions of the ages which have gone by. It may be 
said with truth that this is an age of increasing irreverence. 
Whether it is America and the newer countries of the West 
which have been showing the way to this, is impossible 
to say. At any rate, it is a certain fact that all our most 
cherished ideas are being assailed; what with new-fangled 
sceptics bringing forward new theologies, what with 
squawking suffragettes, and what with iconoclastic poli- 
ticians, all our oldest-established institutions and _ ideas 
seem to be “going by the board.” Now, this is sheer 
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irreverence. Every wise and thoughtful individual knows 
that existing institutions. should be touched with a very 
gentle hand. Of no institution is this more true than 
of the Upper House of this country—the great hereditary 
chamber which inherits such glorious traditions must not 
be swept away, although this course would please many 
of the irreverent iconoclasts of to-day. The House of 
Lords stands for all that is most stable in our constitu- 
tion. If it should be abolished in a sudden gust of public 
feeling it could never be replaced by any Chamber which 
possesses all those traditions and sentiments which age 
alone can bestow. 

In conclusion, let us remember that ancient institutions 
are not always necessarily the best, though this is 
generally the case. If reform is necessary, reformers 
should have that great gift of “ conservative innovation ”— 
the capacity of matching new ideas to old. It is so easy 
to pull down, so hard to build up. 

“Old things need not be therefore true, 
O brother men, nor yet the new; 
Ab, still awhile the old thought retain, 
And yet consider it again.” 
But in this age of irreverence we refuse to “consider it 
again.” J. F. H. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Proceedings at the meeting held April 8, Prof. H. L. 
Callendar, F.R.8., President, in the chair. 

A paper entitled “ Demonstration of Telephone Currents 
in Loaded and Unloaded Lines” was read by Mr. B. 8. 
Cohen. The demonstration showed the relationship 
between the sent and received currents in telephone lines 
under the various conditions which occur in practice. As 
mentioned by Prof. Perry in his paper read before the 
Society a few weeks ago, it is of little or no practical 
value to make calculations on the current attenuation in 
lines of infinite length and with the terminal conditions 
neglected. The effects of the line length and of the 
terminal apparatus must be taken into account. By the 
aid of Prof. Kennelly’s formuls it is possible to calculate 
the relationship between the sent and received currents 
under any conditions met with in practice, and for some 
of the conditions used in the demonstration the calculated 
results had been obtained. Four essentials were necessary 
for the experiments shown: (1) A current comparable to 
the actual telephonic speech current. This was obtained 
from a vibrating wire interrupter giving a wave with a 
fundamental of about 100 — per second with a damped 
oscillation of about 800 — per second superimposed. 
(2) A telephone line with or without its load in the shape 
of inductance coils. (3) Terminal apparatus. The lines 
were terminated by receivers and induction coils as used 
in practice for what is known as local battery working. 
(4) Current measurers. For this purpose barretters 
arranged as alternating current ammeters were used. The 
first experiment showed the relationship between the 
received and sent current for various lengths of standard 
cable unloaded. The second experiment illustrated the 
variation in the current sent when the receiving end was 
open or closed circuited and the length of cable was varied. 
‘The third experiment showed the current distribution along 
the loaded cable by inserting a barretter at different points 
along the cable. The author gave explanations of the 
various phenomena illustrated in the experiments. He 
pointed out that it is now possible to make both calcula- 
tions and quantitative telephonic tests which give mutual 
‘confirmation. 

Dr. A. Russell congratulated Mr. Cohen on the admir- 
able demonstration he had given of the effects of “load- 
ing” a telephone cable with Pupin coils. He pointed out 
that much of the success of the demonstration was due 
+o the barretters and the vibrating wire generator which 
Mr. Cohen had himself perfected. It was now well known 
that the effect of the loading coils was to improve both 
the volume of the sound and the clearness of the articula- 
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tion. He asked whether the diminution in the value of 
the attenuation constant and the consequent increase. in 
the volume of the sound, or whether the equalising of the 
velocities of the damped trains of waves proceeding along 
the wires was of the greater importance in practice. He 
asked also whether the Pupin coils were inserted in such 
a way that the going and return currents tended to 
magnetise the cores of the coils in the same direction. 
He suggested that the higher efficiency of the loaded 
cable might be partly due to the diminution in the value 
of the current and the consequent increase in the value 
of the potential at the sending end, the gain in efficiency 
due to this cause being due simply to the smaller expendi- 
ture of energy in heating the wires. 

Mr. A. Campbell asked what was the minimum current 
which would give reasonably clear speech, and what was 
the usual ratio between the current received ‘and the 
current sent in good working conditions. The author had 
used frequencies of 800 — per second. If a line were 
loaded so as to transmit well at this frequency, would it 
transmit equally well at frequency 2,000? Mr. Whalley 
remarked that the experiments shown did not quite con- 
form with working conditions where constant currents 
were flowing. He asked whether the results would agree 
with those which would be obtained with constant currents 
flowing in the circuit. a 

Dr. W. H. Eccles called attention to an apparent 
paradox which arose when the barretter at the receiving 
end was giving a larger reading than the similar instru- 
ment at the sending end of a cable. The barretter 
deflexions were, of course, a measure of the power being 
spent in the instrument, and the paradox might be 
expressed by saying that in the above circumstances the 
power indicated at the receiving end was greater than that 
indicated at the sending end. The series of detached 
trains of oscillations produced by the author’s vibrating 
wire interrupter led to difficulties in the mathematical dis- 
cussion of cable problems which were vastly greater than 
those met with in the sine wave problem, for which alone 
the currently used formule were correct. He asked how 
far experimental results obtained with damped trains dis- 
agreed with the sine wave formule. For practical pur- 
poses the damped trains used by the author were a better 
imitation of speech sounds than pure sine oscillations. 
He asked if the indication of a barretter when used with 
ordinary speech sounds, or with damped trains, corre- 
sponded strictly with the volume of sound. 

The author, in reply to Dr. Russell’s remarks about the 
diminution of the attenuation constant, said that, by load- 
ing, both advantages referred to were obtained. The limit 
was determined in practice by the volume of sound trans- 
mitted, and not by articulation conditions. In reply to 
Mr. Campbell he said he was working with an attenua- 
tion of 1.5 per cent. and the sending current was 3 or 4 
milliamperes. The apparatus would work quite well up 
to frequencies of 1,500. In reply to Mr. Whalley, he 
said that increasing the current in the circuits up to 
0.1 ampere would have no effect on the inductances. With 
regard to the remarks of Dr. Eccles, he said that the 
barretters he was using were measuring current and not 
energy. The current received was a most important factor 
in determining the volume of sound transmitted. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Ar the ordinary meeting on Tuesday, April 19, Mr. J. C. 
Inglis (president) in the chair, the Paper read was “The 
Use of Reinforced Concrete on the Wabash Railway, 
U.8.A.,” by E. R. Matthews, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., and A. O. 
Cunningham, M.Am.8oc.C.E. The following is an ab- 
stract of the Paper :— ° 

This Paper describes the methods of design and con- 
struction employed in the use of reinforced concrete for 
various structures on thé Wabash Railroad in the United 
States, and the Paper is presented in the hope that it may 
elicit the experience of other engineers who have carried 
out work of a similar character. Railway engineers, it is 
stated, were among the first in the United States to recog- 
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nise the advantages of using reinforced concrete in engi- 
neering construction, and this material has now been used 
extensively on the railways there, more particularly in the 
building of bridges, culverts, subways and retaining-walls. 
The Wabash Railroad Company was one of the pioneers 
in such construction, having commenced its use as early as 
1902. This railway is one of the leading lines in the 
Middle West, and has a total length of 2,500 miles. Its 
headquarters are at St. Louis, and it extends to the cities 
of Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, and Buffalo on the east of the 
Mississippi River, and to Kansas City, Des Moines, and 
Omaha on the west. 

In this Paper examples of bridges, culverts, and pipes 
in reinforced concrete are described. In designing the 
structures referred to, the live load was assumed to be 
equivalent to two coupled “Consolidation” engines and 
tenders, followed bya uniform train-load, placed so as to 
givé the greatest stress in the structure. Impact stresses, 
which are taken as equal to the square of the maximum 
live-load stress divided by the sum of the dead- and live- 
load stresses, are allowed for; and the working-stresses 
are obtained by combining the maximum dead-load, live- 
load and impact stresses. The unit stresses allowed are :— 


Lbs. per sq. in. 


Steel, tension on net section of rod ... 18,000 
Steel, bond on deformed bars... ves 100 
Concrete, compression in cross bending... 800 


Concrete, direct compression ts 
Concrete, shear (diagonal tension) in plain 
concrete ... wee oy see io 
Concrete, shear (diagonal tension) when 
web is properly reinforced... te. 100 


the steel bars being specified to have an elastic limit of 
55,000 to 65,000 Ibs. (24.5 to 29 tons) per square inch, and 
the concrete to consist of one part of Portland cement, 
two of sand, and four of stone or gravel. In proportion- 
ing the concrete and steel the formulas devised by Pro- 
fessor Talbot, of the University of Illinois, were employed. 
Most of the reinforcement used in the structures referred 
to in this Paper consists of corrugated bars in the form 
invented by Mr. A. L. Johnson. These bars are square in 
section, with corrugations on all four sides, the sides of the 
ribs being practically at right angles to the axis of the bar. 
The bars are rolled from high-carbon steel, with a break- 
ing stress of about 105,000 Ibs. (47 tons) per square inch, 
and an elastic limit of 66,600 Ibs. (30 tons) per square 
inch. The concrete was what might be termed a wet mix- 
ture, it being the usual practice in the United States in 
reinforced-concrete work to put in the concrete in this 
manner. The advantages of so doing are, first, that a 
more dense and homogeneous concrete is obtained; and, 
secondly, that the reinforcement becomes better imbedded, 
every portion of it being well covered by the cement; 
rusting of the metal is thus prevented. The authors state 
that any fear as to the excess of water weakening the con- 
crete has been proved to be groundless by the experiments 
carried out by Mr. G. W. Rafter for the State Engineer’s 
office of New York. 

Among the bridges described in the Paper are the San- 
gamon River Bridge, and a bridge in Forest Park, St. 
Louis. The Sangamon Bridge is a double-line, four-arched 
skew-bridge with abutments and arches of reinforced con- 
crete and piers of solid concrete, reinforced at the base 
and toes. Each pier is carried on timber piles driven 
into very stiff clay. The angle of skew is 45 degrees; each 
arch has a semi-circular square span of 61 ft. in the clear, 
and a skew span of 100 ft. between centres of piers. The 
arch rings are heavily reinforced with upper and lower 
ribs of l-inch square rods 12 inches apart, crossed by 
l-inch square rods about 4 feet apart, laid parallel with 
the piers. The joints in the ribs are formed by over- 
lapping the rods. The minimum cover over the rein- 
forcement is 2 inches, and the thickness of the concrete 
below the ribs in the arches varies from 6 inches at the 
crown to 24 inches at the springing. The features of 
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particular interest in this bridge are the abutments and 
the method of providing square bearings for the arch-ribs. 
at the skew-backs. ‘The abutments are practically boxes. 
divided by horizontal and vertical partitions into four 
compartments. The slab for carrying the road-bed is rein- 
forced with longitudinal rods 24 inches, and transverse 
rods 4 inches, apart, the ends of alternate rods being bent 
up at an angle of 45 degrees. The cost of this bridge was 
£25,100. The Forest Park bridge consists of concrete 
abutments carrying an 80-foot double-line, through-girder 
bridge. The abutments are of the hollow type, namely, 
thin reinforced face-walls supported by counterforts rest- 
ing on slab foundations. The principal features are the 
curved wing-walls, the concrete facia and balustrade 
carried by the outside girders, and the other ornamental 
concrete work. The counterforts not only carry the 
girders, but also act as ties to hold the face-wall of the 
abutments. The reinforcement in the abutments consist 
of 3-inch square corrugated rods. The bridge-floor is of 
concrete 8 inches thick, and is reinforced in both faces 
with inch rods. This floor-slab is carried on 15-inch 
steel X-beams, which are riveted by connecting angles 
to the webs of the girders, and are spaced 18 inches apart 
between centres, This substructure and the ornamental 
work were constructed by contract, but the railway com- 
pany erected the steelwork themselves. The cost was 
£4,565, but this included the removal of an old bridge 
and its stone substructure; also a large amount of excava- 
tion on account of increasing the width of the opening, 
and the necessary temporary bridging to provide for the 
traffic. As this bridge was built during the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, and as more than 300 trains crossed it per 
day, it was impossible to remove the extra earth and the 
old bridge with trains, so that it was necessary to do this 
work with teams at a higher cost. 

Illustrations are given of alternative arrangements of 
solid reinforced-concrete floors for various types of bridges, 
the cost of which varies between 16s. and 20s. per lineal 
foot of floor 13 feet wide. Where it is necessary to have 
a watertight floor a mixture of 1 part of cement and 
3 parts of coarse sand is used, but where watertightness 
is not necessary, ¢.g., where the bridge crosses a stream, 
the slab is made of the normal 1:2:4 concrete. In con- 
nection with the waterproofing of reinforced-concrete struc- 
tures, allusion is made to a bridge built two years ago 
over Junction Avenue, an important street in Detroit. 
This is a solid-floor plate-girder bridge, which it was neces- 
sary to make absolutely watertight; and the waterproofing 
on the top of the main floor was specified to consist of a 
l-inch coating of Wunner bitumen emulsion, cement, and 
sand. This was not done, however, the bitumen emulsion 
being mixed directly in the main body of the concrete, 
making this particular work rather expensive, but satis- 
factory, as no leaks have occurred since the bridge was 
erected. The steel-plate girders are each 72 inches deep 
and 61 feet 7 inches in length over all, and between them 
are 12-inch steel X-girders, on which the floor system is 
carried. The floor-beams are surrounded by concrete, which 
is reinforced with 4-inch square longitudinal and transverse 
rods. The upper surface of the concrete is covered with a 
1-to-3 bitumen mortar, which consists of 2 lbs. of ‘bitumen 
emulsion to every sack of cement (90 lbs.) and 300 Ibs. of 
sand. The cost of this floor was £2 14s. 5d. per lineal 
foot. Standard designs are adopted for reinforced-con- 
crete box culverts for spans ranging from 4 feet to 20 feet, 
and illustrations are given of the reinforcement adopted 
in the 10-foot and 20-foot culverts. In the larger sizes 
the reinforcement in the top and bottom slabs and the 
side walls is supplemented by diagonal reinforcement at 
the four angles of the section. Reinforced-concrete pipes 
are made in 3-foot sections with a diameter varying from 
2 feet to 4 feet. The reinforcement consists of woven-wire 
fencing, supplemented by {-inch longitudinal bars. In 
the construction of the pipes inside and outside forms are 
used, the casing being 2 inches in thickness, and lined 
with No, 20-gauge galvanized iron. The 4-foot pipes are 
4 inches in thickness, the inside and outside reinforce- 
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ments having a 1-inch covering of concrete. The cost for 
a Sfoot length is approximately :— 


s. d. 
2 feet in diameter ... 13 6 
3 Cs, ” 18 4 
Ae ase 9 23 8 


and the form is estimated to cost £4 1s. 8d. It was 
formerly the custom to use pipes 8 feet in length, but 
in order to make them of this length it was found necessary 
to use derricks in handling the forms, and platforms to 
do the pouring from. Further, in shipping 8-foot lengths 
it was necessary to pay particular attention to blocking, so 
that the pipes would not roll and break themselves to 
Pieces. For these reasons it wae decided to build a pipe 
of such length that the forms could be handled by two 
men, and could be filled from the ground without the use 
of platforms. It is still found necessary to load the pipes 
by means of derricks, but they can be shipped on end and 
unloaded and placed in position without machinery. 

No special test-loads are used to test a structure after 
it is completed, as this is considered unnecessary. Inspec- 
tions are made on all bridges on the Wabash Railway, in- 
cluding, of course, reinforced-concrete structures, by a com- 
petent inspector once every month. The engineers in 
charge of the divisions on which the bridges are situated 
also inspect them each half-year. The authors state that 
none of the many reinforced-concrete structures on this 
.Tailway have needed any repairs since they were built. 
They are very rigid under loads, and their appearance in- 
.dicates that they will outlast any other kind of structure, 
and require no maintenance. A great many have now 
been in the track more than five years, carrying loads very 
nearly as heavy as the live load used in designing them. 
Attempts have been made to determine the deflection in 
reinforced-concrete structures due to train-loads, but none 
can be detected under ordinary. measurements. It is con- 
sidered that sufficient time has now elapsed to demonstrate 
the fact that reinforced-concrete is reliable; it is un- 
doubtedly permanent, and as good, if not better, than 
cut stone for the construction of bridges, culverts, and 
similar work; it is certainly cheaper. Compared with 
steel, reinforced-concrete is altogether superior, as it re- 
quires no maintenance. It is thus in most cases preferable 
to other kinds of construction, and is used where possible 
on the Wabash Railroad. The works described in the 
Paper have been designed and carried out by Mr. A. O. 
Cunningham, Chief Engineer to the Company. 


ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The monthly meeting of this society was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, the 20th instant, at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Mr. H. Mellish, F.R.G.8., President, in 
the chair. 

A paper by Mr. R. G. K. Lempfert and R. Corless on 


“Line Squalls and Associated Phenomena,” which had. 


been read at the society’s meeting at Manchester on 
February 23, was brought forward on the present occasion 
for discussion. A line-squall is usually associated with 
the displacement of an air current moving from South- 
West by a colder current from North-West. The author 
‘investigated the phenomena associated with several well- 
marked line-squalls, and showed by maps with isochronous 
lines the direction of front, and the rate of advance of the 
various storms across the country. 

A paper by Mr. W. C. Nash was also read on the “ Daily 
Rainfall at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 1841-1903.” 
From the statistics given in this paper, it was shown that 
the average annual rainfall for the sixty-three years was 
24.19 inches, with 157 rain days. The day with the 
maximum number of rain days to its credit is December 5, 
while the days with the least number of rain days are 
April 18, 19, June 27, and September 13. There were 
ninety-four occasions during the whole period on which 
the rainfall exceeded one inch in the day. The greatest 
fall was 3.67 inches on July 26, 1867. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


AN APPARENT ERROR. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMy. 


Sir,—I beg to solicit the favour of submitting the following 
points for your comments and for the comments of such of your 
readers as generally take interest in philological questions :— 

Macaulay, in one of his letters to Napier, says: “Surely it 
would be desirable that some pereon who knew Sir Walter... . 
should be charged with this article.’”’ To the expression “it 
would be desirable,” Hodgson takes exception, on the ground 
that Macaulay ought to have said: “It ts desirable,’ or “It 
would be a good thing.” 

The question now arises: Which of them is right? My 
humble opinion is that “It is desirable’? and “It would be 
desirable” are both good; and custom has made them 
synonymous, just like the impersonal forms of the neuter verb 
paraitre (il paratt, il paraittratt), which are, at times, also 
synonymous; with this difference, however, that, in the latter, 
to my mind, the doubt is greater than in the former. Tho 
following is a case in point. It is an extract from the Petit 
Parisien, the articles of which are generally written in good 
modern French prose :— - 





Almost Certain Datum. 

(a) “Le rosier de Charle- 
magne existe de nos jours & 
Heldersheim. I] fut, parait-il, 
planté par l’empereur lui- 
méme,”’ 

The meaning of parait-il, 
here, is this: the information 
seems to be correct, because 
everyone says it is so. There- 
fore, tl paraft is correctly em- 
ployed. 


Doubtful Datum. 

(b) “Il y a, dit-on, & South- 
ampton, un vieux chéne qui 
était doué du plus merveilleux 
des pouvoirs. Il guérissait les 
malades. De grandes maladies 
furent, paraft-il, tout d’un 
coup enrayées par |’influence 
de cet arbre. De tels faits 
laissent sceptiques, etc.” 

I submit that, here, the 
writer ought to have said paraf- 


trait-il, as the fact related in 
connection with the miracles 
of the tree seems to be more 
doubtful than in paragraph (a). 


Quite recently, I saw in one of the leading French papers : 
“Ménélik vivrait toujours.” Of course, the meaning of that 
apparent conditional is: “Il parattrait, d’aprés ce que disent 
quelques personnes, que Ménélik vit encore,” or, rather, “ serait 
encore vivant.’’ Here, there is great doubt in the mind of the 


writer. In other words, he meant this:—‘Je crois que la 
nouvelle de la mort de Ménélik est certaine, quoiqu’on dise le 
contraire.” 


The above remarks bring me naturally to inquire, for my own 
guidance and for that of other foreign students of English, 
whether the expression: “it should seem,” used by Shakes- 
peare, Macaulay, Boswell, and others, is correct or not. 

I beg to submit my humble opinion, for the criticism of my 
readers, that “it should seem,’’ as a synonym of “ it would seem ” 
(il paraitrait, il semblerait) is unnecessary and undesirable, so 
long as “it would seem’’ enjoys its well-merited popularity. 

Wright, in his “ English Dialect Dictionary,” and the authors 
of “The King’s English’? consider “it should seem” as an 
idiom. I approve of this practical way of simplifying the 
already too complicated grammatical questions; but, on the 
other hand, I think that, in the following sentence, Macaulay 
uses “it should seem” as a kind of adverbial phrase, giving it 
the sense of apparently, seemingly. 





“Odd that two lines of a 
damned play, and, it should: 
seem (= apparently), a justly 
damned play, should have lived 
near a century and have be- 
come proverbial.” ; 

_ Macaulay. 


Tl est étrange que deux lignes 
d’une pitce siffide, et, paraf- 
trait-il (=et apparemment), une 
‘pitce sifflée A juste titre, aient 
vécu prés d’un siécle et soient 
devenues proverbiales. 


There is, however, a case in which “it should seem”? is neither 


. an idiom nor an adverbial phrase, but a true imperfect subjunc- 
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tive, havin, 


the meaning of ‘ 


“qu'il ne semblét,”’ “qu'il ne 


parit,” in French, and is, to my mind, perfectly good English. 
In this case, as in many others, a knowledge of French goes far 
to help the student in the study of English : 


“This alteration compelled 
me to give up the title unde: 
which the first of these letters 
appeared, lest by still retaining 
that title, it should seem, to 
those persons unacquainted 
with the controversy, to imply 
that I had actually written a 
defence of my _  opponent’s 
book.” (A defence of Dean 
Alford’s “ Queen’s English.’’) 

G. W.. Moon. 


Ce changement me forga de 
renoncer au titre sous lequel la 
premiére de ces lettres parut, 
de peur que les personnes qui 
ne seraient pas au courant de 
la polémique, ne fussent sous 
Vimpression (de peur qu'il ne 
semblat, qwil ne parut & ces 
personnes) que j’avais en 
réalité écrit un plaidoyer en 
faveur du livre de mon adver- 
saire. 


Now, let us return tc it is as the equivalent of it would be. 
The departure from the sequence of tenses in the case of 
it is for it would be, led Nesfield to come to the conclusion that, 
in certain cases (as I shall do my best to prove further on), 


“Tt is” and “It would be’? are nearly synonymous; and he 
says :—‘In such sentences'as the following : —‘ It is a pity that 
he should behave thus,’ the sequence is irregular, and appears 
to have risen from a confusion between two constructions.”’ 

“This,” he suggests, “might be split into two sentences, in 
each of which the sequence is correct and regular :— 

“It would be a pity that (if) he should behave thus. 

It is a pity that he docs behave thus.” 

In my humble opinion, the truth must lie in the fact that, 
in all similar constructions, the early English writers must 
have allowed themselves to be influenced by French authors, 
who have been in the habit of using the gallicism “ il parattrait,”” 

.in the present indicative, as an equivalent of “ail paratt’’; just 
like the expression “je voudrais”’ (I should like), which is still 
employed, out of courtesy, for “je veux’’ and “ je désire,’’ which 
savour too much of command. 

Example :— : 

Madame, je voudrais un livre Madam, I should like to have 
(= je désire un livre) pour ma a book (= I want a book) for 
femme et fa fille. my wife and my daughter. 

Labiche’s “Le Voyage de 
M. Perrichon ’’ (end of 1st act). 

Perrichon, in spite of his being a commonplace man, feels 
that, by saying “je veux,” “je désire,’’ he would be somewhat 
rude to the bookseller; in fact, “je voudrais’’ carries with it 
the understood polite consequent :—‘Si vous vouliez bien me 
servir,” or “si vous vouliez bien me permettre d'acheter,’’ etc. 

The same apparent conditional form exists in English in the 
expressions in daily use:—‘ Should he call, if he should call 
now, you will tell him that I am not at home,’’ an idiomatic 
conditional expression, conveying a present or future meaning, 
and is equivalent to “if he calls’? (s'il vient), “if he happens to 
call,” “if he shall call’’ (dans le cas ou il viendra, s’il vient par 
hasard). But, of course, when the English wish to convey the 
genuine conditional in the principal tense, the hypothetical 
present or future becomes the hypothetical imperfect, by virtue 
of the sequence of tenses that “an imperfect or past tense re- 
quires a conditional mood or a past tense.”’ 


Example :— 
Should he call, or if he should S’il venait (dans le cas ot il 


call ( = if he called, if he hap- viendrait), vous lui diriez que. 


pened to eall, if he were to call), je suis sorti. 
you would tell him that I am 
not at home. 

Example of the influence of an imperfect indicative on a 
hypothetical conditional, quoted from “ The King’s English.” 

If he should come, you would _S'il venait, vous apprendriez 
learn how matter stands. de quoi il retourne. 

The King’s English. 

Here, I beg to submit that “if he should come ’’ has the sense 
of “should he come,” “if he were to come,’’ “if he came,” “if 
he happened to come,”’ ete. 

‘The above considerations have induced me, out of the interest 
I take in the study of philology, to look into the point most 
carefully, and I respectfully beg to submit to my readers the 
result of that study. 

In very many sentences such as “Il est nécessaire,’’ “il est 
important,’’ etc., the substantive verb éftre is used as an im- 
personal verb, and is equivalent to “il serait nécessaire,” “il 
serait important’’; hence the reason why should is generally 
used by English writers or speakers in the subordinate clause. 


Example :— 
Tl est nécessaire qu'il aille It is necessary ( = it would be 


oie serait nécessaire qu'il necessary) that he should go. 
allat). of 
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Examples from English authors :— 


“That men of thirty should II semble trés absurde (= il 


be bribed to continue their 
education into mature life 
seems very absurd” (= it 
would seem very absurd, etc.). 
Macaulay. 


“Tt is not necessary (= it 
would not be necessary) for us 
to insist that the people who 
drive fat oxen should themselves 
be fat.” THE ACADEMY. 


“Tt is of the utmost im- 
portance (= it would be of the 
utmost importance) that the 
study of literature in these 
schools should not be merely 
academic in character—a gram- 
matical study of words and 
hrases.’’ 


semblerait tres absurde qu'il 
fat nécessaire) qu'il soit néces- 
saire de stimuler des hommes 
de trente ans pour les engager& 
continuer leur- éducation 
jusqu’a age mor. : 
1 n’est pas nécessaire (= il 
ne serait pas nécessaire.... 
fussent gras eux-mémes) que 
nous exigions que les gens qui 
conduisent des boufs gras 
soient gras eux-mémes. fi 
Tl est de la plus haute im- 
portance (= il serait de la plus 
haute importance... . n’ett 
as, etc.) que l’étude de la 
ittérature dans ces écoles 
n’ait pas simplement un carac- 
tére académique—une étude 
ammaticale faite de mots et 





(Extract from Mrs. M. Mil- de phrases. 
lington’s speech at a recent 
meeting of the L.C.C. 


In the following sentence, however, with due deference to 
Jane Austen, I beg to submit that there was some “ confusion’ 
in her mind, to use Nesfield’s expression, when she wrote :—“ It 
is fortunate for Emma that there should be such a girl in High- 
bury for her to associate with.” As the fact, here, is positive, 
as the thing really exists, the expression “It would be fortunate ” 
cannot, to my mind, be substituted for “It is fortunate”’ ; 
hence I would take the liberty to suggest that the present in- 
dicative “that there is’’ be used instead of “that there should 
be" in this sentence. Here is an example in point :—“ Finished 
the second reading of Lucretius this day, March 24, 1835. It 
is a great pity that the poem is in an unfinished state.’’ (Extract 
from Macaulay's diary, vide Appendix, p. 689, “Life and 
Letters,” etc.) 

But it is impossible to use the expression tt is as a conditional 
when it has to convey an order, a command, etc., either in the 
present or in the future tense. In that case, “it is,”. by virtue of 
the sequence of tenses, is strictly in the present tense of the 
indicative mood, which requires 1 in the noun-sentence that 


follows it. 


Example :— 


It is the law of our nature 
that such fits of excitement 
shall always be followed by re- 
missions. Macaulay. 


It is a maxim of English law, 
that every man shall be held to 
be innocent until he is proved 
to be guilty. Dr. Molloy. 


The Prince has given instruc. 
tions (= it has been ordered by 
the Prince) that medical bul- 
letins shall be issued twice a 
day. The Times. 

In a word, I am determined 
(= it has been determined by 
me) that the dignity of the law 
shall be respected, and that the 
Assize Court shall not be turned 
into a mone balk: : 

(Ex. fr. the speech of an 
English judge in 1910.) 

The King has been pleased 
(= it has pleased the King, 
etc.) to direct that the holders 
of scholarships of His 
Majesty’s Government shall be 
styled “King Edward VII.’s 
scholars.” 

The Times Weekly Edition. 


C'est la loi de notre nature 
(= il est établi, arrété, 
ordonné par la loi de notre 
nature) que de pareils accts 
d'excitation soient toujours 


.suivis de calme. ¢ 


Il est une maxime de la juris 
prudence anglaise (qui veut) 
que tout homme soit considéré 
innocent, jusqu’A ce que sa 
ae ais soit prouvée. 

Prince a donné des in- 
structions pour que ( = l’ordre a 
été recu du Prince que) des bul 
letins médicaux soient délivrés 
deux fois par jour. 

En un mot, je suis décidé & 
faire respecter (= il a été 
décidé par moi, etc.) la dignité 
de la loi, et & ce que la Cour 
d’Assises ne soit pas convertie 
en salle de concert. 


Il @ plu au roi de donner 
V’ordre que les (éléves) boursiers 
du Gouvernement de Sa 
Majesté soient appelés “ Eleves 
du roi Edouard VII." 


As far as the imperfect subjunctive is concerned, the rule 
connected with the sequence of tenses is strictly adhered to 
by all English writers and speakers. 


Example :— 


It was necessary that I should 
find responsible bail. 
. W. Collins. 
Etc., etc., ete. : 


Tl était nécessaire que je 
trouvasse une caution. 


A Frencu Linouisr. 
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“VOX STELLARUM.” 


To the Editor of THe AcaDEMY. 


Sin,—Mr. Mee, in offering a description of proof that the horo- 
scope per se does reveal a body of details as to the “character 
of the individual and probable trend of his life,” asks me to 
explain away the results of a test horoscopic reading which 
“immensely staggered” both Mr. W. T. Stead, of the Rericw 
of Reviews, and Mr. Pearson, of Pearson’s Weekly, fames,} and 
which was published in Borderland. I have not seen Border- 
land, but have read the account in the Review of Reviews, 
May, 1900, and have carefully studied Mr. Geo. Wilde's 
account in his work on “Chaldean Astrology Up to Date,” 
1901 edition. In this latter work the author begins by telling 
his readers that ‘(as an example of how to read the horoscope 
we reprint the test horoscope which appeared in Borderland 
and Pearson’s Weekly.” Continuing, he says: “Only the birth- 
date was given, and about a dozen astrologers and students 
accepted the test. But his horoscope alone vindicated astrology ”’ 
(p. 112). The italics are mine. 

In the same work, and on the next page, we are told that 
for several reasons the “test dwindled down to one horoscope 
cast by one astrologer”’ (p. 114). 

I am not prepared to say what motive underlay such a 
contradiction ; yet I know we are all liable to err. If Mr. 
Wilde’s idea was to show his system as being superior to that 
of others, we must all admit such is not a proper course to 
adopt; if, on the other hand, some unconscious cerebration 
or other factor was at work, and 6o caused him to err, then 
he is to be pitied. However, the latter mental condition gives 
us a fairly concise view of a state of mind the astrologer is 
in when he is reading a complex and mystifying horoscopic 
map or chart. There is really no hit-and-miss principle 
involved in the reading, but when the astrologer tells one that 
there are quite a number of factors at work to nullify a read- 
ing, one cannot help concluding to a degree there is somewhat 
of a hit-and-miss principle behind a horoscope cast under 
such conditions, after all—i.e., in looking at the question from 
their point of view. I have told astrologers that there is a 
ghost of questionable characteristics behind their elbows.? 
None has contradicted the statement yet, and I still hold that 
planetary influences are a myth. 

Astrological rules are mere generalisations, from which 
almost anything of a mental character can be evolved. Further, 
people consulting an astrologer do not want to pay for what 
they already know of themselves, that is, if they are either 
business or common-sense people ; and, again, when astrologers 
ground themselves into the knowledge available on thought 
transference, telepathy, saint communion, and a host of other 
theories to account for the transference of messages and the 
inner characteristics of their querists’ lives, I have no doubt 
but that, as far as mental influence is concerned, they will 
alter their ideas concerning a planet being immediate cause. 
Astrologers should be psychologists, not of a materialistic 
trend, but of a wholesome psychology. Then, if they were 
true to themselves, particularly those who profess Christianity, 
they would give up astrology. I have said also in a previous 
communication to THE Acapemy® that there was a similarity 
between ordinary drunkenness and an astrological mentality, 
and no astrologer has come forward to contradict that state- 
ment either; therefore, from that point of view, I stigmatise 
the horoscope to which I have been referred’ as_ scientific 
taplash. I am prepared to prove what I say. 

ow, in turn, I ask Mr. Mee to tell the public what he thinks 
of this horoscopic reading: — 
“Horoscope of Kaiser Wilhelm II., born January 27, 1859, 
i 3 p.m., at Berlin. 

“The destiny of Kaiser Wilhelm is such that he will lose 
nearly the whole of his possessions. He will never be a 
popular monarch. Mars, in the meridian, will cause him to 
engage in continual quarrels, and the Sun in opposition to 
Saturn will denude him of his power among the nations. He 
will lose his royal spouse (the Moon in opposition to Uranus 
retrograde) suddenly. It is not improbable that his territory 
will pass into the hands of France and Russia. Those, at 
least, are the two Powers who will contend for the possession 





1 See letter in “A Treatise of Natal Astrology.” Published b 
Company 6, Central Street, Halifax, Yorks. 1894, der ‘* 
monfals”’at the end of the work. : wee 


3 See THE ACADEMY for January 29, 1910, p. 114. 


the Occult Book 
nsolicited Testi. 


2 Bee THE ACADEMY, January 29, 1910. 


* The Court Circular, in a comment on Mr. Geo. Wilde's work referred to, 
said :—‘' The author gives a great many examples of the boroscopes of well-known 
people, which appear to one who is ignorant of the subject to be ynite convincing.” 
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of the Empire which the Kaiser is powerless to retain. 
Nothing more adverse or less royal than this horoscope of the 
Kaiser, except perhaps that of the Sultan of Turkey, is to 
be found among the rulers of Europe. The Kaiser will die 
suddenly, and the heart will be the seat of the fatal affection. 
Before the year 1906 it is probable Germany will in part have 
passed into the hands of its enemies.”’5 . 

There are many horoscopes of this trashy type at the dis- 
posal of critics. ‘ 

Further, will Mr. Mee enlighten readers how many direct 
test cases he has made, and the percentage of hits and misses 
obtained in his nativistic branch of astrology? Also the method 
adopted by him, and any steps taken to prevent errors of judg: 
ment from creeping in 

I might also Done out that the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, 
when President of the Psychical Research Society, said: 
“That there has not been a primd facte case made out in its 
[astrology’s] favour.” This is unquestionably, from the 
scientific point of view, a correct statement. a 

Here is an astrologer at work, who had more faith in 
brokers and others than his art. ; 

Mr. W. B. Northrop, after a reference to the traffic in 
spiritual gifts being a base form of human depravity, 
tells us of a “medium, astrologer, and psychic adviser” doing 
business purely from the £ s. d. point of view. This gentle- 
man astrologer drew up charts and charged his clients what 
he thought they could pay for the information he gave them. 
He also did business piveretea’s for instance, did a slate 
trick, and attributed the information he gave those seeking 
for advice, as to the best mode of investing their ready cash, 
to spirit writing. He thus cast the blame on the spirits 
whether he hit or missed. When questioned as to the 
illegality of his operations he calmly stated that he had in 
his employ “one of the very cleverest Wall Street operators 6 
to advise him. He stated he did excellent business. But the 
point here is, why on earth did he employ others and stoop 
to a deceptive mode of operating when he had astrology to 
assist him] If his astrology was unreliable, why did he 
charge people for it? An astrologer only can answer such 
a conundrum for astrology’s honour. 

In conclusion, I might remind Mr. Mee that I do not want 
to “thrash over old straw”; and would he kindly answer 
some of the questions for the edification of readers? If he 
evades the whole of the questions asked, in future I will 
have nothing further to uy in this matter with him. 

With regard to Mr. Alan Leo’s letter in THe ACADEMY, 
April 9, 1910, there is no doubt but that he truly speaks 
through the pen like a god. Rejoice ye Leoists! 

If Mr. Alan Leo had made an effort to review the corre- 
spondence re “ Vox Stellarum ”’ prior to that of February 19, 1910, 
he would have no doubt arrived at the correct idea underlying 
the quotation, which he states is a criticism relative to some 
astrological work of which he claims to be the author. Mr. 
Leo may not know that Mr. Mee has declared publicly in 
this controversy that he is a Roman Catholic, and that I am 
dealing with the question from the Christian point of view 
primarily, although I have said very little about Christianity 
in Tue Acabemy. Further, that I have never seen the work, 
to my knowledge, that Mr. Leo refers to; so that the ideas 
of “argument,” “ridicule,” and “denial” are superfluous. 
Regarding “ disbelief,” he must have also thought I had read 
the book and rejected his teachings or doctrines. It is plain 
that either Mr. Alan Leo’s intuitive faculty or his planetary 
angelic communicators or influence are at fault somehow. 

I have never purchased an astrological work yet; the Cor- 
poration Library and Mr. Mee have lent me almost a dozen 
works, and if Mr. Alan Leo lends me one of his I will 
look it through very carefully, and if it converts me, 80 
much for Mi. Leo’s work. It is too late in the day to ask 
me to purchase one, and I should also advise others to act as 
I have acted in this matter. Nevertheless, if I could persuade 
myself, or be persuaded by my familiar guardian angel, or what- 
ever it may be called, that I was 4 re-incarnated Hindoo, as 
Mr. Alan Leo believes he is, I may purchase the said work 
and become a Leoist astrologically as well as otherwise. % 

I would also advise Mr. Alan Leo to remain among his 
pre-brethren as long as I lived among them. I have nothing 
disagreeable to say against them, for on one occasion during 
my fifteen years’ (consecutive) residence in India, a native 
of that country saved me from drowning in the river Jumna. 
My reason for advising a prolonged stay is to enable him to 
study Hindoo astrology and Hindooism in their variety, 
and see if the planets, etc., have a similar influence. Goda 





® See Sepharial’s (Old Moore's) ‘* Manual of Astrology,” 1808, pp. 140-1. 


© See the “Annals of Psychical Solence,” published by the Prychical Research 
Society, for June, 1906, p. 393. 
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there are many out there, but he must. try and not allow them 
to interfere with the Western planetary angels. I have no 
doubt that Mr. Leo will have learnt ere thie that the rays of 
Old Sol are more malefic, physically at any rate, where he 
is at present than at Ludgate Cirous. If Mr. Alan Leo would 
answer some of the questions home astrologers have shirked 
I should feel obliged to him. Geo. Paris. 





THE WELSH NATIONALISTS. 
To the Editor of Tae AcapEmy. 


Stn,—Mr, Alfred Mond, the German Jew who is reported to 
own the English Review, and to control the Westminster, is 
apparently fond of indulging in the favourite Jew habit of stirring 
up ill-will between the various religious and racial elements of the 
countries the Semites honour with their presence. Some time 
before the late general election, the Church Times had occasion 
to editorially refer to Mr. Mond’s efforts to secure the votes of 
Welsh Nonconformists b appeals to their dislike of the Angli- 
ean Church, which he described as an alien body. He now 
appears to be trying to make himself popular in the Principality 
by championing Welsh Nationalism, which, like Irish Nation- 
alism, is inspired chiefly by hatred of England. Accordins to 
& report in the Times, Mr. Mond, in addressing a meet- 
ing of the Welsh Council of the League of Young Liberals at 
Swansea, said :— 

“The Welsh should never forget that they were not merely 
Liberals, but Welsh Nationalists. They wanted in the House of 
Commons members of the Welsh national party, not members 
who accepted the dictation of, and who worked with 8 party 
which was not the Welsh party. In the past they had lost 
sight too much of the national aspect. There should be, and 
he hoped there would be, a real national party in the House of 
Commons, and if they believed in their Welsh nationalism, in 
the value of the existence of a Welsh national party, no Welsh 
constituency would allow a man to be returned who would not 
give an undertaking that he would belong to the party, just 
as no Irish constituency would accept for a single moment one 
who would not act with the Irish party. That was one of the 
reasons be fought for Mr. Gibbins in Mid-Glamorgan—to pro- 
test against Welsh seats being handed over to those who would 
not frankly act with the Welsh national party.”” 

I wonder whether it has ever occurred to this Oriental import 
that, if fully aroused, the Welsh nationalist spirit might be mani- 
fested in a movement against a race other than the English. 
Some time ago, at a South Wales and Monmouthshire Social 
Purity Conference, held at Cardiff, the Rev. John Thomas said - 
“Owing to the leniency of the Cardiff stipendiary magistrates 1 
few years ago, in siding with two Jewesses, when thirty-five 
Jewesses had been already deported, those two Jewesses had 
been allowed to remain, and have been the means of bringing 
sixty other Jewesses to Cardiff, who were on the streets of the 
city to-day, and foreign bullies were living on the shame of 
these poor women.” 

Now, if Welsh race feeling and local patriotism were aroused 

a certain pitch, Mr. Mond’s Swansea constituents might de- 
mand that he withdraw his opposition to the Act designed to 
keep Jewish prostitutes out of this country, and insist that the 
semi-“ Amurrakun” who led the opposition to the Act, and 
whom Mr. Mond’s wealthy tribesmen have had appointed Home 
Secretary, should enforce the Act with such vigour that not 


That the Welsh are capable of engaging in a movement against 
other nationalities than the English is shown by the riots which 
in Wales when a syndicate of Mr. Mond’s tribesmen 

that had secured control of some Welsh coal mines imported 
some hundreds of Italians to take the places of the native miners, 
and by the other riofs which occurred in Dowlais during the 
r War, when a swarm of Yiddish coolies were imported to 

fill the places of the Welshmen called up to serve in the militia. 


Joseru Banister. 





IT IS I. 
To the Editor of Tae Acapeuy. 


Sm,—In line 32, p. 378, of THE Acapemy of the 16th instant 
please read’: —“T am,”—“TJ hit eom,”’ etc., instead of “I am,” 
“Tedhit- am, ete. en. we ae ue 
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Jeroingham'’s Maxims of Marmaduke, 2/3, pubd. 5/-, 

y Bannerman, Carlyle’s First Love, Ilus., 5/9, pubd. 
10/6 net. Countess of Cardigan's Recollections, Illus, 
5/-, pubd. 10/6 net. Loliee’s Gilded Beauties of Second 
Empira, Ilus., 7/6, pubd. 15/- net. Louis Philippe and 
his Sister, portraits, 4/6, pubd. 1u/6 net [orace 
Walpole’s Last Journals, 2 vols., 13/-, pubd, 25/- net. 


IVIL SERVICH COMMISSION. Solon’s Old English odes goparrny bel sl New, 6,6, pubd. 12/6 net. Canon Liddon's Life and 


Butlin, F. M., Among the Danes, Illus. in Colour, 4/-, 
pubd. 7/6 net. H. Rider Haggard’s Gardener's Year. 


Letters, portraits, New, 6/6, pubd. 15/- net. Dewars 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 35s. Bennett's How to Become an Author, 58 , | Book of the Dry Fly, I!lus., New, 7/3, pubd. 16/- net, 


CARTOGRAPHERS IN THE HyDRoGRAPHIC | for 2s. 6d. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ADMIRALTY (17-25) ; 
2nD JUNE. 

The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be . 
made on forms to be obtained, with particu- Specimens an 
lars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 


mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. biton. S W. 








BHSIDB.—Fnrnished Residences, 
Ballater. Commanding lovely views and close 

golf course. Charmingly situate house, stabling, and 
two acres wooded grounds. Ten bed and dressing, bath 
toom, three reception, servants’ bedrooms and other 
domestic accommodation. Rent about £16 15s. per week, 
Secluded Residence in 3} acres beautiful grounds, 
1} mile station and golf links. Eleven bed, bath room, 
four reception, etc, Private spring water supply. 
Rent £17 17s. per week. Inspected and recommended 
by Douglas Young & Co., 51, Coleman St., London, B.C. 


BR, 7. Borrom & co.., | 
* BOOKSELLERS, &c. 
32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. | 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND | 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 








PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





accurately done. 10d. per 1.000 words. | 1/9, pubd, 6s. 
references. — Address Mias | 1/6, Tubd. 6/-. 


ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- pe pelle hoe aaa /6, pubd. 6/-. 





THE SPHERE. 
6a. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








You can follow the new books 
by just getting the 


APRIL 


BOOK MONTHLY 


which 


Besides all the ordinary news, it 


is now ready, 6d. net. 


contains fresh literary articles and 
a fine series of illustrations. 





Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 
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Rowe’s South Devon, Illus. in Colour, New, 3/-, pubd. 
6/- net. Snell's North Devon, Illus. in Colour, New, 
3/-, pubd. 6/- net. Anthony Hope's Intrusions of Peggy, 

A. & Castle's Star Dreamer, 


New, 1/6, pubd. 6/-. E. 
YPEUWRITING promptly and New, 1/6, pubd.és. Stephen Crane's Open Boat, New, 
Ellen Glasgow's Wheel of Life, New, 
Ellen Glasgow's Voice of the Peuple, 
Violet Hunt's White Rose of 
Allen Upward’s 
Secret Aistary of To-day. Naw. 19. nub. 6/-. 








Copies of *‘ The Academy ” 
containing the articles about 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son 
can still be obtained, price 
6d. each, or 3s. the set of six. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


. (ESTABLISHED 1962) ’ 


A High-cless Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


**Che County Gentleman & Cand & Water” 
Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 


Twelve Months .. £1 8 0 (Ordinary Issue.) 

Six Months .., om 0 

Three Months o 7 0o| Twelve Months ... £1 170 
0 18 6 


CANADA (Ordinary Issue). pg pie 
Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 | [bree Months ° 93 


Six Months... ... 015 3 The above rates include all 
Special Numbers. 


Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
12. BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Address : FELLING-ON-TYNE, AND PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
OF EVERY BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT. 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO.’S Famous Edition of 


3156 IBSEN’S WORKS. 3/6 


Per vol. BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN BLUE AND GOLD. Per vol. 
THREE PLAYS IN EACH VOLUME, 
Crown 8v0. Cloth, 8/6 per vol. Edited, with Introductions, by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 


Vol. I—“* THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH,” “THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY,” and ‘'A 
3/6 DOLL’S HOUSE.’ With portrait of the Author. 
Vol. I1—“* GHOSTS,” ‘*‘AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,” and “ THE WILD DUCK.” 


va, Vol. 11.— THE LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” “THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND,” 
and “THE PRETENDERS.” 
Vol, 1V.—‘‘ THE EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” 
Vol. V.—* ROSMERSHOLM,” “THE LADY FROM THE SEA," and “ HEDDA GABLER.” 
Vol. VI—‘' PEER GYNT.” A Dramatic Poem. 
Paper SEPARATE-PLAYS EDITIONS OF IBSEN. 
1/6 EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Cloth, A DOLL'S HOUSE. - AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 
2/6 GHOSTS. PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 


THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH. THE WILD DUCK. 
ROSMERSHOLM. THE LADY FROM THE SEA. 


TOLSTOY’S WORKS os sunseo w 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 


Paternoster Square, London; and Felling-on-Tyne. 
G/- LIFE OF TOLSTOY. By J. C. Kenworthy. 255 pp., with Portraits and Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2/6. _Half-Polished Morocco, Gilt Top, 5,- 


A Russian Proprietor The Physiology of War 

The Cossacks | What to Do? 

Ivan Ilyitch, and other Stories | The Long Exile, and other Stories ! 
2/6 The Invaders, and other Stories f Sevastopol 


My Religion The Kreutzer Sonata and Family 
Life : Happiness 

My Confession The Kingdom of God is Within You 
Childhood, Boyhvod, Youth | Impressions of Russia 


Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3/6 per Volume, 
3/6 Anna Karenina, 3/6 War and Peace, 2 vols., 3/6 per vol. 


BOOKLETS BY TOLSTOY. 


New Editions, Revised. Small 12mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design on Cover, each containing 
Two Drawings by H. R. Millar. In Box, price 2/- each. 





Where Love is, there God is also, and The Two Pilgrims, and 
The Godson If you Neglect the Fire, you Don’t Put 
2/- What Men Live By, and it Out 
* What shall it Profit a Man? The Three Parables, and 
Master and Man: a Story Ivan the Fool 
Crown 8v0, Bound in Cream Antique Boards and Ribbon, with Gilt Lettering, 1]- each, 
Where Love is, there God is also | If you Neglect the Fire, You Don’t Put it Out 
1) The Two Pilgrims What shall it Profit a Man? 
/* What Men Live By Tolstoy as Preacher; His Treatment of the 
The Godson Gospels 
Crown 8v0. Paper Covers. 
The Kreutzer Sonata Family Happiness 
r) The Kingdom of God The Christian Teaching (Se) | 
|= Master and Man 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE) AND FELLING-ON-TYNE. 
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SONNETS. By Lorp ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. . Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 











The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 

“ The' Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douelas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or erabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their | 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This isa high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” \ 


The OBSERVER says: 


“Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre, Without hyperbole or patronage, it ts safe to call them poetry, | 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an : 
exquisile specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by wav of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : | 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shatespercan balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 




















IN PREPARATION 
LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 

AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN.  Fecap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 

THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 











THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 





Printed for the Proprictors, THm WILFORD PRESS, Lap, &, Lancada’s Inn Fields, W.C3 by Love Love & Matcomsox, L2D., Dane Street, High Holborn, W.-C. 
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A SELECTION FROM WERNER LAURIE’S LIST. 
















































RPaeaaneng_ tigen beast Through the French A Year's Dinners; Chats on 
jogvse aah Obes oe ; 365 Seasonable Dinners | 4stronomy 
Spirit and Matter Provinces: ‘ With Instroctions for Cook- _ By He. pes 
mare te Buty ear ranma. | ee tatty |e ob Su 
_____| Wh 85 Drawings by the | Diplomate Sa Teacher | Gin Pesient_of the 
By Isaac W. HEYSINGER, aoe Sy BY Oh Senet 1 se Non ciation. Crown 8vo, fully 


M.A., M.D. I5s. net. London. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 





WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD S INN, LONDON, E.C. 








Gay & Hancock's Announcements. . . 



















Leet POCOCK (ROGER) Founder of the Legion of Frontiersmen. 
Shick CURLY: A TALE OF THE ARIZONA. 
eee oa FLETCHER (J. S.) . 7 2 
Crown Bvo, WHEN CHARLES | I WAS KING. 
extra, 
with attractive WIGGIN. (K. D.) and Others. 
aaa - THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 






ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
NEARLY READY. Price 2/6 net. 
THE DIARY OF A FAITH. 
LESS HUSBAND. 


—_——_ 





MEXICO. 


A New Guide Book to the Mexican 
Republic. 










By T. P HILIP. TERRY. NEARLY READY. Price 4/6 net. 
824 pages. 26 Maps and Plans, 12/~ net NEW aie ice COMMON- 





Absolutely the most complete Guide Book ever published on 
Mexico. ‘Ihe Author has resided many years in Mexico, and 
gives complete information about all the mining industries which 
are now on the boom. 






And What Life Means to Me. 
*_* This volume contains an interesting autobiography, with recent 
portrait. 






““Mr. Nicholson never fails to charm us.’ *_ Morning Pow. 
Second Large Edition nearly exhausted. 6/- 


THE. LORDS OF HIGH DECISION. 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON, Author of “The Howse of a Thousand: Candles.” 


- EXTRACTS- FROM EARLY- PRESS NOTICES. ‘t 
Glasgow Herald—The reader will not consider the time ill spent that he devotes to this enthralling book. 
'Datly. Chronicle—Quantity ;and quality too, and some very good quality 
. Glasgow Exening: Citizen—A powerlul new American novel. 
Scotsman—Those who remember the fine workmanship of that exciting story, “The ee of a Thousand 
Candles,” welcome another novel from the pen of this accomplished’ American~ author. 
It is an absorbing story. 


pasdan GAY & & HANCOCK, Ltd, 12 & 13, Henrietta St, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New 
Books. 


The _ Life of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin 
of Large. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. With nume- 
om Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
. net, 

THE SPECTATOR.— This admirable bicgraph é a worthy memorial of 
a life as to which might be written over the great edifice of modern physical 
science, in the words of Wren’s epitaph in St. Paul's, Si stonumentum requiris, 

circums pice.” 


Administrative Problems of British India. By 
OSEPH CHAILLEY, Member of the French Chamber of 
eputies, Translated by Sir- WILLIAM MEYER, K.C.LE. 
Bvo, 10s. net. 
GLOBE.— As a contribution to Indian politics, the work possesses @ special 
value of itsown, ani it should be widely reed. and ‘studied died by those who have a 
practical interest in the subject. The book is well translated 


The Gates of India. Being an Historical Narrative. 
By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., K C.LE., 
. D.Sc, With Maps, Evo. 10s. net. 


DAILY "MAIL —‘ Will no doubt be of much va'ue to the geographer, the 
historian, and the soldier alike. It will be read, too, and with much i interes, by 
the average person, for it is difficult to Conceive a subjcct more fascina! than 
the story of the ancient land routes to India.” : 








A MODERN CHRONICLE 


BY 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Illustrated, 6s. 


Author of “ Richard Carvel,” &c. 


Second Impression Now Ready. 


The Human Cobweb. A Romance of Peking. 
By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, ‘Athor of of . the Forbidden 
Boundary,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their Back- 
ground, By Professor M. «. MacCallum, M.A., LL.D. _ Bro, 
10s. net. 

TIMES.—" Dr. MacCallum’s aim bas been the aim of the true critic; not to 
display ingenuity, or have at a brother critic, or grind an axe, but to explain ; 
2 ads te oplains patiently, judiciously, with thorough knowledge and often acute 
insight.” 


Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. By D, G. 

HOGARTH, Author of “* A Wandering Scholar,” &ec. With 

40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author and his 
Companions. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—' \n Mr, Hogarth's pages the Levant lives again in altits pageantro 
of colour and sound. His sentences are. instioct with the simmering heat and 
spacious horizo:'s of the Anatolian pains, with the Deaury and: music of the breezy 
& ean, with the rich dis: ord of types and tongues of the cities, with the bustle 

the sceut of the bazaars.” 











‘Papuan Fairy Tales. By ANNIE KER. Illus- 


trated, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s." net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“' Miss Annie Ker decérves well of all students of folk-lore 
—and indeed of general readers who in their reading are studious only of their 
entertainment—with this delightful book.” 


The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 
and other Essays. By HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 8vo, 
7s. 61. net. 

WORLD.—“ An excellent book..... Every social reformer should read it, and 
it may be there will be some who, will find themselves happily reformed by its 
thoughtfal and well written pages.” 


The Evalution of Worlds. By PERCIVAL 
LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., &c., Author of “ Mars and iis Canals,” 
“ Mars as the Abode of Life,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Spirit of America. By Professor HENRY 
VAN DYKE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 





Thomas Carlyle as a Critic of Literature. 
By FREDERICK W. ROE, Ph.D. Medium 8vo, 5s, net. 


Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London: 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List. 


Poems Written in Early Youth by Ceorge 


Moredith, Including Poems, 1861. Poems omitted from 
the later editions of “Modern Love” and Scattered 
Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


—. $$ 
Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author ‘of ‘‘The Golden 
Days of the Renaissance in Rome,” &. Richly Illustrated. 
4to. 21s. net. 
“The author has produced a deeply interesting book, wh'ch will delight 
all lovers of art.’’— Daily Telegraph. 
‘Long may Professor Lanc‘ani continue to write of Rome and the 
Campagna, to describe their beauties."—Morning Post. 


The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
By WALTER SICHEL, Author of ‘Emma Lady Hamil- 
ton. ee In two volumes. Fully Illustrated, Demy. 8vo. 
3ls. net. 


“This is a great biography, and will remain the clasaical, authentic, une 
surpassable ite of Shendan “_ Saturday Review, 


A German Pompadour. : 
Being the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von 
Grivenitz, Landofmeisterin of Wiirtemburg. By MARIE 
HAY. A New Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


’ a 
Hogarth’s London: Pictures of the 
Manners of the Eighteenth Century. By H. B. 
‘WHEATLEY, F.s.A. Fully Illustrated, 8vo, 21s, 6d. net. 
“* A very storehouse of attractive information concerning the manners of 
the eighteenth century, and also concerning Hoga: th's life and life ) work, 
of which the author shows a very keen and di-cerning appreciation.” 
Mr. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK in the ‘vening Standard. 


Why American Marriages Fall. 
A. A. ROGERS. Crown 8vo. Decorated Title, 4s. 6d. net. 


Hints for Lovers. - 
By ARNOLD HAULTAIN, Crown 8vo. Parchment, 
gilt, 4s. 6d. net, Also in velvet Persian, yapp edges, 
boxed, 6s. net, 


The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth: A 
Narrative in Contemporary Letters. By F. A. MUMBY, 
Editor of ‘‘The Letters of Literary Men.” With an 
Introduction by Lt. S. RAIT, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, (zford. With numerous Portraits, Views and 
Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

“ The most interest tng book that has been put in my hands for a long 
time.” — Saturday 
“An exceedingly interesting and attractive narrative.”—Globe. 


In the Border Country. 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON. With Illustrations 
and Coloured End Papers by C. E. PECK. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. ~ 


The Book of Cupid: An Anthology from 
the English Poets. With an Introduction by HENRY 
NEWBOLT, and Illustrations by the Lady HYLTON. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“One of the daintiest of recent Anthologies.” *—Shefiela Daily Telegraph, 
“ a charming Anthology, very carefully selected.”— Westminster Gazette. 


Warriors of Old Japan. 

By YEI THEVDORA OZAKI. Illustrated from 

Japanese Prints. Crown 8vo. Clothgilt. 6s. net. 
“A warm welcome should be accorded to the new volume of stories by 
Macame Ozaki, author of ‘ The Japanese Fai airy Boo ’  Wortby in every 
tof its fascinat precursor is the tastefully produced volume, some 

of tne stories are full 0! of pathos and touched with delicate fancy. * 
— Westminster Gazette, 




















Farming It. 
By TERRY A. SHUTE, Author of “The Real Diary of 
al Boy,” &c. With Tilustrations and cover design by 
REGINALD BIRCH. . Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Classical Moralists. Selections from 
the Creat Authors in the H of Ethios from Soorates 
to Martineau. Compiled by BENJAMIN RAND, Ph.D., 
Editor of ‘* Modern Classical Philosophers.” Medium 8vo. 
1's. 6d net. 


London Life of Yesterday. e 
By ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT, M.A. LL.D. 
(Cantab.) ; Author of ‘“ The Vagabond in Literature,” &e. 
Demy 8vo. Bie 6d. net. 

“A work full of interest, which holds ‘the attention.”— West minster 


Cee eho loye Tondan as London deserves to be loved will be grateful to 


 him.”— Pall Mall. 


pre ialitsttaii  e Crue ea cra ct 
CONSTABLE & CO Ltd 10 Orange Street W.C. 
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. CONTENTS be named with the pure intention of forcing. the House of 
Page Page | Lords into a difficult and harassing position. It has 
Life and Letters . 4ll Reviews... . . as served its purpose only too well, and having served its 
Sonnet. ., . .- + - 414 healer eta * 4) | Purpose, it is really of no further use to the honest 
The Bank Clerk and the Meetings of isin " 493 | Liberalism of the Treasury Bench. Messrs. Asquith, 
Empire. se + es 41d Correspondence 425 | Lloyd George, Churchill, and the rest of them would be 
The Poet of the Future. . 416 Books Received 426 | only too glad if it might now be shelved, destroyed, and 








Registered as a Newspaper in the United Aingdom, and at the 
New York Post Office as Second-Class Muil Matte-. Trans- 
missible to Canada at the Canadian Magazine rate of Postage. 
Subscriptions: Inland 16s. ; Foreign 17s. 6d. a year, post free. 





All communications intended for the Editor should be sent to 
The Wilsford Press, Ltd., 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 

The Publishing Offices of THE ACADEMY are at 63, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, London, W.C., to which address all business letters should 
be sent. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited Manuscripts 
which are not accompanted by a stamped addressed envelope. The 
receipt of a proof does not imply the acceptance of an article. 





AN INDEX TO VOLUME LXXVII. (July—Dec., 1909) of THE 
AcapeMY will be forwarded post free. for 4d, to any. address 
on application to the Publisher, 68, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
London, W.C. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


“Tue Budget passed through the House of Lords after 
a debate marked by a scathing exposure of the Govern- 
ment’s tactics by the Leader of the Opposition.” Thus 
the Daily Telegraph of Friday morning. And following, 
the Daily Telegraph devoted a column and a half of 
leaded type, not to the discussion of the political situation, 
but to the “wonderful performance” of M. Paulhan, who, 
it appears, has been “swooping like a condor through the 
last sixty miles of air . . . brilliantly ahead of all rivalry.” 
This is the Daily Telegraph, and this is England. The 
House of Lords passed Mr. Lloyd George's Budget without 
opposition. That is to say there was .no division, and, 
in plain terms, the Lords have thrown up the sponge and 
turned tail. The Finance Bill is now law; it will come 
into operation forthwith, and we shall see what we shall 
see. Tue AcapEmy has always prophesied that the Lords 
would never pass Lloyd George’s Budget until the people 
of England had blessed it and approved it. We deny 
that this Budget has been approved by the people of 
England. We believe that the plain duty of the Lords 
was to have exercised their veto once again and brought 
Lloyd George and his Bill to a further trial in the con- 
stituencies. The Lords in their wisdom have shirked 
the battle. Another General Election would put the 
country to turmoil and expense, and so we must bow our 
crested heads and tame our hearts of fire. We do not 
observe that there has been any pronounced crowing over 
the event in the Liberal Press. The Finance Bill is 
passed. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr, Churchill may have 
cracked a private bottle in celebration of the fact; but 
Mr. Asquith is not cock-a-hoop about it, and neither are 
the wiseacres of the Liberal Press. And the reason, of 
course, is not far to seek. The Lords’ failure of duty and 
ignominious retreat from a perfectly sound, solid, and 
common-sense position is a matter to be deplored. On the 
other hand, while it does discredit to the Lords, it will 
not materially benefit the Government. We believe that 
this Budget has never been a sincere measure. It was 
put up like other wild-cat Liberal schemes which might 
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forgotten. But it has passed into law, and our friends 
must now prepare themselves for the inevitable noisting 
of their own petard which is bound to follow. Mr. 
Asquith can see faithfully reflected in this Bill his own 
ruin. It will destroy him and his following as surely as 
night follows day. What is more, it should bring utter 
ruin and obloquy on the imperious Mr. Redmond. So 
that’ while we must weep for the unfaithfulness of our 
captains, we can still rejoice over the imminent doom of 
the enemy. In every town and village of England and 
Scotland, not to mention Wales and Ireland, the opera- 
tion of the Finance Bill will come as an educational treat 
to the mob who have shouted for it, and to the apathetic 
multitudes who have been too lazy and indifferent to shout 
against it. Both sections of the community will squeal 
heartily when the shoe begins to pinch, and they will 
consign Lloyd George and his fellow banditti to the 
bottomi of the deep blue sea—metaphorically speaking, of 
course. Te Acapgemy is not imbued with an over- 
weening admiration for the brewing interest. But 
the fact remains that the gentlemen whom the Star 
collectively describes as “King Bung” constitute a 
powerful body of persons. From time immemorial this 
same “ King Bung” has been greatly to the fore when 
elections were concerned. He has a powerful, rich old 
porty—and, if you like, beery—voice, and in the end, and 
despite the Rechabites, he can make’ himself heard. From 
the point of view of Bung the Budget is an 
iniquitous and abominable measure. It will touch him 
severely in his fat pockets, but he has a pocket left 
“out of which he will not scruple to produce retaliatory 
funds. What is more, he has a head on his shoulders, 
‘and if he is to be ruined he will not go down after 
‘the manner of the lamb or the Lords. Already he 
‘has laid a scheme for the winding up of Mr. Redmond 
and the Irish party. It is a simple scheme, but it will 
drive Ireland to fury, and Messrs. Redmond and Co. will 
be well advised to become naturalised Englishmen at 
‘once—that is to say, of course, if they value their skins. 
Mr. Lloyd George has told the mob that his Budget 
is the first step towards the abolition of poverty from 
England. Tt is on the strength of this specious and 
dishonest promise that the mob have sent back to power 
_Mr. ‘Asquith and his Government. When the true effect, 
‘of the Finance Bill upon the country makes itself clearly 
apparent, as it shortly will do, Liberalism will go entirely 
out of fashion. We must bide our time and dree our 
‘weird. The mob, which has forced the hand of Mr. 
Asquith and daunted the Upper Chamber, is a fickle 
monster ; and you cannot play with it for ever. The present 
Government has roused in its breast some of the worst of 
its passions, but the very worst of them still lies dormant. 
i It is nevertheless there, however, and when it wakes we 
can promise Mr, Lloyd George one of his far-famed foot- 
: ball matches. 


; Field-Marshel Lord Kitchener would appear to be a 
‘difficult General to fit with a place. After a period of 
‘roving he would seem to have been appointed “ High Com- 
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missioner in the Mediterranean” with a base at -Malta.-, 
i seems singular that for such‘a soldjer,.and such, “aman 
of businesk;” the country, bas no work which, appeals more 
beautifully to the imagination, . There is India; there is 
Egypt; there is even Canada; but none of these is for 
Lord Kitchener. He must needs content himself at Malta, 
doubtless. with Goze and Comino thrown in, and the empty 
title. qf High Commissioner in the Mediterranean. What 
is the matter with him? Or perhaps more pertinently, what 
is the matter with the War Office? 


‘The Newspaper Press Fund has held its forty-seventh 
annual dinner, and the usual array of talent assembled 
to. make pleasant and inspiring speeches. Of course, 
the . usefulness. of such a fund may be taken for 
granted, and if the speeches of the Earl of Crewe and 
Lord Burnham and Sir, Rufus Isaacs were decked out 
with the usual feeble witticisms and the usual fusty plati- 
tudes we must not complain too bitterly. We gather that 
after dinner a matter of £2,000 was subscribed to the 
fund. And we note among the list of contributors Mr. 
Engen, Sandow, fifty guineas, and Mr. Henry Lowenfeld, 
twenty-five pounds. Mr. Eugen Sandow is the “ physical 
culturist” who advertises so largely and so flamboyantly 
in the columns of the Press, “Mr. Sandow has the approval 
of. Mr.. Labouchere, and he is privileged to print that 
gentleman’s portrait and immortal words of recommenda- 
tion in his advertisements. If we mistake not, however, 
Mr. Henry Lowenfeld is the well-known bucket-shop 
keeper_or outside broker of that name, and it is a little 
astonishing to find him in the same charitable galley with 
Lord Burnham and the Earl of Crewe. We suppose that 
from a charitable point of view one man’s money is as 
good as another’s. Besides, Mr. Lowenfeld’s connection 
with journalism is established by the fact that he once 
jad the privilege of being partner in a bucket-shop busi- 
ness,in Waterloo Place with the great and only Mr. Frank 
Harris of fur-coat fame, whose lucubrations on Shake- 
speare’s women are to appear in Mr. Alfred Mond’s English 
Review. 


We note that in the course of his speech to the 
assembled “nuts” or “heads” of journalism and 
letters the Earl of Crewe was careful to trot: out 
the ancient gag about the Newspaper Press Fund’s 
conduct of its operations “with a great deal of 
privacy.” This same boast of privacy is made every 
year, and it also crops up annually at the dinners of 
the Royal Literary Fund. Every journalist and 
every man of letters has his own view as to privacy in 
these matters, We do not wish to suggest that either the 
‘Newspaper Press Fund or the Royal Literary Fund is 
-unwisely or improperly administered. But we are certainly 
-of opinion that a great deal too much stress is laid upon 
privacy. Where are the actual working journalists who 
“have obtained benefits from the Newspaper Press Fund! 
. One never meets them, and it is. so with the broken 

‘authors. We are aware that neither of these funds is 
-excessively .rich, and that a little money cannot be 
expected to go a very great way. But we believe that a 
‘great deal more money could be raised by both organisa- 

tions if. they were to publish the names of the persons to 
-.whom grants have been made. The names of persons who 
<receive grants from the Civjl List are published, and no 
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shame is oe of the recipients.of those grants. We 
believe that the priyacy upon which the Newspaper Press 
‘Fund and the Royal Literary Fund so pride themselves is 
really a defect in the sysieni of administration.” A list of 
grants made and a list’ of grants refused should be 
published annually, and should be available for inspec- 
tion at the offices of the society. Such a list could hurt 
nobody, and it would at lesst have the effect of preventing 
a certain number of unworthy applications. And with 
regard to the Royal Literary Fund in particular we think 
that some reform in this direction might be ‘instituted 
with advantage at once. We also think that it is ridiculous 
thatthe fund should be practically inoperative for three 
or four months in the year, as it is at present. Of course, 
the advocates of privacy, who have as yet had matters all 
their own way, are wont to assure you that the hardships 
and troubles of unsuccessful authors are so lurid that they 
will not bear the light of publicity. There is a great deal 
of difference, however, between privacy as to tho facts of 
an author’s misfortunes and privacy as to his name and 
_the amount of his grant, or to his name and the refusal of 
his grant. The Civil List gets rid of the difficulty by 
attributing eminence or necessitous circumstances to 
every recipient of a grant or pension. Why should not 
the Royal Literary Fund do the same? As it is, there {s 
no appeal from the committee to the actual subscribers. 
What is good enough for the authorities who administer 
the Civil List should be good enough for the committee 
, who administer the Royal Literary Fund. 


. 


We take the following remarkable extract from the 
Daily Telegraph of Tuesday ::. 

In the court in which Mr. Justice Darling was 
engaged yesterday the hour of four had passed when 
Mr. Lush, K.C., looked at the clock and then at the 
judge, remarking that he did not know how long his 
lordship would sit. 

His lordship smiled and replied, “ How long has 
the House of Commons decided we are to sit?” 

By the side of Mr. Lush sat Mr. Simon, K.C., MP. 

“Ask Mr. Simon,” added his lordship. 

Mr. Simon smiled, but evidently thought silence 
was golden. He was not the only member of Parlia- 
ment present. Mr. F. E. Smith, K.C., was there, as 
well as Mr. Bottomley. 

But these legislators ventured no opinion as to the 
view of the House of Commons on judicial hours of 
labour. 

Then Mr. Justice Darling continued: “I don’t 
know that I have got any right to sit at all. While 
I went to luncheon a member of the House of Com- 
mons showed me a Bill in which I see it is proposed 
to the House that nobody shall sit on the Bench until 
he is 75 years of age. 

Despite the wonted gravity of his lordship, the 
spectators who crowded the court laughed heartily. 
Monotony of judicial routine is sometimes relieved in 
this court—number eight—by a witticism from the 
Bench, and the usher exercises a raze discretion in 
the use of the word “ Silence.” Those present thought 

‘ that this remark of his lordship was made in jest. 

Mr. Justice Darling immediately explained that this 

was a'wrong view to take of his utterance. “I am 
"not joking,” he added, “and as I have not reached, 
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by a long way, that judicial age, I don’t know whether 
I ought to go on with this case. Perhaps we shall 
have to adjourn for some years.” Rak San 
The discussion did not proceed further, and his 
lordship adjourned. ; ; 
Of course, such a “story” belongs by good right to the 
columns ‘of the Daily Mail. The touches respecting “the 
wonted gravity” of Mr. Justice Darling and the “rare 
discretion ” of the usher “in the use of the word ‘silence’” 
are worthier of the great. morning haporth than of the 
great morning pennorth. And if Mr. Justice Darling was 
not joking when he expressed a doubt as to whether he 
ought to.go.on with the case before him because he had 
not reached the age of seventy-five years, what was he 
doing? We cannot suppose that what took place has been 
properly reported. : 


The great experiment in cheap novels is once more 
upon us, New full-length novels, bound in cloth, and 
suitably embellished, have been issued by an enterprising 
publishing house, and the first authors to’ come up to 
éhe two-shilling scratch, as it were, are Mr. H. G. Wells 
and Mr. Anthony Hope, between whom the publishers 
have sandwiched a Mr. J. C. Snaith, with whose works we 
do not profess to be acquainted. It is not to be assumed 
that in lending themselves to two-shilling business Messrs. 
Wells and Anthony Hope have abated one jot or tittle of 
their ordinary market rates or terms. We should suppose 
that both gentlemen got their substantial payment down 

on account of a substantial royalty, and that the real 
racket is to be stood by the publisher. 
been published, and consequently we can hurt nobody by 
‘recording: the opinion that they will not be found remu- 
“nerative from. the -publisher’s point of view.- When all is 
said, the number of novel-readers in the-country is limited. 
-Not only: so; but the followings of popular authors are 
more limited still. Mr. Wells and Mr. Hope possess 
publics of their own, and doubtless very large publics, but 
we should imagine that the public of, say, Miss Marie 
Corelli or Mr. Hall Caine is much larger—a fact, of 
course, which is not discreditable either to Mr.’ Wells or 
to Mr. Hope. We do tiot see how Messrs, Nelson can 
possibly ‘make a profit’ on the sale of under 4 hundred 
‘thousand copies of each of these authors. ‘Will Mr. Wells 
sell a hundred thousand ‘copies or will Mr. Hope? It is 
a question which nobody can decide until ‘long after the 
event. The publishers have naturally taken: sare that 
“the volumes should be well displayed in the bookshops 
and well advertised in the public Press. Two shillings as 
thé price of a new novel looks tempting, but. we believe 
“that the avid novel-reader would-just es soon pay six shil- 
‘Fings, and that the person who has-no particular.fancy for 
‘novel-reading will decline to be lured on by reductions in 
‘price. However, the proof.of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing, and while we hope that the publishers will be accorded 
a hearty meal, we have our doubts. In any. case, not all 
authors belong to the Wells-Hope category, in the matter 
of sales. We doubt if the average respectable. writer of 
fiction touches three thousand copies. Three thousand 
copies at two shillings would. mean starvation .to the 
‘author and bankruptcy to the publisher, .We have never 
been: able to: understand why. the publishing tradq has of 


ate years displayed such. a, deep-seated anxiety to injure | 


and destroy itself. The notion: that the people who read 
decent books wish to: economise over them, inthe grasping 
and unworthy sense is an entirely baseless notion. A good 
book can be sold just as well and to a better profit for ten 
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‘and that consequently the customary advance, 


The novels have.| ¢¢ shat success better prices will be forthcoming. 


_two-shilling novel would, in our opinion, make an end of 





which will bring in fifty pounds profit each in “the year 
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shillings‘and sixpence or for thirty-one shillings and six- 
petice as it can be sold in cheaper’ forms, There. is no 
advantage in cheapening a thing which has value. © 





We do not suggest that the particular publishers who 
have embarked upon the two-shilling novel experiment 
would stoop to the sweating of authors. ‘On’ the other 
hand, there are publishers who will sweat not only‘authors 
but everybody concerned in the handling of books, pro- 
vided they can increase their profits thereby. The two- 
shilling novel is not likely to. become a standard article 
with this class of publisher. “At the same: timé it will 
serve their turn as a further weapon for the reduction of 
the market price of manuscript fiction. The author will 
be told that, the two-shilling novel is cutting up‘ the trade, 
paltry 
though it may be, must be once again cut down. In a 
recent public correspondence it has been made plain that 
there are publishers in London whose price for novels by 
authors favourably known to the subscription libraries, 
and of respectable reputation in the book shops, is not 
more than thirty pounds. We believe that there are 
plenty of. women writers especially who will turn out & 
passable novel for such a sum, and be grateful for the job; 
and it seems to us that if a novel is to be published at 
two shillings the publisher will be hard put to it to pay 
more. It has to be remembered, however, that the author 
who accepts such a trifling sum for, say, three months” 
hard work, is invariably buoyed up with the hope that the 


book itself will prove a success, and that on the strength 
The 


that flattering hope, and when hope.is gone there is little 


“Jeft in authorship. We have always contended ‘that the 


whole question, of literary rewards lies ‘in the hands of the 
people who do the writing. Mr. Wells is perfectly aware 
of his value in the market; so is Mr. Anthony Hope. 


-Each of them can command at six shillings adequate and 


handsome payment for his labour. Why should they lend 
themselves to schemes which may possibly prove ‘detri- 
mental to their less fortunate, or, it may be, even less 
worthy, brethren? We should have thought that the 


‘Authors’ Society, which has been described'by Mr. George 


Bernard Shaw as a trade union, would have something to 
say in the matter. Apparently, however, the Authors’ 
Society is helpless, and in spite of his trade unionism the 
eminent author remains a law untovhimself. We de not 
see why the minor writers of fiction, who are -pretty 
numerous, should not combine to form a trade: union .of 
their own, which would regilate in some sort ‘the: prites 
which are to be accepted for novels. There ean be. no 
doubt that a publisher’s main profits ate notmade out: of 
eminence, but out of ‘the middling,’ respectable; :steady- 
going writer. One, or at most’ two, big names ina list 
js quite sufficient for the average publisher.’ Out: of those 


‘big names he may, in fact, make no profit at all. | When 
‘you come to pay a thousand’ pounds down ead 33 -per 
cent. for a novel, you sre taking & certain’ risk, and: you 
may only just get your money back, or you thay fall: short 
_of your outlay. But when you’ pay only a hundred ‘down 


and a royalty of 15 or 20° per cent. you are s podr -pub- 
lisher ifyou cantiot make a fifty-pound note for! yourself 
out of the deal.” ‘And ‘the ‘publication ‘of twenty novels 


means an income of £15000 pér ‘annum. ‘There are’ pub- 
lishers whose dreams run to £20,000 a year and houses in 
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Berkely Square. The safe men, however, dream no such 
dreams; and if the two-shilling novel comes in, some of 
the safe men will have to go out, which will be a pity. 


We shall not be surprised if the two-shilling experiment 
makes havoc of the present season’s trade, so far as the 
lesser authors are concerned. If Mr. Anthony Hope can 
publish at two shillings, why should Mr. Wellington Love- 
tale demand six shillings? Besides, a bookseller with a 
shopful of two-shilling novels is going to push them off 
at all hazards and to the detriment of the small seller. 
The stacked book is bound to be sold by hook or by crook; 
the book which is stocked in twos and threes is a small 
matter. If the publishers wish to be really drastic, two 
courses are open to them. They should publish only the 
works of authors of standing, and either increase the price 
of novels or bring them out in paper covers for a shilling. 
Then we should discover where we really are. As matters 
now stand the theory is that the bookseller deals in new 
authors by favour to the publishers. He buys the popular 
author in quantity and takes a few of the new and small- 
selling work as a sort of side experiment. The results 
are peculiar and various. Perhaps one in a hundred of 
the unestablished writers catches on and makes a success. 
Of the resi probably ten achieve passable small sales and 
the balance are nowhere. Still, the present system gives 
every man his chance in a rough-and-tumble way, and on 
the whole it has worked fairly well for letters. The effect 
of the two-shilling novel on the arrangement is not diffi- 
cult to foresee, and we must confess that the prospect does 
not greatly please us. 





The random chronicler “V. V. V.” of the Sphere has 
been at it again. Here is a choice paragraph from the 
current week’s chronicle: 

Who is the funniest man now on the stage? In a 
discussion on this question to which I listened recently 
the first place was won, I am glad to say, by Alfred 
Lester, although Mr. Pelissier, George Robey, and 
George Graves ran him close. The quality for making 
laughter is, of course, a matter for personal appraise- 
ment; but when it comes to acting there are universal 
standards, and Mr. Lester is so*much a better actor 
than these others by reason of his fidelity to the fact. 
He never says anything out of character, as they all 
do. So much for the first place, but who came 
second? It was by general consent one of those 
three ; but my own choice—and I stood quite alone— 
was different. I put Alfred Lester first and Fred 
Kitchen second. Who is Fred Kitchen? they all 
wanted to know. Reader, I advise you to find out. 

It seems to us but yesterday that “ V. V. V.” was swearing 
‘by the high Muses that the funniest man on the stage was 
Mr. Harry Lauder, and that the sight of a certain con- 
juror throwing up brass balls seemed to him so beautiful 
that it invariably moved him to tears. Mr. Alfred Lester 
is not by any means the funniest man on the stage; neither 
is Mr. Fred Kitchen—who, by the way, must not be con- 
fused with Lord Kitchener. But it seems to us that after 
Mr. Seaman, of Punch, “V. V. V.” is rapidly becoming 
the funniest man in journalism. Mr. Seaman has lately 
attributed the success of certain eminent persons to their 
entire lack of the sense of humour. We wonder if it has 
ever occurred to Mr. Seaman that Punch is successful 
because it is really the most dismal and depressing three- 
pennyworth which the Empire can boast. 
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SONNET 


When all my life’s unruly ways be trod, 

And at Death’s gate I stand to render toll, 
When all my body is widowed of the soul. 

And this hot heart lies cold beneath the sod, 

O how shall I, uncovered and unshod, : 
Endure the tale of that recording scroll? 
And where’s the hyssop that shall make me whol? 
To stand unshamed before the face of God! 


Yet, though through devious path and dark defile 
I wander stumbling and with aimless feet, 
Surely I yet shall find a meadow green 

Where I may rest and breathe calm air awhile: 
Surely I yet shall find a river sweet 

To wash my limbs till ew’ry speck be clean. 


G. H. 





THE BANK CLERK AND THE 


EMPIRE 
From the Saturday Review we take the following :— 


; e 
When the Duke of Connaught reached Cairo Sir 
Eldon Gorst received him in a travelling cap and a 
rough motoring dress. It is true this costume was 
appropriate to the vehicle which conveyed him to the 
station, for he came on a motor bicycle. Could any- 
thing be more discourteous, on the one side, to the 
brother of the Sovereign, or more foolish on the 
other, if we consider the necessity of maintaining 
some dignity in the eyes of a race which sets so much 
store on appearances? But this is only one example, 
a@ glaring one, of a course of conduct consistently 
opposed to the usual observances of decent society. 
It is neither good form nor good policy to attend 
race meetings in putties and travelling cap, to refrain 
consistently from attending religious worship, and 
openly to profess atheism snd speak contemptuously 
of the religion of one’s own countrymen, Mere 
common-sense and decent feeling inculcate outward 
- respect for the creed of your country when abroad, 
even in an official occupying a humble position. Per- 
haps the flat profession of anti-militarist sentiments 
openly made by the representative of Great Britain 
may be doing more harm still. The climax of 
indecency and impropriety, even in Sir Eldon Gorst, 
was surely reached shortly after the report of a cer- 
tuin speech by Mr. Lluyd George was published. Sir 
Eldon gave a banquet at which most of the notables 
of Cairo were present, and the German Consul was 
the guest of honour. The host remarked to that gen- 
tleman, in a tone loud enough to be heard by all, that 
he admired Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, and that the 
British were not a fighting nation and must soon lose 
the command of the sea, and that all our colonies and 
Oriental possessions would become independent. The 
German probably took all this nonsense at its true 
value; but what must have been its effect on the 
natives present? To do the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer justice, he has never in his wildest 
moments in wild Wales said anything half so out- 
rageous. 
And in justice to Sir Eldon Gorst, we reproduce what is 
said of him with his own sanction in “ Who’s Who” :— 
Gorst, Sir Eldon, K.C.B., er. 1902; C.B., 1900; 
British Agent and Consul-General in Egypt since 
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1907; 6. New Zealand, 25 June, 1861; «. of Right 
Hon. Sir J. Gorst (q.v.). . Educ.: Eton; Trinity 
College, Cambridge (M.A.,.20th Wrangler). Attaché 
in Diplomatic Service, 1885; 3rd Secretary, 1887; 
2nd Secretary, 1892; Secretary of Legation, 1901; 
Controller of Direct Taxes to Egyptian Government, 
1890; Under-Secretary of State for Finance, 1892; 
Adviser to the Ministry of the Interior, 1894; Finan- 
cial Adviser to the Egyptian Government, 1898-1904 ; 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, 1904-7; received Grand Cordon of the Order 
of the Mejidieh, 1897, and Grand Cordon of the Order 
of the Osmanieh, 1903. Decorated for Egyptian 
services. 


The two pictures compare prettily. The Saturday Review 
picture suggests in striking tints the swanking, comfortable 
hooligan in high office; the Who's Who picture depicts 
for us the studious, solid, meritorious son of a studious, 
solid, meritorious father plodding manfully through the 
Legations and ultimately and worthily possessing himself 
of the Egyptian diplomatic plum or date. We should be 
very sorry to drag pure personality into the grave ques- 
tions which have been brought to a head by Sir Eldon 
Gorst’s alleged extraordinary view of the dignity of his 
position as British Agent and Consul-General in Egypt. 
But it is obvious that there is something materially wrong 
with Sir Eldon Gorst, and that the wrong something is 
not the result of his training or upbringing, private or 
public, but of his private and individual nature or per- 
sonality. Here you have a case of an English youth born 
of respectable, if not over-brilliant, parentage. He may 
be presumed to have lived in an atmosphere of decent 
politics from.his boyhood up. He is sent to Eton, and 
he proceeds thence to Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he distinguishes himself as a respectable, none-too-brilliant 
scholar may be expected to distinguish himself by 
becoming 20th Wrangler. Then he enters the Diplomatic 
Service, and doubtless begins to accumulate experience. 
He is appointed to solid positions, and apparently 
specialises in taxation and general finance. We imagine 
him in the middle of his career, as it were, as a be-spec- 
tacled, stoop-shouldered, long-bodied, Whitehall official, 
with a head for figures, a passion for punctual attendance 
at his office, a soothing method with his official superiors, 
and a grim and anxious determination to get on. In 
the fulness of time his most startling ambitions exhibit a 
tendency to materialise. He receives the honour of 
knighthood and writes K.C.B. after his name, and he is 
chosen to succeed Lord Cromer—surely the doughtiest of 
British Agents and Consuls—in the difficult and onerous 
Agency and Consulate General of Egypt. Who in the name 
of all that is conventional’ could have imagined or pro- 
phesied that inside three years the Saturday Review would 
be in a position to take this respectable, solid, worthy, 
honorific young man from his ‘gilt framed and twopence 
coloured chiaroscuro and put him forward for us in the 
penny plain guise of a slip-along, atheistical, anti-militarist, 
little-England. Englishman, tuff-tuffing through the land 
of the Pharaohs on a motor-cycle officially to receive the 
Duke of Connaught in a travelling cap and a rough motor- 
ing dress? We can,well understand the Saturday’s indig- 
nation on the subject; for such conduct in a responsible 
British Consul is obviously calculated to make the flesh 
creep and the hair rise. And the joke of it all is that 
somebody who knows has written to the Saturday in the 
following terms: . 

Sir Eldon’s reception of the Duke of Connaught in 
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unsuitable attire, mounted upon a motor-cycle, would 
be difficult of disproof were it not for the fact that 

» he does not possess such a conveyance, and that his 
reception of his Royal Highness in the usual 
functional garb was witnessed by some thousands of 
persons. As regards Sir Eldon’s putties, blasphemous. 
conversation, and absence from Divine worship, they 
are each and every one as complete fabrications as 
the motor-bicycle. Touching the speech alleged to 
have been made by the Agent-General to the German 
Consul and Cairene notables, announcing the impend- 
ing dissolution of the British Empire, it is as mythical 
as the “banquet” at which it is supposed to have 
been delivered. : 


So that here we have flat and particular denial against. 
equally flat and particular assertion. Naturally, in the 
face of these denials, the Saturday does not persist in its. 
allegations; although it does not unreservedly withdraw 
them or express sorrow; and knowing what one does know 
of the true inwardness of public life, one may expect that 
the matter will now drop and be forgotten. For persons. 
possessed of a mild interest in the welfare of the Empire, 
however, important issues arise. Is Sir Eldon Gorst in 
any sense the man which the Saturday paints, or is he 
not? The Saturday's precise “facts” may be all wrong. 
Sir Eldon Gorst may not possess a motor bicycle; he may 
not have attended an official reception in rough motoring 
dress; there may have been no “banquet,” and if there 
was no banquet Sir Eldon Gorst certainly could not have 
indulged in unpatriotic remarks to the German Consul at 
that banquet. It may also be untrue that Sir Eldon is. 
an atheist or fails to put in the conventional attendances at. 
church which we may or may not have the right to expect 
from highly placed Government officials. We have no 
desire in the world to press charges which have been cate- 
gorically denied by a person who, for good reasons, may 
be considered to speak with the authority and warrant of 
Sir Eldon. But it would interest us to know whether in 
this matter we have really something in the nature of 
smoke without fire. We cannot believe that the Saturday 
Review would wantonly level baseless charges against any 
public official, or for that matter against any private man. 
The Saturday Review's contributor stands accused of gross. 
and foolish falsehood, and the Saturday’s only comment 
on the subject is that the charges have been met by “a 
number of vigorous negatives which really prove nothing.” 
It is all very well to say that a negative proves nothing, 
particularly if you happen to have been caught in the act 
of retailing untruths. But as the Saturday is not willing 
to accept the view that the “ vigorous negatives” in question 
prove anything, but leave the charges where they were, we 
think that the onus of proof still lies with the Saturday. If 
the Saturday possesses any proofs they should not be con- 
cealed from the public ; neither should they be left in a con- 
dition of suppression or be dismissed with “ifs” and “buts.” 
The issue is, can it be shown that Sir Eldon Gorst has been 
habitually unmindful of the honour and credit of the 
King and of the Empire? Has he conducted himself in a 
flippant, indecorous, and improper manner? Is his con- 
versation infected with sedition and a contempt for the 
power of Britain? Is he, in short, an ‘honest, reasonable, 
and competent official, or is he not? The recent complica- 
tions in Egyptian affairs are obviously of the 
gravest kind. They might easily be accounted for in the 
manner in which the Saturday has accounted for them; 
and, looking at them closely, it is difficult to see how 
they can be accounted for in any other way. They point toa 
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distinct slackening of the rein and distinct weakness, 
ineptitude, and want of solid sense on the part of somie- 
body, and it seems to us that that somebody should be 
Sir Eldon Gorst. The private behaviour of an official 
in Sir Eldon’s peculiar position is really a public affair. 
In itself it is just as trivial a concern and of just as 
little moment as the behaviour of any other man. But 
taken in its quality as the behaviour of the British Agent 
and Consul-General in Egypt, and in its relation to the un- 
edifying condition of the affairs of Egyptian government 
at the present moment, it becomes a grave and serious con- 
sideration. Attacks upon British officials are not popular 
in British officialdom. Nine times out of ten such attacks 
are strangled at their birth by “ vigorous negatives,” “ pres- 
sure,” and a general gathering round of “ good friends.” 
But the Saturday has put its hand to the plough with 
regard to the conduct of Sir Eldon Gorst and we are 
assured that the “-vigorous negatives” prove nothing. 
Consequently it behoves the Saturday to continue with 
the implement. Meanwhile, we must wait and see. We 
have our own opinion on the general question, and, leaving 
Bir Eldon Gorst entirely out of the picture for the moment, 
we are of opinion that there has of late crept into the 
camp of authority a pronounced and pernicious disposition 
to regard the government of the Empire as a great deal 
of a joke, and to play into the hands of good, fat, peace- 
ful people at home whose sole principle of statesmanship 
is of the “rule-by-love-rather-than-by-fear ” stamp. What 
is got by the sword must, if necessary, be kept by the 
sword. And, in any case, what is got by hard sense and 
competence cannot be retained by slackness, foolishness, 
faddism, and ineptitude. There can be no question: in 
the world that the differences between Lord Cromer and 
Sir Eldon Gorst are as the difference between cheese and 
chalk. Lord Cromer did wonders in Egypt and Sir Eldon 
Gorst has not precisely performed miracles. It is obviously 
high time that his administration was properly overhauled 
and looked into, and he must stand or fall by the conse- 
quences of investigation and not depend upon the bare 
word of his friends. 





THE POET OF THE FUTURE 
Our young friend the Literary Post is forging into literary 
affairs with the impetuosity. and devil-may-care zeal of 
the English flying man. Up to now our contemporary 
has “had a go” for pretty nearly all the big literary 


questions—the Press and Advertising, the Library Cen-° 


sorship, the Poet ‘Laureateship, the Cheap Novel, and 
so forth. And we may say of these flights that if they 
did not actually begin at Wormwood Scrubs they have 
very nearly ended in Manchester; for the thought of the 
Interary Post is, on the whole, what one might term Man- 
chester. thought—that is to say, cottony, provincial, and 
a little damp and dismal. For the benefit of humanity 
and with a close eye to the advancement of letters among 
the penny cognuscenti we have more than once advised 
the editor of Mr. Nash’s organ to do what he could for 
poetry. He is now in his seventh number, and we regret 
to havd’to say that he is still without a poet. This, of 
course, is the Manchester way; thera are no poets in Man- 
chester, and sage and shrewd and full of money as the 
people of Manchester may be, they still lack the spirit 
which will prompt them to put up money‘for the importa- 
tion of a child of the Muses. “ Of course, the Literary Post; 
like Manchester, is -not at all averse: from’ the next best 
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unfortunate article, poetry. And, as a very thrilling Daily 
Mail brand of flight, we find our contemporary coming 
forth in No. 7 with a column and_ three-quarters 
entitled “A Poet of the Future.” It goes without saying 
that all lovers of literature are most anxious to hear about 
poets of the future. On any day of the week they will 
spring quite a penny for news and tidings of such portents. 
The editor of the Literary Post is acquainted with this fact, 
and we are not unjust to him when we describe him as a good 
journalist. And now let us regard wistfully for a moment 
the Literary Post’s poet of the future. It is notable at the 
outset that the person who introduces or presents to our 
kind notice this poet of the future is none other than 
Lady Margaret Sackville, who, we believe, was the first 
president of the Poetry Recital Society. Her ladyship is 
® young woman of some parts, and she has managed 
wittingly or unwittingly to attract to herself a great 
deal more notice than those parts warrant. It is not 
astonishing that she should have impressed the Literary 
Post. She writes and talks in the true Manchester way, 
and the Literary Post no doubt believes that she is in the 
high movement and calculated to advance the interests 
of the Literary Post. Lady Margaret’s poet of the future 
rejoices in the name of Ronald Campbell Macfie, a name 
which it may be objected savours of Glasgow rather than 
of Manchester. We must not, however, overlook the fact 
that Manchester begins with a capital “ M,” and so does 
Macfie. And now for Lady Margaret—Margaret also 
commencing with a capital “M.” “It is time that the 
term ‘minor poet’ [again that “M” for minor and “M” 
for Manchester] should be discarded. It carries with it too 
many disgraceful associations. Some inspired new word 
is needed by which the less great shall be distinguished 
from the greatest. At one time ‘minor poet’ may have 
been good enough, but it has become soiled and cheapened. 
It is like ‘ young lady’ and all kindred appellations, which 
have gradually lost all claim to respect.” Here, of course, 
Lady Margaret Sackville gives us news. from nowhere, 
unless it be Manchester. It would be interesting to know 
who it is that has “ soiled and cheapened ” the term minor 
poet, and why the minor poet “ has lost all claim to respect.” 
Lady Margaret informs us that she would willingly leave 
“minor poet’ the property of those who write their 


. ineffectual verse, principally owing to the fact that they 
. do not possess a sense of humour.” 


This is obviously a nasty one for the poet members of 


_ the Poetry Recital Society, not to mention the Poets’ 


Club. Quite properly Lady Margaret goes on to patronise 
the word “poetaster,” and to inform us that “W. B. 


‘Yeats, Wilfrid Blunt, and William Watson” ought not 


to “be classed under a heading so rife with deplorable sug- 
gestion.” “Such as these,” adds her ladyship, “should not 
suffer from a word, nor have a slur cast on them on account 
of the sins of others, "which is Manchester again, and the 
blank and hackneyed truth. After so solid a preamble, 
Lady Margaret is not to be blamed for bringing on her 
real poet, which she does in the following good set terms: 
There is a poet, but little known as yet, I believe, 

who is one of those whom one would particutarly like 

to seé sheltered from any such’ misunderstanding. 
This is Ronald Campbell Macfie, who has produced 

two slender books of verse and: one fine ode pub- 
lished separately. The delicacy and vision of his 
work were recognised on publication, but in these 
days, when so much appears of #lmost’ equal excel- 

- lence, verse, unless it is of the highest, or connected 
with an: already established reputation, is apt to’ be 
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quickly forgotten. It is interesting, therefore, to 
dwell a little emphatically on any fine production, 
since there are always some who will be grateful for 
shaving the expression of a new and sincere personality 
- brought before their notice. 
‘More Manchester, and, with the substitution of countless 
other names for that of Ronald Campbell Macfie, pre- 
-cisely what we have heard before on countless occasions. 
-Only a little while ago we had the vociferous Mr. Chester- 
ton proclaiming a Mr. Figgis for « poet of the future in the 
‘same Mancunian strain. Figgis enjoyed his week-end, as 
it were, to the top of his bent, and retired into his native 
obscurity. He was a business man, as well as a poet of 
the future, and he flew nearly as far as Manchester. Now 
the flies no more; his aviation shed is empty ; his aeroplane 
is scrapped; his lamps have gone out; his engine won't 
-work; his shrine is deserted; and Chesterton shall oft 
repair to do some private winking there. It is observable 
that when your poet of the future swims into the startled 
“ken of his admirers, it is always on a machine which will 
not bear description; one hears a great deal about the 
poet and about what ought and ought not to be done to 
‘him; and about his “ promise,” and his “ genius,” and his 
“* modesty,” and his future; but we are never entertained 
to any large selection of his poetry. The people who 
‘raved about Figgis were most careful to quote little bits of 
iggis. To have quoted him in the lump would have been 
fatal, both to Figgis, the fair, and his fulsome followers, 
and even a discoverer of poets of the future must exercise 
a certain consideration for his own neck. And here, again, 
in the case of Macfie, we find his gentle champion giving 
us a monstrous deal of puff to a very scanty supply of 
sample goods. All that Lady Margaret Sackville can 
find it in her heart to quote out of the whole of Macfie’s 
:stupendous works is the following :— 
“Tf I were Sleep 
With scythe to reap, 
Like faded flowers 
The weary hours 
Of withered day— 
If I were Sleep « 
With dreams to keep 
And give away— 
If I were Sleep 
And God should say, 
‘Go down to her you love to-night, 
Go down and lay . 
A dream upon her eyelids white!’ 
What dream of wonder and delight 
Would I convey ; 
If I were Sleep 
With dreams to keep 
And give away!” 
‘Now, here, at the best and highest you have suitable verses 
for a cheap valentine. Macfie has rhymed prettily, and 
his verses skip like a Board School child in the third row 
of a pantomime ballet. If there is anything to be said 
at all in favour of “If I were Sleep” it is that the lines 
have about them just a faint and very thin echo of Swin- 
Dburne. We would undertake to get twenty sets of verses 
just as pretty, just as trivial, just as treacly, and just 
‘as suggestive of Swinburne let down to nothing from 
twenty school misses now engaged in the pursuit of know- 
ledge at Margate or in the neighbourhood of Manchester. 
Yet of these lines, or, at any rate, of the poet of. these 
dines, Lady Margaret Sackville writes as follows: 
For much of the: pleasure. we get from. poetry, not 
necessarily great. poetry, is.a fresh impression..of life 
reflected in an unfamiliar. and sensitive mind. . The 
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poetaster is. opaque, and reflects nothing or at best 
a blurred and meaningless picture. But the poet’s 
soul is like a Jiving pool, perpetually aljve with lovely. 
and ever-changing images. So it is in My. Macfie’s 
work, and we find in it, too, that music which is 
only drawn from those on whom the. winds of life 
blow direct—a music in the cases of some thin and 
frail, like the notes of an solian harp, but. always 
the true and always a melody never before heard. 
This poet’s work is interesting to analyse because of 
the rare personality of which it is the outcome—a 
_ personality which manifests iteelf in verse delicate, 
austere, a little remote from humanity, and yet human, 
through which leaps and burns a vivid thread of 
undeniable passion. Many of the poems taken 
separately remind one of flowers gathered at day- . 
break on the slope of a high hill, some white, some 
glowing with deep colour, but all perfumed and all 
with the dew on them. They possess an extraordinary 
‘simplicity of expression, the result of an entire sin- 
cerity. Here is utter unselfconsciousness, no evasions, 
and no parade of emotion; they are spontaneous and 
limpid as a mountain stream. 
We have no recollection of having seen Macfie’s volumes,. 
but we must take it that Lady Margaret Sackville has not 
culled from them the worst she could find, and that as “If 
I were Sleep ” is the only excerpt upon which she ventures, . 
she would be disposed to justify her ecstasy of praise with 
“Tf I were Sleep.” Perhaps Lady Margaret has never 
heard of Swinburne’s lines commencing— 
If love were what the rose is, 
And I were like the leaf, 
Our lives would grow together 
In ‘sad and singing weather, 
Blown fields and flowerful closes, 
Green gladness and grey grief, 
Tf love were what the rose is : 
And I were like the leaf. . 
If Lady Margaret Sackville had prefaced these lines with 
the preface she bestows upon the lines of Macfie she might 
have held up her critical head and walked her ways with- 
out fear and without reproach. But we put it to her as 
an honest poetess, if on reflection and in comparison. of 
Macfie with Swinburne she has any good critical ground 
for writing of Macfie with such marked and unblush- 
ing enthusiasm. And we put it to. the editor of the 
Literary Post whether in printing such a farrago of ridicu- . 
lous encomium he is doing his duty by letters or by poetry,. . 
or even his duty to the benighted and besotted penny 
patronieers of the high Muses. We assert that to hold up 
“Tf I were Sleep” as the work of a poet of the future— 
that is to say, as indicating in itself that we have in . 
Macfie a poet who belongs to the succession, and whom it 
is our duty to recognise as a person of poetical genius—is . 
a piece of flagrant literary impertinence and 8 plain . 
attempt to impose upon the helpless chuckle-head who is 
so anxious to keep himself au fait with the inner heart of... 
things for a penny. Judging Macfie from Lady Margaret. ; 
Sackville’s sample we should say that “minor poet” is...; 
absolutely the correct appellation for him, and that unless 
the poets of the future are to be all minor poets, ‘Macfie . : 
has no more right to. bp called poet, of the: future than. 
President Roosevelt or the Daily Mirror bear... This, is 
not. to. say that. Macfie does not possess his gifts or that 
he has failed to think-a little pretty thought. “If I-were, 
Sleep” is « trifle, and probably the poer Macfie: himself. -: 
is well aware of the fact.. It seems to..us. highly- probable. . 
that.. Lady Margaret..Sackville’s . poet of the future -is. : 
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simply a tremulous cabbage-white butterfly, with no inten- 
tion in the world other than to enjoy while he may the 
nasturtiums and chfna asters and double stocks of the 
suburban gardens of Manchester; that he enjoys the sun 
and is in mighty fear of the showers, and that when he 
‘finds himself impaled on the acute bodkin of Lady Mar- 
garet Sackville, with a sign underneath in her lady- 
ship’s fair Italian hand, 
“This is a Lion” 

he will wish that he had never been born. It is possible, 
of course, that we may be entirely wrong about Macfie. 
We can conceive that “If I were Sleep ” is the worst thing 
he ever wrote, in which case Lady Margaret Sackville has 
just as much to answer for and just as much to be sorry 
about. As for the Literary Post, words fail us, because 
when all is said and done it would seem that the editor 
must have known, as Lady Margaret Sackville plainly 
knows, that Macfie is really not a swan. After the pre- 
tentious heading about poets of the future, and after. the 
fine writing as to early morning flowers with the dew on 
them, and after “If I were Sleep” itself we are treated 
subtly to the appended depreciation : 

Of Mr. Macfie’s two volumes, “Granite Dust” and 
“New Poems,” the latter is most characteristic. The 
former, in spite of the many beautiful things it con- 
tains, such as “To James Matheson,” “A Day in 
June,” “ Kisses,” “With a Gift of Roses,” “ White 
Heather,” and many others, has a certain inequality 
of inspiration which quite disappears from the later 
volume. “New Poems” are almost invariably fine, 
maintaining a surprising level of delicacy and sweet- 
ness, and over all is a white light as of dawn streaked 
with rosy cloud. 

Probably the chief fault of this poet is an occasional 
over-profuseness. Some of the longer poems are in- 
clined to straggle like a luxuriant creeper and need 
pruning. “To the Queen of England,” for instance, 
and “To Save my Soul,” both in “New Poems,” 
would gain by condensation. There is also a danger 
of verse so transparent becoming at times a little 
thin—occasionally (very rarely) through its very sim- 
plicity it falls into triviality. There is still some 
element wanting to raise it into a very high rank of 
poetry. What this is it is difficult to define. Yet, 
reading Mr. Macfie’s work, you feel that strange 
things are possible, and that any moment some sudden 
and unexpected wave of song may lift him at once 
to some summit where none but he has a right to 
stand. * 

We say it with regret, but it cannot be denied that 
pigs might fly, at any rate as far as Rugby, if they had 
wings. 





REVIEWS 


POET, PUBLISHER, AND 


PLAYWRIGHT 


Robert Dodsley, Poet, Publisher and Playwright. By 
Rarps Srravs. (John Lane. 21s. net.) — 
No less an authority then Boswell suggested that Dodsley’s 
life ought to be written, “as he had been so much con- 
nected with the wits of his time, and by his literary merits 
had raised himself from the station of a footman”; and 
here is a full, exhaustive, and final biography of that 
versatile person. Robert Dodsley’s claim to remembrance 
to-day is his connection with “the wits” and his own 
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sterling character. “You are a lucky man,” wrote Burke 
to him on one occasion, “and meet friends wherever you 
go.” He was everybody’s friend, and a serviceable, bour- 
geois personality—self-respecting, honest, and unaffectedly 
humble. : 

He was born at the close of the year 1703 (O.8.). He 
was apprenticed at an early age to a stocking-weaver in 
Mansfield, where he was badly treated, and, it appears,. 
ran away. At an early period of his settlement in London 
he was footman to Charles Dartiquenare, that “born 
epicure,” as Swift calls him, and about 1728 became foot- 
man to the Hon. Jane Lowther, daughter of the first. 
Viscount Lonsdale. His life cannot have been a pleasant 
one among his “ brother skips,” judging by some verses, 
in which he describes the time when he stands waiting at 
dinner as the only pleasant hour of the twenty-four :— 


“For while I unregarded stand 
With ready salver in my hand, 
And seem to understand no more 
Than just what's call’d for, out to pour; 
I hear and mark the courtly phrases 
And all the elegance that passes.” 


In 1732 appeared the fruits of that pleasant hour of liberal 
education in the “Muse in Livery; or, The Footman’s 
Miscellany,” a collection of simple verses, together with 
a subscription-list which contains over 200 names, and a 
preface which is a masterpiece of humility. ‘What can 
be expected from the pen of a poor footman,” he writes, 
“a character that expresses s want both of friends, 
fortune, and all the advantages of a liberal education or 
a polite converse.” The assistance of Pope enabled 
Dodsley to open a shop, and his first venture, in 1735, 
was one of his patron’s works. He had a small success,. 
too, as a playwright, which few can have grudged him; 
and the number of his friends and patrons increased, so 
that he gradually laid up a small fortune, which enabled 
him in later years to retire from the “ Tully’s Head.” 

From 1738, when his “ London ” was published, Johnson 
seems to have -been on intimate terms with “ honest 
Dodsley,” or Doddy, as he preferred to call him. To 
have been instrumental in the publication of two of John- 
son’s poems, and to have set him at work upon the famous 
Dictionary, speak much for Dodsley; but even were his. 
other publications forgotten, he would be remembered by 
two remarkable ventures, his “Old Plays” and _ his. 
“Poetical Miscellany.” ° This great collection of poems 
was brought to a close after ten years, and it was with con- 
siderable pride that he tells us in the postscript to the 
sixth and last volume that he had “endeavour’d to select. 
and preserve the best.” There is little noteworthy in 
Dodsley’s life after his retirement from business. 

As it was.a play, “The Toyshop,” which was instru- 
mental in embarking him upon his career as a bookseller, 
it was the production of the tragedy of “ Cleone” which 
ultimately caused his retirement from his shop. The play 
had an unexpected—and undeserved—success. Gray con- 
fesses he did not go to see it for “fear of crying,” anU 
Johnson— 

“ Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ”— 
declared that if Otway had written this play no other of 
his pieces would have been remembered. Perhaps its. 
author was its most ardent admirer, for Johnson tells us. 
that “ Doddy, after the danger was over, went every night. 
to the stage side and cried at the distress of poor Cleone.” 
In spite of its success, “‘Cleone” is lost in the limbo of 
forgotten things, and there is no line among Dodsley’s 
poetical works worth preserving. He is an indifferent 
poet, and Mr. Straus is mistaken in saying that Dodsley 
is the author of “ at least one song which is near immor- 
tality, ‘One kind kiss before we part.’” Dodsley was the 
child of his age. He was the author of a dreary poem in 
blank verse, called “ Agriculture,” which was the first 
instalment of a book to be called “ Public Virtue,” which, 
fortunately, was never finished. Dodsley proposed, in 
case of success, to write two further books dealing with 
commerce and the arts respectively! It is curious to find 
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the author of such uninspired verse claiming inspiration 
as lightly as Herrick the assistance of his “good spirits.” 
‘Sure some sacred impulse stirs my breast. 
I feel—I feel an heavenly guest within! 
And all obedient to the ruling god, 
The pleasing task which he inspires pursue.” 

But the bad poet was @ good publisher. He was not, 
indeed, a perfect publisher, for he was first and foremost 
a tradesman, or, as Mr. Straus mildly says, “it must be 
admitted that he never allowed his personal interest in a 
manuscript to warp his commercial judgment.” He 
refused to publish Percy’s Ballads, he refused Collins’s 
Odes. But the man who was patronised by Pope, the man 
who first published for Johnson and Gray, and who intro- 
duced Burke to half the world, is certainly entitled to 
some recognition, and the monument of a biography. 


MUSIC. 


By Hermann Krew. (John 


Unmusical New York. 
Lane. 3s. 6d.) 
Mr. Kiem has a mission, and he is quite sure about it. 
“T have allotted to myself the réle of ‘candid friend’ in 
this instance, because I am the right person to play it. 
I simply know that there are things to say which ought to 
be said.” He makes his case, which is that New York is 
not, as the New York critics declare, the “ greatest musical 
city of the world,” but lacks the highest aualities of taste 
and judgment, and suffers from the lack of a central 
musical institution corresponding to European conserva- 

toires. The book is somewhat diffuse. 


Musical England. By W. J. Gauroway. 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Gatroway’s object in writing “ Musical England ” is to 
‘assist the efforts of those who are working for the estab- 
lishment of National opera, and his book is a useful and 
reliable survey of the musical condition of England at 
the present day. His contention is that the public, both 
in London and in the provinces, is, as a whole, really 
appreciative of worthy musical enterprise in many fields 
of music, and that there is therefore a wide and appre- 
ciative public ready for opera at popular prices. 


The Story of Opera. By E. Manknam Leg. (The Walter 
Scott Publishing Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Tis story of the opera is a useful and concise textbook 
giving some account of the development of every notable 
school of opera. The author is, perhaps, too discreet in 
his criticism, for he will hardly give judgment upon any 
composer more modern than Balfe, because “one cannot 
speak with any certainty as to what is ephemeral and what 
is enduring. _ Our times are too close on us.” The 
appendices are useful; but surely in giving the tabulated 
State grants in Appendix B, it is a mistake to say that 
it is “ perhaps not generally known how badly off England 
is in this matter as compared to other countries.” The 
fact that English opera is not State-supported is certainly 
universally recognised in England. 


(Christophers. 





STEVENSON AND HOGG 


In 1824 the Ettrick Shepherd published his “Confessions 
of a Justified Sinner” through Mesrs. Longman, Hurst, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green (how I love the old world 
roll of the old world name). Hogg published anonymously 
for fear of the Kirk. The book fell almost dead from the 
Press, was quickly forgotten, or rather never came into 
remembrance, and, for many years past, has been almost 
unobtainable as a separate book. Fully sixty years after- 
wards (in 1886) Robert Louis Stevenson published his 
“Dr Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” through Messrs. Longmans, 
Green and Co. The book at once leapt into fame, and 
is still extremely popular. It is certain that Hogg never 
saw Stevenson’s work, and also certain that Stevenson 
never saw Hogg’s work; yet the two books resemble each 
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other so closely that they form perhaps the most curious 
of all literary coincidences. In style they are as different 
as the Poles, and the resemblance is in no way dependent 
upon plagiarism. It lies far deeper, and shows how two 
Scotch minds, even minds as different as those of Hogg 
and Stevenson, obtain the same effects when writing upon 
ths same theme. Hogg was no Stevenson, and Stevenson 
was no Hogg. : 

Both books treat of a double personality. The 
machinery used by Hogg is a demon, and the impossibilities 
he imagines are clumsily set. The machinery used by 
Stevenson is a drug, and the impossibilities he imagines are 
set with his usual neatness. Both books begin with a pre- 
liminary narrative of the events described as witnessed 
by bystanders, and both books conclude with the written 
confessions of the hero who had caused the events. Both 
books tell a story of sin, including murder and suicide, 
and in both books the evil personality excites strong dislike 
in all honest people who see him. 

Let us illustrate these and other points by extracts. 


Hocc.—George saw a lad with black clothes and ‘a 
Methodistical face, whose countenance and eye he dis- 
liked exceedingly, several times in his way. .. . Next 
day the same devilish-looking youth attended him as 
constantly as his shadow; was always in his way as 
if to impede him, and ever and anon his deep and 
malignant eye gave a glance so fierce that it startled 
him. . . ..Next day George and his companions had 
not well taken their places for tennis till the lad 
appeared in his old station again. His presence acted 
as a mildew on all social intercourse or enjoyment. 
The game was marred and ended ere it was well begun. 
The players separated and met again in the afternoon. 
They had not played five minutes till he was stalking 
in the midst of them again, and totally impeding the 
play. In short, to whatever place of amusement 
George betook himself and however well he concealed 
his intention of going there from all flesh living, the 
other was there also darting looks at him that chilled 
his very soul. They were looks that cannot be 
described ; but they were felt piercing to the bosom’s 
deepest core. They affected even the onlookers. 
George became utterly confounded to know how this 
unaccountable being aay all his motions and every 
intention of his heart. Even when at worship in the 
High Church the persecution continued. There 
George’s courage was fairly mastered ; he was obliged 
to look down during the remainder of the service. 

“T never in my life saw any human being,” said 
Mrs. Calvert, “whom I thought so like a fiend.” 

“He was always repulsive and every way repulsive,” 
said Mrs. Logan, “ but even he is now altered greatly 
to the worse.” 

Srevenson.—Mr. Hyde was pale and dwarfish. He 
gave an impression of deformity without any nameable 
malformation. He had a displeasing smile. . . but not 
all of.these points together could explain the hitherto 
unknown disgust, loathing, and fear with which Mr. 
Utterson regarded him. ... “We wish to see Mr. 
Hyde’s room,” said the lawyer. A flash of odious 
joy appeared upon the woman’s face. “Ah!” said 
she, “what has he done?” The lawyer and the 
inspector exchanged glances. “He don’t seem a 
very popular character,” observed the latter... . 
“He was small,” said Dr. Lanyon, “and I was struck 
besides by the shocking expression of his face and 
with the odd subjective disturbance caused by his 
neighbourhood. There was something abnormal and 
misbegotten in the very essence of the creature that 
now faced me. I kept my ordinary manner as far 
as the horror I had of my visitor would permit me.” 

Again: 

Hoca.—The beautiful little pistol was so perfect, 
so complete and so ready, that I longed to use it. 
I loaded it with my own hand as Gil-Martin did the 
other, and we took our stations behind a bush of 
hawthorn and bramble almost close to the walk. 
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fet ete ce eels toa le ; 
habs zikmost; iaameslimtely,: the clergyman, old Mr. _Blan- 


ity ghéxid, Sppeared..,, He ;came. deliberately on, pausing 
. =*s uat-times,so Jong that we dreaded he was going to turn. 
.: He: was: a boardly, ill-shaped man. of a-rude exterior 
.. ‘and.a Little bent with age. -He seemed censcious of 
»--being.:all along and conversant only with God and 
i the elements of -His.creation. Never was there such 
.a picture..of, human inadvertency! A map approach- 
...:ing-step by step to the one who was to hurl him out 
. of ome. existence into another, approaching with as 
, much ease as the ox goeth to the stall. When he 
..game straight opposite us, Gil-Martin cried “Eh!” 
. The old man, without starting, turned his face and 
breast towards us and looked, but over our heads. 
: My companion fired, but without effect, which was 
‘altogether wonderful, for the old man’s breast was 
within, a few yards of @im. “Hilloa,” he cried. 
:. “What: is that for, you dog?” With that he came 
forward to look,over the bush, and I fired. The old 
: soap arse stumbled to.one side and then fell on his. 
back. We kept our places, and I saw my companion’s 
eyes gleaming with an unnatural joy. The wounded 
. man-raised himself to a sitting posture. I saw his 
., eyes swimming, and heard him say, “Alas! Alas! 
, Whom have I offended that they should have been 
driven to an act like this? Come forth and show 
, yourselves that I. may either forgive you before I 
._die or curse you in the name of the Lord.” He then 
. fell agroping: with both hands on the ground as if 
' -fpeling for something he had lost, manifestly in the 
; agonies of death; and, with a solemn and interrupted 
., prayer for forgiveness, he breathed his last. 
-i -Hogg’s :“ Sinner.” confesses to other murders, but the 
aforegoing: should suffice. Compare it. with the murder by 
“ Hyde.’’.. oe 
Never (the maid used to say) had she felt more at 
peace with all men or thought more kindly of the 
“world than on that brilliant moonlight night. While 
‘gazing from her window she saw an aged and beautiful 
gentleman with white hair, drawing ‘near along the 
. lane and another and very small gentleman advancing 
to meet him, Just under her eyes the older man 
bowed and accosted the other with a very pretty 
manner of politeness as if he were only enquiring his 
way. The moon shone on his face as he spoke and 
the girl was pleased to. watch it, it seemed to breathe 
such an innocent and old-world kindness of disposi- 
tion, yet with something high, too, as of a well- 
founded self-content. Presently her eye wandered to 
the other and she recognised him as a Mr. Hyde who 
had visited her master and for whom she had con- 
ceived a dislike. He had a heavy cane in his hand, 
with which he was trifling; but he answered never 
a word, and seemed to listen with an ill-contained 
impatience. Then all of a sudden he broke out in a 
great flame of anger, stamping with his foot, brandish- 
ing the cane, and carrying on like a madman. The 
old gentleman took a step back, with the air of one 
very much surprised and a trifle hurt; and at that 
Mr. Hyde broke out of all bounds and clubbed him 
te the earth. And next moment, with ape-like fury, 
he was trampling his victim under foot and hailing 
down a storm of blows, under which the bones were 
audibly shattered and the body jumped upon the 
roadway. At the horror of these sights. and sounds 
the maid fainted. 
Then take the following descriptions:— - 
* " "loac.—Chanicing to awaken very early one morning 
George rose to go to the top of Arthur’s: Seat, to 
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“* ‘arise out of the Eastern ocean. The morning was 
calm and serene; and as he walked down the south 


“Wag so close around him that he could not: see the 


“houses on the opposite'side ‘of the-way.: As he passed 
thé” lofd-commissionét’s house,’ the guards: were: in 
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“"back of the Canongate, ‘towards the Palace, the haze |: 
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a ‘attehdanve; and-they cautioned. him not. to go by the 
---=-" Palace; for:all.the: gates, would be shyt and guarded 
for-an hour.to come, so he went by the back of 8t. 
-Anthony’s Gardens into that little romantic glade 
adjoining to the Saint’s chapel and well. He was still 

.. involved in a blue haze, like a dense smoke, but yet 

in the midst of it the respiration was most refreshing 
and delicious. The grass and the flowers were loaden 
with dew;.and, on taking off his hat to wipe his fore- 
head he saw that its black glossy fur was covered with 
a tissue of the most delicate silver—a fairy web, 
composed of little spheres, s0 minute that no eye could 
discern any one of them; yet there they were, shining 
in lovely millions. Afraid of defacing so beautiful 
and so delicate a garnish, he replaced his hat with the 
greatest caution, and went on his way light of heart. 
As he approached the swire at the head of the dell— 
that little delightful verge from which in one moment 
the eastern limits and shores of Lothian arise on the 
view—as he approached it, I say, he beheld to his 
astonishment a bright halo in the cloud of haze, that 
rose in a semi-circle over his head like a pale rainbow. 
He was struck motionless at the view of thé lovely 
vision. a. 

So far Hogg. The phenomenon described is often seen 
by early risers on a dewy morning. Benvenuto Cellini 
describes it in his autobiography, but I think the Shepherd 
is the first Scotchman who put it in print; and he goes on 
to say: that when George reached the top of Arthur's Seat 
to utter his amazement and supreme delight, he found that 
this sublunary rainbow, this terrestrial glory, was spread 
in its most vivid hues beneath his feet. He could not yet 
perceive the body of the sun, although the light behind 


-him was dazzling; but the cloud of haze lying dense in 
“the deep dell that separates the hill from the rocks of Salis- 


bury, and the dull shadow of the hill mingling with that 
cloud, made the dell a pit of darkness. On that shadowy 
cloud was a lovely rainbow formed, spreading itself on a 
horizontal plain, and-having slight and brilliant shade-of 
all the colours of the heavenly bow, but all paler and less 
defined. This phenomenon of early morn is best described 
by the name given to it by the shepherd boys, “ The little 
wee ghost of the rainbow.” Hogg develops this pheno- 
menon into something very like the spectre of the Brocken, 
but here the writer fears that he departs from natare and 
stretches a bow which is not the rainbow, though perhaps 
there is no reason why the Brocken Spectre should not 
appear on Arthur’s Seat. Now for Stevenson :— 


The street was small and what is called quiet, 
the shop fronts stood with an air of invitation, like 
rows of smiling saleswomeu. Even on Sunday, when 
comparatively empty of passage it shone out in con- 
trast to its dingy neighbourhood, like a fire in @ 
forest; and with its freshly painted shutters, well 
polished brasses and general cleanliness and gaiety of 
note, instantly caught and pleased the eye of the 
passenger. 

Two doors from one corner, a certain sinister 
block of buildings thrust forward its gable on the 
street. It was two stories high; showed no window, 
nothing but a door on the lower story and a blind 
forehead of discoloured wall on the upper; and bore 
in every feature the marks of prolonged and sordid 
negligence. The door, which was equipped with 
neither bell nor knocker, was blistered and distained. 
Tramps slouched into the recess and struck matches 
on the panels; children kept shop upon the steps ; 
the schoolboy had tried his knife on the mouldings, 
and, for close on a generation, no one had appeared 
‘to drive away these random visitors or to repair their 
ravages . . - I was coming home from some place 
at the end of the world about three o’clock of a black 
winter morning, and my way lay through a part of 
town where there was literally nothing to be seen but 
lamps. -Street. after street, and all the falks asleep— 
street after street, all lighted up as if for a proces- 
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os “sion, and all a8 empty ‘as ‘a churchill at last. I got 
Into that’state of mind wher a man listens snd. listens 


and begins to long’for the sight of a policeman, 
' In both.books the hero suffers extreme mental agony. 
Hoae.—My state both of body and mind was now 
truly deplorable. I was hungry, wounded, and lame, 
an outcast and a vagabond; ‘miserable, forlorn, and 
dreading every person that I saw either behind or 
before me, I hasted on towards Edinburgh... . I 
flew out the way towards Dalkeith so swiftly that 
I often lost sight of the ground, and I said to myself, 
“Oh, that I had wings of a dove that I might fly 
to the furthest corners of the earth to hide me from 
those against whom I have no power to stand.” .. . 
I could not make out a sentence, but trembled to think 
I knew one of the voices at least, and rather than 
not be mistaken I would that any: man had run me 
through with a sword. -I fell into a cold sweat, and 
once thought of instantly putting hand to my own 
life as my only means of relief (may the rash and 
sinful thought be in mercy forgiven!) . . . Involun- 
tarily did I turn round at the request, and caught 
half a glance at his features. May no eye destined 
io reflect the beauties of the New Jerusalem inward 
upon the beatific soul behold such a sight as mine 
then beheld! My mortal spirit, blood, and bones, 
were all withered at the blasting sight. I arose and 
‘withdrew, with groanings which the pangs of death 
shall never wring from me... . September 8.— 
Would that this were the last day that I should ever 
see in this detested world. My vitals have all been 
torn, and every faculty and feeling of my soul racked 

’ and tormented into callous insensibility. 

Srevenson.—Sitting close by the window, taking 
the air with an infinite sadness of mien, like some 
disconsolate: prisoner, Utterson saw Dr. Jekyll. 
“What, Jekyll!” he cried, “I trust you are better.” 
“T am very low, Utterson,” cried the doctor, drearily, 


’ “very low. It will not last long, thank God!” “You 
stay too much indoors,” said the lawyer. “You 
should be out whipping up the circulation. Come, 


now, take your hat and take a quick turn with me.” 
“You are very good,” sighed the other, “but no, no, 
no, it is quite impossible. I dare not. But, indeed, 
Utterson, I am very glad to see you. -I would ask 
you up, but the place is not fit.” “Why, then,” 
said the lawyer, good-naturedly, “the best thing I 
can do is stay down here and speak with you from 
where I am.” “That is just what I was about to 
venture to propose,” returned the doctor, with a smile. 
But the words were hardly uttered before the smile 
was struck out of his face and succeeded by an ex- 
pression of such abject terror and despair as froze 
the lawyer’s very blood. ‘The window was instantly 
thrust down, but that glimpse had been sufficient, 
he turned and left without a word. ... He put the 
glass to his lips and drank at one gulp. Next moment 
I had sprung to my feet and leapt back against the 
wall, my mind submerged in terror, for there before 
my eyes, pale and shaken and half fainting, and 
groping before him with his hands like a man restored 
from dias. there stood Henry Jekyll... . Terror 
woke up in my breast, as sudden and startling as 
the crash of cymbals; and, bounding from my bed, 
I rushed to the mirror. At the sight that met my 
eyes my blood was changed into something exquisitely 
thin and icy: Yes, I had gone to bed Henry Jekyll, 
I had awakened Edward Hyde. . . . Under the strain 
of this continually impending doom, and by the sleep- 
‘lessness to which I now condemned myself, even 
beyond what I thought possible to man,.I became 
eaten up and emptied by fever, weak both in body and 
mind, and solely occupied by‘one thought—the horror 
of my other self. No one has ever. suffered such 
torments. 43 , 
Finally, the hero in both books commits ‘suicide. - 
Hoaca.—September 18, 1712.—This is my last day 
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.,0f mortal existence. Unable to resist any longer I 
.... pledged myself to my devoted friend that on’this day 
‘we should die together. Farewell, world, with‘all thy 
_, . miseries ; for comforts or' enjoyments hast thow none! 
Farewell, woman, whom I have despised and shunned ; 
and man, whom I’ have‘hated. ‘And thou, ‘sun, bright 
emblem of a far brighter effulgence, I bid farewell 
to thee alsof I do not now take my last look of 
thee, for not to thy glorious orb may a poor suicide’s 
‘last earthly look’ be raised. The hour of repentance 
is past, and now my fate is inevitable. Amen for ever. 
. ... A man on the way for Edinburgh with lambs 
saw something like a man standing in a strange, 
frightful position at the side of one of the hay ricks. 
He called, but receiving no answer, went up to the 
spot and found it was a young man who had hung 
himself in the hay-rope that was tying down the rick. 
He had tied the rope in a knot round his neck,’ and 
then slackening his knees and letting himself down 
gradually, till the hay-rope bore all his weight, he 
had contrived to put an end to his existence in that 
way. 
Srrevenson.—This is the last time short of’a miracle 
that Henry Jekyll can think his own thoughts or 
see his own face (now how sadly altered) in the glass. 
Will Hyde die upon the scaffold: or will ‘he find the 
courage to release himself at'the last moment? I 
am careless. This is my true hour ‘of death, what 
may follow concerns another. Here, then, I seal up my 
confession and bring the life of Henry Jekyll to an 
end. ... The besiegers, appalled by their own riot 
and the stillness that had succeeded, peeréd in. Right 
in the midst of the comfortable commonplace room lay 
the body of a man, sorely contorted and still twitch- 
ing. They drew near on tiptoe, turned it on its back 
and beheld the face of Edward Hyde. By the crushed 
phial in the hand, and a strong smell of kernels that 
-hung upon the air, Utterson knew that he was looking 
on the body of a self-destroyer. “ We have come too 
_late,” he said, sternly, “ whether to save or punish. 
Hyde is gone to his account.” 


These extracts speak for themselves, though they might 
be multiplied. Yet there is no question of plagiarism, for 
Hogg was dead before Stevenson was born, and Stevenson 
tells us that the idea of his book came to him in a dream. 
He wrote the manuscript twice. In the first draft Jekyll 
was to be entirely bad, so that the change to Hyde would 
have been one of form only. The alteration to the double 
personality, mental as. well as bodily, increases the resem- 
blance of Stevenson’s book to Hogg’s. W. M, 
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WIT AND LAUGHTER 


Essayists, critics, and metaphysicians have for centuries 
exercised their subtlest “ wit” and imagination in attempt- 
ing to define the nature of wit and humour, but the most 
adroit and the liveliest of them cannot be said to have 
succeeded; and, perhaps, there is something slightly 
ludicrous in the attempt, just as there would be in the 
spectacle of an absent-minded Professor looking for a cap 
which he wore upon his own head, or for an object. which 
he left behind him when he began his tour of exploration. 
Yet it is perhaps a little too sweeping to dismiss sum- 
marily all these speculations, which have their value; and 
moreover all seem to agree with but slight differences that 
wit consists in the sense of delighted surprise occasioned 
by the discovery of some real or apparent congruity or 
likeness in things which had seemed. in all respects 
unlike and opposite—although these resemblances, as. a 
rule, only exist in the fancy and are first put into them 
by. the wit of the discoverer, so that it amounts merely to 
a trick the mind plays upon itself just as, to borrow an 
illustration from “Sartor Resartus” used for a different 
purpose,-apples.are found in dumplings and there are 
some minds to which it is a problem. how the apples got 
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there—and that humour, on the other hand, is occasioned 
by the discovery of incongruity where it was unexpected. 
It is not intended here, however, to consider these defini- 
tions in minute particulars or even to quote them with 
scrupulous and legal-like accuracy, because, as it has been 
suggested, all such lucubrations are, except to a limited 
number of people, tedious; and in the case of wit and 
humour, it may be further hazarded, superfluous. For 
even although wit and humour be trapped and defined, we 
have but captured the substance and missed the essence, 
we have defined the cause but by no means accounted for 
the effect. In other words we should require a definition 
of that sudden illumination produced by this perception 
of wit, or in the case of humour of its concomitant, 
laughter. The cause in short here seems inadequate to 
produce or explain the effect. The cause can be defined 
only by its effects; hence, that alone can be regarded as 
wit which produces the coruscation of wit, and that 
alone as humour which produces the symptoms, if not the 
convulsive and muscular expression of laughter. Thus it 
is categorical and can only be defined by itself or as 
Democritus defined a man, as “that which we all see 
and know.” 

But, possibly, all intellectual attempts to define wit 
and humour in relation to laughter are as much a waste 
of human ingenuity as were the endeavours of alchemists 
to discover the philosopher’s stone or of mathematicians 
and natural philosophers, until recently, to find perpetual 
motion. The final result of physical science on this sub- 
ject was to prove perpetual motion physically impossible, 
end the final result of human reason will probably also 
demonstrate absolute definition or knowledge, on the sub- 
ject of wit and humour, both superfluous and impossible. 
Or it may turn men back again to the beginning and show 
them that they have left behind what they went to seek, 
and have travelled like 2 man lost in the snow in a circle 
bringing him back to its beginning. It may be whimsic- 
ally suggested that wit could only be defined bv wit itself 
or wittily; by a definition which is also an illustration 
or demonstration. We require, in short, a definition 
which shall make us laugh by its success, not’ by its 
failure. It is, in fact, defined much better by the 
humourist who sets it in motion without attempting to 
define it than by the Solon who defines but does not 
attempt to give an original demonstration. Thus it is 
that an appeal has been made to the man of humour 
himself : 

“Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit, 
Thou who a master art of it.” 
And yet the philosopher or metaphysician is exercising the 
same faculties—one might even say the same wit—as 
one who, without consciously seeking, suddenly glimpses 
the quality in a bright similitude, an apt metaphor, a 
new truth of relation, a provoking epigram, a retort un- 
courteous, or a sparkling jest. The difference is that the 
one by seeking does not find and that the other by not 
too diligently tracking her footprints and peeping into 
curious places does occasionally glimpse the smiling and 
shy muse or hear her delightful and mocking laughter. 
For wit, like pleasure, is coy and is not to be caught by 
being directly pursued; she must be captured like the 
coquette she is by a more or less feigned inattention. Wit 
and humour (at present no nice distinction need be 
observed, this being left to the metaphysicians, and they 
are considered here only in relation to laughter) will not 
be accounted for, because, perhaps, if they could be 
accounted for, we should not laugh. The quality is a 
kind of by-product of thought and experience, secreted 
without consciousness or registration and discovered only 
by its sudden escape, as our dream visitants are sometimes 
imagined to be seen by the waking eyes in the act of 
vanishing. It has no reality, no entity in nature as 
truth has. It is a nothing, a misdirection, a miss-fire 
among nature’s serious aims. It is merely a mode, a 
trick of perception, a coincidence, an accident which 
somebody. observes, and being discovered excites laughter 
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—because it is but an appearance or accident. It cannot 
exist in thought itself; it exists only in a kind of oblique 
or crooked vision or perverse comparison. It is, in 
Coventry Patmore’s verse— 
.  “—like little stars, 

Whose faint impression on the sense 

The very looking straight at Mars, 

And only seen by confluence.” 


“Generally crooked reasoning” was Warburton’s witty 
and therefore, perhaps, slightly crooked definition of the 
quality. By looking at a thing too intently and directly, 
or as it really is, one does not see the quality; one can 
only discover it through. half-seeing eyes, or by indirec- 
tion. It exists in the observer and in a certain singular, 
oblique, peculiar and ephemeral point of view, and never 
in the object itself. In speaking it comes in best as an 
aside, its very essence lies in parenthesis. No man ever 
became a humourist by setting out to become one, by. going 
out with a gun and a desperate determination to bring 
home a bag, or by diligently settling down to dig for 
humour. No man was ever a humourist and nothing more. 
It is @ principle of nature that he must first be something 
else, a poet, a philosopher, a man of affairs—and humour 
is achieved by 8 sort of inversion or perversion of his 
experiences. The world’s best humour was not written by 
professed humourists; Shakespeare, Cervantes, Rabelais, 
Swift, Sterne, Dickens, Thackeray, were not mere jesters 
or professional fools, nor would they have been so even if 
they had only written their comic passages and interludes. 
Their fooling has the quality of that of Lear’s fool or 
of the gravediggers in Hamlet. Every man has in himself 
a kind of fool attendant who accompanies him like 
Lear’s through his grandest passions and whose jests 
are a kind of soliloquy from the outside upon 
his situation. All the best humourists have resented 
being regarded as humourists only or being confounded 
with their own fool, and Mark Twain was among their 
number. In illustration of the parenthetical and secret 
quality of humour it may be remembered that the American 
humourist confessed that he began “Tom Sawyer,” came to 
an end of his humour, put it away, and half forgot it. 
Returning to the work some time later, he was able to 
complete it without difficulty. The subliminal reservoir 
had in the interval been unconsciously refilled. “ While 
the fisher sleeps the nets take fish.” The duality of a 
fool and a man of ideals and sober experience seems to 
exist in every humourist more or less pronounced; it is & 
kind of partnership between the fool and the knight, like 
that between Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. The 
one is not complete without the other, and humour by 
itself cannot exist. The author of “John Inglesant,” 
indeed, regarded humour as the attempt of the divine to 
enter into the common conditions of life, declaring that it 
arose from the wrestling of the lower and higher, the 
human and divine in man’s mixed and mortal nature, and 
perhaps in a perfect state of being there would be no 
possibility of humour or laughter. All humour is, one 
indeed feels at some moments of intuition, a little comic 
and gross considered by itself, and in its pure character 
of humour even the most subtle and refined of it; and 
in a higher state of culture we should be ashamed of it 
just as a man of taste turns away with displeasure from 
the broad and vulgar farce which pleases less disciplined 
taste, or even pleased himself in his boyhood, and now 
requires it to be more seasoned with “wit” or wisdom. 
The delight which was at first so excruciating passing 
away leaves a lurking doubt or suspicion of the untrue 
and unpleasant, but a new jest or discovery of humour 
instantly dissipates this suspicion until it again engenders ; 
and thus the oscillation of feeling continues. Of the 
ephemeral or evanescent character of humour no proof 
is required; it is self-evident. A jest or discovery either 
humorous or witty only exists in the moment of sharp and 
piquant surprise at its first appearance, and what remains 
is not its humour, In so far as it is humour and occa- 
sions laughter, it is a perception not of permanent or 
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intrinsic truth, but of the superfluous and accidental 
truth. It only exists in imperfect knowledge, in a sort 
of misunderstanding or mistake which the mind catches 
itself in the act of making. It is necessary to preserve 
this distinction between humour in its pure and last 
essence as expressed by laughter and that which occasions 
it, because there is always in it an alloy of sense or 
wisdom, and the latter may be as much a motive or an 
incentive to laughter as pure nonsense if the circumstances 
favour it. Humour exists only in man, not in nature, 
and is, in fact, so peculiar to him that it has been defined 
as one of the three most characteristically human attri- 
butes. It results from his peculiar nature and half-know- 
ledge, and if his intelligence were perfect humour would 
disappear. Laughter is a sort of involuntary misbeha- 
viour, not only in church, but in whatever circumstances 
it is discovered, and would be impossible if we saw every- 
thing truly. This admittedly whimsical view may be 
better understood if we observe the unpleasant contortions 
of feature in a number of men who are laughing from 
some cause unknown to us. For nothing seems to the 
sober man of reason more asinine and unaccountable than 
the gestures and expressions of laughter, and by no think- 
ing can he conjecture for himself any adequate cause or 
explanation until the jest or occasion is communicated to 
him, when immediately he will be possessed by the same 
ludicrous and irresistible spasm, although he will after- 
wards again, possibly, feel ashamed of the impulse. 


Humour, and wit also, seeing that it incites to 
laughter, is at once expressive of man’s higher and lower 
nature, inasmuch as it is only possible by a combination 
or collision of them. It is by reason of his superior 
intelligence that he can discover congruities or incon- 
gruities in unlikely and improper places, and because he 
is not intelligent enough not to laugh at them that he is 
able to discover in himself this emotion. Its appeal is to 
his lower passions, but it is, paradoxically, only through 
his higher powers that he is able to apprehend it. He 
laughs at his own capacity to laugh, and because he 
should not. Thus it indicates his level, and what a man 
laughs at is, as George Eliot has remarked, a test of his 
culture. It has been observed by several metaphysicians 
—among whom may be mentioned Hobbes—that there is 
in laughter a sudden realisation of superiority to the thing 
laughed at; but it does not appear to have been pointed out 
that in relation to a still higher state of culture or intelli- 
cone it also discovers and is a confession of inferiority. 

is latent duality of the nature of humour is further 
suggested in the well-known near relation of humour to 
pathos or laughter to tears. A touch will transmute the 
one into the other because they both exist only in a state 
of relative equilibrium. An entire deficiency in the sense 
of humour, nevertheless, does not argue usually a lofty 
culture, for it is only through the grosser element of 
humour that a man escapes and rises, stepping upon his 
dead self, to higher things; and his total deficiency in all 
kinds of humour may be due to a kind of constitutional 
phlegm or lack of imagination, although in some cases, 
as in that of Wordsworth, who was notoriously wanting 
in humour, it may arise from an absorption in ‘other 
alien emotions and interests. The pursuit of science, 
however, by no means blunts the sensibility to the 
humorous, as may be witnessed, for instance, in Darwin, 
who, although finding in‘ later years that his appreciation 
of beauty in poetry was greatly diminished, preserved a 
keen relish of humour, reading “ Pickwick” and Mark 
Twain to the last; whereas Mark Twain somewhat oddly, 
although quite naturally, according ‘to the explanation 
which has been given, read Carlyle’s “French Revolu- 
tion.” What difference poetry makes to the appreciation 
of humour it would be curious to inquire, but that it does 
not atrophy the sense is proved by the fact that the 
majority of poets have been also wits. Much, however, 
depends upon the quality of the poetry and the humour, 
and we hardly look for humour in the works of such poets 
as Milton, Wordsworth, or even Shelley and Keats. 


It is impossible, however, to go further into this 
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subject at present; and it was not intended to go into it 


exhaustively or to write a metaphysical dissertation, but 


only to record a few impressions of wit and humour in 
relation to laughter rather than in their relation to serious 
thought and philosophy and to each other. Humour, 
except in this relation, has no single quality, and is 
infinite.in variety. Wit, too, varies in every character, 
and partakes of the wit’s quality of thought and philo- 
sophy. One can easily distinguish the wit of Shakespeare, 
of Sterne, Swift, Dr. Johnson, Sheridan, Thackeray, 
Wilde, Whistler, Lewis Carroll, W. W. Jacobs, or G. B. 
Shaw. Wit as thought or wisdom is, in fact, infinite in 
its phases; but as wit and in terme of laughter, or, if we 
will, as folly, it is the same in all times and at all places 
and seasons. F. H. M. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Abstract of the proceedings April 19, Dr. 8. F. Harmer, 
M.A., F.R.S8., Vice-President, in the chair. 

On behalf of Mr. Oldfield Thomas, F.R.8., F.Z.8., two 
specimens of the following new monkey from the Malay 
Peninsula were exhibited :—PRessyTIs ROBINSONI, P. n. 
Upper surface wholly white, scarcely relieved by a slight 
admixture of darker hairs. Underside, hands, and feot 
darker, greyish or greyish brown, varying in tone, but always 
darker than the crown and back. Hab.: Trang, Malay 
Peninsula. Type: Adult male in British Museum. 
Original number 3184. Collected by H. C. Robinson, Esq., 
and presented by the Government of the Federated Malay 
States. On behalf of the same gentleman, a further con- 
signment of small mammals from China, collected by Mr. 
Malcolm Anderson for the Duke of Bedford’s exploration 
of Eastern Asia, was exhibited, and attention drawn to 
their value for the furtherance of zoological and geographi- 
cal science. The following forms were described as new :— 
Myoris myosotis aNcitLa, Subsp. n. Smaller and with 
shorter ears than true myosotis. General colour drab. 
Forearm of type 61mm. Hab.: Shang-chow, 8.E. Shen-si. 
Type: Male. Original number 2082. Mrcrorus nux, 
sp. n. Allied to M. inez, but darker and witha longer 
tail; 2nd and 3rd spaces of m® united. Head and body 
93 mm.; tail 39; hind foot 16.5. Hab.: Shang-chow, 
8.E. Shen-si. Type: Male. Original number 2089. 
Microtus JOHANNES, sp. n. Allied to M. mandarinus, but 
with smaller skull. balsa wood-brown instead of drab. 
Head and body 95 mm.; tail 23; hind foot 17. Condylo- 
basal length of skull 24.6. Hab.: N.W. of Ko-lan-chow, 
Shan-si. Type: Male. B.M. No. 9.1.1.178. 

Mr. J. Lewis Bonhote, M.A., F.L.8., F.Z.8.; exhibited a 
yellow variety of Mus rattus. This individual had been 
bred from two wild-caught examples of Mus rattus tectorum 
from Egypt. The long hairs on the upper parts, which 
are normally black, were colourless, and the shorter body- 
hairs had grey bases with yellow tips. As far as he knew, 
this was the first recorded example of a yellow rat, which 
was a colour quite unknown to fanciers and was never met 
with by Crampe or Doncaster, who had conducted colour- 
breeding experiments on rats. Although it was not 
definitely stated, these experiments had probably been 
carried out with Mus norvegicus. A careful search through 
the large series of Mus rattus in the British Museum also 
failed to bring to light any yellow forms. The same gentle- 
man read a paper on the variations of Mus rattus, founded 
on an examination of.the forms of that species found in 
Egypt. The author pointed out that on examination of 
the hind-foot measurements of a considerable number he 
found that the curve showed three distinct apices, and 
that two of these apices belonged respectively to the two 
forms found in Egypt, these forms being also more easily 
distinguished by their colour characteristics. Mr. .Bon- 
hote, in dealing with rats of this species from the Oriental 


| region, had some years ago subdivided them into three 


subgroups, and,it was now shown that the size. of the feet 
typical of the three Oriental subgroups corresponded with 
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the three apices. in the curve of the Egyptian forms; The 
author was inclined to think that these apices represented 
centres of variation and were probably inherited as 
Mendelian characters, for were this not the case the 
smallest apex would have become swamped and a regular 
curve would result. It was, however, evident that the 
small foot character was present and ready to become the 
dominant form in a very short time should conditions 
giving advantage to a small foot arise. On comparing the 
curve of the hind feet of Mus norvegicus, three apices were 
also observed, showing that in this species the “hind 
foot character” was also present, but as there were no 
corresponding colour differences it was impossible to tell 
to which group any particular individual belonged. The 
author drew the following conclusion, viz., that there was 
considerable prima facie evidence that the size of the hind 
foot and the colour of the hairs on the underparts were 
Mendelian characters, and pointed out that the former 
character was also found in another species, Mus norvegi- 
cus, and the latter in a third species, Mus musculus. On 
the presumption that these were true Mendelian characters 
a@ clearer understanding was at once gained as to how 
species might very quickly adapt themselves to altered 
conditions, and how many very closely allied species, 
differing only in size or in some definite but slight altera- 
tion of colour, could exist in the same locality and yet 
maintgin their characteristics intact and show no merging 
of the one into the other. Experiments in breeding the 
different forms were being undertaken, but they were not 
as yet sufficiently advanced to permit of any definite results 
being stated. 


Centenary of Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S. . 
Born April 6, 1810; died August 23, 1888. 


The Secretary exhibited the set of the works of Philip 
Henry Gosse in the Society’s library and gave a brief 
summary of his contributions to science, upon which he 
placed a very high value. The Chairman and Prof. A. 
Sedgwick, F.R.S8., added their testimony to his place 
in Zoological history ; Dr. Henry Woodward, F.R.8., gave 
3ome personal reminiscences; and Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
Librarian of the House of Lords, the son and biographer 
‘of Gosse, thanked the Society for their notice of his father’s 
‘centenary. 

Mr. G. E. Bullen presented a paper, communicated by 
Mr. John Hopkinson, F.Z.8., “On an Example of 
Posterior Dichotomy in an Aylesbury Duckling,” giving 
# detailed account of a dissection performed on a duckling 
having supernumerary legs. In addition to a reduplicated 
pelvis and the usual condition of the limbs presented in 
posterior dichotomy, it was found that the specimen showed 
evidence of a further reduplication of the part 
dichotomised. 

Dr. W. T. Calman, F.Z.8., communicated a paper b' 
Mr. Stanley Kemp, B.A., entitled “Notes ‘on ‘tt Phot. 
phores of Decapod Crustacea.” 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 
Precis of communications made at the monthly general 
meeting of April 6: — 

1. “Review of Our Knowledge of the Oriental Diptera.” 
By E. Brunetti. Communicated by Dr. Abnaridale. The 
paper in question is a comparison between our present 
Knowledge of the Oriental diptera and that possessed by 
entomologists at the date of Van der Wulp’s “Catalogue 
of South Asiatic Diptera” (1896). 

2° “Rasiapadésana.”. By 8. P. V. Ranganathasvami 
Aryavaraguru. “ Rasiapadsana,” a rare Prakrit work, 


newly brought to light by Mahamahopadbyaya — Pandit, . 
Haraprasad Sastri, M.A., cnd deposited in the-library of.. 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, contains 400 verses, together . 


with 46 more. verses added at the end. These 46 extra 
verses might also be the composition of the author himself. 
The work is complete, and contains only 400 verses in one 


Google 


and the.same metre; Gathé. The verses were not collected 
by the author, but are his‘own composition. The author 
of the work is one Vairocana, a Buddhist, as is evident 
from his first invoking Buddha at the commencement of 
the work, and also from some more points: The first verse 
is an invocation to. Buddha. The next verse invokes 
Ranaranaka or Manmadha. The third is an invocation to 
Lokesvara and Manmadha at the same time, the verse 
having a double interpretation. The verses in the work: 
were grouped according to different subjects, as, for 
instance, Nayaka, Nayika, Duti, etc.; but it is very diffi- 
cult.to point out where the one.ends and the other begins,. 
as there is neither a commentary to the work nor a com- 
plete Sanskrit Chéyé. The work was composed by the 
author at the request of his friends, as will be seen from 
‘one of his own verses. It is.not possible to fix the date of 
either the poet or his composition, for the poet does not 
seem to be. known to any other scholar, and he does 
not quote the names of any of his predecessors in his work. 
There is a verse in the extra verses at the end in which 
the author refers to a king. It must evidently be a refer- 
‘ence to a contemporary king of his, probably his patron ; 
but the letters composing the name of the king are illegible. 
. So this verse does not help us to determine the age of the 
poet. From a few of his verses—the ideas for which he 
borrowed from other poets—we may conclude the poet to 
be not prior to the dramatist Visdkhadatta, the author of 
“Mudrérékshasa.” In order of merit the composition 
should be assigned a place inferior to that of “Gétha 
Saptasati” and “Sétubandha.” But yet the work is not 
wanting in attracting the attention of the reader, for there 
are some verses with strikingly new ideas illustrating the 
high imaginative power of the author. The poet is also 
skilful in Chitra Kavitva. The work is an important 
addition to Prakrit literature. 

3. “Vocabulary of Technical and Sporting Terms in 
Urdu, Persian, and Arabic.” By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. 
Phillott. 

4. “A Discovery of a Long Metre in Prabodhachandro- 
daya.” By V. V. Sovani. Communicated by the Philo- 
logical Secretary. 

5. “A Chemical Examination of the Butter-fat of the 
Indian Buffalo.” By E. R. Watson, Monohar Gupta and 
Satish Chandra Ganguli. 

6. “King Gopi Chandra of Rungpur.” By Bisveswar 
Bhattacharjee. The author of this paper says that he has 
collected songs relating to King Gopi Chandra, his father 
Manik Chandra, and mother Mynémati, still extant in the 
Rungpore district, and observes that the ballad published 
by Dr. Grierson in the Asiatic Society’s Journal in 1878 
(Vol. XLVIT.) is but an abridged version of the old Rung- 
pore epic, with its numerous episodes. 

7. “Ladvagar Gyalrabs, the Chronicles of Ladakh, 
according to Schlagintweit’s manuscripts.” Translated by 
Rev. A. H. Francke. Mr. Francke gives us an Englis 
translation of the first two chapters of the Ladvagar 
Gyalrabs, or “Chronicles of Ladakh.” These chapters 
were translated into’ German by Schlagintweit, and 
published under the title of “ Die Kénige von Tibet.” This 
translation was, however, very far from perfect, and Mr. 
Francke has based his English version on the Tibetan text 
which Schlagintweit appended to his German translation. 
In his Introduction Mr. Francke gives an_interestin 
sketch of the origin and development of Tibetan historical 
literature. 

8. “Two Buddhist Stone Images from Malda.” By A. K. 
Maitra. A description of two Buddhist stone images 
recently discovered in Mahibhinta, near Pandua. One is 
a Buddha in the Bhumisparsha Mudra posture. It bears 
no inscription, but has certain peculiarities which are of 
interest to students of Buddhist iconography. The other 
image bears an inscription testifying to the superiority of 
the Buddha’s teaching. The principal figure represents 
the Bodhisatvaé Lokandtha, who is seated in the posture 
called Lalitaksepa. 

9. “ Chondrodonta bosei,-a New Species of Fossil Lamelli- 
‘| branch from the Hippurite-bearing Beds of Seistan.” By 
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Ernest W. Vredenburg. The first bivalve mollusc described 
-in the Records of the Geological Survey xxxviii., Part 3, 
proves to be a Chondrodonta, here named : Chondrodonta 


10, “ Palaeontological Notes on the Gangamopteris Beds 
of Khunmu, in Kashmir.” By Hem Chandra Das-Gupta. 
Communicated by Mr. C. 8, Middlemiss. On a visit to 

unmu, in Kashmir, remains of a Palaeoniscid and an 
Ichthyod orulite fish were found, which are briefly 
-described. 

11. “Contributions to the History and Ethnology of 
North-Kastern India.” By H. E. Stapleton. This Paper 
‘deals with the coinage of Assam in its relation to the 
history of Assam, as given in the Buranjis. The chief 
materials on which it is based ‘are (a) the find of nearly 
1,000 coins in 1906 at the Daflating Tea Garden, near 
Jorhat, in Assam ; (b) the cabinet of Assamese coins in the 
Possession of Mr. A. W. Botham, C.8.; (c) the recent 
‘catalogue of Assamese coins in the British Museum 
published in the Vumismatic Chronicle by Mr. J. Allan; 
ond (d) the writer's own collection of Assamese coins. 
‘These enable a complete conspectus of Assamese Numis- 
mstics to be obtained for the first time, and the bearings 
of the coin legends on Assamese history as generally 
accepted is fully discussed. A considerable number of 
previously unknown Assamese coins are described and 
figured, and a plate of the Ahom characters found on the 
earlier Assamese coins is also given. 


12. “Cause of the Dismemberment of the Maurya 
Empire.” By Mahamshopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 
‘Vincent Smith, in his work on Asoka, is at a loss to 
find the causes of the downfall of the Maurya Empire. 
But these are plain from a careful perusal of the Asoka 
Inscriptions, along with Indian Literature. While pro- 
fessing toleration to the professors of various religions, 
Asoka wanted to take away all the privileges of the 
Brahmanas. (1) He prohibited animal sacrifice throughout 
his empire. (2) He reduced their gods to the position of 
false gods; (3) he insisted upon equality of punishment 
and equality of the privileges in law suits of all his sub- 
jects, thereby taking away all the privileges of the 
Brahmanas; (4) he appointed superintendence of morals, 
thereby taking away all the social influences of the 
Brahmanas. All this made the Brahmans discontented, 
and they conspired to overthrow his empire. Pushyamitra, 
a Brahminist and a persecutor of the Buddhists, overthrew 
the empire within forty years after the death of Asoka, and 
performed a horse sacrifice at Pataliputra, perhaps in the 
place of Asoka. His daughter-in-law gave a large monthly 

ant in gold to learned Brahmanas teaching shastras. 

m Mricchkatik we learn that a revolution was accéom- 
plished as soon as a Brahmana was séntenced to capital 


punishment by a king belonging to the Asoka school of 


equal punishment. 


13. “Discovery of the Abhisamaydlankara Sastra, by 
Maitrayanatha.” By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 


Shastri. The commentary to the Pragnépdramita of 8,000 


slokas is called “ Abhisamayalankaravaloka,” that is based 
on Abhisamayaslankara. But what is Abhisamayalankaral 
After thirty years’ search the work has been found at the 
beginning of manuscripts of Pragnépéramita, of which 
there are three in the Asiatic Society’s Library. The work 


is in verse by Maitreyanatha, who is regarded in China not | 


as an historical, but as a hypothetical being. The discovery 
of this work proves him to be an historical personage. The 
25,000 pages were four times translated before the eighth 
century. The Chinese translators thought Abhisamaya to 
be an integral part of the 25,000 pages. But the only Indian 
translator Kumar Agiva did not translate it. This had led 
Nanjio to make a curious statement in the Chinese transla- 
tions by Chinese scliolars—namely, “with the First Chapter 
on.” Tt means nothing, for the 25,000 pages havé only 
ight chapters, and this is an extra chapter. The earliest 
Chinese translations are between 265 to 307'a:p. “Maitre- 


yenétha must have flourished before that time. But hé. 
ust have lived after Nagatyuna, the Teal ;¥riter of 8,000 


slokas (a.p. 125). 
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’ things. For myself, contact with an unfeeling ‘world has 
i done somethiitg’ to destroy in nie the simple belief -in‘ the 
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LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. aa. 

General Meeting, April 21,, Dr. D. H. Scott, M.A, 
F.R.8., President, in the Chair. : : : 

Mr. John Hopkinson, F.L.8., exhibited eight coloured 
plates in quarto, of British Nudibranchs, which will be 

‘shortly issued by the Ray Society, and explained that they 
were from drawings bv Messrs. Alder and Hancock. 
Prof. Dendy and the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing commented 
on these illustrations. . 

The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing drew attention to a “ Witch- 
knot” or “ Witch-broom” on a Spruce Fir, Picea exeelsa,- 
Link, from Walton-on-the-Hill, Surrey, where it had been 
detected by his nephew, Mr. William D. P. Stebbing. “A 
discussion followed in which Mr. A. D. Cotton, Mr. H. W. 
Monckton, Treasurer and Vice-President, Prof. F.° W.* 
Oliver, Mr. John Hopkinson, and the President took part.’ 

The first paper, communicated by Prof. H. H.-W. 
Pearson, F.L.8., was by Miss M. G. Sykes, of Girton: ” 
College, and Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge, 
entitled “The Anatomy of Welwitschia mirabilis, in the 
Seedling and Adult Stages,” of which the following is an 
abstract:_-The development of the ridges bearing in- 
florescences has been studied. The outer ridges originate 
as two small projections between the margins of the 
cotyledon bases ; the accelerated growth producing the two 
projections then spreads laterally, and forms two elongated 
ridges. Similar meristematic growth, at the base of the 
cotyledonary buds, produces the inner ridges. In the 
developing ridge a concentric ring of bundles is differ- 
entiated; these and the bundles supplying the inflores- 
cences are composed entirely of secondary elements, and 
are later prolonged downwards to join the four concentric 
groups of vascular tissue in the hypocotyl. These four 
concentric groups form the most characteristic features of 
the transition, they suggest comparison with the Medul- 
loses. The main features of the transition are most like 
Araucaria, the resemblance is probably dependent on 
habit. There are also points of resemblance to the 

i Cycads; centripetal xylem is developed in connection 
with the cotyledonary bundles. Several abnormalities are 
described. On the whole, the investigation has served 
further to confirm the impression of the aberrant nature of 
‘the plant; it may indeed be described as an “ adult 
seedling.” Mr. T. G. Hill and the President offered 
additional observations, and Miss Sykes replied. 

The four following papers were briefly summarised by 
Prof. Dendy, Sec.L.8.; they form part of the reports on 
the Percy Sladen Expedition to the Indian Ocean:— _ 
2. Prof. P. Stein—Die von Mr. Hugh Scott im Juli 1908" 
—WMiérz 1909 auf den Seychellen gesammelten Anthomyide, 
mit den Gattungen Rhinta und Idiella. (Communicated 
by Prof. J. Stanley Gardiner, F.R.8., F.L.8.) 3. Dr. 
-Malcolm Burr, F.L.8., F.E.8.—The Dermaptera of the 
Seychellés. 4. Dr. J. J. Tesch——The Pteropoda and .. 
. Heteropoda collected by the Percy Sladen Trust Rxpedi- 
tion in the Indian Ocean. (Communicated by Prof. J. 
Stanley Gardiner, F.R.8., F.L.8.) 5. Dr. G. Enderlein.— 
‘Die Pilzmiicken Fauna der Seychellen. (Communicated 
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Srm,—Some people have a natura) gift.for believing Peprotable 
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veracity of mankind as a‘wholé that a country youth tiaturally - 
possesses: “Experience has developed in’ me -a- somewhat | 
materialistic outlook, and on: any. phenomena I: exercise ’a:.:. 
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aid accordions’ by departed prophets at séances, and so forth. 
_When I can sée manifestations from another world which are 
‘such as could be Jooked for from the mighty ones of the past 
and some real help given to men and. women with present-day 
‘problems to face, then I will listen to these would-be teachers. 
- It was my lot some years ago to meet on a business matter 
-a gentleman who claimed to have great skill in forecasting 
events—personal, commercial, and nationsl—by -means of 
astrological calculations. In this line, I think I may say, he 
has an international reputation. ‘ ; 
my seeing a certain master printer, with a view to interesting 
him in a proposed publication. As soon as he knew the scope 
of the matter he spoke somewhat as follows: “Let me give 
you ohe word of advice. If this business is in connection with 
any of those astrological fellows be sure and get cash with order. 
You must have cash in advance or you will get left. I get 
lots of business offered me by these same people, but I know 
them, and I will not depart from that rule. They profess 
to tell.a man’s lucky days, to advise a man when to buy shares, 
when to sell, which horses will win at the races, when to go 
on certain journeys, when to get married, and so on; but, 
believe me, it is all nonsense. If they could do a quarter of 
the things they profess they would have no occasion to ask me 
to do their printing on credit. They would have all the money 
they need. They would only require to convince one business 
man on the Stock Exchange that they knew how to foretell 
the rise and iall of stocks and shares, and they would 
immediately find hundreds of people willing to pay heavily 
for the same sort of information—and, further, if their informa- 
tion was worth anything they would not sell it. They are not 
that sort of people. They give nothing away under any cir- 
cumstances. They would keep the information and use it for 
their own purposes, and become immensely rich and powerful.”’ 
Since then I have acted pretty generally on these words of 
advice. I am not outside the reach of new ideas, but, as a 
preliminary, I must see a physical groundwork of some kind 
for what I am asked to believe in, and I must understand to 
a little extent the how, and why, and wherefore of the claims 
made before I can accept them. R. W. 


“ANNALS OF PSYCHICAL SCIENCE.” 
; To the Editor of Tae AcapEmy. 

Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to make a correction in Mr. 
George Phillips’s interesting letter in your last issue? The 
Annals of Psychical Science is not published by the Psychical 
Research Society, but is an entirely independent quarterly 


magazine. ; * Dupiey Wricut, Editor. 
110, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





“FUTURE” AND “APPARENT.” 
To the Editor of Tu Acapemy. 


Sm,—Would “A French Linguist” kindly state why in an 
expression such as the following, where past, not future, time 
is involved, the tense is described as “future’?: “Readers of 
Tue Acapemy will have noticed in last Saturday’s issue,’’ etc. ? 
Would your correspondent also be obliging enough to give 
his opinion as to whether the adjective “apparent” be 
grammatically correct as used in the ordinary bill of lading 
form, commencing “ Shipped in apparent good order,” etc. ? 

i CLERK. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Kant's Ethics and Schopenhauer's Criticiem. By M. Kell . MLA. 
M.D. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 2a. 6a.” ocean 
Stained Glass from the Earliest Period to the Renaissance. 
Paper read before the Ox 
Society, March 2, 1910. 
and Co., Oxford. Is. net. 
Mothers’ Union Work—a Vocation. By Mrs. T. F. Palmer, witha 
a retace by the Bishop of Durham. H. R. Allenson. 1s. 
net. 
The Americans’ Mecca: Paris and the Beautiful Land of France. 
By Philip J. S. Richardson, with a ie on the face by 
Eustace A. Reynolds-Ball, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. T. M. 
Middleton and Co. 18. 6d. net. % 
Electricity apelet to Light and Power. A Treatise on the Applica- 
tion of Electric Current to every Phase of Country House and 
fie sess Sree Dike and Gorham. Is. 64. 
€ Frofessional Aunt.. By Mra. George Wemyss. Iilustr 
by erie Salmon. Constable and Go. 5s. 7 —e 
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A Year's -Dinnera: 365-BSeasonable Dinners with Instructions for 
Cooking. A Handy Guide-Book for Worried Housekeepers. 
By May Little. T. Werner Luurie. 6s. net. 

‘Anthologie des Prosateurs Francais Contem ins. Tome I. 
Les Romanciers (1850 a nos ce By Georges. -Pelliesier. 
Ch. Delagrave, Paris. 3 fre. 50 ¢. : : : 

Das Erkennen und die Werturteile. By Dr. Hermann Lidemann. 
M. Heinsius Nachfolger, peipne: 6 marks. 

Cabbages. By Horace J. Wright, F.R.H.S. London Agrical- 
tura! and Horticultural Association. 1d. ~ 

Record of Sports. 7th Edition, Royal Insurance Co., Liverpool. 

Old-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, Caithness, and Suther- 
land. Vol. Ill. Part I]. With Index to Vol. II. Printed 
for the Viking Club. 2e. 6d. 

The Wye. Painted by Sutton Palmer. Described by A. G. 
Bradley. A.and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net. 

Modern Art at Venice, and other Notes. By A. E.G. J. M. 
Bowles, New ie nd Words of here B 

The Usage of “ Idem,” “ Ipse,” a Related Meaning. By 
Fated L. Mexden University of Michigan Studies. 
Macmillan Co., New York. ‘ 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


Robert Dodsley, Poet, Publisher and Playwright. By Ralph Straus. 
Illustrated. John Lane. 21s. net. q 

The Ridera of the Plains: A Record of the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police of Canada, 1873-1910. By A. L. Haydon. 
Illustrated. Andrew Melrose. 10s. 6d. net. 

Trial of Oscar Slater. Edited by William Roughead, Writer to 
the Signet. Illustrated. William Hodge and Co., Edinburgh. 
5s. net. 

The Myth of Hercules at Rome. By John Garrett Winter. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Studies. Macmillan Co., New York. 

A History of the Oxford Mission to Calcuttu. By George Long- 
ridge, B.A. Revised and Abridged by W. H. Hutton, B.D. 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. Edward Stuart Talbot, 
D.D. Illustrated. A. R. Mowbray and Co. 2s, 6d. net. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Public School Vocalist. By Alexander Adamson, F.E.LS. 

Parts I. and II. Aird and Coghill, Glasgow. 1d. each. 
Edited by A. J. F. Collins, 
M.A. and B. J. Hayes, M.A. W. B. Clive, University 
Tutorial Preas. 3s. 6d. 

: Adonais: An Elegy on the Death of Jchn Keats, Author 
of “ Endymion,” “ Hyperion,” etc. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by A. R. Weekes, B.A. W. B. Clive, 
University Tutorial Press. 1s. 6d. 

Handwork as an Educational Medium, and other Essays. By 

P. B. Ballard, M.A. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. " 2s. 6d. 

net. 


She 


FICTION . 


Memorial Edition of the Works of George Meredith—11, 12. 
Beauchamp’s Career 2 vols. Illustrated. Constable and 
Co. 7s. 64. net each. 

A Marriage under the Terror. By Patricia Wentworth. Andrew 
Melrose. 6s. ‘ 

The Power of the Keys. By Syduey C. Grier. Wm. Blackwood 
and Sous. 1s. net. 

Paul Musgrave. By Oswald Wildridge. Ward, Loek and Co. 63. 

The Vacillations of Hazel. By Mabel Barnes-Grundy. J. W. 
Arrowsmith, Bristol. 6d. 

Stand and Deliver! The Adventures of a Clever Woman. By 
Gertrude Warden. F.V. White and Co. 63 

Love in the Byways. Some Last-Night Stories. 
* Gissing. f v White and Co. 6s. i 

The Fees Bond. By Captain Henry Onurties. F. V. White and 

0. 6s. 


By Algernon 


VERSE 


The Poems of Sir Philip Sidney. Edited with an Introduction 
by Jobn Drinkwater. (The Muses’ Library.) George Rout- 
ledge and Sons. 

Out of Hours: Poems, Lyrics and Sonnets. By J. M. Stuart- 

oung. Arthur Stockwell. 4s. net. 


PERIODICALS 


The. Ozford and Cambridge Review; The Manchester Quarterly ; 
The Book Monthly ; St. Nicholas; Propos; Cambridge Uni- 
versity Reporter; Revue Bleue; Le Francais Fonctique ; 
Gunter’s Magazine; People’s Magazine; Popular Magazine; 
Cornhill Magazine ; Everybody's Story Magazine; Girl’s Own 
Paper and Woman's Magazine; Boy's Own Paper; Sunday 
at Home ; Friendly Greetings. 
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STANLEY PAUL’S 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS | 


Now Published include— 


QUAKER ROBINS, By Wiifrea L. Randell. 
TUMULT. A Wessex Romance. By Wil- 
kinson Sherren. A LADY OF FRANCE. 


An Absorbing Romance of Medizeval Paris. 
By B. Symons. ; 


‘*As refreshing as ‘Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’” 


EDWARD & | & MRS. HONEYBUN. 


By KATE HORN, Author of “Ships of Desire.” 6s. 
EARLY OPINIONS (Second Edition). 

‘The story ts charming, and since ‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden’ I hay® 
read nothing that has refreshed me more. ‘Ihe surroundings and atmospher® 
are cleverly and beautifully suggested.”"—DUN DEE ADVERTI-ER. 

“There is some real fun in this book, which hasa distinctly Acalthy atmo. 
sphere Gabrielle s stepfather is excellently done."—EVENING STAN DARD. 

. “It is brimful of humour, unforced, but irresistible, and one warme towards 
the gallant a: lstocrate who are ‘ down on their luck.’ "—NORTUERN WHIG, 
ar delightful and lover-like young couple. A very genial tale,"—THE 


~4 .«"SOne.would have .to search Jong and travel far before running across two 

such happy, and we might add delightful, m: rtals as the Edward and I of this 
sparkling and pleasant story. The story has a a pure and refreshing effect upon 
the reader. A thoroughly enjoyable book.”"—ACADEMY, 

‘We heartily recommend this particularly freah and sparkling story, written’ 
in spontaneous and cheerful style. The gaiety and humour will be enjoyed b: ' 
everyone, but particularly by anyone ill or depressed. It is I'ght enough ‘and i 
bright enough to cheer the grimmest invalid,”"—CHUBUH FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. ' 

** Anthony Dyllington is steadily working his way to the front 
rank of novelists.”—The Outlook. 


PRETTY BARBARA. ANTHONY DYLLINCTON. 68. 


‘Second edition at press.) 
“*An ingenions novel of the Ruritanian type, full of romantic incident.”— 
THE ACADEMY. 


KINDLY WRITE FOR A COMPLETE DESORIPTIVE CATALOQUE TO 
STANLEY PAUL & CO., Olifford’s Inn, LONDON ' 
" (Publishers of the Lady's Realm). i 


THE ACADEMY - 
A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED | 
| WHITE | 
3 .« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


‘ ordinary OOFFEE. 








































The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN_APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Ten years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 
the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pe 
sented to the town to form a Memorial and \e he 
Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 
trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
addeessed. 
























































Fine Illustrated Edition of 
Oscar Wilde's “The 


Picture of Dorian Gray” 


Sm. 4to Vol. Pages VI. & 312. ‘' Each man sees his own sins in 
Hf. bd. gilt top, with Seven Boren Neléne haw He eke 
fall-paged Wood Engravings nds them has brought them.’ 
by Pau TuiriatT (of Paris). —OSCAR WILDE. 

(Letter 9th July, 1890.) 









PRICE THREEPENCE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 












Inland, ! 5s. post free ; Foreign & Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free 












This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher 07 
THE ACADEMY, 63, LINCOLN’s INN FIELDS, W.C. 




















Price {2s. Gd. Net. 

















FURTHER, AN EDITION Price 58. Ne. 


(Not Illustrated. Pages XII. & 352). 






Please send me the ACADEMY for the next 





months, 1 enclose remittance value 





Uniform in Style and Binding with Messrs. METHUEN’S 
Five SHILLING EDITION oF OscAR WILDk’s Works. 












TO BE HAD OF 
ALL BOOKSELLERS, 









Google 
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-Lanston Monotype 
Composing and Casting M achine 


is now to-be found in the Com- 
‘posing Rooms | of more than 


SIX HUNDRED European Printers 





It is the best friend the General Printer can ~~ 
have on his premises. 
It isused by all the leading Book Printers. 


It i is the only practical machine for Tables. 


ne It is as. economical as its cheapest com- 


- petitor: for common work, and immeasur- 
ably superior forall higher grades. - + 

It maintains in all classes of work the per- 
fection of the highest pee of hand 
compo eton 








For fall particulars, call at, or write to the offices or 


‘Phe’ LANSTON. MONOTYPE: CORPORATION, Ltd,” - 
: - 43 and 43a, FETTER LANE,. : 
FLEET STREET, ee E.c.. . 
Works REDHILL, SURREY ; 
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‘Society Tor Promoting Christian Knowled; 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


: Kev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 


' THE. PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. ah sorereron as 
; nly nay Bishop of Ealisborg a ad cer eg Lithe DERN OF ST, rarickes ‘3 Accor 8rd, cloth Voards, 22, 6d card q 


LIFE AS SERYICE. 
fe met oat boite on ea Christianly Usefal. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, a A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
‘0, clot 


THE SOCIAL, PRINCIPLES OF glHE GOSPEL. 


Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


THE "PRESENT, CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. i 


THE " PATRIARCHATE OF. JERUSALEM. 
By the Ven. ARCH D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISnOr OF SALISBURY. j 
Second Edition. ‘Ravieed & re dE evel Wik ‘many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth,:1s. 6d e fl 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND. THE LIFE OF OUR 


SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 
positions’ aeerigeag Saud work, ~- In Four Volumes.~ Imperial 8vo. -Published at-£}2 12s., and 
esichered fora. Jimited time at £4 4s. Complete. _ 


THE “oH TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL F RECORDS 
AND D LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. By T. G. PINCHES, LLD., 


roa oer ea De has spared no ins adie Sipact cd pe book. f lar and it will no doubt take its place as the 
to give usar lor ular use, Bo as 
standard manual on the etek ‘me cs Pep P 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND, THE NEW . TESTAMENT. (Manchester Cai 


thedral 
NOWLIN Canon of Durham and Erofessor of Divinity in the 
Unincnaliy: of flats Ne Tolle of King’s College, Leake “Small ase 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


ALCUIN OF YORK. 


By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Mlustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


DO WE BELIEVE? _ : 
The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in St. George's, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small pest 80, cloth boards, 2s. 64. 


THE “HIGHER CRESS ae some ‘ie AND THE VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 


2 he benders ae 


By the Rev. Professor A Demy 8vo 
LowpoN QUARTERLY REVIEW.—‘‘ The seventh edition erty Hp Cate Ara Wey tieiem’ etl ma it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


New Edition, Re Demy Svo, 
janes traps —" Se Neen ieee 


EGYPT AND WESTERN | ASIA IN N THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
IHantrations. Ng a 4to, ehinry Locerta 
GvuaRpian.—‘' In a sumptuous volume of 470 Messrs. King and Hall inform the lay reader of the more im; t additions which here. 
been made to eur knowledge of the ancient t in the course of the last few years. The book we have with the keenest interest. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 
By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE, Each volame ‘a 
tains Mape, coloured Plates, and namerous other Illustrations. 2 
Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. . t 
Volume d. _ The Dawn of Civilization : Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s. ; half-morocco, 48s. } 
Volume lI. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25e.; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C.—330 B.C. 25s. ; half-moroceo, 60s. 


THE 

$.P.C.K. ENCYCLOP/EDIC DICTIONARY.  ; 
The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 5 
Now eines a Soenlenentery ote making Eight Volumes in all. A work of reference to the words in th i 
English Lang if with a full accou of their Ori a eaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6, 110 : j 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 000 wont and is fs Medtrased by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 Wood avings and 
8. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, » 388. ; balf- Ehoned; 428. 

SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-bound, 128. 


London : Northumberland Avenue, W.O. ; 43, Queen. Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 129, North Street. 


THE, J faa en OF THE CUNEIFORM I INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by 


f. oe et MR Ok a EEA ERR NET A et Se Qn unr oN PRY OTE -pmepeen renemercinen AP SNS e Se ee aN | 


Google 
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HEN®Y SOTHERAN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 

‘OOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair) 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London: 








IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
CARTOGRAPHERS IN THE HYDROGRAPHIC 


OOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
ard RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any le Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright St., Birmingham. Jane Austen's Novels, 
coloured plates, 10 vols., 35s. net, for 21s. 
Solon’s Old English Porcelain, £2 12s. 6d., for 
35s. Harmsworth Atlas and Gazetteer, 63s., for 
Sl ia How to Become an Author, 5s, 
or 2s. 6d. : 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LTD., 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 

Only 48. Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Branches | 132, Kensington High Street, W. 
BOOKS FOR SALE. 

Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi, 5/6, pubd, 10/6 net. 
Jerningham’s Maxims of Marmaduke, 2/3, pubd. 5/-. . 
Lady Bannerman, Carlyle’s First Love, Illus., 6/9, pubd. :* 
10/6 net, Countess of Cardigan's Recollections, Illus, ~ 
5/-, pubd. 10/6 net. Loliee’s Gilded Beauties of Secon 
Empire, Ilus., 7/6, pubd. 15/- net, Louis Philippe and 
his Sister, portraits, 4/6, pubdi 1u/6 net Horace 
Walpole’s, Last Journals, 2 vols., 13/-, pubd. 25/- net. 
Butlin, KF. M., Among the Danes, Illus. in Colour, 4/-, 
pubd. 7/6 net. H. Rider Haggard's Gardener's Year. 
New, 6,6, pubd. 12/6 net. Canon Liddon’s Life and 
Letters, portraits, New, 6/6, pubd. 15/- net, Dewar'’s 
Book of the Dry Fly, INlus., New. 7/3. pubd. 15/- net, 
Rowe’s South Devon, Illus. in Colour, New, 3/-, pubd, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ADMIRALTY (17-25); 


2nD_ JUNE. [TYPEWRITING promptly and 
10d. per 1.000 words. 


The date specified” ig the latest at which 


F . accuratel 
applications can be received. They must be ded 


vecimens an 


lars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 


ni biton. S W. 
mission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


PNGINGING 








TA2 SUPERINTENDENT 
Wanted.—Saint Pancras School for 
Mothers. Salary £150. Must be good ad- 
ministrator and executive officer, have 
knowledge of infants and experience with 
the working classes. Apply: Miss Bunting, 
11, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


RK. fT: BOTTOM & CO., | 
. BOOKSELLERS, &c. 

32, CHANCERY LANE, W.C 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 














done. 
$ Fi ; Ss es : 
made on forms to be obtained, with particu- Messen: The De Code Head: 








6/- net. Snell's North Devon, Illus, in Colour, New, 
3/-, pubd. 6/- net. Anthony Hope’s Intrusions of Peggy, 
New, 1/6, pubd. 6/-. A. & E, Castle's Star Dreamer, 
New, 1/6, pubd.6s. Stephen Crane's Open Boat, New, 
1/9, pubd, 6s. Ellen Glasgow's Wheel of Life, New, 
1/6, pubd: 6/-. | Ellen Glasgow's Voice of the People, 
New, 1/9, pea. 6/-.' Violet Hunt’s White Rose of 
Weary Leaf, New, 1/6, pubd. 6/-. Allen Upward’s 
Secret. History of To-Aay. New, 1/9, pubd. 6/-. 
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Copies of * The Academy ” 
containing the articles about 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son 
can still be obtained, price 
6d. each, or 3s. the set of six. 








PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. : 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








What have been the chief changes in 
the English written novel within recent 
years; and have they been for its good 
in human interest and quality? This 
is the text of a very interesting sym- 
posium by leading English Authors 


and Critics in thee MAY 


BOOK MONTHLY, 


which, therefore, you should _ get. 





Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO,, 


Stationers’ Hall Court, London. Price 6d. 
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“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
















PRICE SIXPENCE. 





Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


“Che County Gentleman & Cand & Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOG BREEDING, FARMING AND GARDIN- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
; SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 













P AT HOME. — ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
Twelve Months .. £1 8 0 (Ordinary Issue.) 

.Six Months ... 014 0 ‘ 
Three Months o 7 0| Twelve Months .. £1 17 of 
CANADA (Ordinary Issue). vag Months - 0186 
1B Months ... £1 10 6 hree Montha o 935 
ix Months... ... O15 3 Thé above rates include all 
Three Months .. 0 7 9 Special Numbers. 

rc 






Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offloes: 
12. BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Address : FELLING-ON-TYNE, AND PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, £.0. 
OF EVERY BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT. 
THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO.’S Famous Edition of 


36 IBSEN’S WORKS. 3/6 


Per vol. BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN BLUE AND GOLD. Per vol. 
THREE PLAYS IN EACH VOLUME, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 8/6 per vol. Edited, with Introductions, by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 
Vol, I—* THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH,” ‘‘ THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY,” and ‘A 
3/6 DOLL’S HOUSE.’ With portrait of the Author. 
oe Vol. I1.—'* GHOSTS,” ‘**AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,” and “ THE WILD DUCK.” 
Vol. I1L.— THE LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” “THE VIKINGS AT HELGELSNDY 





vals and “THE PRETENDERS.” 

Vol. ite “THE EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” 

Vol. V.—'t ROSMERSHOLM,” “ THE LADY FROM THE SEA," and “ HEDDA GABLER.” 

Vol. ts —* PEER GYNT.” A Dramatic Poem. 
yeas SEPARATE-PLAYS EDITIONS OF IBSEN. 

? 
1/6 EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, BY WILLIAM ARCHFR. 
Cloth, A DOLL’S HOUSE. AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 
26 GHOSTS. PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 
THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH. THE WILD DUCK. 

Vel. ROSMERSHOLM. THE LADY FROM THE SEA. 


TOLSTOY'S WORKS AS PUBLISHED BY 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
Paternoster Square, London ; and Felling-on-Tyne. 
LIFE OF TOLSTOY. By J. C. Kenworthy. 255 pp., with Portraits and Illustrations. 
6/- : 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2/6.  Half-Polished Morocco, Gilt Top, 5;- 


The Physiology of War 
What to Do? 
The Long Exile, and other Stories 


A Russian Proprietor 
The Cossacks 
Ivan Ilyitch, and other Stories 





2/6 The Invaders, and other Stories Sevastopol 
My Religion | The Kreutzer Sonata and Family 


Life H Happiness 
~ My Confession The Kingdom of God is Within You 


Childhood, Boyhvod, Youth Impressions of Russia 
Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3/6 per Volume, 
3/6 Anna Karenina, 3/6 War and Peace, 2 vols., 3/6 per vol. 


BOOKLETS BY TOLSTOY. 


New Editions, Revised. Small 12mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design on Cover, each containing 
Two Drawings by H. R. Millar. In Bor, price 2/- each. 


Where Love is, there God is also, and The Two Pilgrims, and 
The Godson If you a the Fire, you Don’t Put 
2) What Men Live By, and it Ou 
”. What shall it Profit a Man? The Three Parables, and 
Master and Man: a Story Ivan the Fool 


Crown 8vo, Bound in Cream Antique Boards and Ribbon, with Gilt Lettering, 1/- each. 


Where Love js, there God !s also If you Neglect the Fire, You Don’t Put it Out 
The Two Pilgrims What shall it Profit a Man? 















1/ Saad What Men Live By Tolstoy as Preacher; His Treatment of the 
The Godson Gospels 
Crown 8vo. Paper Covers. 
The Kreutzer Sonata Family Happiness 
The Kingdom of God The Christian Teaching (Sade) 
I/- Mester and Man 






THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER bara ane PELLING-ON-TYNE. 
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Google 
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SONNETS. sy Lord ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
_ hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of s00 copies is exhausted. Second Edition - 
Now Ready. 





Fe 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH says - 

“The * Sonnets’ . . . combine af once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part ! 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 


"6 There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has i 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving. || 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, | 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and. fall into mellifiuous banality. Almost all equally 


deserve quotation.” 
The SCOTSMAN says: 
“Mr. Croslana’s note ts interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry ts esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This isa high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 
The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as Rom: and atid as to feeling, an 


; cae oc ofthe non-pompous elegy.” 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says: f 
“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. . There is no man living able to produce a book of sounels quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : | 
“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit, They have quite 

" @ Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and: 
_ suficiency. As an example one might quole almost any one of the nineteen here.” ; li 


























ame 5 : ote ee _@ 
IN PREPARATION 

LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 

Feap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. | By W. L. 
RANDELL, Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 
AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. | Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. _ 
Te ciTy OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
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Poems Written in Early Youth by George 


Meredith, including Poems, 1851. Poems omitted from 
the later editions of ‘Modern Love” and Scattered 
Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of “The Golden 
Days of the Renaissance in Rome,” &c. Richly Illustrated. 
4to. 21s. net. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue annual dinner of the Royal Literary Fund took 
place on Thursday evening, and there were the usual 
speeches. Mr. Anthony Hope from the chair explained 
that authors helped themselves, and that the Authors’ 
Society has a fund “subscribed by authors which pro- 
vided good service pensions for veteran authors.” He 
added, however, that this fund is not sufficient. Mr. 
Hope also informed his hearers that “some authors make 
Money, but in numbers they are very small compared 
with those who, in other professions, secure a good 
income.” Sir George Reid and Lord Tennyson also 
delivered themselves at length. We do not gather, how- 
ever, that any of the speakers attempted to touch upon 
the practical affairs of the fund. It may be, of course, 
that at a function arranged, we take it, mainly for the 
purpose of securing generous post-prandial subscriptions, 
practical matters would be considered something of a bore. 
.Yet one cannot consider the utterances of the average 
orator at Royal Literary Fund dinners without wondering 
what really ‘becomes of the sums of money subscribed. 
Mr. Anthony Hope, as we have seen, asserts that “some 
authors make money.” So that we may assume that there 
are authors who do not make money. Does the Royal 
Literary Fund exist for the relief of authors who do not 
make money? Further, is there an author in England 
worthy of the name who cannot obtain for his work the 
monetary consideration which is his due? It seems to us 
possible, and indeed probable, that we may possess an 
odd poet, and perhaps half-a-dozen writers in other depart- 
ments of letters, whose work is important, but who find 
it impossible to exist upon the proceeds of their labour. 
Are we to understand that the income of the Royal 
Literary Fund is annually doled out to this poet and to 
these half-dozen workers in prose? Of course, there are 
the wives and families of deceased authors to be reckoned. 
But even with grants under this head thrown in, there 
must be a considerable balance remaining. What becomes 
of it? 
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| circumstances. 


& month during the months of January, February, March, 
April, May, November, and December. In the summer 
months when the Committee is, of course, busy making 
holiday, authors and their families cannot be necessitous. 
If they happen to be urgently necessitous during those 
months, a special Committee will be summoned to con- 
sider the case. It would be interesting to know how 
many special Committees have been summoned during the 
past few years. It would also be interesting to know in 
what particular manner the Committee construe their own 
rule that in order to qualify for a grant an author must 
be necessitous “through no fault of his own.” We are 
prepared to believe that the Royal Literary Fund has 
always been administered in a reasonably proper and 
capable way, and that the position of the Committee is 
a difficult position, inasmuch as their duty amounts prac- 
tically to the bestowal of charitable grants upon persons 
who are seldom of the indigent class. At the same time 
we think that if the opinion of the working authors of 
the country were to be taken as to the uses of the fund 
it would be found that very few of them, judging, of 
course, from the small amount of information which is 
available, regard the organisation in a favourable light. 


A printed list of grants made and of grants refused 
would remove this feeling of doubt from the literary 
mind. As we pointed out last week, the Civil List pen- 
sions and grants are published and available to the public, 
and nobody suffers thereby. There is no sound reason 
in the world why the Royal Literary Fund should not 
publish such a list. The Committee's anxiety about 
privacy emounts to nothing. Very few people ever obtain 
& grant from the Royal Literary Fund without the know- 
ledge of their friends or acquaintances. If there is shame 
in such grants it is obvious that the fund ought not to 
exist at all. If there is no discredit, a list should be 
available to the public. A further peculiarity of the Royal 
Literary Fund is that applications have to be made in 
writing, and that the applicant is compelled not only to 
fill up a form of application but to send with it a letter 
describing his woes and the reason for them. The form 
of application and a letter together with the author’s 
works presumably are placed before the Committee, and 
it is upon the form of application, the letter, and the 
author’s works that the merits of his case are decided. 
We have not heard of an author ever being asked to write 
a second letter or to tell his tale to the Committee by 
word of mouth. It is obvious that a man who is so 
reduced in circumstances that he must needs apply 
to the fund, may or may not write the kind 
of letter which the Committee happen to admire. 
There are persons who cannot write a begging-letter 
to save their lives; there are persons who can write a 
begging-letter only by extreme effort, and write it badly 
at that; and the Committee would no doubt tell us that 
there are persons who can write very excellent letters 
for help and assistance. We believe that the system is 
wrong. A form of application should be sufficient, backed 
up by the author’s work, and in no case should a grant be 
refused until the applicant has been summoned before the 
Committee and given an opportunity of explaining his 
The letters of applicants are kept, and 
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filed, and members of the Committee have access to them. 
As the Committee is not a permanent body, but changes 
from time to time, this system obviously leaves oppor- 
tunities for some pretty gossiping. We do not know the 
names of the present Committee; but we believe that Mr. 
‘Owen Seaman is a member and that Mr. E. V. Lucas 
is a member; and we have a recollection that Dr. Robert- 
son Nicoll was once a member. These three gentlemen 
are a good deal more journalists than authors. We should 
be sorry to suppose or to suggest that any of them would 
‘be so far forgetful of his honour and of the decencies of life 
‘as to make use privately or in business of any information 
‘he might obtain in his capacity as an administrator of the 
Fund. For all that and all that, is it seemly that a neces- 
sitous person of genius should be compelled to display him- 
self in the worst and most agonising and anguishing moment 
of his life before a handful of journalists? And, leaving out 
“Messrs. Seaman, Lucas, and Robertson Nicoll, is it human 
to expect that any member of the Committee will forget 
‘the contents of the letter of an unfortunate applicant who 
may be his professional rival, or—as journalism and author- 
ship go—his critical or personal enemy? We have no 
desire to injure the Royal Literary Fund or to utter the 
faintest breath against the persons who administer it or 
-who have administered it in years past. They doubtless 
:act to the best of their ability and with perfect fairness 
‘and honour. But under the present system the Committee 
-of the Royal Literary Fund are in the happy position of 
;persons whose acts cannot be traversed, criticised, or 
discussed, and they are the absolute masters of money not 
‘their own. Considering that that money comes from the 
public, the public has a right to know what becomes of 
it, and it has a right to something more than figures and 
‘vague hints. That is to say, it has a right to names. We 
‘trust that at the next dinner of the Fund the chairman 
-will read out a list of those names, and also the names 
-of persons who have been refused grants. We also think 
that the circular matter, which the Fund issues to the 
public, will bear a good deal of revision, for, like the 
speeches at the dinners, it leaves one wondering upon what 
particular brand of author it is that the Committee bestows 
its favours. 


‘Mr. H. G. Wells has written a preface to a book 
entitled “ George Meek, Bath Chair-Man,” and naturally 
Mr. Wells, while performing an act of kindness for Mr. 
Meek, gets in a few raps for his own principles—or lack of 
them. “The common man,” says Mr. Wells, “will not 
have life at any price. He must dress it. hide it, evade 
it, stop his ears to it, and scream and shriek. The 
common man hum9%as himself, humbugs everyone, goes 
through his allotted span a timidity and a pretence—to 
fulfil the mysterious purposes of God unknowingly.” 
“This, of course, is a dig at the library censorship. Mr. 
Wells cannot abide the library censorship; which may be 
supposed to hit Mr. Wells in the pocket, and is conse- 
quently a humbugging affair. Mr. Wells is all for 
“life.” He has given us what he considers to be life 
in “Ann Veronica,” and on the whole he has given 
us it delicately. Life, from Mr. Wells’s point of view, 
‘is neither a sleef nor a forgetting; but just a simple 
-doing away with the marriage laws. The people who 
ignore the marriage tie, live; consequently the majority 
of mankind and womenkind are dead, and Mr. Wells’s 
heroes and heroines and the handful of foolish, limping, 
heartbreaking persons who imitate them represent life. 
The proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof. We 
know nothing of Mr. Wells’s personal affairs, excepting 
-that he would seem to be snugly mated, and that he has 
-a telephone in the house. But we put it to him that 
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quite an appallingly large number of authors who profess 
to be of his way of thinking seem to be singularly 
unfortunate in their marital affairs. The instances are 
within the public knowledge and we need not rehearse 
them. They have been so numerous, however, that one 
might almost set it down for a maxim that the novelist 
whose writings make for free love finds it impossible to 
agree with his wife. And we say and maintain that a 
man who cannot agree with his wife cannot. agree with 
any woman; nor should he be trusted by women. From 
his snug, uxorious villa somewhere on the Scuth Coast 
Mr. Wells promulgates his “ Ann Veronicas.” If the 
people who read novels had all had the advantage of that 
Science and Art Department education upon which Mr. 
Wells so plumes himself his suggestions as to the proper 
manner and method of life might be considered amusing 
and entertaining; but if Mr. Wells knows life at all 
he must be aware that the common novel-reader has no 
mind to speak of, and that for one “Ann Veronica” who 
ends up happily in a beautiful flat with a virtuous and lily- 
fingered professor, fifty end up in much less attractive 
circumstances. The manufacture of “Ann Veronicas” 
by implied precept may amuse Mr. Wells. For our own 
part we should regard it as a sorry and damnable trade. 


In the current issue of John Bull, Bottomley prints the 
following open letter: 


To THe Counci, or THE Law Society. 


Gentlemen,—Has your attention been directed to 
the growing practice, on the part of certain firms of 
solicitors, of launching pleas of “fraud and con- 
spiracy ” in civil cases whenever the defendant happens 
to be a public man—and it is thought that rather than 
face the publicity of such an allegation he is likely. 
to settle a disputed claim? The evil is assuming 
serious dimensions. It has become a scandal in the 
profession. Every: law clerk is talking about it. 
Every Master in Chambers is commenting upon it. 
Taking advantage of the “ privilege” which attaches 
to proceedings in actions, these disreputable prac- 
titioners (backed by docile counsel) have one com- 
mon form of Pleading—Misrepresentation, Fraud, 
and Conspiracy; but always ready to be withdrawn 
on payment of something for the client and “agreed 
costs” for themselves. Shall I send you the names 
of the chief offenders—or am J to expose them? What 
is your Society doing? What does it exist for? 


Joun Butt. 


So far as our recollection goes the only actions against 
a public man in which pleas of fraud and conspiracy 
have been launched during the past year or so 
have been launched against Bottomley. At any rate, 
at least two cases in which the question of fraud 
was raised or suggested have been brought against 
Bottomley himself, and in both instances he has 
deemed it expedient to settle either by money pay- 
ment or judgment by consent. The next time Mr. Bottom- 
ley is charged with fraud in a civil matter we should 
advise him not to trouble the Law Society but to fight 
out his case. We quite admit that persons who put in 
pleas of fraud and conspiracy and withdraw them when 
money payments or settlements are made appear to be 
lacking in public spirit and self-respect, but this is scarcely 
an affair for the Law Society. 


Having been whipped or spanked, the Literary Post is 
very angry, and, like a bad child, puts cut its tongue with- 
out being invited by the doctor. It is idle for the Literary 
Post to make impudent suggestions with regard to the 
Editor of this paper or with regard to its elders and betters 
generally. The fact remains that the /iterary Post has 
proclaimed Macfie for “A Poet of the Future,” and that 
Macfie is not “a poet of the future.” If the Literary Post 
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wishes to argue, let it stick to the point and produce in 
its columns the poetry which is to place Macfie among 
the poets of the future. In his current number the editor 
of the Literary Post describes Mr. Chesterton as a “ poet 
manqué.” Now, Chesterton is a bad poet; but it can be 
demonstrated that he is a better poet than Macfie. So that 
when the Literary Post describes Macfie as “a poet of the 
future” it makes a snare for its own foolish foot. A sutue 
honesty of intention-and a disposition to speak the truth 
rather than to flatter its friends and make rude faces at 
its critics might be useful to the Literary Post. We notice 
that the editor continues to inflict upon the literary public 
the enthralling adventures of Mr. Peary at the North Pole. 
In his advertisement columns we find an announcement of 
a book entitled “ Shall we ever reach the Pole?” A corre- 
spondent has sent us a postcard upon which he suggests 
that the Literary Post is “a paper for Esquimo written by 
Ikymo.” However, this is too cruel, and we hope the 
RAGS 8 Post will try to smile, and refrain from Nashing 
its teeth. 


Mr. William Archer has apologised to the Palace 
Theatre. Here we are:— 


With reference to the last paragraph of an article 
by me which appeared in the Aation for December 25, 
1909, I am glad to take this opportunity of correcting 
a wrong impression it seems to have made. I had 
no intention of conveying any reflection whatever on 
the management of the Palace Theatre, and was sur- 
prised to learn that the management thought my 
words capable of any such interpretation. I certainly 
saw no one in the audience whom the management 
should have kept out, or could have kept out, and in 
point of respectability the audience was unexception- 
able. It seemed to me quite up to the standard of 
the audiences at the most popular West End theatres. 
My remarks expressed a purely personal point of view 
with regard to the wealthy amusement-seekers who 
frequent the more expensive seats at all West End 
theatres. If, in expressing this point of view, I inad- 
vertently used terms that could reasonably be con- 
strued to the detriment of the Palace Theatre or its 
management, I regret and withdraw such terms; for I 
was, and am; satisfied that it is an excellently con- 
ducted establishment, and that, in fact, it holds a place 
equal to our best musical-comedy theatres. . 


Sweet are the uses of a High Court writ! 


The following is a list of the persons who choose 
to associate their names with those of A.-E. Manning 
Foster, of Greening’s, and Hannaford Bennett, of “The 
Yoke,” in the May number of the Re-Union magazine :— 


Rev. E. Heriz Smith. 

Rev. G. B. Howard. 

Rev. Canon Barnett. 

Rev. E. J. Watson Williams. 
George Worley. 

Rev. C. L. Marson. 


Rev, F. W. Manners Sutton does not appear, and neither 
do Revs. Russell and Villiers, of whom we may have more 
tosayanon. Once again our copy of the Re-Union magazine 
was bestowed upon us in exchange for sixpence by the fair 
hand of Hannaford. It seems to us that in view of Hanna- 
ford’s steady attendance at Cope and Fenwick’s, even if 
that attendance be only for shopkeeping purposes, an 
amalgamation might be made between Bennett’s own 
little publishing concern, The Century Press, and the far- 
famed firm of Cope and Fenwick. Union is strength, 
particularly when you publish a Re-Union magazine. We 
are glad to note that on the whole there is a proper 
absence of bishops from our friend’s list of contributors. 
This is as it should be. 
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A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION 


Love died, and Love was deeply buried. And the Woman. 
Came, strewing meagre flowerage of regret, 
Sprinkled with dust, with few tears scantly wet, 
And sighed, and laughed as one who would forget 
That once an hour had shone when she was weak and: 
human. 


Love died, and Love was deeply buried. And the Man. 
Rifled and raped his matchless garden-close, 
And wove wan wreaths of livest Lily and Rose, 
And drowned them in his blood. No wind that blows 
But heard this royallest grief since Time and tears began. 


Love died, and Love was deeply buried. And the Devil 
Limped by the place, sniffed rusty immortelles, 
Heard groan and laughter, shook his cap and bells, 
And straight devised a very hell of hells, 

With star-outtopping walls Wisdom nor Will might level.. 


He took their hands and joined them warmly in the dark. 
Then, in the so lit flame of sense, their eyes, 
Amazed, saw Love from out the grave uprise 
(Dear Lazarus, that brake the cere-clothes’ ties) 

And smile, a pallid conqueror, sublime and stark. 


The Woman and the Man went down the eastward slope, 
And Love clutched hard a hand of each. They sang 
A song of resurrection, that outrang 
The lark’s triumphant silver, when—as sprang 

The Day—he blew his empty egoist call of hope. 


Then looked the Woman on the Man—and loved him not;. 
And he on her—with blank, indifferent stare ; 
And each on Love—and lo! Love was not there. 
But still their hands were caught as in a snare— 
For ghosts like Lies are strong, though flesh like Truth 
may rot. 


Love dies. Let Love be deeply buried! Scatter never 
Red flowers or white over his bed; nor let 
The Devil trap you toying with regret, 
Else are you taken in a fowler’s net 
Where Love, turned larva-locust, eats your heart forever.. 
W. A. M. 





ROSE OF DAWN 


I caught it from my window-place— 
My casement open to the night— 

A look that scarce could ke a light, 
Almost, at first, too dim to trace; 
Far enough, faint enough to seem 
The wonder of a waking dream 

On a still sleeping face. 


The night was darkness to its core; 

The crowding cedars cast no sign 

Of shadow; at the hedge’s line, 

A blacker blackness, nothing more. 

Once in the poignant gloom, a bird, 
Secretly cradled over-head, 

Crooned a sweet half of a note, and made 
Some slumbrous plaint that I hardly heard. 
So steeped in silence was everything, 
Even a stealthy ghost would go 

With audible foot-fall to and fro— 

Were there ghosts abroad—and the air would shake- 
To a whispered word, or a lifted wing, 

Or a wisp of wind awake. 
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The wide east, dimly prescient 

Of some unfathomed change to be, 
Northward and southward softly went 
From gray to pearl, from pearl to rose. 
Earth never saw a dream unclose 

So trustfully and tenderly. 

It was as though I held a flower 
Within my human hand, aware 

That here a petal stirred, and there 
A colour deepened toward the stem; 
And here, by some unearthly power, 
Long slender stamens lifted them; 
Until the bright corolla fell, 

A rain of loosened leaves, apart, 
And gave the perfect golden heart 
That fashioned all the miracle— 

A blossom in an hour! 








LE MONDE OU L'ON S’ENNUIE 


Somz months ago we published a correspondence which 
had passed between ourselves and certain persons respon- 
sible for the publication of Hueffer’s English Review. It 
will be remembered that we were threatened with legal 
proceedings for using the title English Review on the front 
page of Tue Acapemy. We are still using that title, and 
we have not yet heard anything about the promised legal 
proceedings. On February 4 or 5, however, we received 
the appended letter from a gentleman who describes him- 
self as a “ Commissioner for Oaths for England and Cana- 
dian Dominion ” ;— 
The Proprietors of Tur AcapEMy, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


Dear Smms,—We are acting for the Liquidator of the 
“English Review, Ltd.,” who has consulted us with 
reference to statements made in recent issues of your 
publication. 


We are unable to write you in any final sense at 
the moment, but as you appear to consider the matters 
to which such statements refer as of interest to your 
readers, we send you this by hand so that you may, if 
you so think fit, inform them in your forthcoming 
issue that we shall not fail to write you in greater 
detail before the publication of the following number. 
—Yours faithfully, 


To this portentous missive we made no reply, and we are 
still waiting for the “ greater detail” which the “Commis- 
sioner for Oaths for England and Canadian Dominion” 
promised us “ before the publication of the following num- 
ber.” It is precisely three months since the “Commissioner 
for Oaths for England and Canadian Dominion” delivered 
his “knock-out” blow. Many following numbers of THe 
Acapemy have since appeared, and three following numbers 
of Hueffer’s Hnglish Review have since appeared, yet the 
letter written in “greater detail” has not reached us. It 
is pretty evident, therefore, that the efforts of Mr. Alfred 
Mond, M.P., and the persons working with him to obtain 
without consideration rights which we believe to be our 
own have not been characterised by that business-like 
quality which one might expect from so eminent a mer- 
chant as Mr. Alfred Mond. In point of fact, the com- 
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munications of his servants, agents, and associates would 
appear up to now to have amounted to so much bluff, 
Such is life, and such are the methods of gentlemen who 
allow themselves to be advertised as wealthy patrons of 
letters. Mr. Alfred Mond cannot assert that he is ignorant 
of what has been taking place, inasmuch as we have 
published the correspondence and it included a letter 
addressed by us to Mr. Mond himself. His stolid and fish- 
like silence on the subject speaks for itself. 

Of course, Mr. Mond may now be quite willing to let the 
matter drop, and he is perfectly welcome; but for our own 
part we do not propose to drop Mr. Mond, because, besides 
being “a wealthy patron of letters,” we gather that he 
esteems himself a politician and a statesman and a person 
whose say with regard to Imperial affairs is of the greatest 
possible consequence to the country. In the May number 
of Hueffer’s English Review we find Mr. Mond disporting 
himself politically under the general heading of “The 
Month.” In the course of twenty years’ editorial expe- 
rience of political writing we have encountered large 
numbers of feather-headed Liberals and Socialists, but it 
seems to us that in this May contribution to his own 
journal Mr. Mond out-antics the lot. Here is a sample 
passage of Mond :— 

But Mr. Balfour's delightful escapade has not been 
the only comic relief in the situation, for even more 
droll than that of the ruler of the Empire was the 
appeal of Lord Rosebery to “drop” Tariff Reform. 
“ See-saw, Marjory Daw!” Mr. Harry Lauder never 
said word more canty. Somehow or other the seeds 
must be sown, of course—but to sow the newly 
ploughed fields with tares, to fill the fresh furrows 
with the old clothes of scarecrows in the hope of 
fertilising the land, No; this is not the way to “ bury 
Cesar” either politically or economically. It is true 
that Professor Dicey ‘rushed into the furrow, slate in 
hand, and that Lord Halifax, like the true fighter that 
he is, drew his scimitar in allegiance. But there the 
frank offerings ended. The instinct for immolation 
is hereditary. The pyre is at hand, no doubt, there 
is fuel to light the fire: there are good Scandinavian 
matches in the country. But to sacrifice the entire 
fighting programme of the Unionist party to save a 
principle which Lord Rosebery for years has been 
foremost in decrying as iniquitous, this is surely a 
Pagan performance. Still, there it is, presented 
gratuitously to the party by Lord Rosebery, and there 
is the other recorded solemnly by Mr. Balfour as a 
set-off in leadership against it. Lord Rosebery is 
fully entitled to his opinions. Like Olympian 
Jupiter, he never speaks without sending forth his 
terrifying thunderbolts, but to ask Tariff Reformers to 
cross-garter themselves and play Malvolio on the evo 
of a General Election is really grossly Elizabethan. 
“Dance my merry men all in a row!” It is a good 
old rollicking song. But the last line, has it not a 
stinging relevance!—“ Tomkins, he shall dance 
alone.” 

We believe that nobody else in the world could have 
written this Bedlamite paragraph, unless it were perhaps 
Bottomley or the ingenious Vivian of John Bull. It 
would seem that according to Mr. Mond, Mr. Harry 
Lauder, or Professor Dicey, or Lord Halifax, or Lord 
Rosebery, desiring to “‘ bury Cesar,’ either politically or 
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economically,” has “sown the newly ploughed fields with 
tares” and filled “the fresh furrows with the old clothes 
of scarecrows in the hope of fertilising the land.” Pro- 
fessor Dicey is accomplishing these feats with the help of 
a slate and Lord Halifax with the assistance of a scimitar. 
But mark you, “the pyre is at hand,” and “ Lord Rosebery 
is fully entitled to his opinions.” Persons of perspicacity 
will possibly understand what Mr. Mond means; but as 
for what he says—and in Hueffer’s tremendous half-crown 
review, too—well, we wonder why he does not try that 
kind of thing upon the “’Ouse ” of which he is so brilliant 
an ornament, or at any rate print it in John Bull or the 
Daily Mirror rather than in Hueffer’s journal for the 
cultured classes. Some day, perhaps, Mr. Mond will learn 
that the purchase of a whistle, even from a liquidator, 
does not make a man a musician. Wealthy patrons of 
letters should never write themselves. Let them pay other 
poor devils to write for them, and let them pay hand- 
somely. We are a trifle tired of reproving Hueffer’s 
English Review on general principles; but duty must be 
done, even though it be wearisome. In the May issue we 
have the usual instalment of poetry of the usual halting 
and mediocre kind. There is an article by the late Mr. 
Swinburne on “The Earlier Plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher,” which will, of course, be read on account of its 
authorship; there is a “ Reminiscence” by Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett, rather a one-legged performance; and there is 
Frank Harris on the “Women of Shakespeare,” wherein 
apparently for no reason at all Mr. Harris is anxious to 
prove that Shakespeare was a “sensual” poet; and there 
are stories, or the continuation of stories, by Henry James, 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham, and Dennis Ames, together 
with the opening chapters of “The New Machiavelli,” by 
H. G. Wells. We have read some of these chapters, and 
it seems to us that the New Machiavelli will turn out to 
be none other than the old H. G. Wells. Somehow or 
other Mr. Wells finds it impossible to produce a character 
whose early education was not mixed up with South 
Kensington and science schools, and whose view of life is 
not entirely an affair of the wonders of the perfected State 
and sex. “It is this gradual discovery of sex as a thing 
collectively portentous,” says Mr. Wells’s hero, “that I 
have to mingle with my statecraft if my picture is to be 
true which has turned me at length from a treatise to 
the telling of my own story. I began life ignoring 
women; they came to me at first perplexing and dis- 
honouring ; only very slowly and very late in my life, and 
after misadventure, did I gauge the power and beauty of 
the love of man and woman, and learnt how it must 
needs frame a justifiable vision of the ordered world. 
That last love of mine brought me to disaster, because 
my career had been planned regardless of its possibility 
and value.” How slow these scientists are! How blind 
and stupid their youth, how disastrous and idiotic their 
middle-aged loves, and how futile and unnecessary their 
careers! With Harris, Mond, and Wells, the May number 
of the English Review may be said to shine effulgently. 
It is the destroyer of decency on the one hand and the 
political mountebank on the other let loose. 
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THE VERSE OF M. ROSTAND 


To judge by the French newspapers, the most prominent 
person in Paris is M. Rostand, who makes a very pleasant 
living out of his lyre, unlike the poets who crowded the 
Rétisserie des Poates in “Cyrano de Bergerac.” He has not 
always been taken seriously, of course; the attitude of the 
older critics is reserved, while the Mercure de France is 
unreservedly cold; but there is no doubt that his literary 
career has been a most prominent and successful one. 
“Les Romanesques,” “La Princesse Lointaine,” and “La 
Samaritaine,” which show clearly enough the future of 
his art, were overshadowed by the astonishing success 
of “Cyrano de Bergerac.” No such triumph had been’ 
seen within the memory of man on the first night, 
December 28, 1897. The inevitable comparison was’ 
made with the first night of “ Hernani.” Critics were 
favourable, and the veteran Sarcey declared that Rostand: 
was not only a poet, but what was more attractive, 
“un homme de théatre”; greatest event of all, he 
had not grown up under the shadow of Ibsen! 
“Cyrano” ran through an unheard-of number of editions 
in 1898. No table was without it; évery schoolboy could 
understand it, and there was nothing much to be said 
against it, if one liked the genré. The “ conceits” with’ 
which the play was overburthened had a certain ratson d’étre 
in the mouth of the fantastic firé-eater its hero. Then came 
“L’Aiglon,” M. Rostand’s most important work in large- 
ness of aim and design. Even Emile Faquet, who is not 
unfavourable to M. Rostand’s verse, speaks of its “ regret- 
table puerilities” and “inexcusable rhetoric,” but oddly 
enough likes the field of Wagram, which he considers “ une’ 


des plus belles, une des plus éffowvantes choses du 


théatre de tous les temps, et pléiné @urié horréut sacrée’ 
que Shakespeare lui-méme n’atteint pas si souven f” But 
French critics have not always been happy when they’ 
take the name of Shakespeare. To an English critic M. 
Rostand handles history with even more than the childish! 
inaccuracy and incompetence of Hugo in “ Cromwell.” The’ 
only detail of the period which he appears to have mas- 
tered is its costume. It is history seen through the mind 
of a tailor. L’Aiglon himself, his petulance, and his 
“points” seem to exist only to afford opportunities for 
the morbid grace of Sarah Bernhardt. But “L’Aiglon” ist 
forgotten in his last play, “Chantecler,” the apotheosis of 
the Gallic cock. What a contrast to the plays of our 
“advanced” playwrights! The brave and amorous cook, 
the tender pheasant, will not appeal to the public which 
in England goes to be harrowed by Mr. Galsworthy’s idea 
of justice. No doubt one of the attractions of “ Chante- 
cler” to Parisians is the amusement of seeing thei? actors 
costumed not for a play, but a pantomime. Perhaps, like 
his tailor conspirator in “L’Aiglon,” M. Rostand might say 
“Un besoin d’étonner, malgré moi, me démange.” 
The idea of making his protagonist a cock and his scene 
a farmyard came to him in 1902. He wished, he says, to 
write a modern play, in verse, but found our present cos- 
tume a hindrance, for “le lyrisme d’une euvre poétique 
s’accommode mal dy moderne veston et de la bourgeoise 
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‘redingote.” To avoid this prosaic modern coat, M. Ros- 
tand would have to go back at least two or three centuries ; 
‘and then it would be impossible to write a play about 
‘modern life, and modern problems. 
farmyard at M. Rostand’s villa at Cambo presented a solu- 
tion of the difficulty—an opportunity of being modern, and 
at the same time “lyrical and picturesque.” “Et de plus, 


quelle occesion de parler des choses de la nature, de | 


s’émouvoir sur les fleurs, les oiseaux, le brin d’herbe et 
Vinsecte.” The simple substitution of feathers for coat 
-and breeches enabled him to be romantic, and to exhibit 
-a becoming sensibility to the beauties of nature. 


stimulating postponements. 


‘on the eve of the production of their plays; something 
always happened—a cataclysm or a coup d’état, which dis- 
*tracted the public attention and qualified their success. 
But everything, from the preliminary potin six years ago, 
-has stimulated the interest in “Chantecler.” 
-@ Parisian newspaper announced that Coquelin ainé had 
-taken the train to the “golden calm of the Pyrenees,” to 
the villa of “tne most exquisite of our poets.” Coquelin 
-ainé was discretion itself, and it was not till many months 
later that Paris heard that the hero of the play was a 
“cock, his heroine a hen pheasant. 
Rostand was unable to work at the play until the autumn 
of 1908. On the announcement that the play would be 


-Ziven in the spring of 1909, followed the death of Coque- | 


lin ainé. Rehearsals began again in the summer of 1909, 
with M. Guitry as Chantecler; and one heard that the play 
“was to be produced “ irrevocably ” in November. Later, the 
first night was “irrevocably” fixed for January 28, on 
which day a considerable portion of Paris was flooded. 
Ambassadors and ministers from divers European capitals 
‘were kept in Paris by this inevitable postponement, and 
M. Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs, became uneasy 
-at the prolonged sojourn of the ministers and ambassadors. 
“Diplomatic relations between France and many a foreign 


power are interrupted,” he cried tragically, “and all | 
Finally, on | 


“because of a cock and a hen pheasant.” 
‘February 6, 1910, the play was given at last. 
Putting aside the dramatic aspect of his plays—for it 
iis as a dramatist that M. Rostand has so emphatically cap- 
tured the suffrages of the play-going public—what has he 
-to give us as poetry? What are his dramas worth as 
verse? M. Rostand appears to us as an astonishing 
juggler with words, rather than an artist. 
harm in being a juggler. Théodore de Banville, whose short 
poems are charming toys, was one; but de Banville does 
‘not take himself as seriously as M. Rostand. His work 


-is curiously petty and over-decorated ; he is always bring- | 
ing some ingenious detail, some absurd pun, some theatri- | 
cal “point” into prominence, and losing both dignity | 
He cannot travel by the high road, he | 
must adventure into byways; he cannot be simple and | 


and coherence. 


‘direct. Like his Ragueneau, he is part poet, part pastry- 


‘cook; his verse has the elaboration of “high class” con- , 


‘fectionery. What is his sonnet to Sarah Bernhardt but a 
conceit, a confection? 
En ce temps sans beauté, seule encore tu nous restes, 
Sachant descendre, pile, un grand escalier clair, 
Ceindre un bandeau, porter un lys, brandir un fer, 
Reine de ]’Attitude ef Princesse des Gestes. 
En ce temps sans folie, ardente, tu protestes! 
Tu dis des vers. Tu meurs d’amour. Ton vol se perd: 
Tu tends des bras de réve, et puis des bras de chair, 
Et quand Phédre parait, nous sommes tous incestes. 
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But fortunately the | 


The | 
extraordinary success of “Chantecler” is partly due to its | 
The Goncourts used to com- | 
plain that the stars in their courses fought against them | 


At that time | 


It happened that M. | 


There is no | 


Avide de souffrir, tu t’ajoutes des cceurs, 

Nous avons vu couler—car ils coulent, tes pleurs !— 
Toutes les larmes de nos Ames sur tes joues. 

Mais aussi tu sais bien, Sarah, que quelquefois 

Tu sens furtivement se poser, quand tu joues, 

Les lévres de Shakespeare aux bagues de tes doigts. 

The tinsel of “Cyrano” sparkles with conceits, and it is 
significant that when Cyrano is represented in the bal- 
cony scene as laying aside the affectatione dear to the 
précieuses, he has not by any means got rid of his own. A 
kiss is the dot upon the i of the word “ aimer.” 

What is “Un Soir 4 Hernani ”—perhaps the best verse 
that M. Rostand has written—but a piece of flamboyant 
art? An old Basque peasant is asked the name of his vil- 
lage, and he replies “ Hernani,” little knowing its literary 
significance to a Frenchman. If Hernani had been a 
battlefield, meditates M. Rostand, the peasant would have 
been aware of its glory: 


Car on est fier d’un champ ow le dieu des combats 
Vint faucher avant vous au son joyeux des fifres, 
Et sur lequel deux rois ont enlacé leurs chiffres 
Tracés en ossements d’hommes et de chevauzx! 
What could-be worse? 
What is “L’Aiglon” but a procession of conceits? 
play is full of episodes and points of this kind: 
The Duc de Reichstadt declares that he is not ready to 
rule; 





The 


“Mon front n’est pas mar.” 
La Comtesse. 
“La couronne suffit pour mirir une tempe.” 
Le Duc. 
“Qui, la couronne d’or qui tombe d’une lampe.” 
What is Chantecler, again, but a procession of conceits, 
and frigid conceits? When Chantecler pines after his farm- 
yard in the forest he telephones to the Blackbird through 
the flower of the bindweed for news of his foster-mother, 
the hens, the dog Patou! The famous “ Hymn to the Sun” 
is a cento of conceits: 
Je t’adore, Soleil! 6 toi dont la lumiére 
Pour bénir chaque front et mirir chaque miel, 
Entrant dans chaque fleur et dans chaque chaumiére, 
Se divise et demeure entiére 
Ainsi que l’amour maternel! 


Gloire 4 toi sur les prés, gloire 4 toi dans les vignes! 

Sois béni parmi l’herbe et contre les portails 

Dans les yeux des lézards et sur l’aile des cygnes! 
O toi qui fais les grandes lignes 

| Et qui fais les petits détails. 





Je t’adore, Soleil! Tu mets dans l’air des roses, 
Des flammes dans la source, un dieu dans le buisson ; 
| Tu prends un arbe obscur et tu t’apothéoses! 
O Soleil, toi sans qui les choses 
Ne seraient que ce qu’elles sont! 
The cock is 
Celui dont la voix perce l’horizon bleu 
Comme une aiguille d’or, qui toujours enfilée 
Coudrait au bord du ciel le bord de la vallée. 

The suppleness of M. Rostand’s verse has been duly, 
and even unduly, praised by the critics. It is, it is true, 
exceedingly well suited to vivacious declamation. It 
would be impossible to deny the effectiveness on the stage 
| of the non-meri tirade of Cyrano; the petulant “ pas prison- 
| nées, mais ” outburst of the Duc de Reichstadt. But 
| when read and not declaimed, one defect in his verse is 

very noticeable to English ears—the obtrusive technical 

cleverness of his rhymes. “TI se divertit avec une verve 
inouie du jeu des homophonies,” comments a French critic 
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admiringly! The pursuit of the rich rhyme has its 
dangers, and the number of times M. Rostand introduces 
into his pages the most dazzling and unexpected homo- 
phones leaves us no doubt as to his ingenuity, but in con- 
siderable doubt as to his taste. One cannot help thinking 
of the poet as performing some delicate acrobatic feat, 
as de Banville did in his “Odes Funambulesques.” There 
is no exact parallel to this habit in English verse, but 
when the “homophony” is too “dazzling” in a serious 
drama it has somewhat the effect of tagging Mr. Stephen 
-Phillips’s lines with puns. 

Perhaps it may be said that M. Rostand has offered his 
own best excuse. “Quand on me reproche tel ou tel 
-défaut, de ma nature ou de mon talent,” he says, “je me 
dis, ‘Ils ont peut-étre raison. Mais qu’y faire? Que pen- 
‘serait un pommier 4 qui des jardiniers reprocheraient de 
donner des pommes? Je donne mes pommes telles qu’elles 
‘sont, parce que je ne peux donner autre chose.’” It is 
true that we are told we cannot gather grapes from thorns 
and figs from thistles, but it is the mission of the critics 
to point out that M. Rostand’s fruits are not grapes but— 
thistledown. M. J. 








THE GRAND MANNER 


ir any general conclusion is to be drawn from the flood 
of politiccl speech-making with which the country has 
deen visited since the rejection of the Budget by the House 
of Lords, it is that the plane: of public speaking has been 
sensibly lowered. The oratorical “grand manner” is as 
dead on the platform as it is in the drawing-room or the 
club. Whether the whole art of public speaking has de- 
cayed is another thing; it would not be difficult to argue 
that, in so far as the modern speech is based on facts and 
constructed of logic, it is less open to criticism as a safe 
method of persuasion than the declamatory appeals to the 
emotions by which our fathers were swayed. But eloquence 
does not refuse to compound with reason, like oil with 
water. It will assimilate facts—in the mouth of a Glad- 
stone even statistics. Only, the modern speaker leaves 
eloquence out of the mixture. All he needs to be success- 
ful is fluency, coarse invective, and the cheaper forms 
of wit. 

It is a commonplace that “oratory” is no longer popu- 
lar. But surely the present struggle might well have 
evoked a loftier tone of speech-making. How Gladstone 
and Russell and Burke and Pitt would have “spoken with 
tongues” on the Will of the People, the Maintenance of 
the Constitution, the Safety of the Empire! Yet even our 
responsible leeders and those least intent on vote-catching 
are content to amble in the dust, submissive to the popular 
taste instead of leading it. Lord Rosebery, perhaps, were 
he more of a partisan and less devoted to his self-appointed 
réle of Adviser-in-Chief to the Nation, might have risked 
the laughter of the multitude, and revived the oratorical 
glories of the past with success; but the rest are either 
unable or too wise to attempt it. Canning, describing 
a strong nation at peace, compared it to a great man-of- 
war lying calm and motionless until the moment of action, 


‘when “it puts forth all its beauty and its bravery, collects 


its scattered elements of strength, and awakens its dor- 
mant thunder.” The twentieth-century speaker expresses 
the thought by a paraphrase in demotic prose of the music- 
hall song, “We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if we 
do—.” Another utterance of Canning’s—‘“I called the 
New World into existence to redress the balance of the 
Old ”—would with small alteration be a boast as well justi- 
fied in the mouth of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain: Canning 
silenced the opponents of his foreign policy; were Mr. 
Chamberlain so to formulate his policy, even Birmingham 
would turn a curious eye upon the feet of its idol. It 
would think thet he had lost his sense of humour. ~ 

Nor is the animate material of eloquence further to seek 
than the inanimate. There are certainly two men to-day 
for every one fifty years ago that could make what we call 
a “decent” speech, without hum-ing and ha-ing, and with 
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felicitous phrasing and literary grace; and there must be 
many who could-have used the grand manner to the satis- 
faction of critical audiences, had they been lucky enough 
to flourish in an age when oratory was still a live art. 
Lord Curzon obviously has great difficulty in restraining 
an aspiring Pegasus; Mr. F. E. Smith and Mr. Winston 
Churchill have the seeds of eloquence in them, never 
allowed to take root. Mr. Lloyd George, no doubt, would 
be magniloquent in his own peculiar style if he did not 
fear ridicule, while in Lord Rosebery we have un- 
doubtedly lost en orator who would have ranked with the 
most famous. Neither the men, nor the hour, nor their 
combination, have brought back the art of oratory. Still 
we must say, there are no orators like Gladstone. 

For the future student of our times it may be a subject 
of curious inquiry how it came about that during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth and the first decade of the 
twentieth centuries the art was so entirely neglected that 
the very words “orator,” “rhetoric,” “eloquence,” were 
terms of scoffing reproach. The daily Press has been 
blamed, but the reporting of Parliamentary and other 
speeches dates back nearly to the beginning of last cen- 
tury; and, while it is true that the newspaper has a 
dampening influence on every speaker, because the readers, 
who outnumber the hearers by a thousand to one, are 
unaffected by the personal magnetism of the man, and the 
excitement of the meeting, this does not explain why we 
are as averse to hearing “ fine words” as to reading them. 
Sir Henry Lucy, noting the changes that have passed 
over Parliamentary speaking during his thirty-six years 
in the Press Gallery, gives as the chief causes the new 
rules of procedure, the “disposition to regard the process 
of legislative business as of more importance than flowers 
of oratory,” and the desire of many members to say some- 
thing on most questions of importance, in order to show 
their constituents they are doing their duty, instead of 
forming a contented audience to the eight or ten chief 
speakers of the House. But if the set speech of two hours 
or more, and the peroration which was its inevitable corol- 
lary in full-dress debate, has vanished from Westminster, 
these reasons do not apply to the oratory of the platform 
and the hustings. The ambitious, indeed, might have been 
expected to welcome the removal of the Parliamentary 
curb from their tongues. 

Some deeper cause than the Press, rules of procedure, 
and other externals must be responsible for so marked a 
change in the temper of a whole people. It was something 
more than the eleven o'clock rule that made Disraeli aban- 
don the fine frenzies of his first attempts to gain the ear 
of the Commons in favour of the cynical, only-half-in- 
earnest manner of his prime. Why is it that the intelli- 
gent voter and the rest of us who are not affected by the 
particular conditions of Parliamentary debate are no less 
impatient of fine frenzies and eloquence in any shape than 
Disraeli found the six hundred at St. Stephen’s? The 
future student will find the way to the answer easier if he 
notices that the antipathy to the grand manner in speech- 
making is but one manifestation of the antipathy to the 
grand manner in any form. Fine writing is taboo. On 
the stage the actor’s first aim is to be “natural,” and the, 
playwright’s to avoid heroics. In picture-making the ten- 
dency is not so easily traced, perhaps, but it may be noted 
that Sigismund Goetze’s pictures in the Academies of 1905 
and 1906, which were very decidedly in the grand man- 
ner, were chiefly criticised for their “sensationalism.” In 
poetry, the stronghold of the sublime, the tendency has 
been very deeply marked during the last two decades at 
least. No external conditions will prevent the great poet 
uttering his “careless raptures,” but the almost entire 
lack of major poetry, good or bad, and of public apprecia- 
tion for any save minor poets is eloquent of the times. 
The difference between the major and minor poet may 
be roughly defined as that the first aims at the topmost 
pinnacles of the sublime, while the other keeps to the 
lower slopes of Parnassus. : 

And as in these particular phases of life, so in general. 
For the boy at school and the youth at the University 
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it is bad form to appear to be earnest about anything but 
sports. For the man it is unusual to show more than a 
casual and light-hearted interest in business, or religion, 
or philanthropy, or any of the more serious subjects of 
life. The daily Press, with “its finger on the public 
pulse,” subordinates the serious to the trivial. The 


popular politician veils his convictions under a cloak of © 


indifference. We are seen to treat life as an amusing sort 
of affair, however seriously we may at heart regard it. We 
practise in public a kind of stoic-cynicism, the tenets of 
which are, first: 

That no human affair which cannot be spoken about 
lightly ought to be spoken about at all; and, second, 

That no human emotion ought to be so violent that all 
visible and audible expression of it cannot be suppressed. 

All this is not in the least inconsistent with the strenu- 
ous life and quite strong feelings about Germany, the 
tariff, the will of the people, the hereditary principle, and 
the beauty of the lady we (individually) adore. We are 
not without the higher emotions; we only conceal their 
existence. Of course, these pent-up emotions give off vola- 
tile gases, and it is instructive to note how they find vent. 
First there came “ intense ”-ness and estheticism, a direct 
protest against the spirit of the age, which failed miser- 
ably. After that wa strayed further afield—bicycling, 
ping-pong, diabolo, limericks, jigsaw puzzles, and roller- 
skating. We touched bottom (let us hope) with limericks ; 
rinking is at least healthy. But for these safety-valves 
the more emotional of us might have burst out in ways 
that would have been criticised by the rest as “ swagger,” 
or self-advertisement, or lack of a sense of humour. 

The most visible enemy of the grand manner in modern 
conditions is materialism, the severely utilitarian view of 
life that came in with the inventions of this wonderful era 
of material progress. This must have done much to stunt 
the growth of imagination and fancy, indispensable ele- 
ments in the sublime; but, curiously enough, no anti- 
pathy seems to be generally felt towards the sublime so 
long as it obviously does not belong to our own times. 
The rule appears to be that no one may assume the grand 
manner until he is dead; the longer dead the better, when 
there can be no fear that he is doing what they call in 
America a “stunt.” Tennyson and Browning, and all 
the great poets before them, are widely read to-day; 
Meredith and Hardy can scarcely get a hearing; Swin- 
burne is most popular with parodists. There are readers 
for Burke’s speeches and essays, and for Macaulay in his 
most bombastic mood, as multitudinous cheap reprints 
show. There are audiences for Shakespeare, and for Mr. 
H. B. Irving’s revivals of the old melodramatic tragedies, 
though they like their Shakspeare with the scenic acces- 
sories of the pantomime, and won’t have heroics or “ stagi- 
ness” in the acting of either. 

But if we have reared our imaginations on materialistic 
gin, we have nourished with great care the sense of 
humour. Lack of it is the eighth deadly sin—a damning 
charge against statesman, speaker, writer, or priest. What- 
ever the cause, we hava become a painfully self-conscious 
people, as you may notice any day in tram or train or 
restaurant or in Hyde Park at oneo’clock on Sundays; and 
ridicule has become a daily terror of our lives. We suffer 
small agonies, we tell and act lies, we make fools of our- 
selves through fear of it. Compare a Frenchman in Eng- 
land and an Englishman in France, each uncertain in his 
knowledge of the surrounding language, The Frenchman 
does not mind being laughed at, and when necessity arises 
murders our tongue with cheerful alacrity. The Briton 
at a similar crisis becomes a blushing mass of ineptitude ; 
though he knows the French are too polite to laugh at his 
mistakes, he prefers to remain lost rather than feel that 
they are smiling at him internally. It is this bogey, and 
the sense of humour that we cultivate as the best sentry 
against it, that paralyses the grand manner and all 
endeavour to attain the sublime, because the punishment 
of failure is much more painful now than in times less 
abnormally self-conscious. Oratory is the greatest suf- 
ferer. since the penalty of non-success is instant and un- 
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avoidable—sarcastic laughter and ridicule. On the other 
hand, the aspiring poet may be read by none but the re- 
viewers, who no longer follow Macaulay in dealing with 
Montgomeries. But poetry and: prose have both suffered. 
They have become like the dwarf pines of Japan. So, too, 
in a less degree has the drama, and possibly painting; 
and oratory, once recognised as one of the fine arts, has 
been driven into hibernation, where its very existence is 
ignored. So much has our over-fed sense of humour Jost 
for the present generation. No doubt it will be remarked 
in the future as but a passing mood; but, like the lady 
in “Don,” who could only see the ludicrous in the domes- 
tic tragedies around her, it is rather inconvenient while it 
lasts. 


A. G. T. 
—_—_ 


WOMEN AND POETRY 


Pogrry is one of woman’s limitations; she is without it 
just as she is without a sense of humour. The only 
poetry she likes is the wrong kind, or rather that which 
is not poetry at all, but her own sentiments and experi- 
ences done into verse. And perhaps this is one of the 
reasons why philosophers such as Schopenhauer deny 
women souls and a desire for immortality. And one of 
the reasons, too, why the ancient Greeks looked upon 
them as inferior beings to man, and fitted to be only 
the sport of his passions and the drudges of his house- 
hold. And the modern treatment of woman, and what is 
falsely called the march of civilisation, have done little 
or nothing towards the development of the higher intellect 
in her; rather have they thrown into stronger relief her 
limitations both in the understanding and in the practice 
of the highest things in art. The profession of poetry, 
regarded by the many as an effeminate occupation, and 
unworthy a man’s serious endeavour, is, in truth, the 
one of all others that in its highest development evidences 
the human brain at the fulness of its powers. And this 
fulness is essentially masculine. It is given to few men 
to write great poetry, and its understanding is not for 
the many, but this minority is composed nearly wholly 
of men; women are unable congenitally either to write 
or appreciate the Jahguage of dreams. The merely 
pretty in verse, the jingle-jangle of rhythm and metre, 
they will rave over; but they have no ear for the deep- 
mouthed harmonies and stately movement of the lofty- 
builded rhyme, for the strength of a Wordsworth, or 
the sublimity of a Milton. And this is said in no spirit 
of unctuous superiority, but in sadness and wonder, that 
woman, the loveliest of God’s creations and the inspiration 
of all that is most beautiful in song, should herself be so 
lacking in that mystic and inward sense of beauty which 
gives to the ear its divinest music, to the eye 
its fairest vision. And I think one of the reasons 
why women care only for the slightest things in 
poetry, 1s that they cannot get away from themselves; 
the abstract, however glorious and resplendent, and 
dressed though it be in all the hues and harmonies of 
Paradise, leaves them unitouched and cold; there is 
nothing in them to respond to its grandeur; they love the 
concrete, the personal note, the sentiments they can fit 
into their own little lives and narrow experiences, and 
care not if its dress be only tinsel’ and sham finery, so 
long as they can say: “How true! How often have I 
felt this; how often longed to give it expression.” 

And so, nowadays, when a woman says she likes poetry 
—and to their credit be it said that few women will 
allow as much—she means only that she has read every 
line that Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox has written, and that 
she likes Browning in his slightest vein, and Swinburne 
in his naughtiest. This is not said in a spirit of flip- 
pancy; it is truth, the truth that has accounted for many 
a great poet’s neglect, because women, who are the greatest 
readers and buyers of books, neither read nor buy the 
great poet until he has been hall-marked by posterity, 
and then he attracts only by the splendour of his binding 
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as a suitable Christmas present, or as an adornment for 
the bookshelf. But it may be argued, on the other side, 
that Browning is a great poet, and also a favourite with 
women. This is true, but women like Browning for none 
of the qualities that make him great, but merely because 
he stimulates their curiosity, because to like him suggests 
an understanding of his difficulties, argues an intellectual 


superiority on the part of his admirers, and because—and ‘ 


this is the chief cause of Browning’s attraction for 
women—because he is sententious. They like him 
because—as has been acutely remarked—he thinks aloud 
for them. Moreover, Browning is singularly deficient 
in that curiosa felicitas of language which Coleridge was 
the first to perceive in Wordsworth, and women have no 
ear for the inner music of poetry, for the best words in 
their’ best order and happiest combination. They find 
Milton and Wordsworth dull, because they have no 
insight into the most poetical aspects of poetry. 
And this fact may be urged against those who regard 
poetry as an effeminate art, because the finest poetry is 
in reality a thing too deep and high for the feminine 
grasp. This defective ear is marked throughout the 
poetry of Mrs. Browning—by many considered the queen 
of English song. “Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” abounds 
in faulty rhythm and careless construction. But it must 
be confessed, in the case of women poets, that, apart from 
their essential limitations, they are handicapped by the 
fact that, as women, they have a lesser range of subjects 
than men. For, by them, the divine passion of love— 
poetry’s eternal theme and glory—cannot, according to 
modern conventions of modesty and delicacy, be treated 
save in a confined and narrow space. Man is the mouth- 
piece of love in poetry, as well as in everyday life, and 
Mrs. Browning, in the “ Portuguese Sonnets,” has said all, 
and perhaps too much for some tastes, that is permitted 
a woman to say subjectively of her heart’s strongest 
emotions and desires. The love poetry of women, as com- 
pared with that of men, must be always what moonlight 
isto sunlight, and water to wine. For a woman’s sweetest 
words of love lie deep down in the heart’s sacred silences 
—a language beyond the grace of words. Again, women 
are without a sense for suggestion, that attribute of all 
the finest poetry; their thoughts, as I once heard a clever 
‘woman say, run round in a. narrow circle, like mice in a 
cage; they are unable to detach themselves from them- 
selves, and lack the imagination which carries the mind 
into the upper heavens of song. Wordsworth should have 
taken a heroine rather than a hero for the primrose 
episode. 

Women love to read and write about themselves, and 
that is why they prefer fiction to poetry, and poetry with 
a love interest to that which has none. Not one woman 
in a thousand cares for “Treasure Island,” because it is 
without this interest; not one in a million for Wordsworth 
and Milton, because the greatest poems of these two 
masters owe little or nothing to her influence. And yet 
this is perhaps the surest test of their greatness. Most 
of Shakespeare’s women are poor creatures, and the least 
rememberable of his characters. But on this stolid, 
unimaginative creature have been showered some of the 
most priceless jewels of song; she has been exalted to the 
gates of Heaven, though her feet have never left the solid 
earth; she has been crowned with stars, while her heart 
has ached only for diamonds and rubies; pure gold beaten 
out and refined in the crucible of how many a poet's 

assionate heart has been squandered on her, and she 

as bartered it for the small change of the world’s vanities 
and pleasures. Beatrice, Laura, Lucasta, Stella, Madame 
Marat—were any of them worth, did any of them under- 
stand or appreciate, the homage of those who clothed 
them in the raiment of. dreams, dressed them in the 
robes of immortality? In the world of song, women have 
taken everything and given nothing. For in their hearts 
they have despised their minstrels, cared nothing for their 

oetry beyond the notoriety it conferred on them. This 
1s woman’s way with poets: Make her famous and she 
will rejoice—not that an immortal. song has been written, 
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but that it is inscribed with her name. But in these 
days of woman’s emancipation and greater mental develop- 
ment may we not hope that she will come to know and 
love the best in poetry? No, unless her Creator sees fit 
to make her different from what she is. For, as at present 
constituted, her nature is essentially opposed to all but 
the least accountable things of poetry. “ Poems of Pleasure 
and Passion” will still adorn her boudoir table, and be 
found by her bedside, while Milton and Wordsworth lie 
in centuried neglect on the topmost shelves of the library. 
She has gone searching for strange inventions, woman’s 
suffrage and its like, and she will never look from magic 
easements for her lover, nor see his sails tossing on the 
foam of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn. She goes 
to find him in the ball-room, in the hunting-field, at the 
tennis party; and he is no poet, no knight-errant, but a 
man of substance, of horses and motor-cars, with a com- 
fortable balance at his banker’s. 
R. G. T. C. 





REVIEWS — 


PLEASE LAUGH 


Dead Letters. (Constable, 4s. 6d. 


net.) 


By Maurice Bazine. 


“ 


Tur Hon. Maurice Barine’s “opuscule” might probably 
pass unnoticed were it not that the author happens to be in 
@ position to inform us that “the letters in this book are 
reprinted from the Morning Post,” and happens also to 
have addressed a preface or dedication to no less an 
important and outstanding literary personage than Lord 
Lucas, whom Mr. Baring very prettily addresses as “ my 
dear Bron.” The Lord Lucas in question must not, of 
course, be confounded with E.V. of that ilk; neither 
must the Morning Post be confounded with the Literary 
Post, though Mr. Baring’s letterpress might very well have 
been written by E. V. L. and his handyman for Punch, and 
ultimately accepted by the Literary Post. It is further 
notable that Mr. Baring dates his dedication from 
Sosnofka, Tombov, Russia. So that we now know that 
just as ices come from Naples and nuts come from Barce- 
lona, literature comes from Sosnofka, Tambov, Russia. 
Mr. Baring’s dedication concludes with the following 
choice remarks :— ; 

To end on a less pompous note, let me add that if 
you like this book that is enough for me; and the 
blame of the rest of the world, although it will ulti- 
mately affect my purse—and a purse, as Shakespeare 
says, is trash—will disturb neither my peace of mind 
nor my digestion, and will therefore not vex me. On 
the other hand, there is no amount of praise which a 
man and an author cannot endure with equanimity. 
Some authors can even stand flattery. I hope, there- 
fore, to earn a certain measure both of your approval 
and others’; while theirs will be the more profit- 
able, yours will be the more prized. 

It is here that we might join issue with Mr. Baring; but 
without wading too deeply into the philosophy of such an 
attitude, we should like to wager that it would be quite 
easy to “vex” him, and quite easy to praise him in a 
manner which would make inroads into his equanimity. 
Indeed, we have already seen him praised in a hapenny 
paper with words which are calculated to make him rub 
his eyes. As for the “Dead Letters” themselves, we 
shall venture to prophesy that they will soon be a good 
deal “deader” than Mr. Baring can have anticipated in 
his wildest dreams. We open on the first page with a 
correspondence between Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus. 
Here is Clytaemnestra:— _ : 

Honovurep 81r,—I am sorry I was out when you 
came yesterday. I never thought that you seriously 
meant to come. I shall be very busy all next. week, 
as Helen and Menelaus are arriving, and I must get 
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everything ready. Orestes was quite delighted with 
the cup and ball. You spoil him.—Yours sincerely, 

CLYTAEMNESTRA. 
Again: 

Most Honovrep AkgcistHus,—We are in great 
trouble. I told you Helen was attracted by Paris. 
We, of course, thought nothing of it, because Helen 
always has flirted with rather vulgar men, and her 
flirtations were, we thought, the harmless distractions 
of a woman who has remained, and always will remain, 
a sentimental girl. Imagine our surprise and dismay ! 
Paris and Helen have run away together, and they 
have gone to Troy. Helen left a note behind for 
Menelaus saying that she realised that she had made 
a mistake, that she hated hypocrisy, and thought it 
more honest to leave him. She said she would always 
think of him with affection. Poor Menelaus is dis- 
tracted, but he is behaving beautifully. Agamemnon 
is furious. He is overcome by the disgrace to his 
family, and he is so cross. Weare all very miserable. 
Agamemnon says that the family honour must be 
redeemed at all costs, and that they will have to make 
an expedition against Troy to fetch Helen back. I 
think this is qufte tidigulous. ~~ 

And so forth. Now this kind of thing js neither madness 
nor mirth, but simple dulness. Mutatis mutandis, it 
has been done in Punch by E. V. Lucas and “others” time 
out of mind, and its tendency is purely soporific. Mr. 
Baring is not content to cast what he is pleased to term 
his “ chaff of fancy ” into the Greek histories and romances. 
He is equally dull for us about the Court of King Arthur— 
there is a letter from Guinevere to King Arthur, dated 
Camelot, Monday, which might have been written by a 
schoolboy—and he grins through the collar in regard to 
Shakespeare and Bacon—Shakespeare, by the way, being 
* Billy” for Mr. Baring, and Bacon, of course, the author 
of “ Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and 
“Titus Andronicus.” Such is the thinness and frailness 
of the modern wit. We do not say that “Dead Letters” 
is devoid of a sort of merit, and that for people who are 
addicted to literature of the “ Wisdom-While-You-Wait ” 
order it will not come as something of a relief from the 
booming and advertising of living nonentities to which 
that order of literature has hitherto been largely devoted. 
We think that the place of “Dead Letters” is at best in 
the shilling basket of the boy on the railway station plat- 
form, and at four and sixpence net it is certainly not 
likely to compete with the two-shilling novel; con- 
sequently, the author’s expressed desire for profit will 
probably not be realised. ; 


THE KING'S SCARLET 


The Riders of the Plains. By A. L. Haypoy. (Andrew 
Melrose. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Tus picturesque title disguises the Regimental Records of 
the Royal North-West Mounted Police of Canada. Mr. 
Haydon prefers to describe his work as an authoritative 
history of this distinguished and most serviceable corps. 
But Regimental Records lurk behind the red covers which 
contain it, with all their charm of intimacy, and with some 
of the weariness, to lay readers, inseparable from the re- 
cords of any regiment, however honourable. The Riders of 
the Plains have cleared the front of Canada’s advance, and 
have kept the road clean, when cleared. Along the fron- 
tier of the United States, when frontier lines were loosely 
drawn, and nerves were highly strung—westward through 
the Rockies to the Pacific in the van of the transcontinental 
railway; to Yukon, the Eldorado of the British North- 
West; along the shores of Hudson Bay to far North- 
Eastern Labrador—their history is identical with Canada’s 
development. Thus in these pages we come in touch with 
and understand, as we may not have understood before, 
what has been achieved in opening up this vast Dominion, 
so full of possibilities to her own people. to the Mother 
Country, and to the human race. But, wide as the borders 
of the Dominion are, many of the mounted police have 
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ridden beyond them in the service of the Empire, and the 
force was well represented in the Canadian contingent in. 
South Africa. Mr. Haydon gives a hasty sketch of 
French, then of British exploration, until he brings us to. 
1870, when conditions existed out of which was evolved. 
the necessity of an organised body of military police in 
the North-West. To American difficulties with the Sioux 
Indians, and to the destruction of the bison, are assigned. 
first place. The Union Pacific Railway broke the vast 
herd of bisons in two, the Canadian Pacific completed the. 
destruction. Sir William Butler was told by « Yankee 
colonel on his way to join the Red River expedition :— 
“ Kill every buffalo you see. Every buffalo dead is an. 
Indian gone” (p. 11). Thus the ruthless destruction in 
the States of the bison, continued in Canada, deprived the: 
Indian of his universal provider, for the bison represented. 
to him food and raiment, strings for his bow, horn for his. 
powder, and bridle for his horse—and with the lessening 
herds came unrest. 

In 1872 Sir John Macdonald, the Premier, sent out 
Colonel Robertson Ross’s reconnaissance, which found dis- 
contented Indians and lawless traders from the United 
States; and his despatch was the origin of the coming of 
the Mounted Police (Chapter II.) into the North-West. A. 
military police, because, he reported, and the words shouldi 
be ear-marked—“ whatever feeling may be entertained to- 
wards policemen, animosity is rarely or ever felt towards 
disciplined soldiers wearing Her Majesty’s uniform in’ any 
portion of the British Empire.” And the colour chosen was: 
red, for the Indians knew the colour. They did not like 
a dark uniform, which they associated with the other side 
of the border, and a chief is quoted (p. 25) as saying: — 
“We know that the soldiers of our Great Mother wear red 
coats and are our friends.” _ 

After reading these pages we must freely own that never 
has the scarlet been more worthily worn than by the 
Riders of the Plains. The earlier history of the force is. 
the most interesting. Marches of truly wonderful extent 
are recounted, and how a network of police posts, now 
mostly thriving towns, were brought into existence. The 
undesirables, who carried on illicit trading in whisky and 
arms, went their way. The confidence of the Indians was 
won, and (p. 69) we are shown how the period between 
1873 and 1877 witnessed “a bloodless revolution over 
thirty thousand Indians.” And so, at a meeting of Cana 
dian officials and Indian chiefs, is the feeling of the latter 
voiced by one of them—“ Button Chief,” of the “ Bloods ” : 
“The police have brought me rest and peace, and there is: 
peace with our neighbouring tribes.” There are many 
pages devoted to the Indian problem, reminiscent of Mayne 
Reid and Fenimore Cooper; examples of deeds of 
ferocious atrocity and examples of the good faith and 
honour of the Indians. Many familiar Indian names are 
brought back to us, among whom our old friend, “ Sitting 
Bull,” of the Sioux, holds prominent place. It was he 
who led 5,000 Sioux over the Canadian frontier after the 
defeat and massacre of General Custer’s force in 1877. 
Much diplomacy and skill were required, Iasting over four 
years, to induce this redoubtable chief to return to United 
Btates territory; and this result was effected solely by the 
influence which the mounted police had over their own 
Canadian Indians. His example of trespass was followed 
by a party of Canadian Crees, who violated the border and 
went south. They were escorted back by a strong force of 
American cavalry, and were met on the border by @ 
corporal and two men. The American commander inauired 
where the regiment was. He was told that one man was 
cooking the dinner. “ What! are you only four men?” he 
asked. ‘ That’s so, colonel,” replied the corporal; “ but 
you see we wear the Queen’s scarlet” (p. 85). Mr. Haydon 
claims that Canadian methods with the Indians were 
happier than American. The best Indian tale of all is 
told in Chapter XI. It is also an illustrative bit of 
history of the constantly recurring Indian incidents with 
which the Riders of the Plains had to cope. “ Almighty 
Voice,” a chief of the Crees, had killed a policeman, and 
was for months a fugitive from justice and evaded pursuit, 
Then he was found with three others by a small patrol of 
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police, who lost half their number, in spite of unusual 
gallantry and remarkable woodcraft. It took a large rein- 
forcement, including a nine-pounder snd a seven-pounder 
gun, to kill the outlaw chief and his comrades, while the 
country round assembled to see “Almighty Voice” 
silenced, and his mother, crouched on a neighbouring hill, 
sang his death dirge. : 

In Yukon, so well did this police force anticipate 
trouble, that, as Mr. Haydon writes, “at Skagway one 
packed one’s revolver away.” We are also told that Judge 
Lynch held his Court far from the officers of the law, and 
the penalty exacted for rifling s cache is instanced on 
p. 195. In this phase of their usefulness Mr. Haydon 
commands our admiration for his heroes as much in their 
self-elimination as in their readiness, helpfulness, and ulti- 
mately their insistence on law and order. The account of 
Riel’s North-West Rebellion (Chapter 1X.) is a little dis- 
appointing. The movements of General Middleton’s force 
are not outlined clearly enough to make the reader under- 
stand well his strategy, or, which is more important for 
this history, to enable him to understand the value of the 
minor réle played by the police of guarding his left 
(southern) flank. An interesting campaign, as here 
narrated, resolves itself into a maze of minor patrols. They 
are damned: by an attitude of defence, for the Canadian 
press had dared to ask what the North-West Mounted 
Police were doing. They were doing their duty, but the 
narrative is not interesting. The part played by the force 
in South Africa is demonstrated to have been a very 
honourable one, and many distinctions were won. Chief 
among all Sergeant Richardson won the Victoria Cross, 
and those who read p. 251 will agree that he won it well. 

The service of this corps has been always honourable, 
and of a certainty the life of each individual is a full and 
interesting one. The “Batch of Stories,” told in 
Chapter XVII., alone is enough evidence of this, and is 
excellent reading. The last chapter shows us a police of 
to-day abreast of what is wanted of them. Well-chosen 
men of right age, admirably educated—some in letters, all 
in crafts of kinds—they are well dressed and practically 
equipped. Wearing still the King’s scarlet, they can ride 
and shoot, and, better still, can maintain the peace with- 
out shooting. It is needless to say that the most valued of 
all tributes to their smartness and efficiency is that given 
them by the Prince of Wales in 1901, recorded on p. 245. 
The book is quite well written, and is usefully illustrated. 
The maps are insufficient for readers in this country, but 
not probably insufficient for Canadians. The title is 
illusive. Though much in the volume is of general interest, 
there is also a mass of detail which is only interesting to 
students of regimental records. 


FICTION 


The Crowning Hour. By Rupert Lance. 


and Sons. 6s.) 


Tue “ Crowning Hour” is a harmless but very incoherent 
historical novel, of which the scene is laid in Italy. Its 
villain, Ascanio, Duke of Fiorano, is quite as black as 
Cesare Borgia was ever painted; its hero, Tristano della 
Flamma, is a violently contrasting white. The latter is a 
preux chevalier, his attitude is a noble one, his sword-play 
is a marvel; he fights like St. Michael; he escapes with 
perfect grace and good breeding from the malignity of 
Ascanio, from the dungeons of Fiorano, from the Duke’s 
guard and their bloodhounds. Later he foils the brigands 
of Solano, and escapes from the ice-cave of Innocenzio dei 
Solani, where that gentleman freezes his enemies ; from the 
alarms and excursions of the siege of Cressita; and from 
the rage of the fickle people of that city. Finally, in his 
“crowning hour,” he disarms the Duke, and wins the 
Duke’s sister. The Italy is the Italy of the romantic 
novelist rather than the historian, but this hardly matters, 
as the author’s object is obviously to entertain rather than 
to inform us. 


(W. Blackwood 
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Nightshade. By Pau. Gwynne. (Constable and Co. 6s.) 


“ NicuTsnabr ” is an ugly and uninspired fantasia, a crude 
version of the story of Faust, in that it hss a Mephis- 
topheles in Dr. Meisterlimmer, who has “the odour of old 
Haarlem clinging to him.” The victim of this baneful 
personage is a blind musician from Seville named Pablo, 
who, though he is unable to see objects in ordinary light, 
has perfect though degenerate eyes. But with the black 
light from Meisterlimmer’s lamp, “ Nightshade,” his eyes 
become “holes in the wall between two worlds.” Unfor- 
tunately Pablo sees too much, and he and Meisterlimmer, 
who now “ behaves openly as the enemy of man,” threaten 
the ending of all humanity. Seville is infected with an 
“awful moral contagion,” which is only ended by the 
courage of a nun, who dashes Nightshade on the steps of 
the cathedral. Seville then returns to sanity, and Meister- 
limmer vanishes, but not before he has wearied us with 
his inept jargon. The book is foolish and crude, and 
possesses no literary merit. 








‘RECENT GRAIL LITERATURE 


Tue Grail problem retains its enduring fascination; no 
solution commends itself to a majority of investigators, 
whatever certainty it may possess in the eyes of its pro- 
pounder. I would call attention to the following studies : 
—“The Bleeding Lance,” by Professor A. C. L. Brown 
(Mod. Lang. Association of America, XXV., 1); “ Der 
morgenlanchische Ursprung der Grallegendo aus Oriental- 
ischen Quellen erschlossen,” von L. E. Iselin (Halle, 
1909); “Parzival und der Gral,” von. Geh. Hofrat 
Professor Dr. G. Baist (Freiburg, 1909), as representative 
of the three main hypotheses concerning the sources of 
the Grail legends: that which connects them, mainly, 
with Celtic mythico-heroic romance; that which regards 
them as almost wholly rooted in Christian literature, espe- 
cially of the Eastern churches; that which treats them as 
happy-go-lucky manifestations of free artistic fancy. The 
two first monographs bring a considerable amount of new 
material, and must be taken into account by all serious 
students of the Grail cycle; the third is chiefly remark- 
able as an extreme example of the curious school to which 
its eminent author belongs. : 

Professor Brown is a well-known and _ convinced 
adherent of the Celtic origins hypothesis. He insists upon 
the non-Christian, the pagan character of the lance in the 
accounts due to Crestien de Troies and Wolfram von 
Eschenbach of the Grail Castle and its talismans, and he 
seeks for analogues in the magic lances of Irish saga, 
notably the Luin of Celtchar, forged by Géibniu, the smith 
of the Tuatha dé Danann, and the Crimall or Bloody 
Spear of the Cormac cycle. He supports these comparisons 
by a considerable number of references, and he also adds 
largely to the material which in my 1888 “Studies on the 
Legend of the Holy Grail” I had adduced by way of com- 
parison between the Grail Castle talismans and the magio 
gear of the Tuatha dé Dansnn, or Trish gods. His guiding 
critical principle may be stated in his own words: “On 
the hypothesis of Christian origin somebody must have 
paganised the Grail story before it reached Chrétien and 
Wolfram. Somebody must have taken the most sacred 
legend of the church and adapted it for the purpose of 
secular entertainment.” This Professor Brown cannot 
believe; hence, like myself, he seeks for the origin of what 
is apparently non-Christian in non-Christian romance and 


Baga. 

Fat of the monograph is devoted to the consideration 
of the story of Balin and the Dolorous Stroke. Professor 
Brown emphasises afresh the points of likeness between 
this and the Garvain Grail-quest in Wauchier de Denain’s 
section of the Conte del Graal; he further claims to have 
found an Irish analogue in the story telling how Cormac 
was blinded by Aengus of the venomous spear with the 
King’s own weapon, the Crimall, snd had in consequence 
to give up the head-kingship of Ireland. The story is told 
by way of accounting for the composition of the ancient 
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law treatise, the Book of Aieill, and dates back to the 
eleventh century at least; moreover, a variant form occurs 
in the very ancient saga, the Expulsion of the Dessi, the 


oldest version of which is assigned by Professor Zimmer | 


to the eighth century. In certain respects it tallies closely 


with the Balin Dolorous Stroke story; for reasons which ‘ 


it would take too long to set forth, but which I hope to 


develop shortly elsewhere, I am not at present inclined to | 
I may be mis- | 


regard the connection as an organic one. 
taken, and, in any case, the clue first detected by Pro- 
fessor Brown should certainly be followed up. 

Dr, Iselin’s monograph is the most convincing plea for 
the purely Christian origin of the bulk of the Grail cycle 
with which I am acquainted. He adduces illustrative 
material which is fresh and, in my opinion, more pertinent 
than that relied upon by previous defenders of the 
Christian hypothesis, such as Zarncke, Birch-Hirschfeld, 


and Wesseloffsky; moreover, he recognises and essays to | 


solve the psychological problem involved. To Professor 
Brown’s question: “How came the most sacred legend 
of the Church to be. adapted for the purpose of secular 
entertainment?” he does, implicitly, supply an answer, and 
one which, if the basis of facts upon which he relies is 
secure, is plausible from the psychological point of view. 
Dr. Iselin has sought for points of comparison in the 
Sore arate literature of the Nestorian church and in the 

ied Ethiopic literature. He draws most of his instances 
from the Adam-Paradise legend cycle, in which all that 
relates to the first man is made typical, on Pauline lines, 
of Christ, and in especial of the Passion and Resurrection ; 
he chiefly relies on the Syriac text translated and edited 
by Dr. C. Bezold under the title: “Die Schatzhohle ” 
¢ ipzig, 1883-88). This text, traditionally ascribed to 

. Ephraem, he assigns to the fifth century. 

In most texts of the Grail cycle the Grail is a vessel, in 
Wolfram von Eschenbach a stone. Dr. Iselin regards this 
representation as the primary one, and the bulk of his com- 
parisons are between Wolfram’s presentment and the 
Eastern legendary accounts of the marvellous stone which 
the builders rejected, but which became the corner-stone, 
that in which the foundations of the earth are laid, the 
water-yielding stone of the Wilderness preserved by 
Joshua to become the grave-stone of Christ, which in its 
turn became a type of the altar on which is accomplished 
the perpetual miracle of the Eucharist, the spiritual feed- 
ing of the faithful. But this is also the altar-stone of 
Melchisedek, the guardian of Adam’s grave (as such 
equated with the Grail-keeper), and the first priest in the 
sense of officiant in a sacrifice type and foreshadow of the 
Eucharistic sacrament. These comparisons are striking, 
especially the Melchisedek Grail-keeper equation, but they 
suffer from a defect common to all attempts at solving the 
Grail problem (including, let me say, the Celtic parallels 
I was the first to adduce)—they emphasise points of like- 
ness, they neglect points of difference. I hope to deal 
with them more fully elsewhere. I now turn to what con- 
stitutes the chief novelty in Dr. Iselin’s contention, his 
statement of the psychological process involved in the 
development which he postulates. He holds that the 
Eastern legendary literature studied by him has a standing 
tendency to transform allegorical conceptions into material 
entities; that which at first is purely a type, a symbol, is 
substantiated, becomes a Ding-an-sich, the origin and fates 
of which make an independent sppeal to our interest; in 
this way a new legend is created of which the essence is 
derived from an allegorical interpretation of Scripture, but 


the accidents develop a life of their own, and become sub- , 


ject to the play of romanticising fancy. The stone, symbol 
of the most sacred mystery of the faith, becomes a simple 
relic, a marvellous object with a marvellous history, which 
the story-teller feels himself free to amplify and embroider 
as his imagination directs, Whether the explanation is 
sound must be left to the decision of experts in Eastern 
Christian legend; whether it is adequate is a question each 
Grail student will probably answer differently. : 


Dr. Iselin, as already stated, relies almost solely upon 
‘Wolfram’s presentment of the Grail, and all students have 
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hitherto agreed in recognising an Oriental, Crusading 
element in Wolfram. But if Geheimer Hofrat Professor 
Dr. Baist is correct, the entire mass of Dr. Iselin’s com- 
parisons must be jettisoned. Wolfram had no other source 
than Crestien; the latter's. account of the Grail is not 
clear, and Wolfram, like the mad dog, “to serve some 
private ends,” jumped to the conclusion that it was a 
precious stone; further, Wolfram, a homely German, mis- 
understood Crestien’s description of the courtly ceremony 
attending the aged King’s presence at the repast, and, con- 
cluding that the Grail must be a magic food-producing 


| object, deliberately invented the fable of its powers origin- 


ating from the Host which a dove lays upon it every Good 
Friday, There is no trace of such a conception in Crestien, 
with whom the Grail procession possesses no religious or 
mystical character whatsoever. True, the aged King in 
Crestien is nourished by a Host, but this is simply because 
he is a holy man, not through any miraculous powers of 
the Grail. Everything in Wolfram that is not in Crestien 
is his invention; for instance, the two first books relating 
the history of the hero’s father in Anjou and in the East. 
This has been claimed as proof that Wolfram’s original 
(which the German poet repeatedly professes to follow 
closely) was composed at the court of one of the Plan- 
tagenet kings. Not at all, says Professor Baist; the 
Plantagenets were indifferent to their Angevin origin, and 
Wolfram chose Anjou because it lay on the outer circle of 
his geographical horizon, and therefore seemed a fit place 
for marvellous adventure. The question which Perceval 
should have put, but omitted, is in Crestien simply the 
well-known fairy-tale Motif of the unspelling word; 
Crestien’s treatment of it is designedly vague and obscure. 
He found it in his source, the book of Count Philip, as 
he also found the Grail itself, which was probably destitute 
of any marvellous property whatsoever, the whole incident 
being simply intended to exemplify the rule that at times 
silence is not golden. 

As for the Christian element in the Grail legend,. it is 
due to a Glastonbury monk who, some time after Crestien, 
wrote a Latin romance, imperfectly represented by the so- 
called Didot-Perceval, in which he wove together the 
Perceval and Joseph of Arimathea stories. Robert de 
Borron and all subsequent writers draw their matter partly 
from this, partly from Crestien. To comment upon these 
assertions would, I feel, be indeed to paint the lily. I 
can only entreat fellow Grail-students to believe that I 
have reproduced them in all their naked horrors. Mean- 
while, if anyone likes to think that the Grail-cycle is 
nothing but a casual jumble of misunderstandings, he has 
for so doing the authority of Geheimer Hofrat Professor 
Dr. Baist. AuFrep Nort. 


POETICA MEDICI 


Zota says that Flaubert made a collection of poetry written 
by physicians, and that he used to laugh immoderately at 
all the nonsense he found in it. It would be interesting to 
have the list of authors whose verse had aroused the gaiety 
of the Norman realist. One would like to know, for 
example, if Flaubert possessed a trifling volume bearing 
the date 1561 and containing two short books of sonnets by 
one Nicolas Ellain. One would like to know if he laughed 
or wept over these poor offerings of a poor sixteenth- 
century poet. Ellain’s is not a name to conjure with; to 
take him seriously as a poet is to expose oneself to the 
accusation of possessing a false perspective. Sainte-Beuve, 
referring to the unprofitable “exhumations” of sixteenth- 
century poets en province, takes a fling, in this sad march- 





| past of the damned, at “Nicolas Ellain, poéte parisien, 


aussi enterré qu’un poéte de province.” Of course, Ellain 
found an editor in the nineteenth century, when, as Juan 
Valera once said, everything is published. But the editor 
of Ellain has not a very heavy task. The most liberal use 
of paper and space in the tercentenary edition of 1861, 
limited to 355 copies, can spin the poetical works of 
Ellain out to only eighty meagre pages. If anywhere 
there could be found anyone to burn a candle to the 
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memory of Ellain, it would be Achille Genty, who has 
dragged him to light in this limited edition. But this 
editor, in a witty preface, makes no claims for the art of 
this poet-physician. He says Ellain is not a poet, and 
justifies his revival only by the interesting point of view 
taken in some of the sonnets, and by the pathetic concern 
entertained by Ellain that his name should not cease to be 
mentioned among men. 

Who was Nicolas Ellain? The dictionaries of biography 
contain all that is known of hie life. He was born in 
Paris in 1534, and died there in 1621. He studied law 
and medicine, became a Doctor of Medicine in 1571, and 
served a term as Dean of the Faculty at Paris fifteen 
years later. As Dean he must have taken some part in 
the strife of the barbers who were seeking to dignify their 
surgical arts by alliance with the Faculty, as it was called. 
Besides an “ Advis sur la Peste” (1606), we find attributed 
to Dr. Ellain a prohibition by the State Council denying the 
right to all apothecaries, under penalty of prison and 
bodily punishment, to concoct or deliver to the sick any 
compounds or medicines without the prescription of a 
physician, written and signed with his own hand. 
Ellain’s literary labours, which doubtless cost him more 
travail of spirit than his professional treatises, consist of 
one hundred sonnets published in the edition of 1561, 
already mentioned ; a “ Discours panégyrique 4 Pierre de 
Gondy, évéque de Paris, sur son entrée en la ville de 
Paris” (1570); and a eulogy addressed “ Ad cardinalem 
‘Rettensem, nuper pileo cardinalitio donatum” (1618). 
This last poem I have not seen, but its existence leads one 
to suppose that Ellain wooed the Muse till the end of his 
days. A man who still publishes verse at the age of 
eighty-four has not failed of fame through any lack of 
persistence. . Add to this feat of longevity the fact that 
this last effort of his was a panegyric upon such a prosaic 
circumstance as the elevation of De Retz (and that not 
the great De Retz) to the rank of cardinal, and we must 
award the palm for long-lived enthusiasm and dogged 
determination to the old doctor. Nicolas Ellain in his 
youth was well connected. His two books of sonnets are 
dedicated respectively to Messire Eustache du Bellay, 
Bishop of Paris, and to his brother Messire Jacques du 
Bellay, Comte de Tonnerre. Both of these gentlemen 
were cousins of the more renowned Joachim du Bellay, 
he of the Pléiade and author of the famous “ Défense et 
illustration de la langue frangaise” (1549). Ellain was 
conversant with the contemporary poets in a day when 
every gentleman prided himself, like Mascarille, upon 
his ability to throw off a few graceful verses before break- 
fast. Claude Perrault, a century later, could have claimed 
Ellain as a “moderne” in his pamphlet war with the 
“ancien” Boileau; for Ellain mentions, among the glories 
of France, Ronsard, Bellay, Belleau, Baif, and Grévin: 


“Desquels le moindre un Homére surpasse” (!) 


We may fancy young Ellain, the author of the sonnets, 
as a student of medicine in the Latin Quarter, thoroughly 
conversant with the chief figures in the throbbing life of 
the old Quarter between the Place Maubert and the Seine, 
admiring the recognised poets of the day, with whom he 
blushed to compare himself, burning with passion for a 
conventional mistress who was a paragon only to him, 
and stretching out an imploring hand for financial aid to 
the great churchman, Du Bellay. It is not a picture 
which promises much. But Ellain’s fate touches us, as 
he strives in his youthful verses to make his little mark 
on the slate of Time. Many a poet more gifted by the 
gods has left his mark there with less effort than Ellain, 
whose fate it was to toil without reward. What an 
unwritten tragedy is contained in the worm-eaten pages 
of this tiny volume! The successful physician who per- 
haps never ceased to believe he was a poet! For the sake 
of all of us who would fain have been something we are 
not, let us judge as we would be judged, and deal very 
gently with these little offerings to a cold mistress, to a 
deaf prelate, to unheeding friends, and to an oblivious 
posterity. 
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The immediate inspiration of the young Ellain, as of 
every young poet, is his mistress. He invites us all to 
come and see one in whom is generously shown forth “ all 
the power of the gods, of Heaven and of Nature.” Apollo 
fashioned her eyes, Aurora gave her fingers, her colour, 
and her hair, Jupiter her noble race, Venus her smile, 
the Graces her grace, Pitho her voice, Diana her beauty, 
Clio her glory, Ceres her wealth, Thetis her feet, Minerva 
her wisdom, Mars her proud coldness. Need we add that 
her name is Pandore? Lest the Prelate should refuse a 
poetical offering in which there was so much said of his 
mistress, Ellain reminds him that he has the example of 
the Bishop’s cousin Joachim du Bellay, “ce Pétrarche 
francais,” who 

“Voulut bien essayer les accords de sa voix, 
Quand luy jeune et dispos bruslé de flamme vive 
Eternisa si bien le nom de son Olive.” 


For this Pandore Ellain feels all the pangs of love and 
jealousy with which absence is wont to inflict a lover, 
especially if he be inclined toward poetry. Ellain shows 
his friendship and admiration for some .contemporary 
members of the academic and literary fraternity, whose 
names have survived better than his own: Ronsard he 
begs to read his sonnets and judge them mildly; the 
virtuous Moreau he praises as the support of his studies; 
Belleau, “whose labours have caused Anacreon to be 
reborn ”; Charpentier, the eloquent expounder of Aristotle 
and Galen; and the poet Du Bellay, dead in 1560, “ whom 
Proserpina ravished too soon.” And so on with many of 
these poems of circumstance. Perhaps the most pleasing 
of his sonnets is that in which he invités two of his friends 
to come and spend the hot days at Saint Marceau, pro- 
mising them congenial pleasures and freedom from care: 


“La, les matins, nous aurons le murmure 
Du doulx Zephir, qui durant le séjour 
Nous vengera de la chaleur du jour, 

Qui nous seroit 4 supporter trop dure. 
Puis nous irons, Grevin, paradventure 

A Jentilly, pour disner alentour 

De la fontaine; et estant de retour 

Nous soupperons dessoubz quelque verdure ; 
Par dessus tout nous aurons du vin frais 

Pour endormir et alleger le fais 

Du grief ennuy qui ei fort nous martire. 
Tu pourras l&, si tu veulx, aysement 

Arboriser, et 14 commodement 

Ronsard pourra charpenter son navire.”” 


Of the art of poetry he has this to say :— 


“Sachez, amy, que.nostre poésie 
N’entre aysement en toute fantasie, 
Et qu’ell’ nous est rare présent des cieux.”” 
And although he must have thought himself one of the 
elect upon whom this grace had been poured from Heaven, 
he complains in another place that it is hard to receive 


mockery from the envious 


“ aprés avoir rongé si longuement 
Mes ongles, et aprés pour faire un vers durable, 
Avoir cent et cent fois frappé dessus ma table.” 

It is all too plain that Ellain knew what it was to cudgel 
his brain and gnaw his nails in the travail of composition. 
Yet, in his own estimation, all he needed was a Mecenas, 
and he would be the Virgil or the Horace in the partner- 
ship. For by verse alone can human greatness be handed 
on to posterity. In his verse the Du Bellay brothers, 
Bishop and Count, were to live on. Only the financial 
encouragement was lacking, to alleviate his distress and 
spur on his lagging Pegasus. His hand was held out 
with the unblushing expectancy of a medieval vagabond 
poet, but we do not hear the chink of the coin. Poet, 
Prelate, and Count have gone down together to oblivion. 
It is not an attractive scene, this literary toadying to the 
great ones of the earth. But it is a vivid picture 
of literary patronage in an age when much must be 
charged to the score of precedent. 

As has been said, of Ellain’s early life and of its 
vicissitudes we know little. But, as in the case of Villon, 
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‘Ellain’s poetry is richly autobiographical. He lets us see 
‘what manner of man he was—the friendships, the ideals, 
the ambitions of a young student in Paris on the eve of 
the Massacre of ®t. Bartholomew. There is not a word in 
praise of the Valois kings (he could not hope, peradven- 
ture, to gain their ear), nor of the religious strife which 
-was setting France on fire. But there is a high note of 
‘dignity and probity in the faith by which he is willing to 
‘live and die, which finds expression in the following 
sonnet : — : 
“Faire bien ce qu’on doibt aux hommes, et aux Dieux, 
Ne commettre jamais fraude, ne malefice, 
Sa vie ne souiller de crime, ne de vice, 
Vivre amy de chacun, & personne odieux, 
Vivre selon les loix ainsi que ses ayeulx, 
Ne doubter de la foy, faire bien son office, 
N’experimenter point la rigueur de justice, 
Estre envers ses amys courtoys et gracieux, 
N’enrichir sa maison ny les siens par usure, 
Suivre en ses actions la trace de Nature, 
N’appeter rien d’autruy, vivre content du sien. 
‘Quand j’auray bien vescu ainsi en ma jeunesse, 
J’auray, Gourdry, de quoy consoler ma vieillesse ; 
Car c’est un grand plaisir de vivre et vivre bien.” 
- It has been many a long day since anyone has spoken 
“of Nicolas Ellain at such length. Perhaps, moved by 
interest in his personality and by sympathy for his 
unheeded appeal, we have gone too far. If so, forget the 
individual case, and bear with the type of man who, 
while succeeding in some other career, believes in error 
‘that he is summoned by the Muse. As D’Arbois de 
Jubainville exclaims, “How many unhappy poets have 
‘been comforted by this thought, whqse names are now 
forgotten!” Such was the fate of one who trusted his 
verse to cherish all he held most dear: “ Mon livre, mon 
Comte, mon Prelat, ma Pandore, et mon nom.” 





W. W. C. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
“FUTURE” AND. “APPARENT.” 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Srr,—In reply to your correspondent who signs him 
“Clerk,” I beg to state that the AN tenes: Rete of Tee 
-AcapmMyY will have noticed in last Saturday’s issue, &.,” is 
susceptible of two interpretations. In my humble judgment, it 
‘may mean either this :— : 

(a) By the time my letter 
weaches THE ACADEMY, the 
readers of that review ill 
shave noticed in last Saturday's 
‘issue, &o. 


- or : : 

(0) Readers of THE ACADEMY 
must have noticed in last Satur- 
-day’s issue, &c. 


Lorsque ma lettre arrivera 
au bureau de l’'AcapEmy, les 
lecteurs de cette revue auront 
remarqué dans le numéro de 
samedi dernier, &c. 


Les lecteurs de l'AcapEMY 
ont di remarquer dans le 
mameno de samedi dernier, 


In (a), by mentioning the ellipsis “ By the time,” the verb will 


shave noticed is in what is called, in French, le “Futur antérieur” 
(the Future Perfect), that is to say x future qutinating that. 
ering ie be done or will have been done before another takes 
Iplace. 

EXaMPLe :— 

Il aura fini son théme avant He will have finished his 
votre retour. exercise before your return. 

In (0), the expression will have noticed is idiomatic, just like ou 
French verb devoir, which bas numerous tdiomati ine: 
when followed by an Infinitive. Soe eee 

EXAMPLES: 
J'ai di sirement recevoir le I surely must have received 
at Eaten ' the parcel. 
la dé partir hier, parce qui He had to set off yesterd 
-avait regu une dépéche. because he bad romined a isle: 
gran. 
. With regard to the word apparent, I should consider it a 
mistake, in common parlance, when used before an adjective. 
‘because, according to a grammatical rule, an adjective (apparent) 


becomes an adverb (apparently) when it modifies another adjective | 


(it is apparently good—c’est apparemment bon). 


» Google i 


EXAMPLES :— 


Tl eat fort (udjective). Il est 
fort content (adverb). Avec 
le temps clair et le vent du 
sud-eet, apparemment (adverb) 
durable, que nous avons en ce 
moment, nous espérons faire 
un henreux voyage. 


He is strong. Heis very glad. 
As we have perfectly clear 
weather, with an apparently 
lasting south-east wind, we 
hope to make a safe passage. 


But in certain cases, and chiefly in commercial parlance, the 
English generally form compound nouns with the word good. 


EXAMPLES :— 


I have given them my orders 
to ship sugar and coffee, if 
they can be purchased on good 
terms. 

Good discountable bills are 
scarce. 

Good ordinary and middling 
fetch 1s. 

Please to be there in good 
time. 

He acted 
faith, 


in evident bad 


Je leur ai donné Vordre 
dexpédier du sucre et du café 
s'il s’en trouve & bon compte. 


Le bon papier négociable est 
rare. : 
Le bon ordinaire et le passable 
valent 1s. e 

Veuillez vous y trouver ¢ 
temps. ; . 

Tl agit en mauvaise foi 
évidente. 





In the French language, we also, at times, form compound 
expressions by connecting adjectives to nouns. 


EXAMPLES :— 
Des petits pois (comp. noun). Green peas. 
Des petits pains (c. n.). Rolls. 
Des bons mots (c. n.). Jokes. 


Ce sont-de pettts (adj.) pois. 
Ce sont de petits (adj.) pains. 
Ce sont de dons (udj.) mots. 


They are small peas. 
They are small loaves. 
They are good words. 


A FRENcH LINGUIST. 


THE PRICE OF THE NOVEL. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sin,—The efforts of the publishers to make new novels “ pay a 
by lowering the price suggests Gilbertian comedy, and the 
comedy is consistently paradoxical in having a silent chorus. 
The tragedy of our industrial system, the comedy of our 
sex relationships, the farce of our political exercises, all find 
the ndvelist ready to play the part of chorus and comment 
articulately enough on the action as it proceeds. It is his part 
to express an opinion on everything, to teach everybody their 
business, from the Pope to the crossing-sweeper, or even down 
to the millionaire. It is only when the business is his own, 
when the comedy is one fundamentally affecting his own 
regen that the novelist has nothing to say, that the chorus 
is dumb. 

The selling of books is no doubt a sordid business matter, 
and writing men are traditionally babes in business, but the 
pricing of the novel is much more a question of paychology— 
the psychology of the book-buyer—than of statistics, and there 
should be one or two novelists who possess some slight psycho- 
logical insight. “ 

¥ am not forgetting that Mr. Hall Caine isa novelist, and 
has declared with no uncertain voice that novels are too dear, 
and in doing so has shown that he possesses a very clear psycho- 
logical insight into the mind, not of the people who desire to 
buy new novels, but of the people who desire to buy the newest 
novel of Mr. Hall Caine. The two classes are absolutely 
different and distinct, and only a profound ignorance of the 
psychology of the book-buyer can allow one to imagine for a 
moment that the price at which it pays Mr. Hall Caine’s pub- 
lisher to produce one of his novels offers the remotest indica- 
tion of the price at which it will pay publishers generally to 
produce new novels of equal intrinsic value. 

When a novel, for any reason, becomes at the moment of 
its publication a subject for polite conversation at_suburban 
tea-parties, when the question: “Have you read ‘The White 
City,’ or ‘The Eternal Profit’?"’ as the case may be, is the 
recognised opening of up-to-date table talk, it is easy to under- 
stand that the sale of the particular book is limited only by 
its price. The number of people who are anxious to say the 
correct thing, and say it with dignity, is very great. When 
their ability to do so is simply a matter of cost, every decrease 
in the cost is likely to mean a more than proportionate increase 
in the number of those who can afford to satisfy their natural 
desire, and a further extension of the circle in which the book 
is the correct subject of conversation. : 

It is obvious, then, that to pe anew novel by Mr. Hall 
Caine at a price which would hamper in any way its immediate 


' and widecast distribution might be seriously detrimental to 
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the novelist’s popularity and profits. Even if the high-priced 
-edition were followed at an interval by an edition at a popular 
price, there would be a grave danger that in the interval the 
book might have ceased to be the subject of conversation and 
“be bought only by those who really wished to read it for. its 
intrinsic value and interest. It is quite probable that a new 
novel by Mr. Hall Caine is too dear at four shillings and six- 
“pence, or even with sixpence knocked off and a cardboard box 
thrown in, and that the novelist is perfectly justified from the 
int of view of his own interests and those of his publisher 
an saying so. His insight into the psychology of the readers 
who buy the book of the moment because everybody else is buy- 
ing it, and it is the correct thing to talk about, is perfectly 
-good, but it has nothing to do with the psychology of the book- 
uyer who purchases a new novel for its intrinsic value to him. 
It is not that the motives on which Mr. Hall Caine shrewdly 
“bases his calculations are existent in a smaller degree in his 
-ease. They do not exist at all, or only so far as we are con- 
‘sidering those novelists whose new books do form. the subject 
-of conversation immediately on their appearance in some circle 
‘or other. 
If fiffy thousand copies of a novel are sold in the first week 
of its publication, there is, as I have suggested, quite reason- 
_:able grounds for believing that more than double that number 
would be sold if the price of publication were reduced by half. 
But if fifty copies only of a novel are sold in the first month 
-of ite existence, there is no psychological reason for believing 
that the number would have been one more or one less if the 
price had been doubled or halved. We are dealing with an 
entirely different set of motives for the purchase. We are 
dealing not with the psychology of crowds, which is a com- 
paratively simple business, but with the psychology of 
andividuals. : 
Before examining the motives of the private purchaser who 
- ‘buys a new novel for its intrinsic value alone, it may be pointed 
out that this is the only means by which one can remotely 
ascertaim either what the price of a new novel ought to be, from 
- the point of view of equity between writer and reader, or what 
price is most e: ient in order that the interests of the writer, 
the publisher, the bookseller, and the buyer may be most ably 
served. For experiment proves nothing. If experiment shows 
that a novel by Mr. Anthony Hope, a novel by Mr. Snaith, and 
a novel by Mr. Wells can each be sold at two shillings in suffi- 
cient numbers to give a fair return to author, publisher, and 
‘bookseller, the fact does not even prove that Mr. Hope, Mr. 
‘Snaith, or Mr. Wells will be able to repeat the operation 
‘successfully when new two-shilling novels have ceased to be 
a novelty, when they have ceased to be distinguished from all 
the other new novels of the moment by the difference of their 
price, when they have ceased to have a special place in the 
. kshops and in the Press as a new departure in book-pub- 
lishing. Much less does it prove that a new novel by an un- 
known author will sell in sufficient numbers at two shillings, 
when two shillings has become the standard price, to justify 
_ any new author in writing or any publisher in publishing 
the book. 
This truism is no doubt admitted by the particular novelists 
who are being singled out from their fellow-craftsmen for a 
. very striking advertisement. It must be clearly understood 
‘by the particular firm of publishers who by mere experiment 
_in price have raised themselves from the position of little more 
than printers and bookbinders to a place in the publishing 
_ world which vies with that of the ancient and illustrious firms 
‘of Blackwood and Macmillan. The amusing part of the comedy 
is that the Society of Authors, which is supposed to be jealously 
guarding the interests of novelists as a class and of novel- 
‘writing as a profession, is calmly looking on the experiment 
with some dim idea that it is to prove what is the most fair 
‘or what is the most expedient price at which new novels gene- 
tally should be sold, and that individual authors, the men 
whose business it is to set the world right, so far as writing 
can do it, have nothing at all to write about the ventures and 
experiments in publishing which have already, at the bidding 
of the “popular’’ novelists and in order to serve their indi- 
vidual interests, ruined the profession of novel-writing and 
made it impossible for any but a “ popular” novel to appear. 
If we abandon the farcically futile attempt to discover by 
‘experiment the price at which private purchasers will buy new 
‘novels, and seek it through an examination of the motives, 
‘we muet begin by deducting from the number of those who buy 
a “popular’’ book all those who buy it because everybody else 
is buying it, all those who buy it because it is the subject of 
conversation at the moment, or because it has been advertised 
‘by the publisher or displayed by the bookseller in a manner to 
distin ish it from other novels (the other novels which we are 
considering). In the case of a novel by a new writer, whose 


interests represent the interests of novel-writing as a profession 


Google 


. first sales on the reviews. 
.thing, which can sell a novel in the bookshops is the review 


much more than the interests of any other class of writers, 
we must deduct all those who buy the “ popular”’ book because 
they have enjoyed previous work by its author. And 
when we have deducted all these, I am afraid we find 
no. private purchasers left. I do not think that there is a 
single private book-buyer who would purchase a new novel. by 
a new author on the day of its publication if the price of all 
new novels was reduced to twopence. 5 : 
Personally I read few novels, and buy less, but on occasions 
I feel the need of a story, and wander into a lending library 
in connection with Mudie’s, where I can borrow a novel for 
twopence. I look round for anything fresh from the three or 
four novelists who have pleased me in the past and have not 
et. sickened me by their sameness. If.they arg not there, | 
look round the serried rowe of new books hopelessly, avoiding 
the names of some publishers on the covers like ison, 
and being attracted by others, ceeki if possible a 
really new book, a book by an author do not know, 
who will not bore me by being exactly like those that I know 
already. And quite frequently I come out without a book, 
through sheer dread of wasting the time and interest which 
are so much more valuable than the twopence on a novel. un- 
worthy of the outlay. And I am quite sure that if the two- 
pence, instead of giving me the loan of the volume, made it 
mine, to stare at me on my shelves or be disposed of (and one 
hesitates to put so much printing and binding on the fire), I 
should retire more frequently still without making a purchase. 
Possibly one may say that a new novel must depend for its 
But the review, if there is such a 
which singles the book out as in some way more striking than 
other novels; it is never the calm criticism which decides that 
the book under considerafion is up to the market standard of 
excellence and deserving of a fair place in the market. And 
it is not the “remarkable’’ novel that we are considering. 
The ordinary review is, of course, only a guide, at the best, 
to the circulating library and ite subscribers. It is difficult to 


. imagine one so convincing that it urges a poe purchaser to 


ut a book on his book-shelves before he has judged the book 
or himself at the library, or had the reviewer's judgment con- 
firmed by some uaintance who has read it, by which time 
the review is probably forgotten. epee : 

Price apart, it is more satisfactory from every point of view 
to obtain a new novel of which one knows nothing, or nothing 
beyond an unknown reviewer’s announcement that it is interest- 
ing and well written, from the lending library than from the 
bookseller. Having read it, one may desire to possess it, but 
the desire is not an impatient one, and can generally be satis- 


. fied after a little delay by the purchase of a sevenpenny reprint, 
i to 


which one buys, not because four-and-sixpence is too m 
give for a novel, but because it is extravagant to give four-and- 
sixpence, or even two shillings, for a sevenpenny article. 

ith the circulating library on the one hand to satisfy one’s 
curiosity about a new novel, and the cheap reprint on the 
other to satisfy one’s desire to posers it, or, lacking the re- 
print, the surplus oopies which the libraries can afford to sell 
for a shilling or eighteenpence, there ie actually no motive for 
buying the book of any author on its publication for its value 


_ to oneself. The motive-does not arise till a novel becomes the 


ree of general conversation: in one’s circle, contemporane- 
ously with a brisk demand at the libraries, which compels many 
subscribers to wait a week or two before they can take an 
intelligent part in the conversation of the moment, unless they 
make a purchase at the bookshops. That, of course, is 
why the whole business of the novelist and the pub- 
lisher to-day is to produce, not good novels, but novels 
that by blatant advertisement, by the mere mechanical 
distinction of form or price, or by bizarreness of title or sub- 
ject, will be made the subject of the conversation of the moment, 
and invoke a paragraph in the daily Press, if the paragraph be 
only a protest against indecency. 

The question which the Society of Authors ought to recon- 
sider, since they were mainly responsible for deciding it six- 
teen years ago, at the bidding of Mr. Hall Caine and the 
- popular novelists, is not: at what price should a novel be 
sold in the shops?—a moment’s examination of motive will 
show that the new novel will not sell at any price while the 
circulating library and the cheap reprint exist, except in the 
case of a “popular’’ novel—but: at what price should a new 
novel be sold to circulating libraries? To discover the scien- 
tifically equitable price should be a work of no difficulty. 

When a new novel by a new writer is published and adver- 
tised by a reputable firm of publishers, the circulating libraries 
buy a certain number of copies in order to satisfy the demand 
of those of their subscribers who watch the publishers’ 
advertisements. This number, which I take as the basis of circu- 
lation, will vary very little if the price be raised or lowered. For 
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the libraries will buy as few as possible whether the price be 
high or low. Any rivalry that takes place between different 
libraries, making them vie with each other in the promptitude 
with which they can supply a new novel, is a rivalry over 
“popular ’’ books. It makes them vie with each other in buy- 
ing the greatest number fhat the price will allow of the novel 
of the moment. The subscriber who asks for a book simply 
because he has seen that it is published is, of course, equally 
satisfied if he is given another novel published on the same 
day in its place. 

Here, then, is a basis of circulation which is practically 
unaffected by the price which the library pays for a novel. 
It should surely be made the basis on which the price is 
calculated. For it is apparent that the libraries must have these 
books, or their industry would come to an end, and when a re- 
putable publisher has carefully examined a great number of 
manuscripts, and decided with expert judgment what novels are 
worthy of being presented to the circulating libraries, it seems 
only fair that their purchases should guarantee him against 
actual loss on any one transaction. I am willing to waive the 
question of any reward for the author in the case of a new and 
unknown book. It is enough for the apprentice that his work 
should be presented for public judgment, and if the judgment 
of his publisher is unconfirmed, if the recommendations of the 
reviews and of the first readers do not make an increased de- 
mand at the libraries, and render necessary the purchase of 
more copies, he may probably have mistaken his calling, and 
be worthy of discouragement. But if the initial purchase of 
the circulating libraries has already paid his publisher’s ex- 
penses, any increase of that purchase caused by the interest 
and value of the book itself will provide a fund from which 
it is possible for him to receive an adequate wage for his 
workmanship. 

With the price of the library novel at four-and-sixpence, no 
cau can publish the work of a new and unknown novelist, 

jowever valuable he may think it, without serious risk of in- 
curring an actual loss for his trouble. With the price at four- 
and-sixpence, it is impossible for the average novelist to earn 
a living wage. The apprentice is shut out. The journeyman 
is starved into other fields. When it is remembered, 
therefore, that this price of four-and-sixpence for the 
library book was arrived at, not through any natural 
play of demand and supply, but was fixed upon arbi- 
trarily and by way of experiment, it is difficult to believe that 
the body primarily responsible for the inadequacy of the amount 
was the Society of Authors, which is supposed to exist chiefly 
for the protection of the apprentice and the journeyman in 
literature. 

It is more difficult to believe that when sixteen years of 
experiment have only made it more and more apparent that the 
change from a higher and more equitable price has, as could 
easily have been foreseen, destroyed the profession of novel 
writing to benefit the boomed novelist of the moment, and con- 
verted a dignified calling into a brazen struggle to provoke an 
uproar in the Press, it is more difficult to believe that this 
august Society has not realised that it made a mistake in 
abolishing the high-priced library book, or remotely thought of 
reversing the step to which the whole evil is due. 

It is most difficult of all to believe that the rank and file of 
the profession that is ruined have no comment to make. Is it 
that they still share the pathetic belief of the Society of 
Authors that the interests of Mr. Hall Caine represent’ the 
interests of literature? 

HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 


“VOX STELLARUM.” 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 


Smr,—The master-printer’s advice quoted in “D. R. W.’s”’ 
letter, in your issue of April 20, strikes me as good. Clearly, 
if a man can foretell—by astrology or otherwise—the state of 
the markets in advance, it will pay him better to act on his 
knowledge than to sell it. And, therefore, if he offers it for 
sale, why ! 

But what connection has this argument with astrology? Not 
necessarily any, it seems to me. I myself have studied 
astrology for some years, and find an increasing interest and 
value in the study, from the standpoint of human nature— 
that is, Character. 

_In discussions upon astrology I have noticed that the ques- 
tion is almost invariably made to turn upon successful pre- 
diction; and this has seemed to me a pity, for it blinds the 
onlooker to the real issues at stake. Character is destiny, says 
the aphorism, and in so far as astrology throws light on a 
man’s‘innate character, it throws light on his future, and 
hence affords basis for prediction. But the prediction, and its 
literal fulfilment or otherwise, is surely the smallest’ part of 
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the matter? It is the insight into character that is the im- 
portant thing. : ‘ : 

There is a certain relation between a physician's diagnosis 
and prediction, but we do not call the practice of medicine 
humbug because doctors cannot invariably predict the exact 
day of recovery or demise. Of course, there are quacks in alj 
departments of knowledge, and the quack always promises more 
than he can perform. 

Aurrep H. Bar ey. 
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ably superior for all higher grades. 


It maintains in all classes of Work the per- 
fection of the highest quality of hand 


composition. 


For fall particulars, call at, or write to the offices of 


The LANSTON MONOTYPE CORPORATION, Ltd., 


43 and 43a, FETTER LANE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Works—REDHILL, SURREY, 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


_BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Kev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
A Study of the Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. 8. JOHNSTON, Chaplain to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK’ "S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


LIFE AS SERVICE. 


Some Chapters on hens Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2z. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF glHE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CH. mall post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF SERUSALEM, 
By the Ven. ARCHDEACON G, D.D. With a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised and Baksh NG many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAYIOUR JESUS CHRI ST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 750 Compositions illustrating the work, In Four Volames. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12¢., and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s. Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. By T. G. PINCHES, LLD., 


R.A.8. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 64. 
eae iene Pinches haa spared no pains to give usa really good book tor popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual] on the subject.” 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE. NEW TESTAMENT. (Manchester Cathedral 


Lectures, 1 ws By the Rev. R. NG, D.D., Canon of Durham and Shenae of Divinity in the 
University of Durham, Fellow of King’s College, London. ‘Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


ALCUIN OF. YORK. 


By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, DN D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristo!. Muastrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in St. George's, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8-0, cloth boards, 2s. 64. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM ” AND THE VERDICT OF THE HE MONUMENTS. 
By the Rev. Professor A. H. YCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. 8vo, cloth 


Loupe QuaRTERLY REVIEW.—“ as a editiow. revised, of Dr. Sayce’s eee Ga iticiam ’ is sure boats. warm a cane: 5 it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCHEOLOGY | OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by 


Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. New Edition, Revised. 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 
eg QUARTERLY REVIRW.—'‘ 7h is a book of the greatest interest and aon ‘or Bible students.” 


EGYPT AND. WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


By lL. , F.S.A., and H. M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
fististocs: Brunia Ato, cloth boards, ioe om 

ARDIAN.—‘‘ In a sumptuous volume of €70 pages M King Hall inform the lay reader of 
ay been made to our Knowledge of the anciout Bast inthe come course of the last tow years. v The book wel have reed mith the keoueat Tntereat, maid 


THE HISTORY OF “THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 
By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. McCLURE, Each volume 
contains Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 

Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
Volume I. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s.; half-morocco, 48s. 
Volume II. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s.; half-morocco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C.—830 B.C. 258. ; half-morocco, 508. 


$.P.6.K. ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all. A work of reference to the wor 
English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of Il0 pages 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 Wi poi Engravlage and 

agrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 3gs. ; half-bound, 428. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-bound, 128. 


London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 












































Brighton : 129, North Street. 
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HENRY SOTHHRAN & CO., Pooks Aut OUT - OF - PRINT , MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS. avd RARE BOOKS on any subject 30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
NEW. BECOND.HAND, AND BOUND, |SDEELIED, | The ott er en Book finder Bronches { 192, Weuslagton High Street, W 
f , extan : BOOKS FOR SALE. ane 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- CATALOGUE. a a ag Heeger of jet ef ice a ppl: 5/8, pe. 206 — 
portant. ear ek ie various Lists. Special List Lady Bannerman, Carlyle’s First Love, itlus. 8/9, pubd. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— by pave. foenet. Mrolies'ciuilded Becuties of *seoon: 


C. . 1515 Central). EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John | Empire, Ilus., 7/6, pubd. 15/- net. Louis Philippe and 
ge roe Mo ra. a es Bright 8t., Birmingham. Jane Austen's Novels, i bree Perseale, S16. yabd. rid ne ‘ Horace 
» Piccadilly, W. coloured plates, 10 vols,, 35s. net, for 21s. | puttin, F. M., Among the Danes, Illus. in Colour, 4/-, 


ele; hic Address—Bookmen, London. Solon’s Old English Porcelain, £2 12s. 6d., for | pubd. 7/6 net. H. Rider Haggard’s Gardener's Year 
oe a 35s. Harmsworth Atlas and Gazetteer, 63s., for New. 6 6, yan He ee Canon per ise d 
pag ha 's How to Become an Author, 5s., Book of the Dry Fly, thus. New. 7/3, pubd. 15/- net. 

\. we's Sou evon, Illus. in 5  3/-, e 

FRE NCH LADY of good family: 6/- net. Snell's North Devon, illus. in Tolour: New, 
diploma, gives lessons. London or 3/-, pubd. 6/- net. Anthony Hope's Intrusions of Peggy, 

















London Suburbs. Translations.—Letters to YPEWRITING promptly and ce 1/6 Le Sg BE Bg Rona ae tog sein 
X.Y.Z., THE ACADEMY, 63, Lincoln's Inn FS _accurately done. 10d. per 1.000 woot 1/9, ees Bilen Siasgow's Wheel of Life, New, 

i London, W.C. ens and references. — Address iss , pubd. 6/-. len lasgow's Voice of the People, 
Fields, London ixssER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- wow, 10.7 goes "4 6. aaa ab rite Bail 

biton. S.W. Secret. History of To-eay. New. 1/9. nubd. 6/-. 
‘YW SSTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An PA PPA pPAy 
Examination will be held on June 

29nd, 23rd, and 24th, to fill up not less than ° 66 99 
Seven Residential and Three Non-residential Copies re) f The Acade my 


Scholarships, and also some exhibitions. 


= For particolar, apply ty, Meer ewe |s Containing the articles about 
E, 7. Borrom & oo. Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son 


BOOKSELLERS, &c. 





w, cuanceny tanz,wc. $ Can still be obtained, price 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND Z 
WEEBEY PRMODIOEE 6d. each, or 3s. the set of six. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. RerterlerltertertartortortnrntNot Noreen 
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PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 













Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 


ee A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. Sportsmen all over the World. 


EEE) 





**Che County Gentleman & Cand & Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARD.N- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


What have been the chief changes in 
the English written novel within recent 
years; and have they been for its good 
in human interest and quality? This 


is the text of a very interesting sym- 





posium by leading English Authors TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


and Critics in the MAY AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
Twelve Months ... £1 8 0 Ordinary I.sue. 
Six Months om 0 : J 
BOOK MONTHLY, |) e020 eer ee: 
9 CANADA (Ordinary I:sue). easton Pr os 


Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 a bik ee 


Six Months... .. O15 3 The above rates include all 
Three Months... 0 7 9 Special Numbers. 


which, therefore, you should _ get. 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO,, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. Price 6d, 


Editorial, Advertisement and Pubiishing Offices: 
12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Address : FELLING-ON-TYNE, AND PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
OF EVERY BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT. 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO.’S Famous Edition of 


316 IBSEN’S WORKS. 36 


Per vol. BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN BLUE AND GOLD. Per vol. 
THREE PLAYS IN EACH VOLUME, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 8/6 per vol. Edited, with Introductions, by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 

Vol. L—‘* THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH,” “THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY,” and “A 
3/6 DOLL’S HOUSE.’ With portrait of the Author. 

Vol. II.—‘* GHOSTS,” ‘AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,” and “THE WILD DUCK.” 
Vo,  WOl. IWL—‘‘ THE LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” “THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND,” 

; and “THE PRETENDERS.” 

Vol. IV.—'* THE EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” 

Vol. V.—‘* ROSMERSHOLM,” * THE LADY FROM THE SEA," and “ HEDDA GABLER.” 

Vol. VI.—‘‘ PEER GYNT.” A Dramatic Poem. 


Sal 9ed SEPARATE-PLAYS EDITIONS OF IBSEN. 
16 EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, BY WILLIAM ARCHFR: 
Cloth, A DOLL’S HOUSE. AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 
2/6 GHOSTS. PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 
| THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH. THE WILD DUCK. 
| VoL ROSMERSHOLM. THE LADY FROM THE SEA. 


TOLSTOY’S WORKS AS PUBLISHED BY 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
Paternoster Square, London; and Felling-on-Tyne. 
G/- LIFE OF TOLSTOY. By J. C. Kenworthy. 255 pp., with Portraits and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2/6. Half-Polished Morocco, Gilt Top, 5/- 


A Russian Proprietor The Physiology of War 
The Cossacks What to Do? 


Ivan Ilyitch, and other Stories The Long Exile, and other Stories 





2/6 The Invaders, and other Stories Sevastopol 
My Religion The Kreutzer Sonata and Family 
Life Happiness 


My Confession 
Childhood, Boyhvod, Youth 
Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3/6 per Volume, 
3/6 Anna Karenina, 3/6 War and Peace, 2 vols, 3/6 per vol. 


BOOKLETS BY TOLSTOY. 


New Editions, Revised. Small 12mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design on Cover, each containing 
Two Drawings by H. RK, Millar. In Box, price 2/- each. 


The Kingdom of God is Within You 
Impressions of Russia 





Where Love is, there God is also, and The Two Pilgrims, and 
- The Godson If you Neglect the Fire, you Don’t Put 
What Men Live By, and it Out 
2/- What shall it Profit a Man? 


The Three Parables, and 
Master and Man: a Story Ivan the Fool 





Crown 8vo, Bound in Cream Antique Boards and Ribbon, with Gilt Lettering, 1/- each, 


Where Love is, there God is also | If you Neglect the Fire, You Don’t Put it Out 
The Two Pilgrims 


What shall it Profit a Man? 
I/= What Men Live By Tolstoy as Preacher; His Treatment of the 
The Godson Gospels 
Crown 8vo. Paper Covers. 
The Kreutzer Sonata Family Happiness 
The Kingdom of God The Christian Teaching (fde) 
1/- Master and Man 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE) AND FELLING-ON-TYNE. 
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Printed for the Proprietors, THR WILSFORD PREsS, LTD., 63, Lincola's 3 Inn Fields, W C., by Love & MaLcomson, Lrp., Dane Street, High Holborn, W-C.. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. sym. 


JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, buckram gilt, 2s. 6d. net. Ready Monday. 


SONNETS. By Lord ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of: 


.“The City of the Soul.” Feap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 
hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 





an The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 
“The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes | 
used and in the diction; while most.are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 


of the sonnet-writer’s art.” : 
: : The SPECTATOR says: 

‘“‘ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douelas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifiuous banality. Almost all equally 


deserve quotation.” 
‘ The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language ts understood.’ 
This isa high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 


the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry. 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 


exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 
“ The‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism: There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets eae so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost pany one of the nineteen here.” 
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READY MAY 28th. 
LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE, Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
* RANDELL. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


IN PREPARATION 
POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 














THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING co. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 














and Published at 68, Lincoln's Inu Fields, W. 
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saa Cie KING GEORGE V. 
THE oy CADEMY 


WITH WHICH ARE INCORPORATED LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH REVIEW 


Edited by LORD ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS 


No. 1984 MAY 14, 1910 Pric—E THREEPENCE 


{Registered as a Newspaper. 




















A SELECTION FROM WERNER LAURIE’S LIST. 







































Ay Fasdaatis§. Pepelae Scientific bua aber Fraich A Year's Dinners: Chats on 
or rou, e Frenc i 
b 8 365 Seasonable Dinners | astronomy 
Spirit and Matter Provinces With Instructions for Cook- nee ah nos 
, ing. A Handy Book for y H. P. HOLLIs, of the 
before the Bar of CC -rTO. Worried Hous: keepers. By Royal Observatory, Green- 
Modern Science By ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO Mae LAE, fata, y’ ry) 
. ; ; rst-clas: sabes A 
With 85 Drawings by oe Diploma, late Staff Teacher a Hina bats 
F Author. by 63. 10s. 6d. t the National Society’: . 
BY ISAAC Wes UENBINGER: a Sra Raabe Training School of Geakery, ciation. Crown 8vo, fully 
M.A, M.D. 15s. net. 7 London. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 





WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD'S INN, LONDON, E.C. 








Gay & Hancock’s Announcements. . . 







Unis POCOCK (ROGER) Founder of the Legion of Frontiersmen. 
which will CURLY: A TALE OF THE ARIZONA. 
Sell Well. 





FLETCHER (J. S.) 








WHEN CHARLES I. WAS KING. 






















Cok sane 
bad attractive WICGIN (K. D.) and Others. 
Colours THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
MEXIC®: NEARLY_READY. Price 2/6 net. 
A New Guide Book to the Mexican THE DIARY OF A FAITH. 
’ Republic. LESS HUSBAND. 
By T. PHILIP TERRY. NEARLY _ READY. Price 4/6 net. 
824 pages. 26 Maps and Plans, 12/= net. NEW THOUGHT COMMON- 
Absolutely the most complete Guide Book ever published on SENSE 
Mexico. The Author has resided many years in Mexico, and And What Life Means to Me. 
gives complete information about all the mining industries. which *_* This volume contains an interesting autobiography, with recent 






are now on the boom. : portrait. 





“Mr. Nicholson never fails to charm us.”—Morning Post. 
Second Large Edition nearly exhausted. 6G/- 


THE LORDS OF HIGH DECISION. 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON, Author of “The House of a Thousand Candles.”’ 
EXTRACTS FROM EARLY PRESS NOTICES. 
Glasgow Heralda—The reader will not consider the time ill spent that he devotes to this enthralling book. 
Daily Chronicle—Quantity and quality too, aud some very gcod quality 
Glasgow Evening Citisen—A powerlul new American novel. 
Scotsman—Those who remember the fine workmanship of that exciting story, “The House of a Thousand 
‘ Candies,” will welcome another novel from the peti of this accomplished American author. 
- — -.-... I]t is an absorbing story. 


gaia? GAY & HANCOCK, Ltd, 12 & 13, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s New 
Books. 


The _ Life of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin 
of Largs. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. With nume- 
rous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 
30s. net, = 

THE SPECTATOR.— This admirable biography is a worthy memorial of 

a life as to which might be written over the great edifice of modern physical 

science, in the words of Wren’s epitaph in St. Paul's, Si monumentum requiris, 

circums pice.” 











Administrative Problems of British India. By 
OSEPH CHAILLEY, Member of the French Chamber of 
uties. Translated by Sir WILLIAM MEYER, K.C,I.E, 
8vo, 10s. net. 
GLOBE.—"' As a contribution to Indian politics, the work possesses a special 
value of itsown, ani it should be widely read and studied by those who have a 
practical interest in the subject. The book is well translated.’ 


The Gates of India. Being an Historical Narrative. 
By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., K C.LE., 
C.B., D.Sc. With Maps, i vo. 10s. net. 


DAILY MAIL.—“‘Will no doubt be of much va'ue to the geographer, the 
hi,torian, and the soldier alike. It will be read, too, and with much interest, by 
the average m, for it is difficult to conceive a subject more fascinating 
the story of the ancient land routes to India.” 


A MODERN CHRONICLE 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Author of “ Richard Carvel,” &c. Illustrated, 6s. 




















Second Impression Now Ready. 


The Human Cobweb. A Romance of Peking. 
By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of “ Ihe Forbidden 
Boundary,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 











Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their Back- 
ground. By Professor M. W. MacCallum,M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 
10s. net. 

TIMES.—“ Dr. MacCallum’s aim bas been the aim of the true critic; not to 
display ingenuity, or have at a brether critic, or grind an axe, but to explain; 
and he explains patiently, judicioisly, with thorough knowledge and often acute 
insight.” 


Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. By D. G. 
HOGARTH, Author of “ A Wandering Scholar,” &c. With 
40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author and his 
Comparions. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“ \n Mr. Hogarth’s pages the Levant lives again in all its pageantrv 
of colour and sound. His sentences are instinct with the simmering heat and 
spacious horizons of the Anatolian p'ains, with the beauty and music of the breezy 
€gean, with the rich dis ord of types and tongues of the cities, with the bustle 
ont the sceut of the bazaars.” 


Papuan Fairy Tales. By ANNIE KER. _ Illus 


trated, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Miss Annie Ker deserves well of all students of folk-lore 
—and indeed of general readers who in their ing are studious only of their 
entertainment—with this delightful book.” 




























The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 
and other Essays, By HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 8vo, 


7s. 64. net. 

WORLD.—"“ An excellent book..... Every social reformer should read it, and 
it may be there will be some who will find themselves happily reformed by its 
thoughtful and well written pages.” 

By 


The Evolution of Worlds. PERCIVAL 
LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., &c., Author of “ Mars and its Canals,” 
“© Mars as the Abode of Life,”’ &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 10:. 6d. net. 


The Spirit of America. By Professor HENRY 
VAN DYKE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 












Thomas Carlyle as a Critic of Literature. 
By F REDERICK W. ROE, Ph.D. Medium 8vo, 5s. net. 












Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List. 


Poems Written in Early Youth by George 
Meredith, including Poems, 1851. Poems omitted from 
the later editions of “« Modern Love” and Scattered 
Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of ‘The Golden 
Days of the Renaissancein Rome,” &c. Richly Illustrated. 
4to. 21s. net. 

“The author has promoted a deeply interesting book, wh‘ch will delight 
all lovers of art.""— Daily Telegraph. 
“‘Long may Professor Lanciani continue to write of Rome and the 

Campagna, to describe their beauties."—Morning Post. 


The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
By WALTER SICHEL, Author of ‘Emma Lady Hamil- 
ton.” In two volumes. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


31s. 6d. net. 
‘This is a great biography, and will remain the classical, authentic, un- 
surpassable life of Sheridan.”—Saturday Review. 


A German Pompadour. 
Being the Extraordinary History of Wilhelminu von 
Griivenitz, Landofmeisterin of Wiirtemburg. By MARIE 
HAY. A New Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


’ . 

Hogarth’s London: Pictures of the 
Manners of the Eighteenth Century. By H. B. 
‘NHEATLEY, F.s.A. Fully Illustrated, 8vo. 2is. 6d. net. 

“A very storehouse of attractive information concerning the manners of 
the eighteenth century, and also haamoedar iy| Hoga: th’s life and life work, 
of whi: h the author shows a very keen and di:cerning appreciation.” 

Mr. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK in the hvening Standard. 


Why American Marriages Fail. 
A. A. ROGERS. Crown 8vo. Decorated Title, 4s. 6d. net, 


Hints for Lovers. 





By ARNOLD HAULTAIN. Crown 8vo. Parchment, 
gilt, 4s. 6d. net, Also in velvet Persian, yapp edges, 
boxed, 6s. net, 





The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth: A 
Narrative in Contemporary Letters. By F. A. MUMBY, 
Editor of ‘‘The Letters of Literary Men.” With an 
[atrodaction by hk. S RAIT, M.A., Fellow of New 
College, ©xford. With numerons Portraits, Views and 
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THE SORROW 


All our proud banners mourn along the May, 
One who is plumed and powerful breaks us down, 


| Marred are the orchards, shaken our strong town, 


And blackness covers up our bright array. 
The Sceptre and the Orb are put away; 
The purple changed for the funereal gown ; 
And easy lies the head that wore a Crown, 
And This which was a King is simple clay. 


O mighty Death, the mightiest are thine, 
Thou set’st his Widow weeping in her place, 
And while thou pluck’st her heart with thy chill hand, 
And givest her to drink a common wine, 
The wondering sentry goeth at his pace, 
And England cries, and cannot understand. 
T. W. H. C. 





FOR KING GEORGE V. 


Tus death of Edward VII. has come upon Englishmen with 
the force of a personal blow. It is unnecessary for us to 
pay more than the briefest tribute to the virtues of the 
late monarch. We have consistently regarded the King 
who now lies dead at Buckingham Palace impersonally 
and as the highest and most powerful public figure, rather 
than as a fortunate or unfortunate human being who had 
succeeded to the most exalted of the thrones. Death lays 
his icy hand on kings, and nobody has ever doubted that 
Edward VII. would sooner or later pay the debt of nature. 
The debt is paid, and while all of us mourn, from the 
standpoint of governments it is no great matter, and it is 
to be written off in the official histories merely as “ the de- 
mise of the Crown.” Over Buckingham Palace the flag flies 
half-mast high. Over Marlborough House the same excel- 
lent bars fly unlowered. His Majesty King George V. is 
in the King’s harness, and immersed in the heavy labours 
of the kingly office. His Majesty’s private griefs are not 
an affair which can be permitted to delay or hamper the 
business of the State. King Edward has left the bridge ; 
King George “ carries on.” There could be no other way, 
and it is well. But at a time of great and universally 
experienced public bereavement the minds of men may be 
assumed to be in a condition for more than ordinarily 
serious reflection. And it seems to us that the present 
terrible moment is especially the moment when certain 
large constitutional matters may be brought up and 
squarely and honestly discussed. As we have said, King 
Edward VII. had his virtues ; furthermore, he was a king, 
and consequently could do no wrong; so that any quality 
in him which was not virtuous is to be condoned and for- 
gotten. The rightness or wrongness of his late Majesty’s 
conduct in his exalted and burdensome office is not for us 
or anybody else to discuss. Always it will be said of him 
that. his thought’ was for his people, for the good govern- 


ment of his Empire, and for the peace of the world. No | 


vy Google 





king can hope for a finer epitaph. It has been said that 
death overtook King Edward VII. at the crisis of his 
reign. We all know that less than ten days back England 
was in the throes of a strife of the most un-English and 
ignoble kind. During the long reign of Queen Victoria 
there were agitations enough, and the never-ending party 
warfare which is essential to politics and government by 
party. But during all that great reign the Constitution 
stood firm, and the monarchy was a monarchy to be 
reckoned with, and its full powers, privileges and preroga- 
tives were recognised and exercised in spite of party and in 
the teeth of reaction. Her Majesty Queen Victoria was 
Queen, and in common parlance, “she knew it.” And her 
ministers knew it. She was as anxious for peace as a 
woman and a monarch might be. Her faith was set on 
honour and virtue and goodness and mercy, and with it all 
she was not fearful of war. Neither the enemy at the gate 
nor the mob on the doorstep might move her, and the 
honour and glory and power of England stood for examples 
to the world. In that day, that long, strenuous, and 
peaceful day, there was never any question as to the supre- 
macy of the Crown within its Constitutional rights. There 
was a sure and certain trust in the veto of the Crown as an 
ultimate curb upon the vagaries of ministers and the 
muddle-headedness of counsellors, and England stood four- 
square and never as much as dreamed of that un-English 
bugbear which is now perennially with us, namely and to 
wit, “Attack” with a capital “A.” In the reign now so 
unfortunately ended, a whole crop of ignominious, distract- 
ing, enfeebling, and inglorious anxieties has been allowed 
to run riot in the high sure places. King Edward loved 
peace at home, as he loved peace abroad. We say it with 
the greatest respect, and with the uttermost regard to the 
weight of words, but we say that his late Majesty gave us 
the unfortunate impression of a complacency and an 
easefulness in the face of palpable danger to the Constitu- 
tion, which, while they might tend to our admiration of 
him as a man of tact and temper, have in some 
measure detracted from the large idea of kingship in 
England. It is a question which subjects of the British 
Crown have a right to put, and which many subjects of 
the British Crown were until yesterday putting mentally, 
if not in cold type, whether under a rule such as Queen 
Victoria’s, the recent exhibition of utter Ministerial riding 
to the devil could so much as have been projected, much 
less carried into any sort of execution. We are told, and 
it is probably true, that King Edward VII. resented most 
keenly the attempts of a mob Government to drag his 
name and powers and prerogatives into a squalid and 
impudent party conspiracy. It was this mob Government 
who dragged his Majesty from Biarritz, where he was 
gaining health and strength, into the bleak English April 
and shrewd English airs, which set up the ailment from 
which he died. His Ministers were almost to a man away 
recruiting. They had accomplished their fell work, and 
the next move was with the King. He came to his duty, 
and we shall believe that he woulil not heve flinched. 
But the shadow and the darkness took him from it. And 
now there is his Gracious Majesty King George V., a pupil 
of a hard school, in a sense just as much the son of Queen 
Victoria as he is the son of his Royal father, and the 
fruit and embodiment of the best and highest in the 
training of an English monarch. His Majesty is already 
King and doing a king’s work. His Ministers have sworn 
allegiance to him ; the Lords have taken the oath; and the 
people of England have sworn in their hearts that they 
are with him and for him. The move was with King 
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Edward; it is now with King George. Because Death has 
made a pomp and a court at Buckingham Palace, there 
is a lull in the political storm. We may be accused of 
wishing to interrupt a seemly and decorous and profound 
sorrow with wranglings round a dead and unburied king ; 
but we have no such desire. At the same time, it is 
urgently necessary, in our opinion, that King George V. 
should have an immediate eye and lay an immediate hand 
upon the menace to the country and to his throne to which 
his Majesty’s mob Government is pledged, and which still 
lurks behind the lull. This amazing Ministry exists; it 
has hurried from its favourite watering-places to kiss hands 
and to make condolences and to take oaths which are in 
direct opposition to its avowed and partially executed 
policy. King George the king must not. be deluded by 
the quiet and subservient and sympathetic voices. The 
grief in those voices may be sincere and honest enough; 
but if they had not been used for unconstitutional pur- 
poses King Edward VII. would still have been amongst 
us. We do not wish to assert that even the possible 
demise of the Crown should be allowed to outweigh the 
balance of the necessary, lawful, and constitutional acts of 
a Ministry. But the mob has indubitably been engaged 
in a scandalously unconstitutional conspiracy, and it will 
not turn back until it meets its master. And by all the laws 
of England his Majesty George V. is its master; just as by 
all the laws of England Edward VII. was its master, and by 
all the laws of England Queen Victoria would have been its 
master. It is pathetic to find the interested Press already 
doing everything that in it lies to suggest that George V. 


is not to be the master, but a plain figure-head. 
The old saws to the effect that the King has no 
politics, that he is neither Liberal nor Tory, and | 


that the highest virtue of kingship is to be without 
common sense and ordinary decent feeling for the 
country, are being dinned at King George V. morning, 
noon, and night. “If he is to follow worthily in the 
footsteps of his Royal father he is to keep aloof from 
party differences and remote from the broils of politicians.” 
One might imagine that his Majesty possesses no right 
in the world other than the right to succeed to the title 
and emoluments of king, and that the will of the people 
and his own prerogatives were no longer forces of the 
smallest moment. In point of fact, this is not true. King 
George V. is not only in full possession of the largest 
prerogatives, but he is also in possession of the fullest 
rights to exercise them, with or without the advice of 
Ministers. In the present situation, we believe he has a 
weapon at hand which will moderate the transports of 
Mr. Asquith and the mob behind him at a stroke. His 
Majesty has the power of proclamation ; he is in a position 
to set forward his wishes to the people by the bare act 
of proclamation, and no amount of Hyde Park oratory will 
get rid of the fortunate circumstance that, in spite of all 
that has happened during late years, the proclaimed 
wish of the Sovereign is still as good as law to the people 
of England. Apart from this method of procedure when 
dificult Ministers are toward—a method, by the way, more 
than once adopted by Queen Victoria—there is the quieter, 
quicker, and perhaps more kingly method of putting down 
the Royal foot. Queen Victoria would have made hay of 
your Asquiths, your Lloyd Georges, and your trembling 
peers, with one gentle movement on the carpet. She ruled, 
and checked, and curbed, and turned, and thwarted, and 
mastered, and brought to the knee Ministers who, with all 
their faults and failings, were dignified and competent 
statesmen, and giants compared with the posturing Daily 
Mirror-inflated Jacks-in-office with whom his Majesty King 
George has now to deal. His Majesty can bring them to 
heel with a word, or at worst a stroke of the pen, if he 
chooses to do it. And if there is anything in the oaths 
that have been sworn, and if there is anything in the consti- 
tutional laws of the country and the attributes of sove- 
reignty, it is King George’s duty, not only to himself 
and to the people, but to the dynasty and to the world, 
that he should see to it that we have no more nonsense. 
We have had Edward the Peacemaker; let us have George 
the Wise. 


Go ogle 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue wisdom displayed by King George in expressing a wish 
that places of. public entertainment should reopen for the 
recreation of the people has already exercised a heartening 
effect upon the nation at large. Moreover, such an act of 
temperate consideration for the country’s normal health 
and pleasure is calculated to exert a beneficent influence 
over a wider sphere of public activity than is immediately 
concerned with the theatre. The wise concern of King 
George that the ordinary habits and affairs of the people 
shall not be arbitrarily disturbed will generally result in 
promoting a feeling of stability and calm throughout all 
the trading and commercial] classes. The suddenness of 
King Edward’s death, when a large section of the com- 
munity, recovering somewhat from the rude shock entailed 
by the publication of the first bulletin, had persuaded 
themselves that his Majesty’s naturally strong constitution 
would rally, as had been the casein former severe 
illnesses, undoubtedly produced in many active circles a 
feeling of panic. For the moment the outlook of the finan- 
cial year presented a particularly gloomy prospect. Men 
of considerable business standing and experience seriously 
suggested the possibility of vast bankruptcies for many 
hitherto prosperous traders and some large financial enter- 
prises. As an instance of the prevailing depression, we 
know of one London daily newspaper that received orders 
cancelling fifteen hundred pounds’ worth of advertisements 
by noon on Saturday, and the publication of company 
prospectuses practically ceased for the moment. Since 
then, however, the public mind has shown gratifying symp- 
toms of settlement, a result, we can honestly say, very 
largely due to the thoughtful discretion displaved by King 
George, and at the time of writing there seems every. pos- 
sibility that the financial year for the great majority of 
British traders will assume a normal course. The possi- 
bility of a really serious crisis which seemed imminent on 
the morning when the nation was so rudely shaken by the 
announcement of the Sovereign’s death has been happily 
averted. That period of the year which is usually de- 
seribed as “the London season” will undoubtedly be 
quieter in its celebrations and festivities than usual, but 
there is no reason to believe that the English people, after 
the action of King George, will suddenly button up their 
pockets, or that the customary markets of sale and inter- 
change will indefinitely close. We take this opportunity 
of expressing with pleasure a gratification that must be 
shared by all who have the moral strength and staple 
virtues of our national character at heart, over the fact 
that, to our knowledge, none of the financial bigwigs in 
this country have seized upon the crisis precipitated upon 
the nation bv the lamented death of King Edward as an 
asset that could be moulded to private and dubious pur- 
poses. That such people should have commonly refrained 
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from such an action is a matter for lasting satisfaction | 


fis Literary Post office. 


and should stimulate us to further hope for an England 


that has still the old honesty at heart, though it be the, 


victim of unscrupulous and irresponsible leaders and. 


influences. The character of a nation, like the character 
of a private person, is largely to be judged by its conduct 
under reverses and misfortune, and, broadly considered, 


the attitude of the English people in their present calamity | 


has been such that they have no reason to be ashamed of 
themselves. : 





The death of the King has produced the usual ' 


sheaf of verse, and we regret to be compelled to 
say that, on the whole, it has been very indiffer- 
ent verse. And, of course, there has been prose 
and prose by the bushel, most of it hurried, and 
nearly all of it lachrymose and altogether unneces- 
sary and undignified. Probably we may look to the week- 
lies for something more comforting ; but the weeklies which 
may be considered of consequence are not yet published. 


One of the few dailies which appears to us to have risen | 


decently and soberly to the occasion is the Daily Graphic. 
The slobberings of the average journalist on these occasions 
adds a bitterness to the public bereavement which is well- 
nigh intolerable. | When grief takes on the colours of 
journalism it is apt to fall, like all other sacred things 
which modern journalism touches, into a species of degra- 
dation. But while the Harmsworths and the Burnhams 
and the Lloyds breathe the breath of life we suppose we 


shall have to put up with these catch-penny insults to the 


intellect and heart of the- country. 


We did not expect to hear from the Royal Literary Fund . 


upon the matters to which we referred last week, and we 
have not been disappointed. We have received certain 
correspondence on the subject, however, and we print in 
another column a letter from an author who describes him- 
self as “A Victim.” Victim, of course, is rather a strong 
word. At the same time, while the Fund insists upon 
extracting from necessitous writers “supporting” letters 
in which squalid details have to be given and insist upon 
retaining those letters, even after grants have been refused, 
the unfortunate applicant may, in a certain sense, be 
said to have been victimised. The silence of the secretary 
and committee of the fund is capable of unpleasant con- 
struction. One would have thought that if our criticisms 





were groundless some responsible persons connected with ¢ 
the Royal Literary Fund would have been at the trouble | 


to set us right. 


On the other hand, if there are proper | 


grounds for what we have said, and we believe there are, © 


we should have been glad to hear that the committee is 
disposed to a little discussion with a view toreform. Per- 
haps our correspondent’s letter will draw them. We have 
other material, and shall deal with the question at greater 
length in future issues. 


The Literary Post appears to be under the impression 
that we have spoken contemptuously of Commander 


Peary, whose articles on “The Discovery of the North : 


Pole” form such a prominent and outstanding feature of 
our contemporary’s back pages. We have not yet spoken 


contemptuously of Commander Peary. Our remarks on | 


the subject bore reference to the incongruity of the 
appearance of large slabs of matter concerning the North 
Pole in & paper which is supposed to be devoted to litera- 
ture. 
or Peary, was not exactly a literary event. 


The discovery of the North Pole, whether by Cook , 
The Literary | 


Post says that Commander Peary has “set the seal on four — 


centuries of effort,” and that his contributions to the 
Iiterary Post “ were not written in the office.” We have 
read portions of Mr. Peary’s enthralling work, and while 
we are not disposed to deny that he went to the Pole, we 
are certainly of opinion that any ordinary journalist could 
compile from the existing authorities quite as entertaining 
an account of adventures in the Arctic, even in the 


Google 


Thanks to the enterprise of “Com- 
mander Peary and his agents, the North Pole is rapidly 
becoming a bore. 


A correspondent who says he is of opinion that we “like 
a set of verses with our tea” calls our attention to the 
following. “ poetical tribute to Charles Dickens” which 
appears in the April number of the Dickensian :— 


“Oh, honoured name immortal! 
Through ‘ages will it live, 
Man, as the world progresses, 
Homage due will give. 


“With grateful hearts we celebrate, 
With praise, and love, and mirth, 
The day that blessed humanity 
And gave to Dickens. birth.” 


The author of these startling lines is one Annie Hubbell 
Rees. The ivy green is a rare old plant; but the editor 
of the Dickensian should really be careful. 


Addressed “ To the Clerks of Tur Acapgmy,” there comes 
a missive beginning :— 
Drag Sir on Mapaw,— 
The W. H. Smith Institute Dining Club. 
We wish to call your attention to the above Dining 
Club. A very excellent dinner can be obtained 
at a moderate cost. For instance, one may obtain a 
cut from the joint, two vegetables, and bread, followed 
by hot pastry, for 7d. or 8d. It may be men- 
tioned that women and girls are served, if so desired, 
with smaller portions of meat and vegetables at one- 
half the usual prices. 
It may also be observed that our clerks have not dined with 
W. H. Smith for many moons past. Tae Acapemy may still 
he had at Smith’s bookstalls to order, though we will not 
sell to Smith’s. We thus save a good deal more in com- 
mission than will pay for daily cuts from the joint with 
two vegetables and bread, followed by hot pastry, at higher 
rates than 7d. or 8d. 


For the benefit of the world of letters we print the follow- 
ing extract from an article entitled “How to Write an 
Essay,” which we have recently received from a fair cor- 
respondent who assures us that the “MS. has received 
praise from an English lecturer (who had taken honours 
in English) ” : — z ; 

An essay should be like fruit-pie—solid material 
within, flavoured by palatable juicy matter, encased 
in a light covering artistically arranged. The fruit 
—in essay-writing—is thought. The perfect way to 
compose an essay is to think the subject over care- 
fully and deliberately, then read up as much as pos- 
sible; next have the whole clearly defined in the 
mind, and when this is done commit it to paper. . . 
Style might be likened to the juicy matter of +he 
fruit-pie, and also to its outer covering. . . 

Besides capacity for thinking, carefulness of expres- 
sion and as much freshness as possible, a writer 
needs that sincerity that will proclaim the truth that. 
is in him, whether it will receive the praise or 
blame of men; then in his fearless proclamation he 
will add a spiritual beauty to the world which is built, 
not on time, but eternity. 

We entirely agree, and honestly we prefer this lady, fruit- 
pie, juicy matter, eternity and all, to « wilderness of pie- 
hating suffragists. 





We must offer our congratulations to Mr. Max Beerbohm 
on his marriage to an accomplished lady from America. 
A week or two ago Mr. Beerbohm took an affecting fare- 
well of his readers in the Saturday Review, and after 
twelve years of strenuous labour in the enlightened service 
of Mr. Hodge, went away to get married. Mr. Beerbohm 
assured us that we might be consoled for the loss of hint 
when we discovered the name of his successor. Appa- 
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‘ently his suceessor is'to.be Lord Dunsany. We--have 
read a8 agraph or 0 of hie lordship’s article on 
“The Blue Bird,” and we can heartily recommend him at 
once to follow in Max’s footsteps. Mr. Hodge will have to 
try round with some assiduity before he ‘secures for his 
dramatic columns sucha nice, quiet, respectable, and 
urbanely critical little gentleman as Mr. Max Beerbohm. 
———_—— 


THE DANCER — 


She with her own sad mystery of grace 
_Bteals through our senses like a wailing air : 
. Steals through the moonlight, she is strangely fair 
_And.magical-with beauty ; none shall trace 
_ Her lips of braided flame or her sweet face 

Of frozen wind, and none arise to share 

The dark and sweet disaster of her hair; 
. There is‘but one such star in al] the space! 





.- Our hearts are as a garden for her feet, ° 

“And flickering hands to bruise the blossomy spray, 

. Treasure of light and tears and silver bloom ; 

~ And when she. passes, pain and pity meet 

. Where all the white flowers faded into gray, 
And all the blue flowers melted into gloom. 





R. C. 





ROSA NOCTURNA 


Last night I dream’d that you had come to me 

'.. And stood beside my hed, irresolute : 

- And for a while the viol and the flute 

. Shook the sad air with memoried melody. 

’ I dream’d you came and with awakening eyes 
Lookt love into my eyes that lookt regret ; 
And on your’breast the fading mignonette 

Was full of odour and of memories. 

I dream’d you came ‘and with familiar words 
Aroused in me the sorrow for things gone: 
Under the walls of golden Babylon 

Together we’ have watcht the grazing herds. 

Can there be peace here in Jerusalem? 

The vision faded and the music died, 
And all that I have ever done or tried 

Took wings and vanished away with them. 

I stretch mine arms and grasp the gathering gloom ; 

‘” There was no hope in anything you spoke ; 
And yet (Love pity me!) when I awoke 

There was a scent of roses in the room. 

R. Extis Ropegrs. 


“THE ACADEMY” AND POETRY 


Evm. passions, wicked rages, Nash should leave for beasts 
in cages. We have quoted this saw before, and it is with 
extreme regret that we must now quote it at Mr. Eveleigh 
Nash, proprietor and apparently editor of the Literary Post. 
The history of our dealings with Mr. Nash’s bantling is 
8 history of brief, bright brotherliness. We smiled when 
the new baby appeared—one has a habit of smiling on 
these occasions; and then again we frowned. because we 
perceived at a glance that this crinkly little stranger, how- 
ever well fathered, was quite improperly mothered, and, 
consenuently, not quite blue enough about the eye and 
not quite pinky enough about the toes to secure our entire 
approval. In plain words, the honest Muses did not pre- 
side at thé birth of the Literary Post. On the other hand, 
for pap-boat men we were offered Major Martin Hume and 
Mr. Peary of the North Pole. It is obvious that what 
we said about the Literary Post at the moment was 
well intentioned—criticism always is well intentioned. 
Mr. Nash might have taken the hint. Possibly he did. 
An humble and a contrite heart will go a long way even 
on a literary paper. But No. 7 of the Literary Post 
appeared, and, Mr. Nash had made no sign and given no 
token; and amendment seemed far from him. In No. 7 
he caused or permitted one Macfie to be held up to the 
periny coteries for “a poet of the future.” We complained 
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somewhat bitterly of this outrage, and Mr. Nash fell into 
a violent rage. .Once more we reasoped with him, His 
rage increased, and in his present penny number he falls 
‘te;assuring us that we are “ mean souls,” that we haye “no 
sense of humour,” and that we.are “ apprentice ” journalists. 
Well, -well, well! Our-souls fortunately are not in, Mr. 
Nash’s keeping; our sense of humour preserves us. from 
the worship of Macfie and Nash; and we were esteemed 
poets: and journalists who knew their business when Mr. 
Nash was in. the bookselling trade and the anonymous 
section of his contributors weregetting whippings at 
board schools. _We hope that Mr. Nash’s gense of humour 
will permit. him to. recognise the true inwardness of these 
facts ;. let. him, button his collar and take a drink of water 
and sit up and be good. oe a Pitas ot 

And now to the point. The whole battery of the 
Literary Post's ninth number is. brought to bear 
upon THe Acapemy’s dispositions towards poetry. In 
addition to the paragraph about our souls there is a leader 
in which we are asserted cheaply to have gibed about 
poetry, and on the. leader page there is a letter in which 
we are told that while we “are often excellent critics of 
verse” we “are not infallible, especially on the technical 
side of poetry.” Here again we aré face to face with the 
small retort of small and muddled minds. Tae AcaprMy 
happens to be a journal which is written for the perusal 
of persons who .are presumed to have some’ ‘acquaintance 
with the first principles of poetry and criticism; hence 
it comes to pass that we do not, as a rule, occupy our 
space with explanations or discussions as ‘to the nature 
of either poetry or criticism. But for the benefit of the 
Literary Post we shall. indulge in two statements which 
are truisms to the informed, and will probably come in 
the light of dazzling and inspiring news to the Literary 
Post. And, first, poetry is a serious art; not only 80, it 
is also the highest of the higher affairs of the intellect. 
Secondly, criticism is a serious, responsible, and honour- 
able business, and of vital importance to poetry and those 
affairs of the intellect which are based on poetry. If 
Mr. Nash will take these simple facts to his bosom his 
path may be made pleasanter and less ignominious. For 
clearly when he asserts, or permits his employees or 
correspondents to assert, that Tus Acapsmy has gibed, 
cheaply or otherwise, at poetry he says what is not true, 
and when he suggests or permits it to be suggested that 
the criticisms in this paper are dictated by “meanness 
of soul,” spite, and so forth, he says equally something 
which is false. It is the common dull habit of belief 
that all verse is a subject for sneers and gibes, and that 
all criticism is the outcome of “friendliness” on the one 
hand or spite on the other. We are free to admit that since 
the literary journals and the literary columns of the daily 
journals have been degraded into so many puffing-grounds 
for publishers the common yiew is to be excused. But 
the fact, nevertheless, remains that there are journals in 
the world which have honest purposes in view, and are 
not to be influenced by other considerations than the best 
interests of literature. The Jiterary Post has already 
informed us in its own cold type that the journal which 
professes to be honest in ite dealings as between the pub- 
lishers and the public invites “criticism.” And if this 
means anything at all, it means that in the opinion of 
the Literary Post it is foolish or ridiculous for a literary 
journal to be honest and sincere in its pronouncements. 
And here again we come upon a further clouded issue. 
We do not suppose for a moment that the Literary Post is 
wantonly and flagrantly venal or wantonly and flagrantly 
dishonest: The argument of the average editor with regard 
to reviews would appear to run more or less as follows: 
“The business of criticism is to praise. All books should 
be praised or left alone, or, at worst, dismissed with non- 
committal words. Adverse criticism amounts to ‘attack,’ . 
abuse, or, to use the Literary Post's own word, “hooli- 
ganism.’ It pleases nobody, least of all the publishers, and 
it should be eschewed.” Jt.is held that there can be 
nothing dishonest in such an attitude. And our common 
editor would be right if bis premises were right. His 
main premise, however—namely, that’ the critic should 
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praise where he can honestly praise, aud blame only with 
cofourless, meaningless, and’ dubious phrases—is abso- 
lutely and hopelessly wrong. It is just as much the busi- 
ness of criticism to castigate, and to castigate soundly and 
with a will, that which is evil as it is the business of criti- 
cism to praise and proclaim, and keep on praising and pro- 
claiming, what is good. And, in any case, it is distinctly 
not the business of criticism to praise what is bad and 
magnify what is middling. When the literary Post pro- 
claimed Macfie for “a poet of the future” it was praising 
with gross and scandalous hyperbole something which on 
the whole can at best be considered only middling. When 
we reproved the Literary Post for this piece of folly and 
critical dishonesty we did our plain duty, and we are not 
likely to repent it. Meanwhile the Literary Post has not 
a word to say for itself on this precise subject. It will 
nat reiterate its assertion that Macfie is a fine poet 
and “a poet of the future.” It will not say that 
in writing as she did of Macfie, Lady Margaret 
Sackville proved herself to be a competent, discerning, 
or able critic. It will not assert that we were wrong 
about Macfie, and it is most careful not to produce—as 
we have invited it to produce—poems by Macfie which are 
good enough to justify Lady Margaret Sackville’s words 
and to confute our own criticism. The Literary Post pre- 
fers the gentle method of the uncritical, which is to assure 
your critic that he is a cheap giber, and that he has a 
mean soul and no sense of humour. The proper line for 
the Literary Post to have taken in this matter would have 
been the line of repentance and reform. Instead of which 
it proceeds to endeavour to prove to us that we are our- 
selves full of sin and guile, and that we “are not infallible, 
especially on the technical side.” We are told that on 
certain date we printed “a poem of fourteen lines which 
might, perhaps, be mistaken for a sonnet,” and that we 
described it as a sonnet on a placard. Here is the poem: 


BEFORE DAY. 


Come in this hour to set my spirit free 

When earth is no more mine though night goes out, 
And stretching forth these arms I cannot be 
Lord of winged sunrise and dim Arcady ; 

When fieldward boys fsr off with clack and shout 
From orchards scare the birds in sudden rout, 
Come ere my heart grows old, and full of doubt, 
In the still summer dawns I wait for thee. 
When the first lark goes up to look for day 

And morning glimmers out of dreams, come then, 
A shadow amid shadows ; over gray 

Wide misty wealds to bring me on my way: 

For I am lone, a dweller among men, 

Hunger’d for what my heart shall never say. 


The heinousness of our offence in the matter of this 
Sommer will be obvious to every right-minded penny 
person. The author, Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, has written 
many sonnets, and he knows quite as much about the 
sonnet form as the Literary Post is likely to tell him. We 
do not ourselves approve of departures from the set form 
of the octave of the Italian sonnet. But we are not dis- 
posed to ban the work of a poet of Mr. Sassoon’s parts 
because for once in a way he has chosen to vary the form 
of an octave. We were perfectly justified in describing 
the fourteen lines we have reproduced as a sonnet. 
Technically considered, it may not be a flawless sonnet, 
but it is a sonnet nevertheless, and a fine sonnet. What 
is more, we should like to wager that it will appeal for 
what it is worth to readers of sonnets and readers of 
English when the Literary Post is dead and forgotten. 
Our next frightful crime, according te the Literary Post, 
is that “some while ago in reviewing a volume of 
translations from Baudelaire.” we “took exception to the 
following line on the score of scansion :— 


‘By pleasure, cruel tormentor, goaded on.’” 


“Tt is suggested,” continues the Literary, Poet, “ that the 
writer must regard cruel as a monosyllable. If this is the 
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Acapgmy’s notion of scansion, itis not difficult to imagine 
how horrified it would be at Milton’s 
‘With dart and javelin, stones; and sulphurous fire.’ 
Or Tennyson’s : 
‘Ruining along the illimitable inane.’ 
Or Lord Alfred Douglas's 


‘Now have I known the uttermost rose. of love.’ ” 
And the Literary Post winds up with the following piece of 
advice :— 

The Academy’s critics would do well to enlarge theit 

ideas of scansion by reading sttentively Mr. T. 8. 

Omond’s valuable “Study of Metre,” especially 

- Chapter V. They might then be less inclined to 
measure verse by their fingers. 


We will assume, out of pure deference to the Literary 
Post, that the published poetical writings of Lord Alfred 
Douglas and the published verse of the present writer are 
ef so mean an order that it is right and proper to speak 
of us as persons who “ measure verse by their fingers.” We 
will assume that we never heard of Milton, and that we 
know nothing of Mr. Bridges, and that Mr. T. 8. Omond 
does not happen to be a contributor of ours. The Literary 
Post quite properly holds up Mr. Omond as an authority. 
We shall not communicate with him in respect to this 
matter, but if the Literary Post will obtain from Mr. 
Omond, who is a metrician of high distinction and a man of 
honour, a few lines in which Mr. Omond will say that in 
his opinion our criticism with respect to the line trans- 
Jated from Baudelaire is not a reasonsble criticism, and 
that the line translated from Baudelaire should be con- 
sidered technically on all fours with the lines from Milton 
and Lord Alfred Douglas, we will confess ourselves wrong 
and fallible. Here is @ chance for Mr. Nash to provide 
dust for us to bite. There can be no doubt in the world 
that in the line translated from Baudelaire either the word 
“cruel ” is likely to be scanned as one syllable or the word 
“tormentor” is likely to be pronounced in an unusual way. 
The word “ cruel” is peculiarly susceptible of being treated 
as a monosyllable by careless versifiers. Milton would never 
have used “cruel tormentor” in this way; neither would 
Tennyson; neither would Lord Alfred Douglas. A poet’s 
sense of humour prevents him from using any word in a 
manner which suggests that he is troubled with a cockney 
accent. One more point for the Literary Post and we have 
finished. Our squalling contemporary assures us that we 
are never weary of proclaiming our own merits as judges of 
poetry; and also that its anonymous articles about poetry 
are written by writers whose names would be well known 
to the Acapemy. There is no reason in the world why we 
should deny that we have merits as judges of poetry, though 
we are not aware that we have been in the habit of pro- 
claiming it. In any case, we are judges of poetry, and for 
the past two or three years we have succeeded in providing 
for our readers a great deal more poetry than the 
Atheneum, the Spectator, and the Outlook put together, 
and the average excellence of it is not denied even by the 
carpers. As for the names of the Literary Post’s anonymous 
contributors being familiar to the Acapsuy, we know them 
by the work which appears without them, and s0 
far as we have been able to gather, there is not 
a name among them which stands either for poetry or 
criticiam outside the columns of the Literary Post. We 
have not produced this article in the way of unkindness 
to the Literary Post. Indeed, considered even from the 
most commercial point of view, we do the Literary Post 
an exceedingly good turn when we reason with it on high 
subjects at all. We do not demand that the Literary Post 
should debase itself at our feet, but we do demand that if 
it is going to put up the title “Literary” and discuss 
poetry in large type, it should display some ‘little know- 
ledge of literary matters and refrain from puffing and 
belauding and bepraising the palpably indifferent. “ Such 
love we bear unto this holy skill.” 

f i ; ; T. W. H. Crospann. 
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-- EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
AUTHOR 


As a rule, a distinct line of separation is drawn between 
a celebrated author’s supposedly serious “ works” and his 
private journals.and letters. It is agsumed that only what 
has been written for publication can be “literature,” and 
it is very frequently objected that lettera and other private 
tecords and confessions should -not be published under 
any circumstances. Where there is any prudent or per- 
sonal reason for withholding such materials, or direct 
prohibition ‘by the author of their publication, these 
doubts are not unreasonable; but the more general dis- 
tinction between letters and journals and what is accepted 
as literature arises more commonly from a misunder- 
standing of the.quality which makes literature. It is not 
that which’ man of genius addresses consciously to thé 
public which constitutes in-its truest sense literature, 
but much more truly that which he or any man. writes 
dowm for himself: . Perhaps in all writing which deserves 
the name of literature it will be found’ that the author 
wrote not to publish himself to his acquaintance, but to 
withdraw and conceal himself from them. His best 
writing was his privacy, his library, not his pulpit. Even 
ontaigne and Rousseau, when the matter is well under- 
stood, also come within this rule. The writer of genius 
does not write for the reader’s pleasure, but for his own. 
There is, in fact, a paradox in the psychology of the 
relation between reader and writer. The reader in effect 
only reads over the writer’s shoulder. Perhaps no book 
6f human interest was ever read as it should be read, unless 
-the reader had an uneasy sense of doing ‘something for- 
bidden, or of looking into the pages of some other person’s 
private journals; an uneasiness which is not dissipated 
by the knowledge that the author by publication has given 
him permission to read them. This priyilege does not, 
he feels, give him’ perfect right. If books were to be 
had only-in their authors' MSS. this would be’ more 
easily understood. The reader is apt to forget in the 
printed type that a book is essentially but a written 
document, and does not think of the MS., of which it 
is only a mechanical copy. In type a book loses some- 
thing of its essential character, and there is in literature 
as in painting, with a slight difference, only one original 
work. It may ‘even be questioned whimsically whether 
any writer should take the pubdlic into his confidence, and 
whether the pleasure of reading is not in some degree 
illegitimate and parasitical. If the emotion excited by a 
masterpiece of literature may be put into words, would 
not these be, “Oh, that I had written this book!” The 
reader experiences a sense of frustration because he has 
not himself written the admirable thoughts he encounters. 
They seem to him as much, or more, his own, as Emer- 
son said, than the author’s. And the reason for such an 
illusion is this: The author wrote not for the reader, but 
from necessity, or for himself. And the author who exists 
in every reader is simultaneously awakened and unsatis- 
fied. He feels as might the poor parents of a child when 
their infant, having been reared by well-to-do distant 
relatives, at last returns to them half a stranger to their 
home and hearth. There: is verily an author in every 
reader. -“ Add a little of that quality by which a youth 
reads,” says Emerson, “and he will seize his: pen and 
write.” And Benedetto Croee, in -his “Philosophy of 
Esthetics;” ‘contends ‘that every man is in essentials an 
attist. © who ae * cae : 
Very curious, therefore, is -this relation of reader and 
writer when it is examined closely. It is in one respect 
not unlike that of two players-in-& game of chess, and 
each party plays not for his opponent but- for himself. 
Phey are at once independent and-interdependent. -The 
best book is not that ‘which,- in ‘Elia’s: words, “thinks 
for us,” but that which liberates and stimutates the reader’s 
own’ thought.”. And this brings us back to the original 
proposition that the writer of genius writes essentially 
only for his own satisfaction. His need is that of ex- 
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pression, and he will and must write even if he is not 
read: But, nevertheless, he knows curiously that one day 
he will be, he must be, read because he writes from ‘such 
a neeessity. He feels, if the text may be borrowed for 
the present purpose, that what he writes in his secret 
chamber will one day be shouted from the housetop. But 
that does not’ matter; and, paradoxically, his desire 
to be read is only to complete his self-expression—and 
expression implies relation. Without the reader ‘he can 
express nothing—like the chess-player without an 
opponent. Hence, as Southey said, probably no man 
ever had a gift without an eager impulse also to com- 
municate it. And this is the paradox of the author’s 


, Situation. i 


From this line of reasoning it will follow that all 
literature, being a private record of experience more or 
less in cipher, is necessarily in some degree obscure, how- 
ever certain we may feel that we understand it. A 
work of art is understood only by a kind of coincidence 
of experience or accident. Essentially it was executed 
only for the artist’s own satisfaction, ynconscious of the 
effect. objectively as witnessed by critics and other ob- 
servers. Otherwise it is hard to see or surmise what object 
there can be in any kind of art work, whether in music, 
painting, or writing. It is perhaps a wonder under such 
circumstances, not that poetry, for example, is so little 
read, but that it has so many readers, and that so many 
intelligent men and women can see the reason of what a 
poet has written for his own purposes, from his own 
necessity. It is only when his experiences, perceptions, 
and emotions are in varying degrees common to many 
that a poet is ever widely read. His verse is understood, 
not by itself, but because it describes or suggests. by 
signs what others, too, have experienced more or less 
vividly, and are thus able to understand. 

The proposition of this paper simplified is finally that 
every book which has the quality of life is really a more 
or less indirect journal,-and that all writing, whether 
it be in journals or letters, may be literature if the 
writer have the quality which makes literature. In “The 
Autobiography,” a book just recently published, Mrs. 
Anna Robeson Burr makes a study of two hundred and 
sixty more or less famous autobiographies which belong 
to the same class of literature as journals or corre 
spondence. And some of the most famous of them were 
written in this form. It is really astonishing how many 
people have attained admission to the House of Fame 
by what has been called the back door of a ‘diary. It 
was a belief of Coleridge, echoed by Hazlitt, that every 
man could write at least one book. But one might go 
further and say that every man not only could (if he 
knew exactly what was required) but ought to learn to 
write himself down as he learns to read; that he ought 
to write not a book, but his book. What are, in fact, all 
the best books but records self-kept of individual minds? 
In Montaigne’s Essays we have his book, in Emerson’s 
Essays his book, in Elia’s Essays his book, in 
Rousseau’s Confessions his book, in Amiel’s Journal 
his book, and even though a man writes a score of works 
they are all intrinsically of one quality or facets of-a 
single-mind, and, in effect, he writes but one Ais -book. 

And, likewise, every book which is a book is somebody’s 
book, whether it be philosophy, poetry, autobiography, 
or fiction. And every man, perhaps, ought to keep-upon 
his library shelves his own -book, for it is this: alone 
which gives other books any vital meaning. Writing 
or “expression” ought to be taught and cultivated, like 


‘reading or drawing. A boy should be taught to-read and 


write together.- Writing teaches thinking. Amiel- con- 
fesses that -he wrote to think, as well as thought in order 
to write, and, as a general rule, more ought to be written 
and less published and read. It is not, an insignificant 
fact that so many famous men of letters have, like Emer- 
son—whose “ Journals” as a:-young man -have been issued 


during -the past few ‘weeks—learned thé art of writing 


The past year has been marked by 
of notable men, 


in such a manner. 
the appearance of several journals 
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including those of Thoreau, as well as a fair number 
of-voJumes of the letters of poets: and other eminent 
writers. And even apart from the genius of their authors, 
(although there is no reason why this should be forgotten,) 
these disjécta membra of distinguished minds have value 


in’a true sense as literature and often supplement sur-: 


reptitiously, much as ar actual portrait does, according 
to Carlyle, ‘our knowledge of these writers. Thoreau him- 
self says in one of his “ Journals,” “I do not know but 
thoughts ‘written down thus ini a journal might be printed 


in the same form with greater advantage than if the related 
ones were all brought together into separate essays. They. 


aré now allied to life and are seen by the reader ‘not to 
be, far-fetched. It is more simple, less artful. Mere 
facts and names communicate more than we suspect. 


. «. Perhaps I can never find eo good a setting for my - 


thoughts as I shall thus have taken them out of.”. And 
the same defence might be offered for publication of the 
private records and correspondence of all original minds 
where there is no prohibition, that they are “ more simple, 
less artful.” We have a much greater assurance that 
these thoughts and confessions are bona fide. We see 
them, in fact, objectively, and, therefore, more truly. - 
The curiosity to read such writing:is not a-mere idle and 
impertinent impulse, but is rooted in the deeper-instincts 
of human nature. - It is this quality of artlessness, naiveté, 
and unconsciousness which places the diaries of Pepys 
upon a literary plane, and which makes almost any 
journal interesting. Here in a letter or diary entry may 
‘be found perhaps that very confirmation, intangible and 
curious, which the reader had always desired without 
quite knowing what he missed; some personal weakness, 
trait, or confession, which makes him more human, and 
gives a clue to the whole character. It is precisely this 
playful, familiar freedom which makes the essays of 
Elia and’ Montaigne, to name two instances only, so 
popular and permanent. The essays are interesting, just 
inasmuch as the reader is treated like a confidential 
friend or correspondent, or perhaps another self. It is 
the same quality which, both expressed and concealed 
by art, makes for all permanence in literature. For in 
jetter-writing to a friend a man writes more than at any 
other time to please himself. It is only as a means of 
communication between a man and himself that a book 
has any right to exist. It is as an aid to expression, and 
as expression itself that it has any significance; and, 
just as all literature is only expression, it is also true that 
all true expression is literature. Letters and journals, 
therefore, should rank as a department of literature quite 
as definitely as essays, fiction, or poetry. There are cer- 
tain things which can ‘be said by these means which can- 
not be said quite so well in any other way: ephemere 
of thought, wit, and fancy, which would never have 
occurred in the composition of a set essay intended for 
a review. In short, here, the fancy, the affections, all the 
faculties, have freer play. Many a writer catches happily 
in a letter to a friend something which has always escaped 
him in his hours of application. Emerson has himself 
remarked this phenomenon. “The scholar sits down to 
write, and all his vears of meditation do not furnish him 
with one good thought or happy expression; but it is 
necessary t» write a letter to a friend, and forthwith troops 
of gentle thoughts invest themselves on every hand with 
chosen words.” state: F. H. M. 





WANTED: A’ LYRIST. 


Does not Nature owe’ us a debt that is long over-due? 
Those persons who are interested in the well-being of 
lyrics, which are at'once songs and poétry, must answer : 
Yes. In matters literary there appears to be some promise 
of a revival in poetry ; at least, there are efforts that way. 


But it remains to be seen whether or‘not this is a plant: 


that ‘can .be forced: artificially, or whether it must spring’ 
from the open soil and other conditions of natural circum- 
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stances. Ifthe former should prove to. be the truth, then ” 
it may tend to the settling of this unpaid debt—that lyrist 
of the heart rather than of the mind, for whom we now | 
stand waiting, cheerless in a night of sorrowful dearth,” 
may take.his courage in his hands, ignore, the bigots of this 
iron time, and‘come. forth to.writé his indiyidual page in. © 
our literary history. To us, poor beings with a mere.hand’s 
breadth of sight, and not always even that much, Nature 
seems to be a most fickle jade, ever flitting from one irre- 
levant piece of work to another that is equally as far from 
what she ought to be doing. On one age she pours down, 
a sort of meteor-shower of geniuses, illuminating and ‘glit- 
tering through the universe of thought—intellectual 
diamonds of .the greatest brilliance and of. every shade of 
light, from the somewhat morbid and slumbrous yellow to’ 
the clear-cut flashing fire of the steely blue, Then comes 
the season of her, and our, discontent. To change the 
metaphor, she has done her broad-cast sowing in so liberal 
a manner that before half the ground is covered her stock 
of seed is gone; and she—who may not go back—must go 
on, empty-handed, to the next wayside store of seed. By 
the absence of stars—those diamonds—we become accus- 
tomed to travelling in the dark. by the lack of flowers on 
the way we grow to be heedless of beauties for which we 
have no real native liking. So to the too much, considered 
“man in the strect,” poetry has about the same, relation 
as Venus has to Giles and his well-trimmed barn Jantern on 
a dirty night. To the journalist of everyday make (in a 
day when mere dry training has so often to fill the place 
of natural aptitude), it is the irritating answer of Hamlet 
to Polonius, when the old counsellor asks: “What do 
you read, my lord ?”—merely the river-bank primrose, 
which, to him, can never be more than a wayside flower 
usurping the place of a herb that would make him a 
drink or an ointment. But to literature it is what that 
yellow flower is'to its stalk; what the herb would be. to 
its earth, if he left it alone; what the planet is, to us, 
amongst its sister-stars, : ‘ 
Poetry, whether of the deeply philosophic, the spacious. 
epic, the grandly odic, or the beautiful metaphor-lyrical, 
is no more for the “man in the street” or the average. 
journalist (because it is for the former that the latter 
caters, they being two of a kind) than fine lace and delicate 
tints are for the coster-girl and her charing mother, or 
plover pasties and meringues are for the navvy. Such 
persons are but parts of the cosmic, whole, the rocky or 
sandy strata on which lies the loam of produce in this.. 
As such they do their proper share in the general order 
of things. But they neither fill our libraries nor our 
galleries; they may take a peep now and then, because it. 
is the fashion so to do—no more. Why, then, should the 
books, the pictures, the statuary, which we have to hand 
down to those who come after us, be made for them? 
Should we go short of the delicacies of the feast because 
scullions and stablemen need a coarser fare? .Is commer- 
cialism always to throw its black, sinister bar across our 
intellectual escutcheon?—thus making mockery of the 
dead, to those who will look back and say: “They wasted 
our birthright for the pampering of their bodies, and left 
us barren moorlands for our heritage.” Is it not time that 
we really did turn again seriously to that which has ever 
been the ground-spring of literatures, was the origin of 
history and the bearer of tradition? Some persons will 
reply that poets, great and small, are not made. But it 
is true only in that a poet is not made in the germ—if one 
may put it so. Nor does Nature give us a.cut diamond. 
The gem, whéther from the mind or the earth, must pass 
through the stages of cutting and polishing, or it remains 
comparatively worthless. . And. would, there be workshops 
for the finishing of these scintillating pieces. of carbon. if 
theré was no market for them? . That question applies 
equally to lyrics of high order. .In. the earth to-day there 
are many jewels lying useless for Jack, of. discovery and 
finish: In the mountain-side caverns of ,Mind lie other . 


‘gemns, which need only to be brought forth and polished. 


In ‘the azuré firmament of high feeling hide beautiful 
planets that will never shine beyond the envelopes of 
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their ‘own seclusion unless they are encouraged out and 
given opportunities to make the best of their lights, 
because the times are utterly out of joint for them. The 
rampant commercialism of to-day has set publishers 
against new poetry; and those amongst them—possibly s 
small percentage—who know what pootry is, think too 
much of that “man in the street” and their own monetary 
returns. Poetry, unless it be a more purple expression 
of the “ fleshly school,” does not give an aldermanic bulk 
to a lean-cheeked banking account. Hence it must go by 
the board, in the interests of that trinity of degeneration 
—Opulence, Selfishness, and Ignorance. Instead of the 
old-time critic-publisher, who had an interest in the well- 
being of literature, we have the trader seeking wealth and 
highly navidg mediocre bagmen in brains to help him. 
It is only a few of them who have literary advisers to 
whose opinions they pay any regard. The others are 
merely “business” men, who make their own selections 
and have only “business” ideas to guide them. These 
are the men who have done, are doing, euch deep-seated 
harm to literature. They are the sole cause of this 
teeming mass of mediocrity in book form;. one incon- 
testible proof of this is the extent to which cheap better 
books and old masterpieces are selling. 

Wherever prose-writing has grown to be great, poetry 
has been greater—the fine network architecture Fi such 
cathedrals as that of Antwerp must ever top the body of 
the structure. Take it away, and the edifice of words will 
at once become a barrack-building devoid of all orna- 
ment. In the times gone by there were odd ones, from 
Sidney onwards, who Tela that poetry did not depend on 
the absolutely correct measurement of verbal feet; to-day 
we are generally of that opinion. We see that poetry lies 
in the idea, not in the beaten-out line. These are plain 
facts; hence verse is not thought of in this article. With- 
out an individual note verse is in a worse condition than 
mediocre prose; it must contain something new, or it 
merely irritates, whilst the other may amuse. In addition 
to the purely commercial publisher, the general bigots 
of this iron time, and the frightful “economics” that 
screech for attention in such a day of transition as this 
is, the yoke of the damned has been helped on to the 
neck of poetry by the makers of “ verses ”—persons who, 
as the average girl has learnt at school how “to do a 
little painting,” have acquired the “knack” of writing the 
obvious in fairly correct grammar and rhythm, and from 
one to two degrees above platitude. Perhaps we should 
say, for the sake of clearness, that the outer confines of 
poetry lie ten degrees beyond those of such verse. These 
buyers—in the sense that they have paid for the marketing 
of their own small wares—of watery notices in newspapers, 
itchers for the talk of a passing hour in their own circles, 
have barely a nodding acquaintance with any one of 
Mnemosyne’s daughters. In the sea of thought, philo- 
sophy is a depth they cannot sound. Between them and 
the scintillating realm of imagery there towers a blank 
wall that is insurmountable, except to the eaglemind. To 
them, allegory is an unknown or an inaccessible province. 
Romancers they are not. Lyrical sweetness, blended with 
so much unaffected humanity that it does not cloy, is 
beyond them ; and they inadvertently remind one that they 
would be most parochially ashamed of any individuality 
of mere tone. While posing as lyrists, they are not even 
acolytes of the temple. Yet in lyrical poetry, more than 
in any other form of art, it is only the distinctively indi- 
vidual that can outlive its period of review. It is the 
personal cry, in a note that is somewhat, if not entirely, 
new, for which we ask; this alone is the badge and title- 
deed of the true poetic lyrist; it is to this that every 
cultured nation owes its thanks for the verbal melody 
which keeps its vitality from generation to generation. 
Take the distinctive personality—the mind-attitude and the 
ego—from Heine, Béranger, Burns, Moore, and the most 
prominent of our Elizabethan lyrists, and what ia there 
left? In each case some aptly incidental observations on 
life generally, a little inevitable first-hand philosophy, 
correct metre, passion or tenderness, and that old answer 
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of the moody Dane’s—“ Words, words, words.” Here one: 
comes to the query: Are the times ripe for another true 
lyrist? On one count, that of dearth, they surely ‘re. 
Will debtor Nature take this opportunity, then, this, hour 
of promised revival, to give us one? Not the writer of 
mere. “ songs” concerning vague “ thou’s” and “I's,” and 
having no distinguishing trait beyond that of common 
feeling; but one whose work will stand the test of the 
critical crucible, whether as poetry or as songs—whose 
poems “gushed from the heart” and well-nigh sing of 
themselves; whose language is simple, yet contains an 
imagery that is bold and apt, and who stamps all his work 
with a new and individual temperament. Such is the 
singer for whom we look; one to give us that rarity, 
polished lines on a basis of high feeling and poetry, and 
having on their face the winning charm of spontaneity. 
Such a one Nature owes us, has owed us long, must surely 
pay us soon; and maybe this new movement will put the 
house in order for his coming. J. E. P. 





THE CHAP-BOOKS AND BROAD- 
SIDES IN THE LIBRARY OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For over thirty years there has reposed on the shelves 
of the library of Harvard University—one of the finest 
and one of the most inadequately housed working libraries 
in the world—a collection of fifty-five volumes containing 
over one thousand examples of the chap-book literature 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. This collec- 
tion was long supposed to have been made by the elder 
Bosweil, but close examination revealed the fact that it 
contained chap-books of a later date than that of his death, 
and it is more than probable that it was formed by his 
sons James and Sir Alexander Boswell. It was not until 
& quarter of a century later that the actual collection 
made by Jamee Boswell the elder was acquired by the 
library and placed by its side. It is in three volumes, 
and contains 83 chap-books, printed in London and Bel- 
fast. On the fly-leaf is this note in Boswell’s own hand- 
writing : — 
“James Boswell, Inner Temple, 1763. 

“Having when a boy been much entertained with Jack- 
the-Giant-Killer and such little story-books, I have always 
retained a kind’ of affection for them, as they recall my 
early days. I went to the printing-office in Bow Church- 
yard and bought this collection, and had it bound up with 
the Title of Curious Productions. I shall certainly, some 
time or other, write a little story-book in the stile of these. 
It will not be a very easy task for me; it will require 
much nature and simplicity, and a great acquaintance 
with the humours and the traditions of the English com- 
mon people. I shall be happy to succeed, for He who 
pleases the children will be remembered with pleasure by 
the men.” ; 

The collection of chap-books and broadsides, of which 
these 58 volumes may be considered the nucleus, owes its 
existence to the interest in popular literature of the late 
Professor Francis James Child, who found in these pub- 
lications much of the material which he incorporated in his 
“ English and Scottish Popular Ballads.” There are in all 
115 volumes. of collections of chap-books and broadsides, 
many of which have also interesting personal associations. 
The oldest was given to the library in 1768 by Thomas 
Hollis, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn. Joseph Ritson’s two col- 
lections are here, as is also one by James Maidment ; others 
belonged to Bishop Percy, W. J. Thoms, Professor Henry 
W. Towey, Charles Kilpatrick Sharpe, and others come 
from the Heber Library and the Gibson-Craig collection, 
the William A. Whitmore and. the William R. Alger 
libraries. Besides these original collections, the Harvard 
Library possesses copies of all the important reprints of 
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chap-books, such as those of Ashton, Cheap, Cranhall, 
Cunningham, Graham, Federer, etc., as well as a number 
“of éxamples of Swedish, Danish, Dutch, German, Italian, 
and Spanish chap-books. Though not so rich in examples 
of the earlier English chap-books printed in black-letter 
_ as the British Museum, the Harvard collection of originals 
“and reprints may be looked upon as more thoroughly re- 
presentative of that curious and interesting phase of book- 
’ making and of book-selling which has long’ since vanished 
than any other. Indeed, its more than. 2,500 original 
_ seventeenth and eighteenth century chap-books, and nearly 
as many Tater reprints, may bé said to cover the field as 
nearly as we can hope to find it covered. Moreover, the 
“condition of a Iarge percentage of the originals is perfect, 
and numbers are as fresh as when they came from the 
hands of the printer., For all these years, however, this 
‘ rich’and unique ¢ollection has been practically useless for 
the want of a catalogue. “Their great number,” says Mr. 
W. C. Lané, the librarian, “has prevented their being 
takén up’ in the ordinary course of work; moreover, a 
record on cards is unsatisfactory for fugitive pamphlets of 
this kind, generally anonymous and frequently issued 
under varying, but closely -similar titles. For such pub- 
lications the printed page offers a better means of descrip- 
tion.” . 

In 1899; when the present ‘writer was preparing the 
materials for an article on “The History of Children’s 
Books in New England” for the Vew England Magazine, 
he searched through the whole collection, and in 
his paper forcibly called attention to the need-of a cata- 
logue. This led to his being invited to prepare one, and 
so far as the chap-books are concerned, the catalogue before 
us, which has just appeared, is mainly the result of his 
labours. Mr: Tillinghast, the assistant librarian, is chiefly 
responsible for the classification of titles, for the catalogu- 
ing of the broadsides and of many of the more recently 
acquired chap-books, and for a careful revision and inspec- 
tion of the whole manuscript as well as for reading the 
‘proof of a large part of the catalogue and of the whole of 
the indexes. Professor G. L. Kittredge has read the whole 
catalogue in proof, and has made many valuable references 
and suggestions. 'The result is a catalogue which is not 
‘only valuable to the student, but possesses also, by reason 


of the character of the works described, and the 
copious and scholarly annotations, the merit, rare 
in catalogues, of being readable as well. “Tho 


character and scope of this collection may be best 
indicated by an enumeration of the subjects of the various 
groups into which it has seemed best to arrange the titles 
in this Catalogue. They are as follows:—Religious and 
Moral: Sunday Reading; Cheap Repository Tracts ; 
Household Manuals; Historical, Political, and Bio- 
graphical; Geographical Description and Local History ; 
Travel and Adventure; Odd Characters and Strange 
Events; Prose Fiction; Legendary Romances, Fairy 
Stories, and Folk Tales in Prose; Dramatic; Metrical 
Tales and other Verse; Song Books, Jest Books, Humor- 
ous Fiction, Riddles, etc.; Humorous Metrical Tales, 
etc.; Dream Books, Fortune Telling, and Legerdemain ; 
Demonology and Witchcraft; Prophecies; Crime and 
Criminals: Collections; Crime and Criminals: Trials; 
Crime and Criminals: Executions ; Crime and Criminals: 
Dreadful Warnings; Crime and Criminals: Individual 
Criminals, and Persons Accused of Crime; Miscellaneous, 
including @ocial Satire, Chap-books on Matrimony, 
Manners and Customs, Proverbs, etc. 

The word chap-book appears to have been coined about 
1824, when it was first applied by bookmen and book- 
collectors to the popular literature circulated for centuries 
by itinerant dealers called chap-men—a name which obvi- 
ously comes from the old word ceapian, to buy or to sell— 
(compare the German Kauffmann and the Flemish Koop- 
man)—a word which is enshrined in Cheapside and East- 
cheap, where once the great buying and selling of London 
City was done. - These chapmen travelled all over the 
kingdom, visiting every town and hamlet; a considerable 


number of these litthe books, besides bundles of broadside. t 
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ballads, could easily be carried in their- packs, and com- 
manded a ready sale. The chapmen thus became the pur- 
veyors of literature to'the common pedple before libraries, 
‘book stores, easy means of communication, and modern 
‘methods of publication had made cheap books of a better 
gtade accessible. They did their “work effectively, and 


‘libraries and library commissions ‘at the present’ day, in 


sending out travelling libraries, are pi aan, Ye Adapt the 
chapmen’s methods to their own ends. any of dur 
readers may recall that a full-length’ portrait of a chap- 


“man may be found in the character of “Autolyeus in ty The 


Winter’s Tale.” ‘ ie 

These chap-books for the most part consisted of 8, 12, 
16, or 24 pages, sometimes as many as 32 pages, but rarely 
more, printed in what used to be called 12mo or l6mo 
size, folded, unstitched, and uncut, and without a cover. 
They were printed in the crudest fashion, pi coarse flimsy 
paper, which has proved, however, far more durable than 
our modern wood-pulp production, and they were still 
more crudely illustrated, the illustrations’ being made to 
do duty over and over again in different books, ae often 
with strange and incongruous effects. For ‘example, ‘the 
same old woodcut serves in oné book for a dancé of devils 
around a wicked cobbler, and in ‘another for’ the angels 
watching over a repentant sinner! Sometimes a publisher 
would announce that the “cuts are well and truly 
adapted to each story,” but his ideas of adapta- 
bility were very similar to those of his competitors. 
These little books were among the earliest productions ,of 


‘the printing-press in London, and as there were no copy- 


right laws before the days of Queen Anne, they were soon 
reprinted im large numbers ‘in nearly all the important 
‘towns of England, Scotland, arid Ireland, where their 
manufacture often became an industry of considerable 
Some idea of its widespread nature may be 
gathered from the index of publishers, printers, and book- 
sellers which, the compilers have placed at the end of 
this catalogue. ; : ae ee ee 

Popular pamphlets of this kind, produced in'the manner 
described, were naturally thumbed until they were 
destroyed, and often enjoyed but a brief life. Hence their 
extreme scarcity. Sir Walter Scott said of them that, 
“once sold at the low and easy price of one-halfpenny, 
{they] are now cheaply purchased at their weight in gold.” 
The more coarse and objectionable of them were the first 
to disappear, under the influence of the later eighteenth 
century enlightenment, and the last to vanish wére the 
fairy tales, legends, romances, and stories which the 
children loved. They were printed in chap-book form 
until the first quarter of the nineteenth century, and copies 
of some of the chap-books printed in Banbury—about the 
last town to discontinue the industry—may yet be found 
in some of the remoter villages of England. 

Upon the value of these chap-books to the student of 
past times as: revealing the tastes, tendencies, manners, 
and customs of the common folk of England, and as 
shedding light upon their social and moral conditions, it 
is scarcely necessary to enlarge. Not only did they pre- 
sérve the legends, romances, fairy tales, superstitions, 
songs and ballads, jests and snecdotes, handed down by 
oral tradition from before the invention of printing, but all 
things which men say, or do, or think, or dream, were 
touched upon in these little books and broadsides, which 
for nearly four centuries represented the literature of the 
vast majority of the people of England. C. W. 





POE AND OTHER POETS 


The criticisms oftenest, and perhaps with greatest sem- 
blance of justice, urged against the poetry of Edgar Allan Poe 
are two-_namely, that his entire’ poetic output is so small, and: 
that whatever excellence his work possesses is almost wholly 
that of outward form. Poe, his critics declare in effect, really had 
nothing of serious import ‘to say, but said it well, sometimes. 
even, as has been reluctantly confessed by his clriefest censors, : 
marvellously well. But, after all, the man meant nothing, 
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say they; and if he had genius, that much disputed and abused 
gift, it was a genius for virtuosity alone. He was, in their 
view, little more than a juggler with words, albeit the greatest 
of his kind; and for critics of this class,-both at home and 
abroad, Poe seems to be still and only what Emerson declared 
him. The first of these criticisms, on a superficial inspection, 
appears to be justified. Poe did produce comparatively little 
verse, his entire poetical output, including all his boyish effu- 
sions, comprising only about forty-five titles; and even Keats, 
dead in his youth, has more than three times as many. And 
yet, if anthologies are of value, the relative worth of Poe’s 
verse, when compared with its bulk, makes rather a remarkable 
showing. To take, for instance, the first compilation that 
comes to hand, here is the “Treasury of American Songs and 
Lyrics,’’ by Knowles, with nine of Poe’s poems, eight of Long- 
fellow’s, and three of Emerson’s. Stedman’s “ American 
Anthology,” a well-known work, has twelve of Poe’s poems. 
twenty-five of Longfellow’s, twenty-one each of Emerson’s and 
Whittier’s, and seventeen of Holmes’s. Emerson was, possibly. 
the least voluminous of this group, except Poe; but even 
Emerson far exceeded Poe in the number of poems that bear his 
name, and Longfellow has too many titles to count. The same 
proportion is to be seen also in ‘“ Warner’s Library of Litera- 
ture.’ In this work, Poe has eight titles in verse, Emerson 
nine, Whittier nineteen, and Longfellow thirty-six. Even when 
measured with the English poets, the relative amount of Poe's 
work worth quoting, as compared with his entire production, 
is noticeable. In the “Library of Literature,’ out of one 
hundred and fifty titles in his collected poems, Keats has but 
eleven here, Coleridge the same number out of one hundred 
and twenty, while Tennyson has but eighteen, and out of the 
crowded pages of Wordsworth but twenty-four poems are repro- 
duced. True it is that other verse, perhaps of equal merit. 
could have been culled from these poets, or from the last two, 
at least, and no such thing is possible in the case of Poe. 
And yet, when every just deduction is made, these figures seem 
to show that, scanty as his product was, the poetry of Poe has, 
in proportion to its mass, more of the fine gold of verse than 
is to be found in the wide labours of many a happier bard. 
But, add the critics in opposition, what is left of Poe’s work 
is singularly, superlatively bad. That is a pre-eminence we are 
loath to admit. To say nothing of the deft commonplaces of 
Longfellow, gentlest of men and most ladylike of poets, Emer- 
son’s rough-hewn strength may have been incapable of the melli- 
fluous tenuosity of some of Poe’s verse; but just as surely is 
Poe guiltless of the oracular absurdity of a thing like 
“Brahma.” It is difficult to imagine the author of “ Israfel” 
writing nursery-rhymes at all; and certainly he has given us 
none like those, immortal by the price paid for them, 
beginning : — 


“What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day?” 


or these :— 


“Stand back, or else my skipping-ro 
Will hit you in the eye ;” sa 


and, finally, Poe indited no poem to “A Darling Room,” 


——" A little room so exquisite 
With two such couches soft and white.” 


These gems adorn no less a page than Tennyson’s; and also 
to Tennyson, the most consummate artificer that ever linked 
our English syllables into song, is to be credited the stutter- 
ing cacophony of the “Second Owl Song ’’ :— 


“Thee to woo to thy tuwhit, 
Thee to woo to thy tuwhit ‘ 
Tuwhoo, tuwhit, tuwhit, tuwhoo-o-0.” 


Moreover, it is Tennyson who does for Wordsworth the same 
unwelcome service we do here for him, as, in truth, he might 
with equal ease have done for every English poet from Shakes- 
peare down, and with that mighty name still at the head of 
the list. Something like this, indeed, has already been done, 
although rather in the severer domain of morals, by Sidney 
Lanier, in his too-little known poem, “The Crystal.” But the 
world of books is still waiting for a new anthology, to be 
gathered by some keen-minded commercialist, more covetous of 
gain than of fame, and entitled somewhat thus :—“ Bad Poetry 
by Great Poets.’’ It will be no little book, be sure, this new 
“Index Censorious”; and there is small danger of Poe's 
having in it the most conspicuous place. 

A second, and much graver, censure has been levelled at Poe. 
It is that which denies him any excellence beyond a mere teehni- 
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cal dexterity in the poetic art; and it is that we wish now to 
consider. It is to be remarked at the outset that if this criti- 
cism’ be allowed as a sufficient description of our poet, it im- 

ses upon the critics themselves a more difficult problem than 

as ever yet afflicted the admirers of Poe. How, in that case, 
are we to account for the popularity of this man, not among 
the people only, but among scholars and critics as well? When 
did any mere juggler with his trumpery tricks come so far on 
the road to immortality? True, it may be early yet to predict 
immortality of Poe. But he is dead sixty years now, and still, 
new lives of him, and new and costly editions of his works 
continue to appear; translations of them are made into various 
tongues; and among the three great races of the world, two of 
them of alien speech, Poe’s name is more widely known, and his 
work more keenly discussed to-day than was ever the case during 
hig short and troubled life. Indeed, as any acute observer has 
perceived, there has long been a Poe cult on both sides of the 
sea, and that, too, both in prose and in verse, a thing true of 
no other American writer, with the possible exception of Whit 
man, and true of him only in verse, and in far less degree. 
Is this, then, the “jingle man’’? And can the great world of 
letters be so thoroughly and so long befooled? If Poe be not 
the genius his admirers think him, he must be something more. 
One thing that bears on Poe’s alleged virtuosity has never, in 
our judgment, been sufficiently considered. It is the fact that, 
perhaps to a greater degree than any other modern writer, 
Poe has suffered from the elocutionists. This is for two reasons. 
One is that certain of his poems lend themselves apparently 
with unusual readiness to the reciter’s art—if it is an art— 
and are, therefore, oftener heard than other men’s work. The 
second reason grows out of this. As these poems are those 
oftenest heard on the parlour stage, it comes about that people 
unconsciously associate with the text the tricks and manners 
of the elocutionist, until one is tempted to declare it an injury 
to the author and the audience alike to hear “The Raven” 
read aloud. Even when there are no mouthings, satiety of 
rhyme, however skilfully the rhyme may have been constructed, 
comes quickly to the bodily ear; while the mind of the quiet 
reader, apprehending the measured cadences partly by the spiri- 
tual sense, is far less quickly cloyed. It is a poet, himself 
immortal for his melody, who declares : — . 


“Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 
Not to the sensual ear, but, more endeared, 
Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone.” 


Indeed, heretical as it may seem, it is much to be doubted if 
it is an unmixed delight to hear the best verse read aloud even by 
its author. The booming chant, for instance, in which Tenny- 
son used to declaim his own poetry, must have fixed its meaning 
in his hearer’s memory, to his gain, no doubt, but assuredly 
somewhat also to his loss. For, be it said, there are some things 
we do not want fixed. The very soul of poetry, of music, of 
any art, is its suggestiveness, its haunting glimpse and promise 
of an unhorizoned possible, rather than of the actual; and 
this is the vision that every man, like Job of old, longs to see, 
“for himself, and his own eyes behold, and not another.” For 
this reason the true poet at his best is chiefly a guide, or a 
gate-keeper, rather than an interpreter. He does not stand on 
lonely peaks remote, to our unaided strength as inaccessible as 
heaven, and from that envied height tell us what wondrous 
things he sees. Rather his genius leads and helps our clumsier 
souls to his view-point; and when once we come thither, we 
do our own seeing. Surely he is not yet ready for heaven who, 
even when brought inside the gates, must ask his angel guide 
what is to be done next. And yet, despite the ravages wrought 
by the various “renditions ’ we have heard, “The Raven” and 
“The Bells’? remain great poems still; and their melancholy 
music, if it be not the best of Poe’s making, is to be reckoned 
with in any serious consideration of American verse. There 
may be somewhat too much of “The Raven,” if the ear alone is 
to Judge, as has already been implied; and, whether or not we 
are to give full credence to Poe's account of its making, it would 
have been perhaps a greater poem if it had been less artfully 
handled. Nevertheless, taking it as it stands, if the whole 
world of letters were called upon to name the greatest American 
poem, “The Raven,” rightly or wrongly, would be the fore- 
most, and probably the chosen candidate for the place. 

‘The fame of other of Poe’s verse, while perhaps scarcely so 
widespread, rests upon a securer, and, after all, a more artistic 
foundation. Every member of the group of noems generally 
mentioned in any discussion of his work, makes its own claim to 
favour. Men may still dispute the relative importance of this 
claim; but that it is both distinct and unique is not to be 
denied. Name over this little group, “TIsrafel.” “To Helen,” 
“To One in Paradise,” “Annabel Lee,” “The Sleeper,” “The 
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Haunted Palace,” “For Annie,” “Lenore,” and “Ulalume,” 
and in each of them a note is struck more unique, more keenly 
. individual, than is to be heard in the work of any other 

- American poet; a note that even among English poets has its 
counterpart in Coleridge alone. This fact is emphasised 
because of the singular dissociation of Poe’s muse from all 
surroundings. Not this side of the Greeks themselves has 
any ee been so strangely innocent of provincial mark or any 
purely local appeal, as was he. For aught themselves have to 
show, his poems might have been written a thousand vears 
ago, and amid the loneliness that haunts still undiscovered 
poles. We cannot track him home. None of his native clay 
clings to his feet, and the burr of his neighbour’s speech is 
never on his tongue. He is of no section, North, South. East, 
or West; and, although he wrote at a time when his country 
was still ablaze with patriotic ardour, Poe is not even American. 
And yet, wholly lacking as his verse is in all appeal to local 
interests and sympathies, it has for its readers a power to 
possess the mind and haunt the memory that has been denied 
to many a so-called masterpiece. It has this power largely 
because of its intense individuality. The author of “ Israfel,’’ 
“The Sleeper,” and “The City in the Sea,” is the Melchisedec 
of literature. Coleridge, it may be, is intellectually more 
akin to him than any other, but neither Coleridge nor any 
other is his father. Indeed, he had scarcely antecedents; and 
while he has detractors many, and friends not a few, he can 
never have imitators. But individuality even so striking as 
his own is far from being the whole of Poe. Individuality 
does not necessarily imply excellence. The giraffe is one of 
the most unique of animals, but it can scarcely be called one 
of the most beautiful. It is the distinction of Poe to be 
superbly excellent as well as unique; and it is his excellence, 
and not his individuality, that keeps his memory warm. 
Writing as he did, in a country still new almost to rawness 
in literary affairs, somewhat of freshness might naturally have 
been expected, something of the youthful and unspoiled outlook 
that has its place in literature as truly as in life. This is not 
Poe’s case. His is not the naiveté of inexperience; and his 
individuality becomes all the more wonderful because his 
themes are never local nor occasional, but as ageless and 
universal as humanity itself. Whether Poe’s verse is to be 
ranked with the great things of English poetry or not, by 
some chance it has the manner of great poetry. Not America, 
nor England, but Greece, Rome, and the Holy Land, are alike 
and as well his scene; and his themes are as universal as the 
blue of the sky. There, indeed, is the wonder of it, that in the 
first half-century of American literature, on the very frontier 
of a new civilisation should have arisen a poet whose work 
has all the aloofness from the local and the occasional that 
marks always the highest and ripest art; and work which is 
at the same time shot through and through with an originality 
and selfhood rarely witnessed in any field. And yet, the 
censors cry, Poe’s verse means nothing. So, for instance, 
declares the English critic selected to prepare the essay on Poe 
in Warner's Library. He has in hand the lines from “The 
Haunted Palace,”’— 


“Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow,” 


and speaks appreciatively of their striking beauty, but adds 
complacently, “These lines contain no particular idea.” We 
read these words with a vast surprise. We thought all the 
world knew that “The Haunted Palace” is an allegorical 
description of the human countenance; and we still think 
these “ banners yellow, glorious, golden,’”’ as apt and beautiful 
a description of waving human hair as is to be found in 
English literature. The same writer speaks in a similar 
strain of “Ulalume,”’ criticism of such a poem being. in his 
eyes, ‘like breaking a moth on the wheel.” Now, we freely 
admit that we have no quarrel with any reader who ranks 
“Ulalume ” somewhat lower than other work of Poe’s genius ; 
but, on the other hand, it is by no means the licht and trivial 
performance our critic would have us believe. It is a poetical 
tour-de-force, a curiosity, an experiment in verse, perhaps, 
rather than a great poem. But it is precisely that sort of 
experiment that all but great poets very wisely leave untried. 
The only man since Poe who could have written “Ulalume”’ 
is Swinburne, the justly vaunted metrical expert and exquisite 
of his generation; and even Swinburne never essayed a more 
difficult metre, nor carried through any that he did essay 
with a larger skill and success. Let any reader with an open 
mind read together “ Ulalume” and “A Forsaken Garden,” 
and then judge which of the two comes upon him with the 
greater intellectual impact, or seizes the memory with the 
stronger grasp. Even in the matter of alliteration, which it 
is the fashion nowaday to flout, largely because so few can 
manage it successfully, where has Swinburne any lines quite 
equal to those :— : 
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“Come up through the lair of the Lion .. 
With love in her luminous eyes’’? 


And yet, be it repeated, in mere poetical technique Swin- 
burne had no master in his day. 

Indeed, the mistiness in the poetry of Poe, of which so 
much has been made, has only a partial justification in fact. 
In the first place, the charge cannot be brought against his 
verse as a whole. What is there of vagueness and indefinite 
ness about “The. Raven,” or “Israfel,”” or “The Haunted 
Palace’? And as for “Annabel Lee,’”” Poe has here achieved 
an engaging simplicity quite as lucid as. that of “ Edward 
Grey,” and withal with a lyrical charm that the latter poem 
in nowise attains. Furthermore due allowance is always to 
be made for the character of the subject. One scarcely 
expects the same definite characterisation of “The Ghoul-King 
that is required when the hero is the Village Blacksmith. Poé 
undoubtedly loved the “misty mid-regions of Weir,” and the 
ghoulish shapes and shades that there inhabit; and these, it 
must be admitted, are the burden of his song. We have 
wished, very heartily, that he might sometimes come out of 
his shadows, and sing us a song in the full and open day. But 
this, the quality of his genius and the melancholy burden of 
his life alike forbade. And, after all, we can ask no more of 
any singer than that his song may be in keeping with his 
theme. Lack of space forbids the consideration we should have 
liked to give to several of Poe’s s, taken separately, so 
one or two remarks must suffice. is poems are assuredly not 
sermons. While there is nowhere a line that offends the 
saddest-faced morality, Poe is essentially a pagan, almost as 
much so as Emerson. Neither are his verses wholly song, 
although the lyrical quality in them is one of their marked 
characteristics. The one adjective that belongs to all his 
metrical work, as it does to that of few other writers of verse, 
is poetical. The word mav seem to bring us forward not a 
whit. To say that a poem is poetical is like putting 2=z. 
And yet this is the word that, better than any other, sums up 
the quality of Poe’s verse, and quality that is pre-eminently 
his. His ideas are imaginative, in the highest degree, not 
descriptive, but creative; and set to numbers of singular 
melody, variety, and charm. His “City in the Sea.” in the 
compass of a few short lines draws for us its terrible picture 
with a vividness and completeness which “The City of Dread- 
ful Night,”’ with all its heaped-up wretchednesses, still fails 
to reach. True, indeed, most of Poe’s verse is in one sorrowful 
key, as has just been said. He, even more than Coleridge, 
is the poet of the twilight world; and other critics than Pro- 
fessor Woodberry have found in this fact the limitations of a 
narrow genius. But since when has the outside world pre 
sumed to say to the poet, “This, or this, shall be the burden 
of your song”? The poet, above all men, “looks in his heart 
and writes’’; and while it is true that Poe’s range is narrow, 
we may set over against that criticism the fact that he never 
repeats himself. The notes may be few, and the key the 
same, but the music and the metre astonish us well nigh as much 
with their variety as with their haunting power. But we did 
not set out in this paper to match opinions, but poets. There 
must surely be some standard of appraisement in English 
literature, other than mere individual opinion. We propose 
to seek it out; or, in other words, to set Poe’s work in com: 
parison with acknowledced masterpieces of English poetry. 
We select three short lyrics, because we intend to compara 
with them a short lyric of Poe’s, and only three, out of the 
riches of our common tongue, because we think them fairly 
representative of the best English verse. 


First is Hood’s 
“Tae Deata-BeD. 


“We watched her breathing through the night, 
Her breathing soft and low, 
As in her breast the wave of life 
Kept heaving to and fro. 


So silently we seemed to speak, 
So slowly moved about, 

As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out. 


Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fears our ho belied : 

We thought her dying when she slept, 
And sleeping when she died. 


For when the morn came dim and sad, 
And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed—she had 
Another morn than ours.” 
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Take next Wordsworth’s SAAS S Best 
“cot on se Sorrrry Reape. 


“ Behold her single in the field, .. 
Yon solitary Highland lass! -.- 

. .. Reapin paigien to herself ; 
Stop ere or gently pase! a 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings.a melancholy strain; .— 

Oh, :listen ! for the vale. profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 

No nightingale did ever chant 

More welcome notes. to weary bands 

Of travellers in some.shady haunt 
Among Arabian sands : 

- A-voice more thrilling ne’er was heard . 

In ing-time from the cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the: seas 

Among-the farthest .Hebrides. . 


: : . Will.no one tell me what.she:sings? - 
“.. | Perhaps those plaintive:numbers flow 
2 For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago: 
Or iw it some more humble lay, 
_ Familiar matter. of to-day? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or -pain, 
” That has been, and may be again? 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending; 
I saw her singing at her work, 

.. And o’er the sickle bending: 

I listened motionless and still; 

And as I mounted up the hill, 

The music in my heart I bore 

Long after it was heard no more.” 


Tho last’ of the three is 
“Crossina THE Bar. 
“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
But may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep, 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening ‘bell, 
And after that—the dark! 

But may there be no sadness of farewell 
When ITembark; | : : 


For though from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The tide may bear me far, . 

T hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar.” 


Now, we think it cannot be denied that these three poems are 
justly taken as examples of the best of our poetry; and yet 
we venture to set over against, them certain verses of Poe’s, 
written in his boyhood, not.as in all respects equal to the 
august company in which we have placed them, but as, never- 
theless, having a claim to be set just here. They are the 
shorter lines addressed : 


“To HEwen. 
“Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicwan barks: of yore, 
That gently o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 
To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
'o the glory that was Greece, . 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche 
How statue-like I seé thee stand! 
The-agate lamp. within thy hand,. - 
: Ah! Psyche, from the regions which 

Are Holy, Land!:"? : 
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We know'o£ do other American poem wholly worthy -of: this 


‘company, with the -possible exceptien-of Lanier’s “ d. of 


Trees. and the Master,” and even that is ig an 5 
‘present se by ‘its laboured ‘quaintness. But that ‘tne 
, ranked hefe ‘we ‘thirk ‘can’ be 
‘proved in detail ; arid to that we proceed. © er eae 

"The first poem’of the‘ group, “The Death Bed,” has dignity, 


‘Strength, and: beauty in ‘dn ‘extraordinary degree, and: ‘all 


Wrought together -with the consummate simplicity of a Greek 
statte. Its subtle appea? dies largely in the fact that it -makes 
absolutély' rio appeal except the simple eloquence of truth. 


“Here are rio tropes and figures, no ornaments, nor even’ a 


‘superflous word: Death is-not even a “crossing the bat,’ 
but the barest, oldest,’and saddest of 4ll mortal experience 

“but gwallowed up in what inexpressible peace! Pity it is that 
we cannot have such poetry in our hymns, since it is the facts 
that’ lie béhind' our hymns that make our. poetry possible. 
And,’ as it is, we turh away from the exquisite pathos of the 


‘ picture Hood has shown us with the words of another poet 


im dur hearts, “ After ‘life’s fitful féver she sleeps well.” But 
“if ail this is true; what ails the poem? It is a species’ of 
cruelty to’ point it out; it ‘is just to state ‘that its existence has 
been indignantly denied’ and it is neédtess ‘to aid that it is 
‘none of our finding. The fly in the ointment is the apparent 


pun in the second stanza : 


* “As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out.” ‘ 


Shakespeare was deliberately guilty of the same fault, in his 
exquisite funeral-hymn ‘in “Cymbeline”; but Shakespeare is 
not looked on as a professional humorist, and’ Hood is; or 
else he might have escaped the charge that defaces the pathetic 
beauty of this bit of verse. . Wordsworth’s poem, “The 
Reaper,’’ is even more famous than “The Death Bed.” It 
exhibits, in the happiest light, its author’s chief characteristic 
—his ability to lift the commonplace into realms .of art. 
His theme, the chance song of a woman in the harvest-field, 
does not, it is true, equal in dignity that of Hood, or that 
of Tennyson, presently to be considered, and has no advantage 
over that of Poe. But Wordsworth, with the poet’s licence, 
weaves into the simple song of the lonely Highland girl the 
high imaginings of his own soul, until the poem grows into 
one of the loftiest, albeit serenest, flights of English song. It 
is to be doubted'if there is in the whole range of our literature 
a@ more exquisite stanza than the third stanza of this poem; 
and if immortal lines of verse were as few among us. as are 
members of the French Academy in France, the couplet here : 


“Of old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles: long ago,” 


would surely have place among them. And yet, even in. a 
poem so justly celebrated, the author has not wholly escaped 
the exigencies of verse. “A voice more thrilling ne’er was 
heard In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird.’’ Both the 
hyphenated words here are unnecessary, except for the require- 
ments of metre, and the second is a calamity. Was there 
danger that some reader might mistake his cuckoo for a 
squirrel or a beetle? Indeed, hazardous as the suggestion may 
seem in the case of a piece of work so well established in the 
world’s regard, it has appeared to the present writer that the 
entire stanza containing these lines is superfluous. Eight lines, 
or one-fourth of the entire , are required to tell us that 
the reaper’s song is superior to either the nightingale’s or 
the cuckoo-bird’s appeal; and the poem seems actually to 
gather strength and momentum if the whole stanza is omitted. 
Let the reader examine it thus amended, and see for himself. 
In the last of the famous trio we have chosen, Tennyson’s 
“Crossing the Bar,” we have the dignity and poignant beauty 
of both Hood and Wordsworth, and with an added enchant- 
ment that belongs to Tennyson alone. There is a magic here 
that has never been excelled, and but.too rarely approached, 
in all the tongues of men. Take the line, “Turns again 
home,"’ and what words of English, or of any other speech, 
have homelier grasp and heavenlier reach? They are like 
Jacob’s ladder, set with one end on the earth, within the 
ies of hompan ier oes for auelt we know, compact of 
earthly su nce, but with the other end as hi 
Or take that other line, . lara eae 


“And after that—the dark!” 
The dark! It was that we were: afraid of ‘in our childhood, 


and it is that our children fear to-day ; it is that to which we 
are going again, the strongest and: the. bravest of us, when 


_ the last bedtime comes ; and going alone, ashamed, ‘and afraid, 
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but for the far-shining h this poem has enshrined. And 
but, that the hope itself ‘a older and diviner still than the 
divinest of all our, mortal speech, this poem should pass here 
wholly untouched of criticism. Even as it is, the criticism 
that is offered is, we must repeat, not only not original, but 
irksome, and, to the present writer, almost captious. But 
it has been made, pe indeed, seems unavoidable. Tenny- 
son has either misftted hie facts, or has so described them 
as to confuse the mind of the reader. What bar is it that 
is to be crossed, the one on this or on the other shore? If 
it is that.on the nearer shore, it is precisely when that bar is 
crossed, im actual life, that the pilot leaves the ship, now 
supposed tebe on the open sea. If it is the bar on the farther 
shore that is meant, it cannot be that named in the first stanza, 
and the result is confusion. The difficulty is sll the more 
remarkable because Tennyson is usually quite careful of his 
facts, of whatever character, and no other slip like this can 
be recalled; but no satisfactory explanation of the present 
instance has appeared. As has already been said, other selec- 
tions might have been made from the broad gardens of English 
verse, and selections no doubt quite as happy as those here 
gathered. Wordsworth and Tennyson both, and especially 
Tennyson, have other brief lyrics which, in some respects, 
may even surpass those now under discussion ; and if personal 
reference alone had been allowed to determine our choice, 
ennyson’s earlier song, “Tears, Idle Tears,’’ might have 
appeared here rather than “Crossing the Bar.’’ But, all things 
considered, it is insisted that we have here three of the most 
deservedly famous of English lyrics. And yet, while we do 
not maintain that the m “To Helen’ is in some respects, 
for instance, in the dignity and serioueness of its theme, 
equal to the illustrious company in which we have placed it, 
in other regards it easily holds ite own with these compeers ; 
a statement which the following comparison will show. In 
these four poems, then, Hood and Tennyson have advantage 
in the respects just named—that is, in innate importance 
of their themes. Wordsworth’s theme, however, scarcely excels 
that of Poe. It is a woman’s song, over against a woman’s 
beauty. In the matter of poetical form, Poe easily surpasses 
the other three, albeit the last of the three is Tennyson, and 
we repeat, the most ekilful versifier that ever wrote English. 
More of the mere trickery of verse, indeed, is to be found in 
Swinburne, but only because Tennyson lacked the liking, and 
not the ability, for that sort of composition. Hood’s poem is 
in common metre, the commonest known, and without the 
variation of a syllable from the prescribed form for that kind 
of verse. Wordsworth’s metre is better, always easy, and in 
some parts flowing and graceful; but has no other distinction. 
Tenner alone here compares with Poe, and even Tennyson 
is inferior. Poe’s metre is more difficult and much more dis- 
tinctive, but handled with consummate mastery. Its beautiful 
irregularity, its royal diversions from ted rules, is one 
of the beauties of the poem. The last lines of his three 
stanzas have respectively six, seven, and four syllables. It 
is always a sign—yea, and a proof—of mediocrity to follow 
invariably the iron-bound prescriptions of prosody; and a 
railway track is a poor ideal of a poet’s path. It requires, 
indeed, genius to know when and how to leave the ordered 
way ; but genius has no surer proof of its own being than just 
this, that it does wander away at will to make its own the 
bloom and beauty of all the wayside round. And it is this 
lordly ease with which the chains of verse are worn, not only 
in this m, but quite as strikingly in others, that is one 
of the chief distinctions of Poe’s muse. Again, this poem 
exhibits in high degree another of Poe’s characteristics, and 
that is his uniqueness. What other bit of verse anywhere is 
like “To Helen’?? Whether it be the metre or the thought, 
it has an individuality, an aloofness, that belongs to none 
of the other three. One of our American poets, for instance, 
has written a little m which, from the similarity of theme 
and metre, so inevitably suggests ‘The Death Bed’ as to 
spoil its own claims; and several of Tennyson's poems strike 
ractically the note that rings so sweetly in “Crossing the 
r’’; but the song “To Helen” remains an immortal solo. 
Moreover, there is in Poe’s poem a richness of allusion, a 
haunting suggestiveness, that has already been pointed out 
as the very essence of all true art. There is not an allusion 
in either Hood or Tennyson; and Wordsworth’s one glimpse 
of Arabia could, as we have already intimated, very well 
have been spared. Poe's song, on the other hand, the shorteat 
of the four, in its brief career passes through Greece, Rome, 
and .Palestine, and jn such a way as incomparably to enhance 
the beauty of its music. Indeed, the lines are crowded with 
allusions; the Nicewan bark, the Naiad airs, hyacinth hair, 
end classic face are the fit setting and belongings of his Psyche 
and her agate lamp. None of this, be it remarked, is mere 
broidery and ornament, but is part. of the construction and 
substance of the poem itself. Finally, this little poem has 
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furnished two instances of poetic lines that have made them- 
serves common property, and at the same time the pride of 
the people who speak their speech. The first, and the more 
famous, is in the lines, 


“The glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome” ; 


and the second is the concluding line of the poem, 


“the regions which 
Are Holy Land!” 


Theee lines have no counterpart in “The Death Bed,” nor 
in “ Croesing the Bar,’’ whatever may be said of either of these 
poems as a whole. Wordsworth hae, indeed, in “The Reaper” 
# couplet of equal fame, the lines already quoted. But it is, 
as critics have averred, a performance unparalleled in English 
verse to strike such 4 note twice in the compass of three short 
stanzas. Byron never did it once in all his work, and we 
recall nothing like it in Shelley; while it is to be doubted. if 
even Coleridge, in genius more akin to Poe than any other, ever 
struck it quite so surely as is done here. The man, and the 
only man, who does it twice in fifteen short lines is Edgar 
Allan Poe; and there are critics who think the lines “To 
Helen’’ by no means the best of Poe’s work. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


General meeting, May 5, Prof. E. B. Poulton, D.8c., 
F.R.8., Vice-President, in the chair. 


Mr, E, M. Holmes exhibited specimens of a rare Britiah 
lichen, Parmelia rugosa var. concentrica, Cromb., from 
the chslk hills between Eastbourne and Seaford, which 
had previously only been recorded from Melbury Hill, 
near Shaftesbury, in Dorset, where it was noticed in 1856 
by Sir W. C. Trevelyan. This lichen grows in a con- 
centric manner, forming rounded nodules 1-2 inches in 
diameter, and is apparently formed at first on pebbles, 
but becoming detached and blown about by strong winds 
ultimately forms more or less spherical growths. also 
exhibited specimens of the preserved fruits of a large 
variety of the jujube, Zizyphus Jujuba, which is cultivated 
in China as a dessert sweatmeat, snd is known by the 
name of “ Mei-tsao,” or honey-date. The fruits are pre- 
‘served by boiling in honey, and are then pressed flat and 
dried, and by mechanical means are given a striated 
appearance, having longitudinal lines from base to apex. 
The fruit has not as yet been imported into this country. 
It was received from Mr. McDougall, of Swatow. Mr. 
Holmes alse directed attention to a volume of water-colour 
and pencil drawings, from which the plates of the very 
searce work Postel and MRuprecht’s “ Illustrationes 
Algarum” had evidently been prepared, the majority 
representing the plates being reversed, but also included 
some alge which had not been utilised. The work con- 
sisted of only 200 copies, and the plates had been destroyed 
by fire. Very few of these copies were held by private 
individuals, and the work, which was issued in 1840 at 
the price of £40, was hardly ever purchasable. The 
drawings shown were formerly in the possession of Mr. 
E. Meinshausen, of the Imperial Botanical Garden at St. 
Petersburg, and are now the property of the University 
of Birmingham. 

Dr. Otto Stapf, F.RS., Sec.L.8., exhibited specimens 
of Utricularia rigida, Benj., from. West Africa, and U. 
neotioides, St. Hil., from Brazil, the only known representa- 
tives of Kamienski’s section Avesicaria, which is charac- 
terised by the absence of bladders.: This condition seems 
to be correlated with the habitat of the plants—that is, 
rocks and stones submerged in running water. The 
plants sre attached to the rocks or pebbles by modified 
claw-like rhizoids, very like the “ haptera th of Podostemo- 
nacer. fertile stems are erect, bearing the flowers 
and fruits above the water. The assimilation-apparatus 
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is. submerged, and consists -of much-divided, in their 
ultimate divisions, capillary branches which resemble the 
“leaves” of our native Utricularias. In U. rigida they 
seem always to spring from the base of the fertile stems 
and often attain a considerable length. Here and there 
they give rise to young fertile shoots which attach them- 
selves by throwing out “haptera” from their bases. Tn 
U. neotwides, however, they also spring from the axils 
of the lower 35 scaleleaves of the flowering stems and 
remain rather short. Nowhere is any trace of bladders 
to be found. The flowers are those of typical Utricularias. 
The capsules are-small and open, in.U. rigida at least, 


by lateral slits, thé valves remaining united at the top. 
The seeds of both species are rather. 


for some time. 
peculiar in the genus in as far as they exude mucilage 
when wetted. The coat of mucilage thus formed helps 
them in becoming fixed in positions suitable for the grow- 
ing plant. U. rigida is known from the Sierra Leone 
coast to the head-waters of the Niger; U. neotioides from 
the mountains of Brazil (Bahia, Goyaz, Minaes Geraes). 
Thus they form another link connecting the floras of 
West Africa and Brazil. In habit these Utricularias 
resemble two other aquatic plants of tropical Africa also 
found in running water—namely, Quartinia, a Lythracea, 
and Angolea, a Podostemonacea, of which specimens were 
shown. An animated discussion followed, in which the 
following took part: Mr. E. M. Holmes, the Rev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing, Prof. Dendy, Prof. Poulton, and Mr. Henry 
Groves, Dr. Stapf replying. 

Mr. F. N. Williams brought up, for exhibition fresh 
specimens of a straw-coloured variety of Jathraa 
Squamaria, Linn., from Harefield, Middlesex, growing 
upon elm-roots ; the normal form grew also with it, but was 
earlier in its development than the variety now shown, and 
besides had the property of quickly turning black after 
being gathered, whilst the new variety retained its hue for 
more than twenty-four hours without much change; it was 
distinct from the pure white variety nivea, known on the 
Continent. 

The general secretary exhibited the Linnean MB8., 
“Spolia botanica,” dated 1729, to show that the name 
Tainnea had been scratched out, and Rudbeckia substituted, 
in compliment to Prof. Oluf Rudbeck the Younger, in 
whose house he was then living as tutor. This shows that 
Linneus had early selected the plant which now bears his 
name, and he mentions two locslities in Stenbrohult parish 
where it occurs, and that the choice of this plant to bear 
his name was not made when gathering specimens at 
Tugganforsen, in Lyksele Lappmark. After this conclusion 
had been arrived at, and the erasure and substituted name 
shown to several Fellows on March 10, 1910, the dis- 
covery was made that Dr. E. Ahrling had recorded the 
same, which had been overlooked as being in a note in his 
“Carl von Linnés Ungdomsskrifter,” i., pp. 92-93, of which 
the following is a translation: “As regards the name or 
word Rudbeckia, just employed, there is this peculiarity, 
that in the original manuscript the word was evidently 
written there after erasure, and of the first writing there 
remains a perfectly plain L, such as Linneys usually 
wrote, altered to R. Perhaps this suggestion. may be 
ventured, that Linneus first, wrote Linnaa, when he meant 
to keep these records to himself, but afterwards, when he. 
dedicated them to Prof. L. Roberg (into whose hands, how- 
ever, the manuscript, perhaps, never came), he considered 
himself bound to protect himself against people’s ridicule.” 
Mr. H. W. Monckton and the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing raised 
questions, which were replied to by the exhibitor. 

The first paper was by Mr. Hugh Scott, F.LS., 
entitled “ Eight Months’ Entomological Collecting in the 
Seychelles,” and in the absence of the author from ill- 
health was laid before the meeting by Prof. J. Stanley 
Gardiner, F.R.8., who also illustrated the paper by a series 
of nearly fortv lantern-slides. The second paper, by Mr. 
J. M. Brown, F.L.8., was on“ Some Points in the Anatomy 
of the Larva of Tipula marima: A Contribution to Our 
Knowledge of the Respiration and Circulation in Insects.” 
The author being absent, it was formally read in title. 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. OF LONDON. 


Abstract of the proceedings, May.3, Dr. A. Smith Wood- 
ward, F.R.S., vice-president, in the chair. : 


_ The secretary éxhibited a photograph of a giraffe, kindly 
lent him by Mr, Carl Hagenbeck. The animal was an 
adult female 3.30 metres in height, obtained in Gallaland, 
East Africa, and was in. the possession of Mr. Hagenbeck. 
It displayed a reticulate coloration, in which the lighter 
areas were reduced to narrow lines, clearly on the neck 
and body, but the hind-quarters were blotched, whilst the 
spotting came lower down on the legs than in the typical 
Giraffa reticulata. It possibly represented a type inter- 
mediate between G. reticulata and G. camelopardalis, but 
it was to be remembered that the specimen was a female, 
and that females. did not exhibit the coloration so con- 
spicuously as old males. pee oe eee 


Mr. E. E. Austen, F.Z.8., exhibited a specimen of a rare 
fly (Cephenomyta ulrichit, Brauer) from East Prussia, para- 
sitic in the larval stage in the throat of the elk .(Alces 
machlis, Ogilby), and remarked- on its habits and those of 
allied species. This spécimen had been recently acquiied 
by the Hon. Charles Rothschild and présented by him to 
the British Museum. 


Dr. R. A, O’Brien; introduced by Prof. E. A. Minchin, 
M.A., F.Z.8., exhibited a series of lantern-slides illustrat- 
ing the habits of the North Queensland green tree-ant 
(Occophylla smaragdina?), and described the method of 
nest-building and bridge-forming followed by these insects. 


Dr. H. B. Fantham, F.Z.8., exhibited, on behalf of Miss 
A. Porter, B.8c.,.and himself, preparations and original 
drawings of a new T'rypanoplasma (Cryptobia) from the 
alimentary tract of Dendrocelum lacteum. The parasites 
measure from 20 » to 40 » long approximately. They 
are biflagellate, the posterior flagellum forming the border 
of an undulating membrane. The blepharoplast (kinetonu- 
cleus) is large and curved. It is proposed to call the para- 
site Trypanoplasma (Cryptobia) dendroceli. There is 
evidence of hereditary infection of the Planarian by the 
Trypanoplasma, for the parasites have been seen to enter 
the eggs of the host. A Trypanosome-like flagellate was 
also seen on rare occasions in the guts of Dendrocelum 
lacteum and Planaria nigra. It is interesting to record, 
for the first time so far as is known, the occurrence of & 
Trypanoplasma in a vegetable feeder like Dendrocelum. 


Dr. H. B. Fantham, F.Z.8., Protozoologist to the Grouse- 


- Disease Inquiry, read four papers relating to the protozoa 


and blood of grouse, illustrated by lantern-slides made 
from the original plates accompanying the memoirs. The 
first paper, entitled “The Morphology. and Life-history of 
Eimeria (Coccidium) avium: A Sporozoén causing a fatal 
disease among young Grouse,” gave a detailed account of 
the morphology and life-history of the Coccidium which 
destroys the epithelial lining of the duodenum and cxca of 
grouse chicks, causing enteritis, accompanied by diarrhea. 
The second paper, entitled “Observations on the Parasitic 
Protozoa of the Red Grouse (Lagopus scoticus),” set forth 
the author’s observations on some seven other protozoa, 
parasitic in the blood or in the digestive tract of grouse. 
None of these parasites, however, could be said to be 
either numerous or very harmful to the birds examined. 
The parasites were Leucocytozoén lovati, in which schizo- 
gony in the spleen of the bird was recorded for the first 
time, not only for Leucocytozodn lovati, but for any avian 
Leucocytozoén ; Hemoproteus mansoni and Spirocheta 
lagopodis in the blood ; Trichomonas eberthi and Spirocheta, 
lovati in the ceca; and Ameba lagopodis in the intestine 
and feces. The spirochetes and ameba of grouse are new 
species. | Monocystis spores are also-found occasionally. 
All the parasitic protozoa mentioned were observed both 
alive and in stained preparations. The third paper dealt 
with “Experimental Studies on Avian Coccidiosis, espe- : 
cially. in relation to young grouse, fowls, and pigeons.” | 
The results of many and varied experiments were recorded . 
in this paper, relating to the time of.ripening and. durp- 

tion of infectivity of coccidian odcysts, their dispersal by 
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insect larve, etc., and the éffects of various reagents on 
the odcysts. The distribution of the parasites within the 
»host was given, and! thé results of the transmission of 
grouse coccidiosis’ to’ young fowls .and pigeons: were set 
forth. “ Observations:on the Blood of Grouse” were dis- 
‘cussed by the author inthe fourth and last paper. The 
‘various blood-cells were describéd, -and the results of blood 
-counts (both of red. cells and. of sannee ki differentially) 
of healthy and diseased birds were set forth. Both cocci- 
‘diosis and strongylosis produce anwmis, and the presence 
Of various parasites is also associated with numerical 
differences ‘in the leucocyti¢d elements of the blood. 

Dr. A. Smith Woodward, F.R.8., communicated a paper 
by Dr. R. Broom, D.8¢., C.M.Z.8., “On Tritylodon, and 
on the Relationships ‘of the Multituberculata.” ©The 
author had re-examined the type and only known specimen 
of Tritylodon, and in one or two points came to different 
conclusions from Owen arid Seeley. The large flat. piece 
of bone which forms the upper part of the snout, regarded 
‘by both Owen and Seeley as the frontal, was believed to 
‘be the upper part of the nasal. The supposed parietal was 
‘held to be the frontal. No distinct prefrontal could be 
made out, but there was believed to be a large distinct 
‘septomaxillary. _ The dental formula was believed to be 
# m7, instead of, as supposed by Owen, 7? m®. Gidley’s 
recent paper on Ptilodus was criticised at some length, and 
an endeavour made to controvert his conclusion that 
Ptilodus is allied to the Diprotodont Marsupials. It was 
held that while the Multituberculates are doubtless very 
unlike the living degenerate Monotremes, they are more 
primitive than the Marsupials, and not at all closely allied 
to them, and that till the evidence of their affinities is much 
greater than at present they may well be left as an inde- 
pendent order. , , 

Dr. W. A. Cunnington, F.Z.8., communicated a paper by 
Prof. G. O. Sars, C.M.Z.8., containing the Report on the 
Ostracoda collected by the Third Tanganyika Expedition 
during 1904-1905. , 


NOTICES. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


In consequence of the lamented death of his Majesty 
King Edward, the Patron of the Royal Institution, and 
“out of respect to his memory, the President has decided 
that the lectures and evening meetings be discontinued 
until further notice. 


ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


In consequence of the desth of his Majesty King Edward 
the meeting of the Society, which had been fixed for 
Wednesday, May 18, has been postponed to Wednesday, 
May 25. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THe AcaDEMY. 


Sin,—Perhaps some of the following. notes will. be deemed 
of sufficient interest to your journalist readers to make them 
worth publishing. E 

It ig rumoured that the Morning Post’s literary editor, being 
envious of the great. fame the art editor has recently acquired, 
will shortly discover that-the real author of Bacon’s “ Essays’”’ 
was W. Shakespeare. 

The Kailyard brand of fiction, published in the political 
columns of the British Weekly, is said to be supplied, not b: 
ee es but by his profound admirer, the editor of the Britis 

Ly. i 
"It is reported that a 
office’ in Stonecutter Street, and asked to see “Koarmride 
Pawk,’’ was informed that out of regard to the racial and 
religious susceptibilities of some of the principal shareholders 
pork was rigidly excluded from the premises. 
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Mr. G: K. Chesterton's friends are said to be boiling with 
indignation over the statistics they have compiled showing 
that for every one hundred references to the greatness of Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc contained ip Mr. Chesterton’s articles only 
39§ allusions appear in Mr. Belloc’s writings to the greatness 
(intellectual, of. course) of Mr. Chesterton. GS 

It is believed that if Mr. Alfred: Mond’s action in adver- 
tising his ownership of the English Review were to-be imitated 
by the other Jews who have become the proprietors of English 
magazines, it would greatly diminish the number of article: 
their editors receive, but deem unfit for publication. . 

Among the regular contributors to the Daily Mail ie “An 
Englishman.’’ The nationality of the other members of the 
staff is unknown, bread a the “Commercial Experts,”’ who, of 
course, are all “ Britishers” or “Hanglo-Saxons.” 

Messrs. Cohen Siemann, Walter Pmanuel, Rudolph Lehmann, 
and the other Jewmourists on the staff of Punch are said to 
deny that their humour is of the porky kind. E 

Many poor’ men are alleged to make an honest living nowa- 
days by clearing away the free sample copies of Radicak news- 
papers deposited each morning on the doorsteps of suburban 
houses. : 5 A 
. The editor of the English Review (owned by a German Jew) 
has an article in the Pall Mall Magazine (owned by a German 
American) on the Germans. It should prove as interesting to 
persons of German birth or descent as would an article by 
the editor of the Pall Mall Magazine in the English Review on 
the German Jews. - ae 

The semi-Semitic Co. which owns the Star is, of course, not 
the Captain. : : 

Mr. Edward Lloyd, Limited, is reported to be much annoyed 
at the habit of the ignorant newsboys in calling his soporific 
Sunday organ Lloyd’s Snogze. 

The story that the Madrid correspondent of the Daily Mail 
received cabled instructions to ask Sefior Velasquez whether 
he was the actual painter of the Rokeby Venus, and that the 
said correspondent cabled back that the Sefior was unknown 
in Madrid, and his name not in the local directory, has been 
unofficially contradicted. h 

The strong dislike of publicity which the beneficiaries of the 
Press Fund are PeBcevel to entertain does not appear thus far 
to have developed into a morbid, dangerous, incurable mono- 
mania among the “schentlemen’’ who subscribe to the Fund. 

The advertisement of the Revue de Alfred Mond which says 
that “‘ the present management are determined to publish poetry 
which would nut find its way into other magazines” should 
encourage “Spring Onions’’ to try his luck. ? 

It is believed that the inability of all but two of the London 
morning newspapers to publish the report of Captain Prety- 
man’s remarks in Parliament concerning the interference of 
Joseph Fels in our political affairs was due to the lack of 
space caused by the large amount of it monopolised by the 
advertisements of the imported Semite’s imported soap. 

Since the Pall Mall Gazette has published a Hampstead 
edition, the number of gentlemen in Hampstead who appear 
to have slept in their clothes is very noticeable, while the 
demand at the local chemists for insomnia cures is reported 
to have fallen off 90 per cent. 

Ht has been suggested that the retirement of Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor from the editorship of Mr. Peareon’s M.A.P. may 
be due to resentment at the attacks recently published in 
Mr. Pearson’s halfpenny daily paper on Mr. O’Connor’s fellow 
“pathriot,” Patrick Ford, of Wear York. 

The editors of “ Burke’s Peerage ’’ are said to be determined 
to trace the ancestry of each of the 400 prospective new Peers 
right back to his father, even if it be necessary to dispatch a 
private inquiry agent to every ghetto of the Continent. : 

There is a rumour that as the articles appearing in the Daily 
Mail, signed “.An Englishman,”’ have caused no apparent loss 
of Jewish and American advertisement patronage, one of the 
other, halfpenny “pipers” will also publish articles by an 
Englishman, just as soon as one can be imported, ue 

A Jew crook, named Edgar, who for a long time had been 
swindling poor women by means of “Home Employment” 
advertisements has just got eighteen months’ hard. The 
persons who have been receiving money for publishing them ‘are 
expecting to get titles. ia oe 

Now that King Edward VII. is no more, we may ‘expect a 
number of' articles to appear describing thé great benefit his 
late Majesty derived from adopting the valuable advice, hints, 
and suggestions Mr. Frank Harris tendered to him on the 
riumerous occasions when they were téte-d-téte. 

It is to be hoped that the purchasers of shares in Bottomley’s 
“penny Truth”’ do not imagine that they are Labouchere’s. 
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‘of usurers, free rupture cures, -racing tipsters; pawnbrokers’ 
clearance sales, ete. - : 

It-is.feared that: Truth and its “Cautionary: List" may: be 
perpetrating a grave injustice.in esserting that the real name 
of the Jewish gentleman who carries on a :usury business as 
J.. Harmsworth is Lewis Levine. Harmsworth may be the 
unfortunate Senrite's real mame, and Levine the ‘less notorious 
one he has chosen for use in private life. 

Joseru Banister. 





“VOX STELLARUM.” 
To the Editor of Tas Acapyuy. 


- x,-—-When. astrologers, other than those theosophically in- 
clined, téll the public that astrology is an “exact science’ in 
-one breath, and in the next it must not expect, mathematically 
accurate predictions, they have only themselves to blame for 
‘bringing discussions on “successful predictions’’ to a point. 
If astrologers stoop to exaggeration and paradox for purposes 
best known :to themselves, if they know anything about their 
own character and characteristics—which Mr. Barley presumes 
they should understand—and when found out they try to cloak 
wrong-doings by shallow effronteries, and strive to throw dust 
in the eyes of the public by hinting at an analogy between the 
‘healing art and astrology, the position of astrology is deplor- 
able, and those perpetuating it so energetically must know it. 
Here is the position of a physician over forty. The Rt. Hon. 
Robert Farquharson says :—‘ Argue as you-like, dogmatise as 
‘we please, experiment up to the extinction of the canine race, 
ato fellow can ever understand the mysteries and vagaries of 
idiosyncrasy ; and when that strange perquisite of human 
nature goes hand-in-hand with heredity, in which, despite the 
miorobe-mongers, I still believe, then physiologists an ysi- 
cians alike must admit that there is something still to be learnt 
about man, that proper study of mankind.”* Do astrologers 
speak so frarikly? 

Again, would Mr. Barley kindly inform readers of Tue 
Acapemy from whence came the brief sententicus statement, 
“Character is Destiny,’’ and what astrological meanings are to 
-be.attached to the terms, Character, Destiny? Mr. Barley, I have 
been informed, is the right-hand man in Mr. Alan Leo’s 
domain; therefore, I conclude we have that inscrutable—for 
me, at any rate—element Rarma, or the effects of causes set 
in motion by t lives, behind the aphorism. I could not 

oncile this Rarmic idea with that of planetary angelic in- 
fluences. However, on an appeal to the head of the Tingley 
theosophists in Cardiff for enlightenment on this matter, I was 
informed that such reconcilement was an impossibility, and that 
astrologers dabble with existences of a very low order which 
often tear, mentally and physically, those who appeal to such 
entities. The gentleman representing English theosophy in our 
city does not look upon astrology favourably either. Yet Mr. 
Alan Leo says :—“ A belief in the reincarnation of the human 
soul during successive lives almost invariably follows a really 
deep study of astrology." 

Mark this, ye Christian astrologers! 

Gxo. Paris. 


THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEmy. 


S1n,—Your suggestion that an applicant’s appeal for assist- 
artce should in no case meet with a refusal of a grant until 
the said applicant had been summoned before the committee 
and given an opportunity of explaining his circumstances, is 
worthy of serious consideration, if the administration of the 
Fund is to have anything like a fair and open basis for the 
settlement of affairs. A formal note of refusal from the secre- 
tary, such as the writer spel en rgd when the avpeal was 
supported by a letter from a subscriber to the Fund (a popular 
author) vouching for the merit of the applicant’s claims—seems 
rather an act of private vindictiveness than of public justice, 
apart from any reasonable explanation for such refusal. More- 
over, an air of mystery is added to it, when, in returning 
the copies of the applicant’s published works, the committee, 
for some reason only known to fhemeelves, refuse to return 
the letter of support which was sent with the form of applica- 
tion. ~ A Vicrin. 
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Beginners, being a Collection’ of Miscellaneous 
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Cleribew, B.A. With 40 Dane by. -G..K. Chesterton. 


T. Werner Laurie. 1s; net. 

Assessment :of Income-Taz. By William Scheoling. .Oox- 
stable-and Oo. ‘6d. net. oe : 
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are, Extracted from 
D of Mr. Senhouss. By 
Maurice Hewlett. Macmillan and Co. 1s. 6d. net. 


The Passion Play .at Ober-Ammergau.GTranslated into Englich, 
and the Songs of tle Chorus in German and Baglish, by 
Maria Trench. Kegan Paul and Co. 1s. 6d. net. 

THEOLOSY : 
ca | the Life, or Christianity in Being. By Grace Dawson. 
m. Rider and Son. 1s. net. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 
King Edward the Seventh. With Portrait. Thos. Nelson and 
Sons. 7d. net. i 
Mrs. Elisabeth Inchbald, cine vengessene englische'|Biihnendich- 
terin und Romanschriftstellerin des 18. (Jahrhunderts. By 
Clara Tobler. Mayer und Miller, Berlin. 2 marke 80. ; 
Die englieche Flichtlings—Gemeinde in Frankfurt am Main, 
1554-1559. By Professor Rudalf Yung. Joseph Baer anf 
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The Tragedy. of Coriolanus. By. William Shakespeare. . Edited, 
with ae by A. J. F. Collins, M.A.  W. B. Clive, 
Dniversity Tutorial Press. : 


A School Algebra. Part I. with Answers. By H..S. Hall, M.A. 
Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d. 


FICTION 
The Res Batrn. By E. J. Mather. Illustrated. Rebman. 


Cheerful Knav:, a Comedy. By Keble Howard. Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6a. 


The Marriage Ring. By F. J. Cox. Stanley Paul and Co. 6. 
Lying Lips. By William Le Queux. Stanley Paul and Co. 6, 
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Bianca's iter. By Justus Milee Forman. Mlustrated by 
Maurice Greiffenbagen. Ward, Lock and Co. 6s. 


Nathan Burke. By Mary 8. Watts. Macmillan and Co. 66. 


A Gentleman g Virginia, By Percy James Brebner. Macmillan 
and Co. 6s. 


VERSE 
George, Selection his Works. Translated into English 
by Cyril Seott, Elkin Matthews. 1s. net. 
Inga of Mordanger. By Sybil C. Michell. John Ouseley. 6s. 


A Troop of the Guard, and Other Peems. By Hermann Hagedern. 
Aendhton Mifflin Co., New York. $1 10c. net. 
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dorn. Houghton Mifflin Co., New York. $1 net. , 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Rev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the Logos Docirine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. 8. JOHNSTON, ene to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


LIFE AS SERVICE. 
Some Chapters on being Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A., Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM, 
By the Ven. ARCHDEACON DOW , D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlaved. NW many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
; SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. With Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 75.) Conipositions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12s., and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s. ‘Complete. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. syv. c. prncues, Lup, 


M.R.A.S. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 
(CuuRcH Times, —‘' Dr. Pinches has spared no pains to give us a really good book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as tt 
standard manual on the subject.” 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND. ol HE. NEW TESTAMENT. tanchester Cathedia. 


Lectures, 1907). By the Rev. J. D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Durham, Fellow of Reng pune Lorde. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


ALCUIN 0 YORK. 


By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol, Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


DO WE BELIEYE? 


The Law of Faith Porfected in Christ. Four Lectures delivered in Sc. George's, Windsor, by the Right Rey. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8.0, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ‘‘HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE YERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 


By the Rev. Professor A.H.SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
Lonpon QuaRTERLY RkviEW.—‘‘The seventh edition, revised, of Dr. Sayce’s “Higher Criticism’ is sure of a warm welcome ; it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCHEOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. Rhind Lectures by 


the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. New Etition, Revised. Dem my 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 
CHURCH QUARTERLY RkVizw.—‘‘ It is a book of the greatest interest and value for Bible students.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 
, F.S.A,, and . HALL M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 


Hooes Svoali's 4to, cloth ene: i 
GUARUIAN: —‘‘In a sumptuous volume of 470 re Baat inthe King and Hall inform the lay reader of the more important additions which have 
been made to our knowledge of the ancient t in the course of the lasi few years. The book we have r with the keenest interest.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST, 
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You have wailed and put dust on your heads and 
shouted your griefs from the housetops, 

You have carried with pomp through the black lines 
of women a king to his charnel, 

Black are your breasts with the beating of them, and 
hurt are your eyes with weeping. 

You have buried your good, and set up your woe for a 
Virtue, 

And now it is you return each man to his labour and 
business, 

Each man to go his ways, O decorous orderly people; 

Yet are there other virtues for England to wear, and 
when you pray, if you do pray, 


Pray, that though they be rags and defiled, you tear 





them not from her. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us an old rhyme to which he has 
attached what he calls “a new addendum” :— 


George the First was always reckoned 
Vile; but viler George the Second; 
And what mortal ever heard 

Any good of George the Third? 

When from earth the Fourth descended, 
Lord be praised! the Georges ended. 
But now a George the Fifth we've got 
Who'll compensate us for the lot. 


For our own part we concur; though we think our corre- 
spondent’s “addendum” might be improved upon. 
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The Literary Post continues in its froward courses. 
The issue for May 18 can leave no doubt as to the desires 
of our contemporary. Certain matters, which Mr. Nash 
and his advisers have apparently imagine would cloud 
and cover up the issue, are to be dealt with in another 
place. But the issue remains, and we are glad to note 
that Lady Margaret Sackville has been induced to say 
a word for herself in respect of her article as to the poet 
Macfie. We print Lady Margaret Sackville’s letter below: 


“A POET OF THE FUTURE.” 
To the Editor of the “ Literary Post.” 

Sirn,—Why is Tue Acapemy so cross?! I hold tha: 
Mr. Macfie writes good poetry; they deny it. This 
surely is a point which one should be able to discuss 
without forgetting one’s manners. Besides, I am 
afraid I cannot claim to have “discovered” Mr. 
Macfie. That was done some vears ago, on the publi- 
eation of his first bosk, hy Andre ung, Professor 
Saintsbury, William Sharp, John Davidsen, and other 
quite passable critics. May 1 gnote John Davidson's 
opinion? * Had Ma. Maefie called his book ‘ Diamond 
Dust’ it would not unfitly have deseribed much that 
is splendid in it. Mr. Macfie has written one 
song— Love Me’—which may rank with any but the 
few unappreachable in this kind; and another, * King 
Death, of a unique order, which for some time to 
come the world will not willingly let die. And all 
this in a first book.” 

Tne Acapemy may be right, but in the meanwhile 
there is at least something to be said on the other 
side.—-Yours faithfully, MarcarerT SAckvVILie. 

Edinburgh. 





We quite agree with Lady Margaret Sackville that “one’s 
manners” should not be forgotten, and we have not for- 
gotten them. Fortunately for the Literary Lost, how- 
ever, the argument is not about manners, but about 
Macfie. If Lady Margaret Sackville had been content at 
the outset to say what she now says—namely, that “ Mr. 
Macfie writes good poetry ”’—she would have saved the 
Iiterary Post some trouble. Her present statement of 
the case is fairly reasonable. We should not ourselves say 
that Mr. Macfie writes good poetry. and we should not 
admit that the lines Lady Margaret Sackville has already 
quoted to us from Macfie were good poetry. At the same 
time, the statement might have been allowed to pass as a 
general statement. But when Lady Margaret Sackville 
first dragged Mr. Macfie before us in the Literary Post 
she described his work in quite different and much more 
eulogistic terms. Furthermore, she topped up her article 
with the headline “ A Poet of the Future.” It may be, of 
course, that headlines are of no importance to Lady Mar- 
garet Sackville or to the editor of the Literary Post. They 
may reckon them as mere details of journalism without 
weight and without significance. In our opinion, how- 
ever, they should not be misleading, and we are in a posi- 
tion to assert, apart from the sample that Lady Margaret 
Sackville offered us, that Macfie is most certainly not the 
kind of poet who would be described as “a poet of the 
future” by a responsible literary journal. According to 
Lady Margaret Sackville’s own showing, in fact, he is 
rather a poet of the past—that is to say, if we are definitely 
to call him poet at all. It will be observed that Lady 
Margaret proceeds to back up her own opinion with the 
opinions of the late Mr. Sharp and the late Mr, Davidson, 
and also with the opinions of Mr. Lang and Professor 


Saintsbury. 





We are not favoured with the words used by Messrs. 
Lang, Saintsbury, and Sharp, but John Davidson’s enco- 
mium is put down flat before us. “Had Mr. Macfie called 
his book ‘Diamond Dust’ it would not unfitly have de- 
scribed much that is splendid in it. Mr. Macfie 
has written one song, ‘ Love Me,’ which may rank with any 
but the few tnapproachable in this kind; and another, 
‘King Death,’ of a unique order, which for some time to 
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come the world will not willingly let die. 
in a first book.” Well, we have been at the pains to 
examine Macfie’s first book; and particularly have we 
examined the two pieces which John Davidson praised, 
and which for reasons best known to herself Lady Margaret 
Sackville omitted to quote. “Love Me”—the song, mark 
you, which may rank with any but the few unapproachable 
in this kind—-begins as follows :— 
How long did the sun’s round passionate mouth 
Kiss that rose’s lips I wonder? 
How long did the amorous wind from the South 
Try to press the petals asunder? 
There are two or three other stanzas of no better quality, 
and the song ends :— 


Love me! I loved thee long ago. 
Love me! The land is sunny. 
Love me! Look how the roses blow, 


And the bees are gathering honey. 


If we had been concerned to produce from the works of 
Macfie a piece of utter banality and foolishness, this stanza 
would surely have served our turn with a vengeance. Yet 
Davidson, either by an aberration of the critical instinct 
or because Macfie comes out of Scotland, went out of his 
way to laud a song containing such lines as capable of 
ranking “with any but the few unapproachable in this 
kind.” And Lady Margaret Sackville rakes up Davidson’s 
bit of log-rolling and throws it at us for serious and autho- 
ritative criticism. We have not yet taken leave of our senses, 
and we are not to be fooled and put off with this kind 
of argument. As for “ King Death,” described by David- 
son as “a poem of a unique order which for some time 
to come the world will not willingly let die,” it may be 
a trifle better than “Love Me,” because there is an idea 
in it. But the execution is execrable and almost illiterate, 
as witness the first verse: — 


Ha! ha! None dare marry me, 
Chuckled the king called Death, 

As, rattling his royal ribs together, 
He danced himself out of breath. 


Think of that “As, rattling his royal ribs together, he 
danced himself out of breath,” and tell us upon what 
grounds of critical reason or sanity Davidson or Lady Mar- 
garet Sackville should apply Milton’s words to such ill- 
considered writing. 


We have gone carefully through Macfie’s volumes, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that, apart from three or 
four pieces, which neither Lady Margaret Sackville nor 
her backing of “critics” would appear to have named, 
there is not a poem among them} which deserves to be re- 
membered, or which is in the least degree better or more 
worthy than the average output of the average poetaster 
of the hour. When Lady Margaret Sackville quotes David- 
son at us she must either believe that because Davidson 
praises what is bad it must necessarily be good, or she 
must believe that “ Love Me” and “ King Death” are fine 
pieces of writing. In either case she is palpably wrong, 
and there can be no getting away from it. The whole 
business shows in a fine light the appalling methods of 
“criticism ” which nowadays prevail. Here is the 
ex-President of the Poetry Recital Society writing at 
the length of nearly two columns in a paper called the 
Literary Post about a poet whom she calls “ a poet of the 
future.” The poet in question would appear to be a 
doctor by profession, and save and except two slight 
volumes of minor verse, his contributions to literature 
consist of a booklet called “ Air and Health” and another 
booklet called “Science, Matter, and Immortality.” He 
is also, if you please, joint-author, with no less a personage 
than Lady Margaret Sackville: herself, of a collection of 
“Fairy Tales for Old and Young.” His first volume of 
verse was published in 1892, and his second in 1904; so 
that in eighteen years this poet of the future has given 
us two little sheaves of indifferent matter, and for six 
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years past has not published a line. And because we 
reprove Lady Margaret Sackville and the Literary Post for 
trotting him out clothed on with ribands and medals and 
bent with the laurel and the bays, the Literary Post is 
to turn round and abuse us as though we were pick- 
pockets. Lady Margaret Sackville has the grace to admit 
that we “may be right.” Unless she is a very dull person 
indeed, she knows that we are right, and as she is so fond 


| of manners, she might have been mannerly enough to 


acknowledge that she had allowed her kind dispositions 


. towards Mr. Macfie to run away with her; instead of 
| which she lets herself off with “ mays.” 








We are sick of this whole businesa of foisting off medi- 
ocre geese for swans. Kindness to one’s fellow-labourers 
in the vineyard, and to one’s own countrymen, and to 
one’s collaborators in fairy tales is all very sweet and 
noble; but when it deceives the public, or attempts to 
deceive the public, it becomes a critical sin of the gravest 
kind. We have never had too great an opinion of John 
Davidson; but if we had not inquired closely into his 
criticism of Macfie, we should never have believed that he 
was capable of such a want of critical good faith 
as is thereby indicated. Davidson’s name, appended to 
the comment Lady Margaret Sackville quotes, and the 
names of William Sharp and of Mr. Lang and Professor 
Saintsbury, will no doubt convince the easy-going readers 
of the Literary Post that Macfie must be a poet of more 
than an ordinary calibre. We have quoted the spark- 
ling gems which Davidson professed to admire, and nailed 
them down for what they are. And we shall be pleased 
to perform a like service for any pieces which Mr. Lang 
or Professor Saintsbury may choose to eulogise in simi- 
lar terms. Facts are facts even where poetry is con- 
cerned, and the sooner the Literary Post becomes aware 
of it the better will it shine. When our contemporary 
requires further lessons in either poetry or manners we 
shall be glad to oblige it. 


In view of the attitude which has been taken up by 
the editor of the Literary Post, we wish to point out that 
our quotations from Macfie are abbreviated out of con- 
siderations of copyright, and not because we desire to 
garble or misrepresent anything that Macfie has written. 
Possibly these same considerations have prevented the 
Interary Post from printing on our invitation such ex- 
amples of the major writing of Macfie as would prove him 
to be “a poet of the future.” In any case, not a line of 
Macfie has appeared in the Literary Post since Lady 
Margaret Sackville produced her one and only extract, 
which, by the way, is taken holus-bolus from the first page 
of Macfie’s “New Poems.” It is interesting to note 
further that, for the first time in its life, Mr. Nash’s 
organ ventures this week on a piece of serious poetry in 
the shape of an irregular sonnet. We print the octave :— 


No victor’s obsequies are thine, O King! 
No panoply of conquest decks thy name; 
No martial deeds were thine, that poets sing ; 
.Not thine the pride of battle nor the blame. 
No war-lord thou the gage of death to fling, 
No carnage fouled the earth to niche thy fame: 
Ne’er from the vanquished didst thou tribute wring, 
Nor from the fawning nations hoz.age claim. 
We suppose that from the Literary Post's point of view it 
is contra bonos mores ; but we shall say that the No’s would 
appear to have it here; whereas in the sestet, in which 
King Edward is described as “ Father of his People,” the 
Ne’er’s get it. Really, really, Mr. Nash’s journal will have 
to travel a great way before it reaches concert pitch in the 
matter of poetry. 





In last week’s issue of Taz AcADEMY we printed a letter 
from Mr. Joseph Banister, which contained the following 


| paragraph :— 
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: { 
Cohen Siemann, Walter Emanuel, Rudolph Leh- 


mann, and the Jewmourists on the staff of Punch, are 
said to deny that their humour is of the porky kind. 


Objection has been taken to the suggestion that Mr. Owen 
Seaman is one of the children of Israel. We have inquired 
of Mr. Banister as to the grounds for this suggestion, and 
with his reply he forwards us a letter from Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, in which that gentleman roundly asserts that 
the present editor of Punch is a Jew, and may thus claim 
to be of the company of Solomon, Heine, Disraeli, Lord 
Burnham, and Mr. Joel. It seems to us likely, however, 
that Mr. Seaman’s father spelt his name Sea-man, and 
christened Mr. Seaman, Owen; so that when Mr. Banister 
refers to him a& Cohen Siemann he may be stretching 
& point after the manner of the humourist. But Punch 
has always been pretty handy at the more or less humorous 
transformation of people’s names, and we do not suppose 
that Mr. Seaman will grumble because his own turn hap- 
pens to have come round. 





We hear that a certain popular novelist is about to 
launch a publishing business with the view of publishing 
only his own novels. Of course, the author as publisher 
is not exactly a new thing. Authors have a knack of 
allowing themselves to be dragged into publishing con- 
cerns, and they do not usually come out with full hands. 
But « novelist who will publish his own works, and his 
own works only, rather fires the imagination. If every- 
body had their due the author would always be his own 
publisher—at any rate, in the sense that he would employ 
a publisher instead of being employed by the publisher, 
as is practically the case at present. We believe that 
with very small capital and with comparatively little 
trouble any author of acceptance could publish his own 
works and make them yield a good deal greater income 
than he can hope to get out of them by favour of the 
professional publisher. The principal difficulty under 
present conditions would be with the booksellers. Only a 
few authors could afford to employ a traveller to sub- 
scribe his productions in London and in thé provinces. 
The publisher’s traveller is nowadays a most important 
personage. The sales and reputations of eminence lie in 
the hollow of his hand, so to speak. He is supposed to 
be able to “ push” an author or “drop him out” at his 
own sweet will, and he is supposed to be able to force 
sales. Such is the confidence reposed in him that certain 
publishing houses expect him to perform the duties of a 
“yeader.” That is to say that before accepting a novel 
they will ask him to read it in manuscript and give his 
opinion as to its ultimate saleability. We are of opinion 
that this is a woeful practice, and bad for letters. The 
author’s only way out is to publish for himself and trust 
to the public demand. We shall watch the new experi- 
ment with a good deal of interest, though we suppose 
that, like the rest of the innovations, it is really doomed to 
failure from the start. 


A writer in the Book Monthly has been consulting the 
index of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and on page 54 
he finds the following entry :— 


Art 
Art Squares, 
Art Teaching 
“Art thou weary.” 


Which reminds us of the provincial librarian’s catalogue 
in which you might read: 

Mill on Logic 

Ditto on the Floss 
The whole business of indexing bristles with difficulties, and 
we are not sure that, quaint as the foregoing examples may 
appear, there is anything about them which is to be depre- 
cated. For the uninformed—and we suppose it is the un- 
informed who chiefly consult encyclopedias—art is art and 
Mill is Mill, and it is handy that they are to be found 
in what the uninformed would consider their right places. 
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BALLAD 


It is the white Princess 
Who looks towards the sea, 

From her fair tower that spires the sky 
A shaft of ivory, 

While her two hands like nested doves 
Are pale upon her knee. 


It is the white Princess 
Who left the courtiers gay, 

And built her bower upon the shore 
Amid the wind and spray, 

Where she might watch the death of night 
And see the birth of day. 


It is the white Princess 
Who does not look below 

To where iwelve suitors for her hand 
Are marching to and fro, 

Who came to tell her words of love 
Five weary years ago. 


It is the white Princess 
Who heeds not, though they wait, 
And send twelve heralds thrice a day 
With trumpets to her gate ; 
Her eyes are ever to the sea, 
As to the Book of Fate. 


Tt is the white Princess 
Who never lays her down 

To sleep when purple shadows hang 
Like violets o’er the town; 

And her gold hair has closely hid 
The fashion of her gown. 


It is the white Princess 
Who does not turn her head, 

Or care that spring is on the hill, 
Or that the rose is red; 

While up above the lark sings loud, 
Not knowing she is dead. 








“SPECTATOR” AND THE 


KING 


Duness was ever in league against decency. It will 
astonish nobody that the Spectator has rushed upon us 
with columns of advice for His Majesty King George V. 
In last week’s issue there is an article addressed practic- 
ally to the King himself, and entitled “King George V.,” 
and a supplementary or side show article entitled “ King- 
liness.’ With the help of these lamps to his feet his Ma- 
jesty would doubtless be able to shape @ course which 
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might conceivably meet with the high blessing and ap- 
proval of the editor of the Spectator in his cocked hat, 
not to mention Mr, St. Loe Strachey the plain, unvar- 
nished, pot-hatted citizen. We have not the space to quote 
the Spectator at over-flattering length ; but from our con- 
temporary’s first leader we take the following extraordinary 
words : — 

Again, men in whom the ruling passion is sincerity 
joined to simplicity are liable to certain positive as 
well as negative disadvantages. 
specially prone to prejudice. 


Such characters are 
It has been said that 
prejudices are the salt of life, and that a man who is 
without them is hardly human. There may be no 
doubt @ scintilla of truth in that saying; but for 
Kings prejudice remains the most dangerous of defects. 
Prejudice is near akin to suspicion, and, as Bacon 
tells us, suspicion clouds the mind. But a King 
above all men must keep his mind unclouded. His 
subjects may be allowed to nurse their prejudices. He 
cannot afford to indulge them even for an hour. He 
must erase from the mirror of his mind every scratch 
that has been made thereon by accident, or even by 
deliberate illwill. He dare not allow any public pur- 

pose to be deflected by a personal instinct of dislike. 
There must be no “ Dr. Fells *—whether men, nations, 
causes, or institutions—in the records of his brain. 
Even if by nature he shuns so Olympian an attitude 
and regards it as inhuman, he must be content to re- 
member that such inhumanity is part of kingship. 
George III, well-nigh ruined his country by his pre- 
judices, both positive and negative. Had he been 
able to subdue them, how different would be the his- 
tory of his reign, and how different the verdict of pos- 
terity upon him asa King. No doubt if we examine those 
prejudices impartially much may be said in the ab- 
stract in defence of them. For example, it is difficult 
to subdue a sense of sympathy with George III. for his 
prejudice against Fox, for Fox’s character, public and 
private, was enough to make any decent man detest 
him. He was factious, dissolute, selfish, untrust- 
worthy, a gambler, a voluptuary, a cynical sentimen- 
talist, and a politician without Principle or even 
scruple. Yet the verdict of history has gone against, 
and rightly gone against, the King for indulging his 
personal prejudices in the case of Fox. Take again 
the King’s positive prejudice in favour of Addington. 
If one could think of George III. merely as a private 
individual, one might respect him for liking, in a cor- 
rupt age, an honest, stupid, mediocre man; but who 
can doubt that his prejudice in favour of Addington 
did great harm to the nation? 
The Spectator goes on to inform us that “ Kings must not 
only be able to pardon and to forgive; they must be able 
to forget. 
sense. 


They must have no enemies in the true 
Life demands an art. The failure to realise 
this has often brought shipwreck for ordinary men and 
women. Every king must be in a certain sense 
an actor, though his acting need involve no insincerity,” 
On the face of it, this is pretty talk from a ponderous and 
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responsible review. It is the cant, perhaps, of the age, 
and a fair-seeming cant; but it is none the less cant, and 
it is none the less precisely the special brand of cant which 
has been playing havoc in the affairs of state and with the 
temper and mind of the British people during the past few 
decades. For King George, by the direction of the 
Spectator, there are to be no “ Dr. Fells.” In view of the 
fact that the mob Government of the day are “ Dr. Fells” 
almost to a man, how in the name of goodness is his 
Majesty to escape them? Then King George V., as 
directed and inspired by the Spectator, must crush under 
his heel the Royal prejudices; and he must do this, for- 
sooth, because George III. did not like Fox, and was more 
or less addicted to Addington. Mr. St, Loe Strachey for- 
gets his history. It has altogether escaped his knowledge, 
apparently, that for sixty years there reigned in England 
her late Majesty Queen Victoria, who, to her extreme and 
everlasting credit be it said, was as full of prejudices as 
an egg is full of meat, and who, despite this horrible failing, 
managed to keep the ship of state on an even keel and her 
own throne right side up without in the least “ forgetting,” 
or playing the actress. Queen Victoria’s prejudices were 
the finest things that ever happened for Queen Victoria’s 
people. They were prejudices which left no room for 
chicanery, humbug, or dishonour, and they were preju- 
dices which kept the name and Court and government and 
spirit of England clean and sweet and sound, and kept in 
check and on the curb the vile and ignoble forces, politi- 
cal, commercial and social, which would appear now 
rapidly to be overwhelming us. It is kings and queens 
who, let the Spectator babble as it may about the will of 
the people, set the fashion and the example for the lives 
of their subjects. If you have a court in which virtue 
and goodness are honoured you will have a people 
among whom virtue and goodness are esteemed. Smart- 
ness, cleverness, pushfulness, and sheer wealth had 
to know and keep their places in Queen Victoria’s day. 
There would have been no Harmsworths and no Levi 
Lawsons in the peerage under the Victorian régime. There 
would have been no John Burns, Cabinet Minister; no 
Lloyd George, Chancellor of the Exchequer; no Winston 
Churchill, of the sort we have got; and no Asquith, Prime 
Minister of England. Prejudice keeps us from the Evil 
One. The want of prejudice says “ Let him in; he may 
be useful.” We know nothing as yet of the prejudices of 
His Majesty King George V., excepting that up to now he 
has displayed a prejudice for leading the kind of life for 
which the shallow and the brainless and the vulgar have no 
particular admiration. We know of him that he is a sailor 
inured to discipline and bred to honesty, and the Spectator 
may take it from us that such a man and such a monarch 
has the whole art of life and the whole art of ruling 
in his hands. There can be no service worth calling 
service that is based in corruption, and there can be no king- 
liness, which is worth calling kingliness, in acquiescence, 
finesse, part-acting or figure-headism. King Edward VII. 
permitted himself, or would appear to have permitted 
himself, to take that view of his office which the Spectator, 
in common with the Daily Mirror and the Radical Press, 
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would now wish to force upon King George. King 
Edward VII. did not lack intelligence; he was a com- 
petent king and he knew what he was doing; but 
he was the victim of extraordinary circumstances. 
The rule of Queen Victoria had been a wise but firm and 
prejudiced rule. The country prospered under it, and the 
country at large loved it. But the baser forces hated it and 
chafed against it, and with enlightenment, advancement, 
broad-mindedness, and the unprejudiced mind for their 
shibboleths they went to work to set up in the country and 
in the Government and in the Court a condition of affairs 
which has proved in the event to be big with dangers and 
perils of the gravest kind. King Edward VII., as the 
Spectator admits, cast aside prejudice and did his best to 
rule by tact and tolerance, with results which are known 
and marked of all men—results which have imperilled the 
Constitution of England, imperilled her paramountcy and 
empire, and left her at the mercy of the Harmsworths at 
home and the German Emperor abroad. The Spectator 
assures us that the mob Government will not now proceed 
with its policy in regard to the Constitution, because 1% 
would be “ unfair” to place King George at the beginning 
of his reign in the most difficult position in which an Eng- 
lish monarch has ever found himself. For our own part we 
shall be quite satisfied if the mob Government will not 
proceed with its policy, and so doubtless will King George. 
At the same time, we shall have to thank the mob Govern- 
ment for nothing. Some of the most vital difficulties of 
the situation are already created and already in active 
operation, and we are believing that King George will 
face them and triumph over them. But of one thing the 
mob Government and the Spectator may rest assured, kad 
that is, that King George V. would just as soon, and 
probably a good deal sooner, face his difficulties now as 
face them later on, and that whether the Government 
is in favour of delay or not in favour of delay, the big 
difficulty of all will be dealt with by the King on the 
lines which are imperatively dictated by his positiun as a 
constitutional sovereign. The King has no business to 
loosen his grip on the sceptre at the behest of smug 
persons who tell us that wrong and dishonour must exist 
in order that we may advance. Gays the Spectator, with 
a fine show of wisdom, “If one thinks what the ideal 
chairman of a meeting of ordinary Englishmen nas to be, 
one has a very fair picture of the virtues needed in the 
British King ”—which is Bottomley and his business 
government over again. The “ideal chairman” of a 
meeting of Englishmen, like the ideal after-dinner speaker, 
is usually and commonly an ass—a bleater-out of nothings 
about nothing. And this is what the pundits and the 
prowlers expect from a King of England! We shall be 
astonished if they get it from his Majesty King George V., 
even with the Spectator to help them. 





ON TRANSLATING MEREDITH 


I reizp and did it even against the advice of the old 
master himself. He was looking forward with alarm, so 


he put it, to the trouble I was proposing to give myself 
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in translation. I must confess that the trouble was very 
considerable indeed, but I hasten to add that it was 
the most delightful and stimulating sort of trouble an 
ambitious person could take upon himself. It seems to 
me that in endeavouring to turn into German that mighty 
trifle the Essay on Comedy, I have been going through 
a complete course of mental and literary training. I 
think I may say that if now, after three years’ wrestling 
with the difficulties and the beauties of that little book, I 
seem to feel and know the real thing when I see it, I owe 
it to the happy idea which prompted me to tackle George 
Meredith's lecture on comedy, “On the Idea of Comedy 
and the Uses of the Comic Spirit.” Will it interest 
English readers to hear of my experiences and the adven- 
tures encountered in the course of my labours? I had 
to do the whole thing four times over from beginning 
to end; there are pages which I wrote as many as six 
or seven times. This gave me quite unusual oppor- 
tunities of meditating on the language and style of our 
author. Ihave done so as a staunch admirer throughout. 
Yet I could not help being fully alive to those features 
which have scared away so many and brought down such 
violent anathemas. I do think I might have a few just 
remarks to make on the subject. To begin with, it needs 
to be pointed out that the style of the Essay on Comedy 
differs very considerably from that used in the novels. 
Far from being simpler or clearer, as some critics have 
said, it is rather more irregular and less grammatical ; it 
is irregular and ungrammatical almost to carelessness. 
Sentences such as some of those reproduced below are not 
to be found in the novels, not even in “One of our Con- 
querors,” which bears the crown for toughness. As far 
as translation goes, the essay is certainly much more diffi- 
cult than the prose of the narrative works. I attribute 
this to the fact that the essay was originally conceived 
and composed as @ lecture and never properly arranged 
for print. It shows its primary destination in every line, 
and thereby proves what an exquisite sense the author 
had for those niceties of form and expression which dis- 
tinguish one literary kind from another. But his print- 
ing the lecture without subjecting it to some little pro- 
cess of adaptation proves with equal force how utterly 
regardless he could be of the fair claims and dues of his 
readers. What, with the light of the speaker’s eyes 
flashing through and through it, may have been as 
luminous as daylight; what, with the ring of that eloquent 
voice bringing out the whole rich meaning, must have’ 
gone straight to the hearer’s understanding, is apt to 
appear rather deficient to the man who has to get it 
all from the cold stiff print of a stubborn little volume 
in red covers. It is a mistake to speak of the “admirable 
clearness of the prose of the Essay on Comedy,” as does 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan in his helpful book on Meredith. 

Two difficulties, almost equally harassing, the trans- 
lator of the essay has to battle with. Suppose him to be 
capable of feeling the inimitable grace and force and 
simplicity of one-half of a passage. He will strive with 
all his might, and yet hopelessly almost from the outset, 
to find something approaching it in his own idiom; he 
would be as graceful, as forceful, as simple, and withal 
as poetical. But how is he to succeed when the second 
half of the passage presents to him the face of a sphinx? 
When he is reduced to determine by a toss-up which might 
be the likeliest of a number of possible antecedents to 
some it or its. There is at least one instance of an 
its without any antecedent whatever (p. 92): 


“We have had comic pulpiis, for a sign that the 
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alliance; I know not how far comic, or how much 
assisted in seeming so by the unexpectedness and the 
relief of its appearance; at least they are popular, 
they are said to win the ear.” 


Of whose appearance? Obviously the adjective comic in 
“comic pulpits” and “how far comic” has unawares 
assumed the dignity of a noun substantive, and its stands 
as its worthy representative, so that what is here meant 
is, that the comic pulpits might possibly not be really 
comic but only seem so by the appearance of the comic 
in them. Which, I admit, does not sound over-clear. 
Pitiful is the plight of the translator who has to fight 
such dragon growths—live monsters without heads! 
My next quotation is somewhat ampler (pp. 88-9): 


“If you believe that our civilisation is founded in 
tommon sense (and it is the first condition of sanity 
to believe it) you will, when contemplating men, dis- 
‘cern a Spirit overhead; not more heavenly than the 
light flashed upward from glassy surfaces, but 
luminous and watchful; never shooting beyond them, 
nor lagging in the rear; so closely attached to them 
that it may be taken for a-slavish reflex, until its 
features are studied. It has the sage’s brow, and 
the sunny malice of a fawn lurks at the corners of 
the half-closed lips drawn in an idle wariness of half- 
tension. That slim feasting smile, shaped like the 
long-bow, was once a big round satyr’s laugh, that 
flung up the brows like a fortress lifted by gun- 
powder. The laugh will come again, but it will be 
of ihe order of the smile finely tempered, showing 
sunlight of the mind, mental richness rather than 
noisy enormity. Jts (?) common aspect is one of 
unsolicitous observation, as if surveying a full field 
and having leisure to dart on its chosen morsels, 
without any fluttering eagerness. Men’s future upon 
earth does not attract it... .” . 


Nobody will deny that a passage more poetical of concep- 
tion or more lovely of expression would be extremely 
hard to find in English prose; and it goes on even more 
beautiful for another page. Could anything be simpler, 
more unaffected? And yet, how often must you read it 
before you can tell what the zts refers to? You think 
that it must be the “laugh” and the “it,” or the 
“smile” of the preceding clause, but you will see 
that cannot well be, when you come to the next 
sentence. Yet it is almost impossible to believe that 
it simply continues, with a tremendous leap across two or 
three intervening propositions, the chain of pronouns ten 
lines above. I am not yet out of the puzzle myself, 
although I have tried my hardest. I rather incline to 
take it to stand not for “laugh,” but for “the Spirit over- 
head,” high up at the beginning of my quotation. How- 
ever, there can be little doubt that laugh has some share 
in it too. For one short moment the writer saw the Spir't 
reduced to a mere smile hanging somewhere in the sky; 
long enough, though, to throw us off the track and puzzle 
us when we find ourselves confronted with the Spirit in 
its full shape again. The process rather suggests the 
transformations of the famous Cheshire Cat in “ Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland.” What can the wretched 
translator do in such cases? The inevitable result of his 
labours will be that his perhaps intelligible version will 
appear as complicated and muddled as the unintelligible 
original looks simple and clear. Obviously that is not 
fair, though not to be helped. 
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I do not suppose that readers generally, even the care- 
ful ones, would notice anything incorrect in the two 
examples quoted as well as in many similar instances. 
The impression received from the passage as 8 whole 
carries them safely past the shallows, and so, again, it 
may not be fair in the translator—who, after all, is only 
a meddler—to reveal them. But his guileless intention 
is only to show what troubles he has gone through, not by 
any means the treacherous one of furnishing’ new material 
to the detractors of Meredith. He is encouraged to pro- 
ceed (p. 72) :— 


“Whether right or wrong in his politics and his 
criticisms [the person alluded to is Aristophanes], and 
bearing in mind (that is if we bear in mind) the instru- 
ments he played on and the audience he had to win, 
there is an idea in his comedies: it is the Idea of 
Good Citizenship.” 

This certainly is about as bad as a bad sentence could be. 
It reads like a text corrupted by a careless scribe copying 
from an already inexact shorthand copy. Yet from the 
translator’s point of view a construction like this may come 
almost as a relief; if the grammar is faulty, the meaning 
at least is clear. But how about this, which I cull from 
the very same page !— 


“Aristophanes was ‘profane’ under satiric direc- 
tion, unlike his rivals Cratinus and others, 
if we are to believe him, who, in their extraordinary 
Donnybrook Fair of the Day of Comedy, thumped 
one another and everybody else with absolute hearti- 
ness, as he did, but aimed at small ga.ne, and dragged 
forth particular women, which he did not.” 


Fold on snaky fold, the sentence runs and wriggles on 
into the dimensions of a regular python, a python with a 
fearful swelling in its middle, as if it had swallowed a 
whole giraffe and half a rhinoceros—“in their extra- 
crdinary Donnybrook Fair of the Day of Comedy.” This 
knot I was wise enough to drop out of my translation ; the 
python I severed at a convenient joint, and I think that, 
on the whole, my version is the better for it. But I am 
not satisfied. I shall go on worrying until I have got a 
plausible explanation of what the “ Donnybrook Fair of 
the Day of Comedy” might be. The “ Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica” informs us that Donnybrook is a village in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, and famous for its riotous fair. 
I take the thumping practised on each other by the Athenian 
comic dramatists to correspond to the riotousness of the 
fair. The Day of Comedy, like the “ Day of the Daughter 
of Hades ” (one of the finest of Meredith’s poems), or like 
the proverbial dog that will have his day, may seem to 
mean the time when Comedy was lusty and flourishing. 
So far so good. The whole conceit, then, would amount 
to this, that the rivals of Aristophanes turned the Day of 
Comedy into a riotous fair by the coarse horse-play which 
they indulged in. 

My argument wriggles, too. Yet there is no denying the 
fact that our questionable phrase sounds extremely jolly 
and suggestive. Its general drift may be caught at first 
sight by one versed in the originator’s idicsynerasies. The 
difficulty begins when an accurate analysis has to be 
attempted; it towers mountains high in the path of the 
translator, He, poor wight, is allowed no idiosyncrasies ; 
he must not suppose his readers to be initiated and up to 
slightest hints. He is bound to he explicit when his author 
revels in allusions. Whether or no the passage under 
discussion will bear the interpretation here set forth, it is 
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an instance of Meredith’s fondness for allusion. It is need- 
less to say that he uses this accomplished and scholarly 
trick neatly: enough; the scholarly reader may derive high 
enjoyment from it. But consider the translator’s plight. 
If he is bent on giving his readers all that an accom- 
plished scholar can get out of the original, he is com- 
pelled to encumber his text with footnotes and incur the 
reproach that he is too thorough and lagging. It looks 
like rank pedantry to quote the name of Shakespeare when 
he tries to give the full meaning of “dyer’s hands” (p. 8), 
of bodies which “if you prick them do not bleed” (p. 9), 
of greedy worthies “with fat capon lined.” But he has 
made up his mind, and if explain he must, a word, in these 
cases, will do. Not so in instances like the following 
(p. 12):— 

“Our tenacity of national impressions has caused 
the word theatre since then to prod the Puritan 
nervous system like a satanic instrument, just as 
one has known Anti-Papists, for whom Smithfield was 
redolent of a sinister smoke, as though they had a 
later recollection of the place than the lowing herds.” 


These few lines contain so much that cries for an elucida- 
tion, when it is to be served up to a non-English audience, 
that the translator’s footnote will demand a page or 
more. Luckily they are of no importance for a better 
understanding of the matter, so that they may be sup- 
pressed. It is being kind to the original, it seems to 
me, to hide and tuck away its ugly corners. Still, a 
scrupulous translator does not like to take liberties. 

One characteristic of Meredith’s style, specially devised, 
as it would seem, to confound this conscientious person, 
I mean his fault of excessive condensation, is even more 
strikingly present in the Essay on Comedy than in 
his other books. Very often the desire to be brief has 
caused the writer to be obscure, as in this sentence 
(p. 82): 

“Byron had splendid powers of humour, and the 
most poetic satire we have example of, fusing at times 
to hard irony.” 


What fuses? The satire alone, or the satire and the 
powers of humour? Two pages farther on we are shown 
the correct use of the verb, where it says “fusing the 
Tragic sentiment with the Comic narrative.” It is this 
same striving after conciseness, too, that is to be made 
responsible for a strange baldness in many passages. 
It looks as if the lecturer on Comedy had been too hurried 
to put in those humble, but helpful, parts of speech 
that we call conjunctions and adverbs. The result of 
these omissions, to be sure, is not infrequently a sur- 
prising, an unparalleled terseness of phrase; but now 
and then it is nothing so praiseworthy. We miss the 
connection between two sentences, and are obliged to read 
ahead only to hark back, subsequently, to the gap where 
we were first arrested. But whether the meaning is clear 
or not, the translator is forced to add an “and” here, a 
“but” there, a “however” or a “yet” in a third place; 
to slip in, now an adverb, now a pronoun, and to sub- 
stitute nouns fcr pronouns. One fact was brought home 
to me wtih particular, perhaps exaggerated, force—that 
the German language of to-day is terribly particle-ridden, 
compared to the English. German Sprachgefithl requires 
infinite padding to be perfectly pleased and happy, and 
so we have arrived at a point where no sentence seems 
complete that has not some empty unnatural particle in 
it to grease the natural joints. Unfortunately a mere 
translator is the last person whom people will allow to 
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make experiments. He has to write as if he were not 
translating. 

It would be easy to give numerous examples of sentences 
where the statement is dwarfed or crippled owing to its 
exaggerated compactness. I have quoted the paragraph 
beginning “Our tenacity of national impressions” 
(p. 12). The construction is impossible in translation, 
being, obviously, short of a limb. The same applies to 
this sentence (p. 78): “You may estimate your capacity 
for Comic perception by being able to detect the ridicule 
of them you love, without loving them the less.” And is 
not the following, at best, rather unusual (p. 80)? “It 
differs from humour in not... indicating a broader 
than the range of this bustling world to them.” I quote 
these instances to show that a sentence need not lack 
clearness merely because it is incomplete; for there can 
be no doubt as to what is meant here. I rather think 
that some of Meredith’s faults of style might be inter- 
preted into virtues worthy of imitation. We only need 
to grow used to them. ‘To me they have caused unspeak- 
able trouble; does it not testify in their favour if I say 
that I feel perfectly friendly towards them? 

There are, then, in George Meredith’s Essay on 
Comedy many difficulties for a close student of the text. 
The greatest of all, when it comes to translating this work, 
however, does not lie in the faultiness, or the carelessness, 
or the excessive compactness of numerous passages, but in 
the transcending excellence of as numerous other passages. 
In none of our author’s prose works does his language and 
style come so near the diction of his poems. The Essay 
teems with a wealth of the most varied poetical figures 
and conceptions. At every turn some image flashes up to 
throw light on some fact, some thought, some passing re- 
mark. Now Meredith was never in the habit of over- 
elaborating his metaphors and similes; he did not do so in 
the Essay. The following instance will show how imper- 
fectly a perfect idea can be expressed by him. He is 
speaking of Moliére’s “ Misanthrope” (p. 46) :— 

“The life of the comedy is in the idea. As with 
the singing of the sky-lark out of sight, you must 
love the bird to be attentive to the song, so in this 
highest flight of the Comic Muse, you must love pure 
Comedy warmly to understand ‘The Misanthrope.’ 
You must be receptive of the idea of Comedy.” 


The meaning is abundantly clear. But turn the sentence 
as you may, the symmetry that is the very soul of a 
simile is not to be discovered, and the translator, in order 
to establish the balance, is compelled to insert the missing 
paris. Mr. Trevelyan quotes, as a good exampie of Mere- 
dithian metaphor, the following (p. 84) :— 

“Finite and infinite flash from one to the other 
with him, lending him a two-edged thought that 
peeps out of his peacefullest lines by fits, like the 
lantern of the fire-watcher at windows, going the 
rounds at night.” 


If you scan this as closely as a translator must scan his 
text, you will see that there is more than one metaphor in 
it. First there is the flashing of light from finite to in- 
finite, and back again. These flashes strike and hit both 
ways, two-edged. TZ'wo-edged at once suggests the idea of a 
sword. This, to be sure, is not mentioned by word; but 
once conjured up it yet insists on asserting its aggressive 
nature by putting itself into vivid contrast to the occa- 
sional peacefulness of its outward aspect. This pcaceful- 
ness, in its turn, is taken up in what follows, the peaceful 
scene of the firewatcher going his round, and here we ure 
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brought back to the original idea, the flashing to and fre 
from one object to another. 

Thus we find in this one short sentence a whole series 
of images mutually opposed, but at the same time in 
mutual juxtaposition, and inextricably intertwined. It 
should be pointed out, moreover, that the roots of this 
luxuriant growth are fixed in the preceding sentence, which 
means that the translator has not done justice to the pas- 
sage unless he has also made this evident. Indeed, it 
would require a genius greater than Meredith’s to do him 
justice in translation. Let no one cast rash stones at him 
who has only half succeeded. It may prove a thankless 
task, my translation of the Essay on Comedy. I am afraid 
I shall be laughed at for my pains, and fail to achieve the 
end I had in view (which, by the way, was to furnish the 
German peoples with an authentic introduction to Mere- 
dith’s other works, of which the Essay is the key). Still, 
my gain is very great indeed. Not only have I learnt to 
look at print with a new and clearer eye, as I was bold 
enough to say above; I have learnt to read Meredith. His 
books bear a different face to me, his poems no less than 
his novels, since I battled my way through his stupendous 
lecture. I had loved him well enough from the beginning, 
but I love him better now, and with quite another, an in- 
finitely heightened, sense of his beauty. And one thing I 
have become sure of: that it is not possible to get tired of 
him. Such a statement from his translator ought to 
silence the hasty critics who are so over-ready to damn 
what has puzzled their feeble wits. It is not they who 
should be heard, but rather those who have “acquired 
the taste” by long and humbly faithful study. It is a very 
valuable taste to acquire, I can assure you; a taste that 
will not prevent you from loving any variety of other 
good things, although it will make you detest all the more 
vehemently what is bad and unsound, against which you 
will have grown unerringly sensitive. E. D. 





REVIEWS 


MR. OSCAR BROWNING’S 
MEMORIES 


Memories of Sixty Years at Eton, Cambridge, and Elsewhere. 
By Oscar Browninc. (John Lane. 16s. net.) 


Mer. Oscar Brownine, most cosmopolitan of dons, has 
written a really amusing book, and has many good and, 
what is more, new stories to tell. He tells us of Tenny- 
son, that he wrote the poem of Lucretius to “show how 
an indelicate subject might be treated delicately”; and 
that when Swinburne’s lyrical geniug was praised, he said 
grudgingly, “ Yes, he can write French lyrics.” Of Robert 
Browning he has little to record, except that the poet was 
fond of tracing his family history, which he did with more 
zeal than knowledge. Unfortunately Robert Browning’s 
ancestry stops short, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, at a person who was “ resident in the family of Mr. 
Nugent Bankes, of Corfe Castle”; and the poet’s story of 
a descent from a legendary Browning who commanded 
the ship which took Henry V. over to France was perhaps 
the “strangest thing in fiction” the poet ever did. Mr. 
Oscar Browning also records some oracular words of the 
poet when walking through the precincts of Clare, and 
the trees of the Backs burst upon his sight. The poet 
struck his stick upon the ground and exclaimed emphatic- 
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ally: “TI’ll tell you what it is: Oxford is more grand, but 
Cambridge more grandiose”—and no one has ever dis- 
covered what he meant; for the scenery of Cambridge is 
in no way grandiose. 

More interesting are the stories told about Victor Hugo, 
on the authority of the Russian novelist Turgenev. Hugo 
was, in some respects, sublimely ignorant, and gloried ix 
it. One day Victor Hugo said: “ Ah, Goet, Goet, j’ai lu 
son ‘ Wallenstein,” upon which Turgenev remarked that 
Schiller, not Goethe, had written “ Wallenstein.” Hugo 
said: “Je vous assure, mon cher, que je n’ai jamais lu une 
ligne de ces Messieurs, mais je les connais comme si je les 
avais écrits.’ At another time he said: “ Pour moi, je 
regarde Goet comme Jésus Christ aurait regardé Messa- 
line”; also when Turgenev asked him: “ Qui est-ce Gal- 
gacus?” (who appears in the poem called “L’Ane,” and is 
a well-known character in Tacitus), Hugo said: “Ma foi! 
je n’en sais rien, mais c’est un beau nom.” 

But Mr. Browning is not merely a purveyor of anecdotes 
of people of importance; he has behind him a long 
record of self-devotion to unreformed Eton and unre- 
formed Cambridge. His vocation declared itself early, 
and he has found his supreme interest in education, especi- 
ally the education of statesmen. For this he steadily and 
elaborately trained; and there is no doubt that he looks 
upon Mr. Gerald Balfour and Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
whom he taught, as works of his hand, like his publica- 
tions, such as “Modern England” and “ Educational 
Theories.” With such aims, it is interesting to learn Mr. 
Browning’s views upon teaching. “In me,” he writes, 
“education, apart from instruction, consists in literature, 
and in literature only. The passion for athletics, in 
my opinion, has now assumed the dimensions of a national 
calamity.” At Eton his efforts to stem the tide of popular 
opinion in favour of athleticism met with opposition, and 
relations between him and the head-master became unduly 
strained, with the result that in 1875 he lost his master- 
ship. “I never worked so hard for anything in my life as 
I did for what I then believed to be the reformation of 
Eton,” he writes. “I was a democrat then, es I am now; 
but I recognised that Eton was the training-place for the 
governing classes, and, foreseeing the future triumph of 
democracy, I was anxious that the change should come 
gradually, by reform and not by revolution. To this end 
it was of paramount importance that the governing classes 
should preserve something of the culture which had dis- 
tinguished them in the eighteenth century, and given them 
a right to control the destinies of the country. I thought 
I could form a little sanctuary of intellect to withstand 
the rising tide of Philistine athleticism. Five years more 
would have enabled me to do this with success, but the 
gods willed otherwise, and the opportunity was lost, I fear 
for ever.” 

At Cambridge, as well as at Eton, Mr. Browning has 
played the part of an innovator, and his idea of the his- 
torical school which was to be the training-ground for 
citizens and statesmen is admirably stated. Here his inti- 
mate relations with undergraduates—due in part to his 
deliberate purpose as a teacher—were not entirely wel- 
comed by his fellow-teachers. It is at this point that Mr. 
Browning’s good-tempered recollections are tinged with 
a little judicious malice. It has often been said that there 
are three cardinal sins which a don may commit, which 
are never pardoned—to write and speak your own language 
with correctness and elegance, to be known in the external 
world, and to have any really intimate knowledge of the 
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undergraduates. Mr. Browning was obviously guilty on 
all three counts; and, in addition, his “notorious poly- 
mathy” always prevented him from being considered a 
scholar by his contemporaries; for “it is not so much the 
knowledge of any particular subjects that gives a man a 
reputation as the certainty of his ignorance of other sub- 
jects.” 

Yet, though Mr. Browning had not the time to become 
a great schoolmaster; though his success at Cambridge 
was a qualified one; though he failed three times 
to get into Parliament, and his Alpine climbing does not 


amount to very much; “in respect of a life it is a gocd | 


life.” A man must have rare qualities of character and 
mind to have kept the friendship of George Eliot and 
Tennyson, of Robert Browning and Henry Sidgwick, of 
Mr. Gerald Balfour and Lord Curzon. He is still “the 
chronic reservoir of copy.” If he has remembered a little 
too much, that is a fault common to all modern memoirs 
that draw too freely upon the raw material of the diary. 
The book is personal from beginning to end, yet never self- 
important or egoistic; indeed, Mr. Browning is not without 
a talent for self-criticism, to judge by the two undergradu- 
ate papers that he appends to his memories. The under- 
graduate says the last word about him, and congratulates 
him upon his “marvellous Mahomet's coffin-like poise 
between two spheres as the don of the undergraduates and 
the undergraduate of the dons.” 


SINGING BIRDS 


Daily Bread. By Wit¥rip Witson Grsson. 
II. (Mathews. 1s. 6d. net each.) 


Me. Witrrip Wiison Gipson possesses a quiet sort of gift 
of his own. He has been writing verse for a number of 
years, and while he has not yet accomplished much that 
may be considered to stand out, he is not unknown among 
persons who have a way of thinking of themselves as the 
elect. In the two volumes before us Mr. Gibson attempts 
the dramatic poem. We shall not say that he has failed 
in so far as a certain kind of dramatic effect is concerned, 
but the poetry is occasionally to seek :— 


Books I. and 


There’s scarce a body left 
In all the village. 

The cottages were empty, 
And every door ajar, 

As I came by; 

For all the women-folk 
Have run to the pit-head. 
And I must go; 

I cannot stay behind, 

Not knowing what is happening. 
If there is any news, 

T'll bring you word; 
Although ’tis feared 

There's little hope of rescue. 


One hundred and twenty-four pages of this kind of thing 
is too much. In a rhymed foreword Mr, Gibscn informs 
us that he has 


Caught the stormy summons of the sea, 
And dared the restless deeps that, day and night, 
Surge with the life-song of humanity. 


Mr. Gibson was not exactly great before he so caught 
and dared; but we prefer him as he was. 


Thirty-six Poems. By James Exrroy Fuecker. (The 


Adelphi Press. 5s. net.) 


Tuts is a small book at a stiff price. On the other hand, 
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‘Mr. Flecker may go further as he grows older. 
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the author is a little bit more of an artist than the average 
poetling, and, still, on the other hand there is a sugges- 
tion of perverseness and morbid inclination about some of 
his verses which may please the admirers of futility. How- 
ever, few of the minor company of verse-producers could 
turn out a lyric like the following :— 

TENEBRIS INTERLUCENTEM. 


A linnet who had lost her way 
Sang on a blackened bough in hell, 
Till all the ghosts remembered well 
The trees, the wind, the golden day. 


At last they knew that they had died 
When they heard music in the land, 
And someone there stole forth a hand 

To draw a brother to his side. 


At the 
present moment there is a pronounced flavour of the New 
Aye about him. 


Out of Hours. By J. M. Stvarr-Younc. (Stockwell. 4s. 
net.) 
Turs volume is adorned with a porirait of the author, and 
portraits of authors are not as a rule encouraging. Fur- 
thermore, there are “ sonnets” here :— 
Those mornings in the double-bedded room 
I never shall forget. My breezy boys, 
Wakeful and cheery, apt for play and noise; 
Still in their shirts, alive with health and bloom. 
Within the garden close the cherry bloom 
Of bees in search of dew. My Prince’s voice 
Chanting a tag; then Albert's legs at poise, 
In Highland Fling, across a broken broom. 


And while I sit and laugh at them the hiss 
Of cooking from the kitchen will ascend. 
Like dormice have they slept. But now defend 
Who can against their frolic! All the bliss 
Of youth is theirs: clear eyes, fresh cheeks—and this, 
Best boon of all, a visitor as friend! 


Such is life among the poets. “The hiss of cooking from 
the kitchen” ravishes one. 





Poems and Sonnets. By JosrpH Gzocnecan. (Edinburgh: 
Currie. 2s. 6d. net.) 
Mr. Geocueaan is a fairly passionate poet, and very keen 
on love among the roses: 
Mine ears with all the sound of woe shut in, 
Mine eyes grown duller like a breathed-on glass, 
My face hath waxen wan and drawn like sin, 
And my mouth moans alas, 
Alas, for that curled, cruel, careless mouth 
That fastened on these lips of mine like fire, 
Which drying, charred and flickered in the drouth, 
Pale smoke of pale desire! 
And so forth ad nauseam. There is a great deal too much 
honey for the money, Mr. Geoghegan. 


Poems. By Leonarp Suoosrincz. (Lane. 3s. 6d. net.) 
First among his poems Mr. Shoobridge prints the follow- 
ing :— 
Sweet fresh dawn that now is ours, 
Where may this new journey lead— 
How shall this day seem decreed 
At evening hours? 


Within the space of tender grey, 

One red cloud of sunset’s hue 

Tells that night shall claim its due, 
At close of day. 


There is nothing worse in the volume, and only once or 
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twice something better. 
“ ” 
read “Poems” twice. 


We shall not be in a hurry to 


The Quest: 
Hotiiys. 


A Drama of Deliverance. By Dorornea 
(Williams and Norgate. 4s. 6d. net.) 


“Tue Quest” will bear perusal. There are passages in 
it which have a compelling beauty about them, and in the 
main the blank verse is workmanlike and honest. It 
seems to us, however, that the drama is spoiled by over- 
lengthy stage directions or descriptions. In Scene IV., for 
example, following “ Voices of Utopians,” we are pulled 
up on the appended note: 


Sm Tuomas More is seen advancing through the 
forest. He is evidently listening to the song: an expres- 
sion of joyful contentment is on his face, and at the last 
verse he takes his tablets out of a satchel, and notes down 
some feature of the music which has specially pleased 
him. Rapuart Hyrauopay, in the gb pf a seafaring 
man of the sixteenth century, is at a few paces behind 
Sir Tuomas, in his hand is a compass, which he now 
and then consults in the dim light. 


In view of our poet’s excellent intention and the spiritual 
meaning of her work it would be improper to laugh in this 
place. But who that is human will forgo the smile? 
Miss Hollins handles saints quite happily, but she really 
should be careful with Sir Thomas More. 


Farewell to Poesy. By Wiutam H. Davies. 
net.) 

WE devoutly hope that the title of Mr. Davies’s new volume 

does not mean that he will for the future cease from 

the business of the Muses. He complains that poesy is 

deserting him; that the poet in his soul is dying, “and 

every charm in life is gone.” 


(Fifield, 1s. 


In vain birds scold and flowers do plead, 
The poet dies, his heart doth bleed. 


After which apologia, as it were, Mr. Davies proceeds 
to give us of some of his best, and some of the best in his 
own genre which has been written since Wordsworth. We 
take the liberty to quote the following piece: 


THE IDIOT AND THE CHILD. 


There was a house where an old dame 
Lived with ason, his child and wife ; 
And with a son of fifty years, 
An idiot all his life. 


When others wept this idiot laughed, 

When others Iaughed he then would weep; 
The married pair took oath his eyes 

Did never close in sleep. 


Death came that way, and which, think you, 
Fell under that old tyrant’s spell? 

He breathed upon that little child 
Who loved her life so well. 


This made the idiot chuckle hard: 
The old dame looked at that child dead 
And him she loved. “Ah, well; thank God 
It is no worse,” she said. 


Mr. Davies may bid Poesy farewell to his heart’s content ; 
but he may take it from us that she has by no means 
finished with him yet. He should be proud and thankful 
for the favours which this volume proves her to have 
bestowed upon him. We shall shortly print a longer notice 
of Mr. Davies’s work. 
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MAN, THE BRUTE, IN FICTION 


Ir would be an amusing, if not an instructive, study to take 
a census of the brutal men who figure in modern fiction, 
especially in woman-made fiction. In the pages of the 
average novel, man is invariably the villain and woman 
the victim. For him love, devotion, and satrifice—for 
her callousness, desertion, and brutality. Were one to 
judge humanity from novels, he would conclude that in the 
relations between man and woman there is rarely a case 
in which the man does not gain everything and the woman 
forfeit all. At the present time there is a craze for the 
story dealing with the illicit love of some beautiful-souled 
girl for some despicable scoundrel. In each case the 
woman wishes to “express herself,” and as it is obvious 
to the author that self-expression cannot be found in the 
beaten ways of matrimony, it is essential that the two 
should agree to live together “ without benefit of clergy.” 
To the average layman there would seem plenty of oppor- 
tunities for “self-expression” in a respectable union, but 
the ways of the novelist are unlike the ways of other 
people, and hence it is laid down almost with the force 
of an axiom that the “parties” shall express themselves 
unmarried. This is the beginning. The story then goes 
on to show the amenities and hostilities which arise from 
such unions, and in this respect it undoubtedly comes near 
the truth, for whenever two frail beings are thrown together 
for any length of time, it is almost inevitable that some 
disagreement should occur. The falsity to life, however, 
is shown in the ending, where the mam invariably tires of 
the union whilst the woman is more passionately devoted 
than at the beginning. Ethically, this presentation of life 
is untrue. Experience, of course, teaches us that men 
grow weary of such unions more frequently than women, 
but it is not always so. There are myriads of cases where 
the reverse happens, where the woman wearies of her com- 
panion and seeks love (or what the novelists call love) 
elsewhere. After all, if such things happen when people 
are married, why should they not happen when they are 
unmarried, and when there is no legal obligation on the 
woman to remain loyal to the man whom she has chosen? 
It is more than possible that if a record were taken of the 
endings of such irregular ménages, it would be found that 
in at least forty per cent. of the cases the woman, and not 
the man, was the first to grow weary of the yoke. Here, 
then, is a chance for the youthful novelist who desires to 
be startlingly original, and who yet would paint the truth 
of things. Let him evolve a story in which a man and 
girl, eager after that mysterious condition known as “ self- 
expression,” start out on an illicit love adventure. Let 
him show how each month tends to deepen the passion of 
the man, whilst the woman grows colder. Let him givé 
us a final scene in which the woman is the deserter, and 
the man the deserted. He will call down on his head, 
of course, some heavy abuse from feminine critics of both 
sexes, but at least, he will have struck a blow for the truth. 
His book may not sell, but a presentation of fact does not 
often achieve a commercial success, for, although truth 
is stranger than fiction, it rarely pays as well. The suc- 
cess of the halfpenny newspapers proves this fact beyond 
all question. 

There can be no doubt that the tendency to emphasise 
the villainous side of man in his relations with women is 
a relic of an influenco which the modern realistic writer 
would never suspect, viz., the influence of ancient melo- 
drama. In that lurid region the male is invariably & 
satyr and the female a saint. He pursues, seizes, enjoys, 
and deserts. The modern author may have forgotten that 
he has ever seen s melodrama, but for all that the taint 
remains in his blood. Therefore, man the villain, and 
woman the victim—these are the everlasting subjects of 
his work. If we turn from the pages of novels and look 
at real life we find a different picture. There we behold 


| the truth which proclaims that man is victimised by 
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woman quite as often as woman by man. Not, perhaps, 
in the sexual direction, because Nature (like the novelist) 
certainly shows a sneaking partiality for men in that 
regard, and in any question of an illicit relation the 
female, of course, has the worst of the bargain. But 
surely there are other relations besides the relations of 
sex. What about the man who allies himself to a drunken 
woman, whose home is ruined by her excesses, and whose 
daily life is rendered a martyrdom? What about the man 
who marries an extravagant wife and whose swift bank- 
ruptcy is brought about by her constant inroads on his 
purse} What of the unhappy fellow who finds himself 
bound to a “nagging” partner, whose shrill tones seem 
like the reproaches of fiends? Surely these men are vic- 
tims all, and they outnumber by an enormous majority the 
few who wreck the lives of women by seduction or deser- 
tion. We do not find them often, however, in the pages 
of modern novels. They are ignored, except in a few un- 
important cases. And yet the dramatic element is not 
wanting, and such subjects should form admirable themes 
for the writer who could do justice to them. The truth 
of the matter is that the realistic novelist is not realistic 
at all in the larger sense. He studies his daily newspaper 
and attends the police-court with a view to getting at life 
as it is, but he forgets that the majority of mankind does 
not figure in the newspaper or in the police-court. He 
beholds in the dock a brute charged with assaulting his 
wife, and he goes home and writes a story to prove that 
every woman who marries in the lower classes is the victim 
of such treatment. He does not know (poor ignorant 
fellow) that there are hundreds, nay thousands, hidden 
away in obscure tenements and grimy lodgings whose daily 
lives are ennobled by devotion to invalid wives. But 
then, of course, these husbands do not appear at 
police-courts. They may be frequently seen, how- 
ever, at hospitals, bringing with them flowers. and 
dainties bought with their trivial earnings. The 
majority of mankind is good—the exceptions are bad. 
This is @ truth which the so-called realist does not know 
or wilfully ignores. Dickens knew it, Thackeray knew it, 
Fielding knew it, and so did all the great ones whose work 
bears the stamp of immortality. When the modern writer 
recognises this truth he will probably hold the scales more 
evenly. He will cease to describe man as the invariable 
villain—and woman as the everlasting victim. After all, 
the continual process is wearisome, if nothing else. It 
would be interesting to examine all the “sex” novels 
which have appeared, say, in the last twelvemonth, and to 
tabulate the respective brutalities of the men and the 
women there. It would be safe to say, at a venture, that 
for each story showing the victimisation of a man by a 
woman there would be at least twenty showing the reverse. 
The majority of these books are written by women, and 
the ignorance of life which is displayed therein is, after 
all, not surprising ; for what can the self-respecting woman 
know of these things? She can only be guided by other 
novels (as false as her own), by hearsay, which is always 
misleading, and by newspaper reports, which are mere 
distorting mirrors, in that they are so diabolically hostile 
to the truth. The inner truth of things can be acquired 
only by experience or by actual contact with the expe- 
rienced. There is no other route, though instinct may 
sometimes aid with brilliant guesswork. But guesswork 
is apt to be inaccurate and only approximate. After a 
long course of such novels one begins to believe that every 
man is branded with the mark of the beast, and one 
experiences something like a shock of pleasure when one 
beholds a working-man leading his crippled wife by the 
arm, or a clubman enjoying a little dinner with his wife 
at the Carlton. One realises that here is life, and that it 
is being lived thus in every corner of the world. The 
average man is not a brute—he treats women kindly; he 
does not ruin and ride away. The novelist, and especially 
the woman novelist, declares that the reverse is the truth, 
not merely occasionally (which, of course, would be per- 
fectly correct as a statement of fact), but invariably and 
inevitably. A little knowledge of life and logic and the 
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sequence of emotion would dispel this grotesque and 
horrible belief. But life, logic, and the sequence of 
emotion are the very things of which the modern novelist 
knows least, though he believes that he cares a eect aon 





A GEORGIAN LEGACY 


THERE was a time when England revelled in decorum, 
when the beau knew how to balance mozality on a pin’s 
point, when the vices of men lost half their evil by losing 
all their grossness. There was a time when women affected 
an artistic propriety, when more than one Miss Pinkerton 
kept an academy for young ladies, when Fanny Burney 
watched, with mischievous twinkle in her eyes, the “ pretty 
smiling Penelopes” who were busy with their needles in 
the Royal Palace. It was somewhere about that time that 
a meditative physician of Edinburgh, having equipped 
himself with a varied experience of life, prepared to leave 
the stage like a polished gentleman and a perfect father. 
That time has passed with all its aching joys, its gorgeous 
contrasts, its wondrous piety, and its pardonable sins. 
Waterloo had not been fought, and all this fundamental 
gruffness and impatience of the Saxon mind was still 
reserved for foreign uses. It was a period in which a 
man’s pent up energies were bound to find some outlet, 
and he who could no longer set a bad example invariably 
began to offer good advice. Many a little life was rounded 
with a treatise on that form of respectability—they called 
it morality in those days—whose highest sanctions were 
elegance and good taste. Dr. Gregory is forgotten—his 
“Comparative View of the State of Man and Other 
Animals,” his “Essay on the Office and Duties of a 
Physician,” and his “ Father’s Legacy to his Daughters,” 
having fallen irto a worse category than that of Charles 
Lamb’s biblia abiblia, which find a mummified repose in 
the ornamental library of every man of fashion. The 
“Legacy,” at all events, does not rest in peace. It is 
doomed for a certain time to walk the night, and its post- 
mortem peregrinations are confined to the unsavoury 
labyrinths of London alleys. In them, it is true, it meets 
congenial company at times. There is a ghoulish pleasure 
in its look when it nestles between some dog-eared Drelin- 
court “On Death,” and a candle-greasy copy of Young’s 
“Night Thoughts.” It is smug with satisfaction when its 
form is dimly seen among the unread tomes of Parson 
Blair and Dr. South, but there’s friponnerie even in these 
gloomy haunts, and often a cavalier poet will come the way 
to the lascivious pleasing of a lute, or a De Grammont, dis- 
reputably clad, will squat among divines. Gregory has 
seen better days. Once he kept as good company as any 
man. Here he is in death, still with a Court suit—a trifle 
threadbare now—the Royal Arms branded upon his back 
and the bookplate of a peer tucked inside his coat. He 
had been to many a Georgian levee, he had audiences of 
the Farmer King; and a good-natured monarch, with a 
willing spirit but a very weak flesh, once hung upon his 
words and commended his precepts to the Penelopes when 
they tired of Ogden’s homilies. Virtue has its tragedies 
as well as vice, and Gregory is one of them. A century 
ago his dicta for young ladies might have stood against 
the world. Now lies he cobwebbed in the penny box of a 
squalid bookstall, and none so poor to do him reverence. 
It is good to lend an ear to Gregory. He lived among 
our grandmothers, and the world went very well then, and 
we feel that no other age can ever produce women more 
lovable, more picturesque, and, on the whole, more sen- 
sible. It is to be regretted that historians, perhaps 
through jealousy, have neglected the influence of our 
grandmothers upon the destinies of England. Not so with 
Gregory. He did as much as any man could to be a grand- 
mother. Pictured in a strange wood-cut, he stands upon 
the threshold of the death chamber, in the act of present- 
ing to a couple of high-waisted daughters, who have fallen 
on their knees in reverence, a fully bound volume of vale- 
dictory advice. “I know mankind,” he says, with the 
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rueful visage of one on whom inexorable Nature is wreak- 
ing gouty vengeance, “I know their falsehood, their dissi- 
pation, their coldness to all the duties of friendship and 
humanity,” and he turns to the consolations of religion. 
He has his own views on ladylike deportment and occu- 
pations. He declines to look upon women as “ domestic 
drudges,” and demands for them their place as man’s 
“companions and equals.” It is painful to reflect that. 
Gregory was not honest. Possibly it was because he did 


not live in days entirely honest on these points. “ Women,” ; 


said Chesterfield, “ are to be talked to as below men and 
above children.” That is Gregory's opinion, too; but he 
will not confess. 


sexes, yet certain differences in their natural character and 


education render some vices in your sex particularly | 
Equality is excellent in theory, but it must be , 


cdious.” 
avoided in practice. “One of the chief beauties of the 
female character is that modest reserve, that retiring de- 
licacy which avoids the public eye, and is disconcerted 
even at the gaze of admiration. When a girl ceases to 
blush she has lost the most powerful charm of beauty. A 
fine woman, like other fine things in nature, has her proper 
point of view. To fix this point requires great judgment 
and an intimate knowledge of the human heart. By the 
present mode of female manners, the ladies seem to expect 
that they shall regain their ascendancy over us, by the 
fullest display of their personal charms, by being always 
in our eyo at public places, by conversing with us with the 
same unreserved freedom as we do with one another; in 
short, by resembling us as nearly as they possibly can.” 
There is a fascinating suggestion of reform in Gregory’s 
admonitions. If any man knew his subject, he did; if any 
man pursued virtue in his youth, as he pursued the fox, 
with a view to its courteous extinction, it was the Edin- 
burgh physician; but with death staring him in the face 
and with three daughters to marry by means of post- 
humous advice, he was compelled to moralise—inconsis- 
tently. “What is commonly called love among you,” he 
says, “is rather gratitude,” and, strangely enough, he re- 
frained from adding that gratitude was a sense of favours 
to come. “Love is not to begin on your part, but is 
entirely to be the consequence of our attachment to you. 
As Nature has not given you that unlimited range in your 
choice which we enjoy, she has wisely and benevolently 
assigned to you a greater flexibility of taste on this sub- 
ject. A man of taste and delicacy marries a woman be- 
cause he loves her more than any other. A woman of equal 
tasta and delicacy marries him because she esteems him.” 
The unprincipled Bolingbroke never said anything more 
suave with his tongue in his cheek. O Gregory, Gregory, 
so surely as your daughters wept, as the artist has painted 
them, floods of natural tears upon the hideous sarcophagus 
in which your bones were decently inurned, they loved 
without ceremony and wedded without calculation. And, 
having learned your lachrymose sentences by heart, is there 
a man or & woman who could blame them did they outrage 
convention by runaway matches? 








THE BLESSING OF THE ROSES 


Tuere are few prettier festas still to be seen in Southern 


Europe than the Blessing of the Roses, which takes place | 


in the Duomo of Florence on May 25—the feast day of 
Ban Zenobio. It is the time of roses; they are blooming 


in every garden of the City of Flowers, all along the steep 


cypress-bordered Via Crucis that climbs to San Miniato, 
and on the way to San Domenico and Fiesole with her 
crown of towers. From all the country round the market 
women bring the great fragrant baskets, and the roses are 
piled in great heaps in the cool, cavernous doorways of the 
Duomo. A continuous stream of people are crossing the 
sunny square to one of the two great portals, each buys a 
bunch of roses, and vanishes in the dim grey interior. In 
the centre of the nave @ space is railed round and a tem- 
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porary altar erected. All round the outside of the enclo- 
sure stand the people with their roses, and within the 
enclosure a priest attended by his acolytes moves round 
the circle with the silver bust of San Zenobio containing 
his relics. Each worshipper holds up a bunch of roses to 
touch the relic and be blessed by the priest, and then 
moves away, leaving his place for another. In the vast 
space of the Duomo there is room for these shifting 
currents of people to move about without disturbance. On 
the dim greyness of the walls a few things emerge—Luca 
della Robbia’s lovely reliefs of the Ascension and Resur- 
rection over the sacristy doors, the equestrian portrait of 
Sir John Hawkwood (the Englishman) and his brother- 
captain Niccolo da Tolentino, and Michelino’s famous 
picture of Dante with the Mount of Purgatory in the 
background. Behind the altar is the shrine of St. Zeno- 
bius, a masterpiece of Ghiberti, adorned with the flying 
angels in which he delighted. Above the light filters into 
the huge dome from the stained glass windows designed by 
Ghiberti and Donatello, and just behind the high altar 
facing the shrine is Michael Angelo’s awful Piéta. On the 
first pillar in the left aisle is a picture of St. Zenobius 
enthroned with his disciples Eugenius and Crescentius ; 
‘and on the corresponding pillar of the right aisle is the 
effigy of another famous and saintly bishop of Florence, 
St. Antoninus, the contemporary of Fra Angelico. While 


| the Blessing of the Roses proceeds in the nave the canons 


and choristers are singing the daily office from a huge 
ancient vellum music-book, gorgeously illuminated, and 
mounted on a revolving wooden stand. Then the lights 
on the high altar shine out one by one, the people gather 
in front of the railings, the clergy go up to the altar, 
the great Action begins. After Mass comes the procession, 
when with banners and music and lights in huge candle- 
sticks the silver bust of St. Zenobius is carried under a 
canopy up the church and solemnly placed on the high 
altar. The relics remain exposed during the day, and 
about four in the afternoon they are replaced in the shrine 
under the altar of the Blessed Sacrament. 


St. Zenobius was one of the early bishops of Florence, 
a contemporary of St. Ambrose of Milan, who came often 
to visit him in the little church outside the walls—on 
the site of the present San Lorenzo—where he lived a life 
of fasting and prayer. “Cross of wood and bishop of 
gold,” runs the rhyme of the fifteenth century, looking 
back to the days of primitive perfection in the Church 
when she possessed such bishops as Zenobius. Born a 
pagan, he sacrificed on his conversion the great wealth 
that he had inherited. He was made by Pope Damasus 
one of the seven deacons who shared the administration 
of the great Roman Church, and was afterwards sent as 
Legate to Constantinople. From that high office he 
passed to the bishop’s chair in Florence. When Rhada- 
gisius and his 200,000 Goths advanced upon the city in 
405 a.p. it was to their bishop that the terrified people 
turned, and to his prayers that they attributed their 
deliverance. Like the host of Sennacherib, the vast host 
melted away, by the act of God, as it seemed, rather than 
by the hand of man. Zenobius died in 424 a.p., and was 
buried at San Lorenzo among the poor to whom he had 
so faithfully ministered ; but his successor, Bishop Andrew, 
deemed it meet to give his body sepulture in the Cathedral 
church. The miracle which monkish writers declare to 
have been performed by his remains deeply impressed 
the popular imagination, and is recorded again and again 
by Florentine artists, notably by Ridolfo Ghirlandajo in 
his superb picture in the Uffizi. The legend runs that 
as the corpse of the good bishop was being borne to its 
rest the pressure of the crowd caused the bearers to 
stumble, the coffin burst open, and the body of Zenobius 
touched an elm tree which stood inthe way. Immediately 
the elm tree burst into flower and leaf, and the people 
broke off pieces of the miraculous tree till not a fragment 
was left. But in order that the miracle should be kept 
in perpetual remembrance, a pillar of marble surmounted 
by @ cross was set up where the elm tree had stood. The 


| pillar was swept away early in the fourteenth century by 
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the great flood which destroyed the ancient statue of Mars 
at the Ponte Vecchio, but it was soon replaced. Even to 
this day the memorial of St. Zenobius stands in the midst 
of the traffic of one of the busiest streets of Florence, just 
to the north of the Baptistery. 





THE SHIP 


Cuaucer’s Shipman was not the last of his race to spin a 
yarn. A fold of his mantle covers the first voyage appren- 
tice, as adoring sisters and cousins can testify. Even the 
superannuated shipmaster loitering in Fenchurch Street in 
a creased suit of blue serge has the knack, slightly blunted 
by exercise upon shore-keeping associates. The freshness 
of sea romance will not become stale as long as he retains 
his natural conception of the ocean as a friendly expanse 
of water, intersected by orderly streams of traffic, and the 
Channel as a dangerously over-crowded, but well policed, 
thoroughfare leading to uncharted inland spaces. That 
is a perspective which escapes the nautical romancer as 
distinguished from the nautical who romances. The 
Jandsman pictures the sea as an extension of our insular 
coastline, or as a trackless region lying beyond an imaginary 
line between Southend and the Nore, where anything is 
possible in the way of adventure. His imagination swings 
between the Johnsonian definition of a ship as “a prison 
with the chance of being drowned,” and her vision as “ the 
cradle of the rude imperious surge.” And yet he starts 
with a sure insular advantage, for he is well served by the 
vocabulary of the sea. The most ordinary shore-keeping 
person is stirred by the associations contained within the 
four corners of the sturdy Anglo-Saxon word “ship,” 
derived by the learned from the root skip, cf. scoop, thereby, 
it is to be feared, robbing an anonymous citizen of Boston, 
Mass., of some legendary fame. For the story goes that 
in 1745 one Andrew Robertson of that port launched a 
‘vessel fitted with two masts and carrying a sloop sail on 
each. As she sped gracefully from the ways, her easy 
motion prompted a spectator to remark, “See how she 
scoons.” And her builder, who was at a loss for a name 
for the new type, gratefully replied, “A schooner let her 
be.” It is instructive of the cleavage of a narrow strip 
of water that on the other side of the Channel the same 
root should have degenerated into the puerile esquzf/—a 
toy as suitable for a promenade en mer as unfitted for the 
serious business of navigation. But not much better is 
to be expected from a nation which takes the fore-t’-gallant- 
8'l, beloved of semi-nautical writers, and makes it ridiculous 
as le petit perroquet, and transforms the blunt and manly 
Mister Mate into the empty courtesy of Monsieur le sous- 
capitaine. Under the circumstances one hesitates before 
placing to their credit the distinctly ingenious derivation 
of “jury rig,”—that is jour-y, or pro tem. 

Dampfschiff is explosive and Teutonic, very expressive of 

a practical race of ocean carriers who possess a coastline 
which might easily be overlooked and have no sea history 
to speak of. Piroscafo, on the other hand, is not so bad— 
for a Latin people. It carries with it a suggestion of 
illicit adventure and of predatory craft laden to the hatches 
with other people’s goods, just as all galleons to the pro- 
perly constituted imagination are ballasted with doubloons. 
One might coast the Adriatic with great joy by piroscafo, 
were it not for the odorous company of Latin emigrants. 
It is when the individual ship is considered that one is 
inclined to suggest a censorship as far as the drudges of 
the merchant marine are concerned. The efforts of an 
aged collier to live up to “ Amaryllis” or “ Euphrosyne ” 
reflect no credit on her owner, heir of a line of sea adven- 
turers though she may be. Her case is as pathetic as that 
of the unfortunate Augusta who is born pert, and the semi- 
detached suburban villa in possession of an owner with a 
fancy for medieval nomenclature. But at least she adheres 
to the line of tradition. A ship without a name would be 
a sport of nature. When the first shipbuilder, after care- 
ful observation of the behaviour of an empty shell, stepped 
into his hollowed tree trunk and found that it floated 
buoyantly, his next idea was to personify the thing which 
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he had created. That some ships remain anonymous—the 
ships of Tarshish bringing gold, and the Alexandrian ship 
in which Paul set sail for Rome—is accidental. The omis- 
sion at once betrays the historians of a race which never 
has had a taste for sea adventure. It has always seemed 
an unaccountable lapse—and in the spacious age of Eliza- 
beth—that Antonio, when informed that “Three of your 
argosies are richly come to harbour suddenly,” did not at 
once demand the names of these fortunate arrivals of his 
overdue fleet. Apart from that the ship has always been 
well treated by imaginative artists. ‘There is the “ Argo,” 
ship of the Argonauts, built of the pines of Pelion, and 
the magic coracle, the “ Wavesweeper,” in which the three 
sons of Tuirenn voyaged in search of the three apples from 
the garden of the Hesperides, in the east of the world. 
Frithjof's ship “ Ellida” understood what was said to her, 
and obeyed spoken commands. The understanding between 
ship and shipmen has remained close ever since. It has 
even survived the passing of the wide-winged clipper of the 
day before yesterday, although that is a heresy in the eyes 
of old-fashioned mariners, for the ship-builder’s art has 
always been an imitative and therefore a conservative one. 
The earliest dug-out was modelled on a floating shell, the 
first Roman fleet built on the lines of a wrecked Cartha- 
ginian ship of war, the famous tea clippers of the sixties 
followed the dimensions of the Yankee “ Oriental.” In 
her time the new and ungainly quinquereme was severely 
criticised from the benches of the handy bireme, just as 
the modern steel carrier has not yet had time to come into 
the romantic picture. But the soul of the ship has out- 
lived them all, whether cased in Norwegian fir or English 
oak or a scientific arrangement of girders and steel plating. 





MEALS 


“ Eatina,” said Alexander the Great, “ makes us feel twice 
mortal!” And, surely, the ingenious person who first be- 
thought himself of dubbing school “the place of leisure,” 
and complimenting the Furies on their “gracious” dis- 
position, would sympathise with (if he did not absolutely 
admire!) our habit of alluding to meals as “ festive occa- 
sions.” Who that has ever watched our timid propitiatory 
ritual, extending generally over several hours, and com- 
prising the scrupulous selection of the right dress, the right 
company, and the right dinner-pill, can be in doubt as to 
the real attitude of civilised man towards meals? And 
though we say civilised man advisedly, in view of the 
melancholy fact that some “ savage survivals ” will still at- 
tack that ruling power of the day, their “chief meal,” in 
the unwinking glare of a harvest-field or the piquant atmo- 
sphere of a fried-fish shop, such reckless impiety is only 
the exception which brings the rule into stronger relief, 
and causes the wise among us to remember with satisfac- 
tion that Nemesis has not outgrown her lameness, and that 
any delay in annihilating these “despisers of the gods” 
can be explained as delay only! 

The painful necessity of ceremonious meals, as opposed 
to the mere haphazard joy of “snacks,” must have dawned 
quite early on primitive man! Indeed, we venture to 
think it must have been forced on him by his peculiar 
circumstances. Few of those prehistoric beasts who now 
people our museums could have furnished the sort of meat 
to be bolted easily in sandwiches or sucked in tabloid form. 
And though the thoughts of the jaded diner-out may be 
pardoned for turning longingly towards that primitive meal, 
hunted perspiringly all day and slept off stertorously all 
night, surely this is only distance at its old tricks again. 
It would be a libel on. the average mammoth to suppose. 
him incapable of providing the equivalent of six courses 
and a savoury; a meal, even in the embryonic stage of de- 
velopment, must have contained all the awful possibilities 
of its kind; and, in short, when Homo sapiens returned 
to the cave-home at night-fall, lugging the dinner with 
him, if it had not yet become essential (or, indeed, possible) 
to lay a table, it must have been highly desirable to observe 
some order of precedence round the pot! 
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If we are to draw any comparison at all between the pri- 
mitive banquet and the modern one it can only be, we fear, 
the one commonly drawn between the serpent’s egg and the 
full-grown serpent. All the arduous dinner-ceremonies 
enumerated above are traceable to the fact that roasted 
saurian and stewed pterodactyl took, six nights out of 
seven, the revenge dear to vast bulks and petty minds. It 
could not have been long before our cave-dwelling ances- 
tor discovered that the dropping-in of guests (chiefly self- 
invited, and armed with more effective means of admis- 
sion than a mere subscription ticket) modified, in some 
measure, the horrors of his midnight dreams; and there 
and then must have begun the self-protective practice of 
dining in state, and of giving an effusive welcome to com- 
pany whom it was impossible to keep out, but not impos- 
sible to utilise. It is easy to see that “ potluck” could 
have been no empty phrase in those days. The man who 
took it, took a distinct risk, and would certainly, if legal 
formalities had been in fashion, have followed Dr. Johnson’s 
advice and “ signed his will before he supped from home.” 
For what more simple, under the cloak of an ardent hos- 
pitality, than to press on your guests’ acceptance those 
portions of the “ joint ” known to experience as the surest 
assassins of a night’s rest? And what more natural, if here 
and there a guest proved so blind to his true interests as to 
oppose your wishes, than to enforce them by some ingenious 
tale of the virtues attached to those portions! 

There is, for example, the carefully preserved dogma 
relating to a lion’s heart. Hackneyed now, and (we are 
ashamed to confess) of little practical use to a generation 
which regards even a sheep’s heart, stuffed, with some 
little diffidence, we can still imagine the electric thrill 
which went through its “first night audience,” and the 
festive clash of flint spoons, as one tribesman after another 
fished the pot in the hope of bringing up the coveted 
mascot. For he who swallowed the lion’s heart was to 
gain the lion’s courage. We can only say, from the depths 
of our own, that we hope he did gain it. Few men (when 
once the swallowing was an accomplished fact) could have 
needed it more. 

But it will be obvious to the least penetrating among 
us that these harrowing reflections are not without a 
compensating charm. Once viewed as a trick of atavism 
and a sympathetic hark-back to the sufferings of some 
daring ancestor in the First Stone Age, dyspepsia itself 
becomes a motive for family pride; and those anxious 
forebodings and peculiar nervous thrills with which so 
many of us approach a dinner table, a proof of lion- 
hearted and undaunted lineage beside which Norman 
blood and seven quarterings are not worthy to be named. 

Readers of the “ Anatomy of Melancholy” will observe 
that the author of that optimistic work, together with 
the authorities on diet quoted therein, was of exceptionally 
gallant descent. Most of us have our own little “ black 
list” of food-taboos, our “totems” whose dignity we 
respect too much to wrestle with them in the processes 
of digestion; but the sage Burton, with all the College 
of Ancient Physicians to back him, has pointed out, with 
no faltering hand, the rank unwisdom of wrestling with 
any food at all. 

For instance (in the opinion of Galen). no one who does 
not wish to fall into “ gross melancholy” ought to meddle 
with beef; and though the same authority admits pork 
to be “most nutritious in his own nature,” this must 
only have added to the pang he felt in denouncing it as 
“altogether unfit for such as live at ease,” and as “ likely 
to breed a quartan ague.” Savonarola, without torturing 
himself or us with painful particulars, “ discommends” 





goat's flesh; and Rhesus and Magninus do the same by | 


all varieties of fish. Hart and red deer “hath an evil 
name,” and venison, though “a pleasant meat and much 
esteemed in our solemn feasts,” is “all melancholy, all 
had.” “Good outside, like hypocrites,” is the verdict on 
fowls. Hare “causeth fearful dreams,” and rabbits are 
glanced at, in passing, as “of thenature of hares.” 

Of fruits we learn that “Crato objects to them all,” 
and Pythagoras follows suit with his famous “A fabis 
abstineto ! ”—“ Have nothing to do with beans.” 
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Roots “trouble the mind and make men mad,” though 
some bold spirits, who (perhaps from motives of prudence) 
prefer to remain anonymous, “approve of parsnips and 
potatoes.” 


Spices “cause head-melancholy,” and, though there is 
no precise accusation against salt, we are significantly 
told that the Egyptian priests abstained from it “to keep 
their minds undisturbed.” After this it is but small con- 
solation to know that Paulus Jovus, though he “abhorreth 
eels at all times, and in all places,” has nothing to say 
against lampreys, and that Catherinus and Arnoldus 
“tolerate lettuce ”! : 

For to furnish four meals a day from these materials, 
and to give to each of them the thrilling interest of 
variety, would surely require a culinary genius too great 
to have given himself as yet “the trouble to be born!” 
We do not even think that the addition of beer (for which 
the learned Burton seems to have had a harmless fond- 
ness, and for whose sake he defies the College of 
Physicians so far as to remark that “let them say what 
they list, ’tis a pleasant drink”) would go far towards 
solving the problem. But then, what need to solve 1tt 
Surely it is permissible to recognise in this cautious and 
learned indictment our worthy scholar’s way of striking a 
blow for freedom, and of undermining the tyranny of the 
formal meal by making its formalities superfluous? Who 
would sound a gong for lampreys? Who wear an evening; 
tie for lettuce? As for the “pleasant drink” already 
mentioned, its most ardent supporters are agreed that its 
truest province is to cheer that dreary waste and howling 
wilderness commonly known as “ between meals”; and an 
Age of Freedom, in which the abolition of meals at fixed 
times and fixed places would be a marked feature, need 
not, so far as we can see, interfere with its legitimate 
mission. 

It must be reluctantly admitted, however, that. Burton’s - 
antagonism to meals seems founded chiefly on an antagon- 
ism to food/ He would have shared Byron’s opinion that 
the most melancholy hour of the twenty-four was the hour 
“when dinner had oppressed one.” But, oppressions 
apart, and the more carnal question of foods apart, who 
will venture to say that the history of meals—their rise 
and progress and outstanding landmarks, so to speak—is 
such as to warrant their retention in a civilised state? An 
instructive volume could well be compiled—or if, unknown 
to our ignorance, already compiled, well become popular 
—on “Famous Meals of all Ages which ended badly for 
one or more of the Persons Concerned.” And here, among 
many other high and noble histories, would be laid up the 
record of the supper parties of Heliogabalus, to which the 
adroit introduction of live leopards at dessert lent so much 
pleasing originality; the drinking bout which robbed 
Alexander of his best friend; the luncheons of Cesar 
Borgia; and the wedding feast at the rural manor of 
Clapham, where King Hardicanute was, as we say in the 
West Country, so unexpectedly “ took with a fit.” 


The only drawback to such an enterprise would be the 
difficulty of setting bounds to it. For which of us has 
not his own private feud against the social meal, or failed 
to experience at some period of his life its exceptional 
opportunities for reviving ancient quarrels, airing painful 
subjects, and giving bad news their best possible chance 
of producing some really effective results? The editor of 
any such work would inevitably be inundated by corres- 
pondents urging him to find space for those memorable 
family dinners at which, by mere chance, the conversa- 
tion turned on the wills of deceased grandparents, or those 
charity teas where it was discovered by pure accident that 
the local Lancelots were arrant cowards, and the resident 
Galahads hopeless rakes! People occasionally fall out at 
funerals, weddings are notoriously exacerbating, and even 


‘ christenings (where ex-heirs are concerned!) have been 


known, in Burton’s phrase, to “ breed gross melancholy ” ; 
but as a subtle magnet for what is commonly known as 
“scenes,” and for words which, as the Greek dramatist 
euphemistically puts it, “lead up to annoyance for some- 
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one,” few people will refuse to admit that meal-times are 
without a rival. 

We commend to the notice of an inventive generation 
the crying need of some effective substitute for this (at 
present) necessary evil. Why should not the removal of 
it, with its attendant perils, gastronomical and psychologi- 
cal, be among the watchworda of our emancipated future? 
A network of tubes and pipes (somewhat on the plan of 
the municipal gas and water supplies), conveying nourish- 
ment in a solvent form, and enabling meals to be imbibed, 
at any moment, without loss of time or conscious efforts at 
festivity, is surely not too much to ask where the interests 
at stake are so enormous! 

Pocket-mouthpieces for attaching to the terminal taps 
might meet the requirements of the weaklings, to whom 
some remnant of ancient custom was still dear; but we 
have every confidence that the bolder spirits would rapidly 
be led on to welcome the “ Nourishing Hose” or “ Bath 
and Meal Combined,” by which the essential virtues of a 
meat breakfast, a mid-day lunch, and an aldermanic 
dinner could be sprayed on to the body in the course of 
three minutes, and the recipient enabled to set out at once 
on his triumphant meal-less course, unhampered by the 
obligation of feeling “twice mortal” every four hours, or 
facing, at the close of an already laborious day, the pros- 
pect of taking the family skeleton in to dinner. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Proceedings at the meeting held April 22, Prof. H. L. 
Callendar, F.R.8., President, in the chair. 

‘Mr. W. A. Scoble read a paper entitled “Further Tests 
of Brittle Materials under Combined Stress.” A former 
paper described tests on cast iron, which is the brittle 
material which is most commonly employed in engineer- 
ing practice. The cast iron yielded somewhat, and it was 
necessary to assume a redistribution of stress before frac- 
ture. Then the maximum principal stress appeared to be 
the best criterion of strength. The tests described in the 
present paper were made on hardened cast steel, which 
material was selected because it obeys Hooke’s Law to 
fracture. The specimens were } inch diameter and 30 
inches effective length, and were tested under combined 
bending and torsion. As it was not possible to ensure 
that the hardened bars were of exactly équal strengths, 
a@ bar was first fractured under combined loading, then 
one portion was tested under bending alone, and the other 
part in simple torsion. Thus each bar afforded inde- 
pendent evidence on the law of failure. Neither the maxi- 
mum shear stress nor the maximum strain was constant 
at fracture, but the results indicated that the maximum 
principal stress is thebest criterion of strength for a brittle 
material under combined stress. In general, the harden- 
ing did not.affect the strength of a bar to resist bending, 
but it doubled the torque which was required to cause 
failure. Dr. Russell asked the author for a definition 
of a brittle material. Mr. ‘R. 8S. Whipple asked what were 
the advantages of hardening in vitriol. Mr. Scoble, in 
reply, said a brittle material was one which did not yield 
before fracture, although cast iron, which was usually 
classed as brittle, yielded to a slight extent. Tool 
hardeners found that hardening in vitriol was preferable 
to hardening in oil. 

A paper on “ The Magnetic Balance of MM. Curie and 
C. Cheneveau, by C. Cheneveau, with an Appendix by 
A. C. Jolley,” was read by Mr. A. C. Jolley. This balance 
is intended for the determination of the co-efficient of 
specific magnetization, susceptibility, and permeability of 
feebly paramagnetic and diamagnetic bodies. The body 
under investigation is suspended from one arm of a torsion 
balance, which measures the force exerted on the body 
when it is placed in the non-uniform field of a permanent 
magnet. The torsion balance is formed by a horizontal 
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rod suspended by a long fine platinum wire and carry- 
ing at one end a hook from which the substance under 
investigation can be suspended in a small enclosing glass 
tube. On the other end of the torsion arm a copper 
sector is fixed, which moves between the poles of an 
auxiliary magnet and thus provides efficient damping. 
A second branch arm is also provided upon which may 
be placed suitable counterweights to balance the speci- 
men. The suspension carries a mirror, and the move- 
ments are read on a translucent scale in the ordinary 
way. The magnetic field is that of a large circular per- 
manent magnet mounted in such a way that the vertical 
gap may be made to describe a semi-circle of radius equal 
to the length of the torsion arm, and the movements of 
this magnet are controlled by the observer at the screen 
by means of cords. An empty containing tube is first 
mounted on the balance, and the maximum deviation of 
both sides of the zero is obtained by bringing up the 
magnet towards each side of the specimen. The tube is 
now filled to a given mark with a known mass of pure 
distilled water and the variations observed as before. The 
water is now replaced by a known mass of the substance 
to be examined, occupying the same volume or the same 
vertical height, and again the deviations are observed. 
The paper indicates how the value of K may be calculated 
from these observations. Experiments have been per- 
formed with various metals and alloys, and the results 
are tabulated and discussed in the paper. 

Mr. A. Campbell said that for certain experiments, and 
in the construction of certain instruments, it was essential 
to know that the materials used were non-magnetic; and 
le thought the author’s instrument would be useful. It 
was very difficult to obtain non-magnetic brass. Mr. W. 
Duddell asked if the specimens used were specially cleaned, 
as the oxides and sulphides of many metals were magnetic. 
It would also ibe necessary to keep them clean to get trust- 
worthy results. Mr. D. Owen expressed a doubt as to the 
accuracy of the results attainable by this apparatus used 
as described by the authors in the paper. Theory requires 
that the specimens of the standard substance and that 
under test should be exactly equal in size and shape, and 
similarly situated in the variable magnetic field when the 
observation of maximum force is taken. In many ways 
this condition may be departed from in the experiments 
described. The size of the test-tube used to hold the 
specimen is a considerable fraction of the interpolar space, 
and, excepting in the case of liquids, it would be difficult 
to ensure identity of form of the samples in the correlated 
pair of experiments. Absence of coincidence between the 
axis of rotation of the magnet and the axis of the torsion 
wire would cause an error of position varying with the 
deflection of the balancearm. Again, the magnetic pull 
parallel to the balance-arm will cause movement of the 
specimen to an extent depending on its susceptibility and 
its density, though the effect is likely to be very small. 
These causes may account for the authors’ observations 
of apparent dependence of K on the mass and length of 
specimen. The authors were also asked whether they had 
any experimental data as to the independence of K with 
respect to temperature. 

Dr. Russell regretted that the author had not explained 
more fully how the magnetization of the specimen under 
test was maintained uniform. Any lack of uniformity 
would seriously affect the accuracy of the results. He 
thought that the great discrepancies found by Mr. Jolley 
in the apparent value of the co-efficient of the specific 
magnetization of copper for specimens of different lengths 
must be due to an uneven distribution of the magnetic 
field. When the specimens were very feebly magnetic, 
he considered that it was legitimate to make the assump- 
tion that the intensity of the magnetization was propor- 
tional to the field. He did not see, however, how the 
balance could be employed to test strongly magnetic sub- 
stances. He suggested that the pacific magnetization 
of water might vary largely with temperature. It was 
interesting to find that the discrepancies between the cal- 
culated and the observed values of the inductance of a 
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certain brass conductor had been traced to the magnetic 
qualities of the brass. In his opinion errors in the com- 
puted values of inductance standards, due to the permea- 
bility of the conducting material differing from unity 
by a very small fraction, would in general be negligible. 
The Secretary read a letter from Dr. C. V. Drysdale, in 
which he stated that Mr. Jolley’s experiments with the 
magnetic balance proved its value, both scientifically and 
commercially, as a means of rapidly estimating the com- 
position and purity of alloys and other materials. The 
instrument enabled the magnetic qualities of materials 
to be obtained as easily as the specific gravity measure- 
ments which are usually employed as an aid to practical 
analysis, and it formed a kind of magnetic hydrometer 
which gave the specific magnetization instead of the density 
of the substance as compared with water. The displace- 
ment principle of Poisson and the derivation of the force 
as the slope of potential were both of great importance, 
and an apparatus such as the author’s which showed the 
practical application of these principles was welcome. 
Mr. C. W. 8. Crawley drew attention to the fact that if 
the brass rods were cut with steel shears they would be 
rendered magnetic. Brass tubes prepared by drawing 
through steel dies were generally magnetic. He asked 
if the variation of the value of K for copper was due to 
impurities. 
performed any experiments on wood or ebonite, and, if 
so, with what results. Mr. Jolley, in reply, said he could 


fully endorse Mr. Campbell’s remarks concerning the | 
difficulty of obtainino non-magnetic brass, which seemed | 


to be quite rare. In reply to Mr. Duddell’s point con- 
cerning the cleaning of the specimens, a fair amount of 
care was taken to keep the specimens clean; they were 
handled with ivory forceps, and, in most cases, they were 
bright new samples of rod and wire, which to the eye 
certainly did not seem in any way oxidised; and if any 
such oxide or other salt were present, unless it were 
very highly magnetic, it would not be sufficient in quantity 
to account for the high values of K generally obtained. 
Mr. Owen raised a point in connection with the theory, 
which would be of importance if the maximum deflection 
were obtained with the specimen in the interpolar gap ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the maximum deflection as 
indicated in the paper is always obtained when the speci- 
men is considerably out of the gap of the magnet, and 
consequently the position of the specimen does not become 
so important. An excellent datum is, however, provided 
by the damping sector, which has to be accurately between 
the poles of its magnet for perfectly free rotation, and 
when this is so the tube is rightly eentred relatively to 
the gap of the deflecting magnet. No experiments have 
been made either as to side pull, which, however, in feebly 
magnetic bodies must be very slight indeed, or as to 
temperature. With regard to the uniformity of mag- 
netization of the specimen raised by Dr. Russell, he 
believed that some experiments on this had been made 
by MM. Curie and Cheneveau, but the point would have 
to be referred to M. Cheneveau before anything definite 
could be said. With regard to Mr. Crawley’s point as 
to the cutting of the specimens and the presence of iron 
from the tools employed in manufacture, they had no 
special method of cutting the lengths and had to resort 
to the usual workshop processes. The experiments with 
acid treatment show that although in some part the mag- 
netic quality is a surface effect, 
accountable for all, and the amount of magnetic material 
left on the surface from tooling was far too small to 
account for the values of K found. With regard to 
Copper, the value of K certainly was due to impurity, 
but it is considered that the magnetic balance gives indi- 


cations of the presence of such impurity with far greater | 


reliability than any chemical test for such minute quan- 
tities. In reply to Mr. Whipple, both wood and ebonite 
had been tested, but not tabulated. In both these cases the 
results were variable, and it was practically impossible 
to free the material from the effects of tooling; in any 
case the results always showed the specimens to be very 
magnetic. i 
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Mr. R. 8. Whipple asked if the author had , 
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Address: FELLING-ON-TYNE, AND PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
OF EVERY BOOKSELLER OR_ DIRECT. 
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Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3/6 per vol. Edited, with Introductions, by WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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I.—* THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH,” ‘“‘THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY,” and “A 
DOLL’S HOUSE.’ With portrait of the Author. 
Il.—" GHOSTS,” ‘AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,” and “THE WILD DUCK.” 
. IL—" THE LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” “THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND,” 
and “THE PRETENDERS.” 
. IV.“ THE EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” 
. V.—“ ROSMERSHOLM,” “THE LADY FROM THE SEA,"and “ HEDDA GABLER.” 
ViI.—* PEER GYNT.” A Dramatic Poem. 
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1/6 EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 
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THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH. THE WILD DUCK. 
ROSMERSHOLM. THE LADY FROM THE SEA. 
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Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3/6 per Volume, 
Anna Karenina, 3/6 War and Peace, 2 vols., 3/6 per vol. 


BOOKLETS BY TOLSTOY. 


New Editions, Revised. Small 12mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design on pot each containing 
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Master and Man: a Story Ivan the Fool 
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AN OUTDOOR’ BREVIARY. | s3y m. 


JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, buckram gilt, 2s. 6d. net. © Now Ready. 


“A reverie of the English country by a cultnred mind who has a sense for the countless 
intimate beauties of sound and sight in nature.”—/he Tismes. 


SON NETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” cap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 


hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 











The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 

“ The‘ Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and tn the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” | | 

The SPECTATOR says: 1| 

“| There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douelas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

““Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ \ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” | 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them, All have music and i 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, \| 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrcw’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pomfous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less H 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” H 
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THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
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A Year's Dinners: Chats on 


With Instructions for Cook- 

ing. A Handy Book for By H. P. HOLtis, of the 
Makers Hous: Roe ny Royal Observatory, Green- 

AY LITTLE, _ first-class ich: i 

Diploma, late Staff Teacher. bli erage ale a 
at the National Society's eae 
Training School of Cookery, ' ciation. Crown 8vo, fully 
London. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. iHustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 





A Fascinatiog Popular Scientific 
Work 






Through the French 
Provinces 










Spirit and Matter 
before the Bar of 
Modern Science 


By Isaac W. HEYSINGER, 
M.A, M.D. 15s. net. 















By ERNEsT C, PEIXOTTO. 
With 85 Drawings by the 
Author. 9} by 6}. 10s, 6d- 
net. 


British Astronomical Asso- 
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Gay & Hancock’s Announcements. 


a POCOCK (ROGER) Founder of the Legion of Frontiersmen. 

a par ; CURLY: A TALE OF THE ARIZONA. 
panicle FLETCHER (J. S.) 

Grown Bo WHEN CHARLES LL WAS KING. 

swith attractive WIGGIN (K. D.) and Others. 

cae _ THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 





E WHEELER WILCOX. 
NEARLY _ READY: Price 2/6 net. 
THE DIARY OF A FAITH. 

LESS HUSBAND. 






MEXICO. 


A New Guide Book to the Mexican 
Republic. 


_— 


By T. PHILIP TERRY. NEARLY READY. Price 4/6 net. 
824 pages. 26 Maps and Plans, 12/= net. NEW Pe eet COMMON- 


Absolutely the most complete Guide Book ever published on 
Mexico. The Author has resided many years in Mexico, and 
gives complete information about all the mining industries which 
are now on the boom. . 


And What Life Means to Me. 
*,* This volume contains an interesting autobiography, with recent 
portrait. ‘ 
“Mr. Nicholson never fails to charm us.”—Morning Post. 
Second Large Edition nearly. exhausted. G/- 


THE LORDS OF HIGH DECISION. 


S By MEREDITH NICHOLSON, “Author of “The House of a Thousand Candles.” 
“EXTRACTS a eo EARLY PRESS NOTICES. 
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Macmillan’s New 
Books. 


The Life of William Thomson, Baron Kelvin 
of Largs. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. With nume- 
rous Photogravure Portraits’ and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 

_ 30s. net, 

THE SPECTATOR.— This admirable bicgraphy is a worthy memorial of 
alife asto which might be written over the great edifice of modern physical 
science, in the words of Wren’s epitaph in St. Paul’s, S? monumentum requiris, 
circumspice.”” 































Administrative Problems of British India. By 
JOSEPH CHAILLEY, Member of the French Chamber of 
ng Translated by Sir WILLIAM MEYER, K.C.LE. 
8vo, 10s. net. 


GLOBE.—‘ As a contribution to Indian politics, the work possesses a special 
value of its own, and it should be widely read and studied by those who have a 
practical interest in the subject. The book is well translated.’ 





The Gates of India. Being an Historical Narrative. 
By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., K C.LE., 
C.B., D.Sc. With Maps, t vo. 10s. net. 


DAILY MAIL.—“ Will no doubt be of much va'ue to the geographer, the 
historian, and the soldier alike. _ It will be read, too, and with much interest, by 
the average person, for it is difficult to conceive a subjcct more fascinating than 
the story of the ancient land routes to India.” : 


A MODERN CHRONICLE 


BY 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
Author of “ Richard Carvel,” &c. Illustrated, 6s. 








” Second Impression Now Ready. 


The Human Cobweb. A Romance of Peking. 
By B, L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of “ The Forbidden 
Boundary,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. , 





Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and _ their Back- 
ground. By Professor M. W. MacCallum, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 
10s. net. ; 

TIMES.—“* Dr. MacCallum’s aim bas been the aim of the true critic; not to 
beni 4 ingenuity, or have at a brether critic, or grind an axe, but to explain; 
and » jo*plains patiently, judiciously, with thorough knowledge and often acute 
insight.’ 


Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life. By D. G. 
HOGARTH, Author of “A Wandering Scholar,” &e. With 
40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author and his 
Companions. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“ In Mr. Hogarth’s pages the Levant lives again in all its pageantry 
of colour and sound. His sentences are instinct with the simmering heat and 
spacious horizons of the Anatolian p'ains, with the beauty and music of the breezy 

ean, with the rich dis-ord of types and tongues of cities, with the bustle 
and the sceut of the bazaars.” Ae 


Papuan Fairy Tales. By ANNIE KER. | Illus- 
trated, Extra Crown 8yo, 5s. net. “i 
DAILY NEWS.—* Miss Annie Ker deserves well of all students of folk-lore 
—and indeed of general readers who in their reading are studious only of their 
entertainment—with this delightful book.” 


The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 
se other Essays. By HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 8vo, 
s. 64. net. 


WORLD.—*“ An excellent book..... Every social reformer should read it, and 
it may be there will be some who will find themselves happily reformed by its 
thoughtful and well written pages.” 


The Evolution of Worlds. By PERCIVAL 
LOWELL, A.B., LL. D., &c., Author of “ Mars and its Canals,” 
“ Mars as the Abode of Life,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Spirit of America. By Professor HENRY 
VAN DYKE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 











By FREDERICK W. ROE, Ph.D. Medium 8vo, 5s. het. 


Meacmillan and Co., Ltd., London. 


Thomas Carlyle as a Critic of Literature. 
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Poems Written in Early Youth by George 
Meredith, including Poems, 1851. Poems omitted from 
the later editions of “« Modern Love” and Scattered 
Poems. Crown 8vo. 68. net, 
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Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of “The Golden 
Days of the Renaissance in Rome,” &e. Richly Illustrated. 
4to. 21s, net. : 2 . 
“The author has produced a deeply interesting book, wh'ch will delight 
all lovers of art.” — Daily Telegraph. 
“Long may Professor Lanciani continue to write of Rome and the 
Campagna, to describe their beauties."—Morning Post. 


The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
By WALTER SICHEL, Author of ‘Emma Lady Hamil- 
ton.” In two volumes. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
3ls. 6d. net. 


‘This is a great biography, and will remain the classical, authentic, un- 
surpassable life of Sheridan.”—Saturday Review. 
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Being the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von 
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HAY. A New Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


Hogarth’s London: Pictures of the 
Manners of ithe Eighteenth Century, H. B. 
'NHEATLEY, F.8.A. Fully Illustrated, 8vo. 2 s. 6d. net. 


“(A very storehouse of attractive information concerning the manners of 
the eighteenth century, and also concerning Hoga: th's life and life work, . 
of whee the author shows a very keen and di-cerning appreciation.” 

Mr. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK in the kvening Standard, 


Why American Marriages Fail. 
A. A. ROGERS. Crown 8vo. Decorated Title, 4s. 6d. net. 


Hints for Lovers. 
By ARNOLD HAULTAIN. 
gilt, 4s. 6d, net, 
boxed, 6s. net, 


The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth: A 
Narrative in Contemporary Letters. By F. A. MUMBY, 
Editor of ‘‘The Letters of Literary Men.” With an 
Introduction by RK. S RAIT, M.A., Fellow of. New 
College, Oxford. With numerous Portraits, Views and 
Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“ The most interest ng book that has been put in my hands for a long 
time.”—Saturday Review. 
“« An exceedingly interesting and atiractive narrative.”—Glote, 


In the Border Country. 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON. With lilustrations 
and Coloured End Papers by C. E. PECK. Crown 8vo. 











Crown 8vo. Parchment, 
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The Book of Cupid : An Anthology from 
the English Poets. ith an Introduction by HENRY 


NEWBOLT, and Illustrations by. the Lady HYLTON. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
“One of the daintiest of recent Anthologies.”—Shefleld Daily splonaeh. 
«A charming Anthology, very carefully selected.”— Westminster Gazette. 


Warriors of Old Japan. 
By YEI THEODORA OZAKI. Illustrated from 
Japanese Prints. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 5s. net. 

“A warm welcome should be accorded to the new volume of stories by 
Madame Ozaki, author of ‘The Japanese Fairy Book.’ Wortby in every 
respect of its fascinating precursor is the tastefully uced volume. Some 
of the stories are fall of pathos and touched with delicate fancy.” 

— Westminster Gazette. 





Farming It. 
By HENRY A. SHUTE, Author of “The Real Diary of 
a Real Boy,” &c. With Illustrations and cover design by 
REGINALD BIRCH. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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The Classical Moralists. Selections from 
the Creat Authors in the Wi of Ethics from Soorates 

to Martineau. Compiled by BENJAMIN RAND, Ph.D, 
ag of ‘* Modern Classical Philosophers.” Medium 8vo. 

Os. 6d. net. : 


London Life of Yesterday. 
By ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT, M.A., LL.D. 
(Cantab.) ; Author of ‘‘ The Vagabond in Literature,” &c. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“4. work full of interest, which holds the attention.”— Westminster 


tte. 
“ All who love London as London deserves to be loved will be grateful to 
him.”— Pall Mall. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue present disgraced and discredited Government are 
said to be contemplating the introduction of a Bill to 
4mend the terms of the King’s Coronation Oath by leaving 
out the words in that oath which are gratuitously and 
needlessly offensive to the Roman Catholic subjects of 
his Majesty. If they have the good sense to bring in such 
a measure, and the very small degree of courage neces- 
sary to pass it into law, in face of the protests of an insig- 
nificant minority of fanatics, represented by such leaders 
of “ religious opinion ” as Sir Edward.Careon and his like, 
they will at least have been able to beast of one good 
action. The words as they stand at present are not only 
grossly offensive to Roman Catholics, but equally repel- 
lent to the main body of the Church of England, as repre- 
sented by the so-called High Church party. The members 
of the Protestant League and other eccentric bodies are 
apparently in profound ignorance of the fact that the 
Sovereign of thése realms is bound by law to be a member 
of the Church of England, and to subscribe to her 








doctrines. He or she is just as much debarred from being | 


a Jew, a Baptist, a Unitarian, a Congregationalist, an 
Irvingite, or a member of the Salvation Army, as he is 
debarred from being a Roman Catholic. A Roman 
Catholic monarch, provided that he did not interfere with 
the religious liberties of his subjects, would probably be 
accepted with equanimity by the vast majority of the mem- 
bers of the Established Church. A monarch who pro- 
fessed to be a member of any of the other sécts which we 
have mentioned would not remain on the throne for a 
week. It is consequently obvious that for the King to 
be obliged to go out of his way to insult the religious 
beliefs of a vast number of his most loyal subjects is a 
scandal and an outrage. The King ought not to be 
expected to describe himself as a “ Protestant.” The 
word nowhere occurs in the English Prayer Book, and it 


is no part of the duty. of a faithful member of the Anglican 
community to protest against other branches of the | 


Church of Christ. 


We have received No. 1 of the Commentator, “s weekly 
political and social review,” price one penny. The new 
candidate for journalistic power is not particularly cheer- 
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ful of visage, but it sets out with an avowal of faith in 
“old principles,” which, of course, is good. O11 prin- 
ciples are, after all, usually the best principles, and it 
is so rare to hear of principles of any kind in the new 
journals that we must perforce be more or less grateful 
to the promoters of the Commentator. We are afraid, 
however, that our youthful contemporary has set itself a 
very hard row to hoe. Articles on “ Educational 
“Spoon-fed Legislation,” “Trade Union 
Levies,” “The Cant of Representation,” and “ A ‘ Fourth 
Estate’ of the Realm” are édmirable enough in their way, 
but it is to be doubted if the penny public is in the least 
likely to appreciate them. Possibly the Commentator will 
find its way to livelier-matter as it grows older and a trifle 
stronger on its legs. Meanwhile let it beware of dulness 
and the trite truism. “Old principles in a new paper” is 
our contemporary’s motto. Old wine in rather indifferent 
new bottles would appear to be its danger. We are 
pleased to be able to observe, however, that the 
Commentator is fairly free from the Harmsworth taint, and 
that, so far as its principles go, they are anti-Radical and 
anti-Socialistic. 


The Literary Post for the current week sings and looks 
a trifle small. The shape of the paper, which was practi- 
cally its only pleasing feature, has been cut down in very 
clumsy fashion, and we can find no improvement in the 
quality of the. reading matter. And on the back page 
Mr. Eveleigh Nash is offering a £2 2s. portrait of 
His Majesty King Edward VII. and a vear’s issue of 
Nash's Magazine for twelve-and-sixpence. Obviously this 
is philanthropy with a capital “P.” We shall take an 
early opportunity of discussing this two-guinea portrait 
business at greater length. 


From the Actors’ Orphanage Fund we have received the 
following extraordinsry paragraph “ with compliments ” : 
When Mr. George Alexander took to hat-trimming 

at last year’s Theatrical Garden Party, we all, like 
Lewis Carroll, “marked with one eye.” This year 
(on June 28) fortunate visitors may perhaps see Mr. 
Lyn Harding engaged in hair-dressing! not doing his 
own hair nicely, nor metaphorically “combing the 
hair” of some unlucky author; but simply and liter- 
ally emulating a ladies’ hair-dresser or the lady’s- 
maid in the “rites mysterious” of the coiffeur’s art. 
We presume, at least, that it will be ladies’ hair, and 
that the lovely owners’ heads will be attached thereto, 
though the programme announces merely “ Hair- 
dressing Competition by Actors and Actresses under 
the direction of Miss Phyllis Broughton.” This hair- 
dressing and hat-trimming should be great sport. 
Much tamer might have seemed the shooting matches 

in the “Anglo-American Shooting Gallery” if one had 

_-.- not seen the names of the leaders. To see Miss 
' Alexandra Carlisle leading her team into the contest 
against Miss Gertie Millar’s squad, and the winners 
standing up against Miss Lily Elsie’s and Miss 
Gabrielle Ray’s sharpshooters, and all three break- 
ing the records left by Messrs. Ainley, Coyne, Hal- 
lard, and Guy Standing—this will be novel and enter- 
taining. After the din of warfare and the clash of 
arms (so to speak), what more refreshing than to 
stroll in the waxy shades of Jarley’s Living Wax- 
works? Waxy they will doubtless be, if the afternoon 
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is warm and the crush is as merry as last year, if 
Miss Jessie Bateman proves inexorable and permits 
no waxy waxwork to move a finger to scratch a tick- 
ling nose or trickling brow! Mr. George Grossmith, 
jun., as Master of the Ring, cracking his whip in the 
sawdust, with Mr. W. H. Berry as clown and Mr. 
Robert Hale as lion tamer, taming that ferocious lion, 
Mr. George Ali. They will be found in Barnum and 
Bunkum’s Royal Hippodrome. 


The Actors’ Orphanage Fund “is doubtless a most praise- 
worthy charity, and we are much obliged for its “com- 
pliments.” But surely paragraphs such as the one printed 
‘above are a trifle too funny even for charity. Clowning 
is an art to itself, and, judging from the present effort, it 
is an art which the Actors’ Orphanage Fund might ‘reason- 
ably leave to more competent hands. Perhaps the Royal 
Literary Fund might care to take a leaf out of the same 
book. Mr. Owen Seaman trimming’a hat for Dr. Sir Ww. 
Robertson Nicoll and Mr. E. V. Lucas combing the profuse 
locks of Mr. Clement Shorter would indubitably draw 
crowds. ‘For our own part, however, we would rather see 
a list of the names of the Royal Literary Fund pensioners or 
recipients of grants. 





On Monday afternoon we visited Daly’s Theatre, and 
witnessed a competent performance of “Champions of 
Morality,” a comedy in three acts by Ludwig Thoma, 
translated by H. R. Hertz and Frederick Whelen. Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw was in the Royal box, Mr. William 
Archer, of Palace Theatre fame, sat diffidently in the stalls, 
and the rest of the theatre was taken up by ourselves and 
jarge numbers of persons from Maida Vale, Bsyswater, 
and Barking. “Champions of Morality ” is really a farce, 
and not by any means an unentertaining farce. There is a 
fearful lot of talk in it, and most of the talk is twaddle. 
But the story amuses one, and must have proved particu- 
larly entertaining to Mr. Shaw, who would doubtless recog- 
nise the Shavian hand in the general business of the after- 
noon. From our point of view it is a pity that the 
Incorporated Stage Society should apparently be taking 
seriously what the author of “ Champions of Morality ” can 
have intended only as a joke of the most obvious dye. 
After Ibsen, ‘Hauptmann, Browning, W. B. Yeats, and 
even Mr. Shaw himself, one does not quite expect from 
the Incorporated Stage Society such gay and innocent 
trifling. We are afraid that the persons from Maida Vale 
and Bayswater must have found “ Champions of Morality” 
a trifle confusing. If the play has any meaning for them 
and for the Stage Society it means that it is wicked to 
champion morality, because if he is so disposed your maker 
of farces can readily indicate that moralists are them- 
selves sinful men. Of course, this is one of the oldest 
“fetches” of the comic stage, and, seriously considered, it 
amounts to nothing at all. Yet one judges from the con- 
versation which went on around one between the acts, 
that Maida Vale and Bayswater, not to mention the Stage 
Society, incline to the opinion that Herr Thoma’s jeu 
d@esprit amounts to a very nasty knock for the moralists. 
The villain of the piece—and one must havea villain even 
in farce—happens to be the prestdent of a vigilance 
‘society. The heroine is a cocotte, and there are various 
humorous and unhumorous minor characters, male and 
female. The females are highly respectable, and one of 
them, of course, is a down-trodden victim of the marriage 
‘laws, and does not fail to squeak in the right place. We 
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are also introduced to an elderly female philosopher of 
pious and upright life, who is nevertheless “sick of 
principles,” and explains with great vehemence that she 
would rather that her son should be vicious@than that he 
should be a member of a vigilance society. Of course, 
nobody really cares twopence about vigilance societies, and 
we rather wonder that, in the circumstances and with a 
proper view to the driving home of their moral, the trans- 
lators of the work did not substitute a library censorship 
or a society for the censorship of plays for the author’s 
Vigilance Society. The thing would have been quite easy 
of accomplishment, and much more convincing to Bays- 
water and Mr. Shaw. We suppose that the Incorporated 
Stage Society cannot be aware of the fact that in pro- 
ducing plays of this particular brand they are really 
championing the sound old-fashioned morality in the very 
ablest way. The unmasking of the immoral moralist 18s 
one of the duties of the “Champions of Morality.” And 
the Stage Society devoted the whole of Monday afternoon 
to the good work. What more can one desire? 


The editor of Blackwood’s Magazine has discovered a 
new satirist, who is favouring the town with what he calls 
“ Rowton House Rhymes.” We are inclined to think that 
Blackwood’s poet owes something to Mr. W. H. Davies; 
though he lacks Mr. Davies’s finer poetical parts, and he 
is foul and fierce in a way which is impossible to his 
master.. Here are a few lines from the second of the 
rhymes, which is entitled “ My Friend Mr. Spunge ” : — 


He had a cough : 
As hollow as his hollow heart: 
. The wheeze was Nature, but the choke was Art. 
He said: “I knew you for a toff, 
First time I saw you.” Playing chess we were, 
And I was Blackburne’s master, Lasker’s equal, 
And Lord knows all what else for sequel. 
He played me soft as any dulcimer ; 
His touch : 
Wess much : : 
Like Pachmann’s, coaxing Chopin; no wild clutch, 
No brutal pound—he gentled me. 
He stirred among my various strings, 
_ A zephyr in an aspen-tree, 
- That moves to song and at the same time sings. 
’ And O! the lungy way he spat, 
And O! the cheesy sob,.a thing to wonder at! 


Our Blackwood rhymer goes on to tell us that Mr. Spunge 
“quoted Browning, too, the swine,” and had read Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and “In Memoriam,” not to mention 
“Marcus Aurelius” and “Omar.” And altogether the 
rhymer was very pleased with him. Yet mark the 
dénouement : — 


But—-when, by some tongue-slip, 

He learned my secret (all we men have one), 
And hawked it round the House for drinks— 
My pain, my sorrow, for a pot of ale !—. 

I laid the whip 

Of such hot scorn as the worm thinks 

Must melt the hook, about his pale 

And pasty head, and bade him run 

Ere I had—Yes, he ran! 

He ran— 

Just like a man! 


And as he sprinted, he let fall a book. 
(“Marcus Aurelius,” you guess ; 

“Tristram of Lyonesse?” 

Or Omar’s wisdom! He had kissed the feet 
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Of all of them, the cheat!) 

I picked it up, and stole a look. 

“Post Office Savings Bank ”—his name: 
I peeped inside, and felt no shame. 


He’d £23 13s. to his credit! 
And so I knew the Thing—and I had fed It. 


Dear, dear, and how terrible. And what a blow to those 
readers of Browning, Mrs. Humphry Ward, “ Marcus 
Aurelius,” and “Omar,” who happen to frequent the 
Rowton Houses. We should not have thought that readers 
of Blackwood would possess a stomach for this kind of 
thing, which, after all, is a sheer exercise in bitterness 
and vituperation. 


We have received several letters from correspondents 
commenting upon the various “catch-penny schemes” 
which have originated in consequence of the death of His 
Majesty King Edward VII. It appears that a firm of 
art publishers are issuing a facsimile of Queen Alexandra’s 
letter to the nation at a shilling a copy, and that another 
firm of publishers have produced a pen-portrait of King 


Edward ‘by Mr. Hall Caine, and that the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of both these ventures are to 
be devoted to the Queen Mother’s charities. For our- 


selves we do not see any great harm in either of these 
schemes. The autograph letter may be dear at a shilling, 
and the pen-portrait by wr. Hall Caine may be a pure 
and unadulterated luxury at the same price. But there 
are people in the world who will like to have both, and as 
the profits are to go to charitable objects, we fail to see 
where the catchpenniness comes in. We are not so sure, 
however, that we can entirely approve of a work on King 
Edward VII. and his Times which is being boomed by the 
Harmsworth Press, and which is being published in parts. 
The work in question is issued by the authority of the 
King, and has been compiled by the Royal Librarian at 
Windsor Castle. It seems to us, however, that the con- 
nection of the Harmsworths with the work does not add 
to its dignity or to the dignity of the Monarchy. 


Russian dancers of one quality and another have taken 
possession of practically all the London music halls. The 
Palace has its Pavlova and her troupe, the Hippodrome 
its Preobrajensky and her troupe, the Coliseum its 
Karsavina, and the Empire its Kyasht. We have seen 
them all, and to make comparisons would be invidious, 
because all in their way are worth seeing. Pavlova and 
Kyasht appear to us to bear the palm; but for Preobra- 
jensky it is to be said that, while she may not be the 
most captivating of dancers, she is to be seen in a very 
fine setting in the shape of a “ballet divertissement,” 
“Le Lac des Cygnes,” composed by Tschaikowsky. The 
Hippodrome is also presenting no less a high vaudeville 
personage than Mdlle. Yvette Guilbert, and, of course, 
crowded houses are the result. We have still to lament 
the misfortunate condition of the Hippodrome in respect 
of reasonable refreshment for man and beast—man, of 
course, meaning the audience and beast the critics. 
Ginger ale and coffee are all very fine in their way, and 
quite healthful if not particularly nourishing beverages. 
But why in the name of goodness one should be able to 
purchase a liqueur at the Palace, the Empire, and the 
Alhambra, and not at the Hippodrome passes our com- 
prehension. Of course, it is the County Council, and 
not the management of the theatre, which is at fault. We 
consider that in continuing to withhold a full licence from 
this admirably managed establishment the London County 
Council are inflicting a grave injustice upon the pro- 
prietors and a gross and unnecessary inconvenience upon 
the public. 
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LA SIESTE 
(From the French of José Maria de Hérédia.) 


No stir is here of wandering bee or fly, 

All in the forest drowses in the sun 

Where the close foliage filters light to one 
Dimness of emerald tufted moss; the high . 
Noon threading through the obscure canopy 

On my half-shut suffuséd lids has spun 

With thousand threads a mesh vermilion 
That flutters in the warm obscurity. 


Towards the fiery gauze the sunlight plies 
Wanders a frail cloud of rich butterflies 
Drunk with the perfumed sap, the clear sun beams; 
With fingers tremulous each strand I hold, 
And thus in subtle mesh and nets of gold, 


I captive take the vision of my dreams. apes 
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AD DIVAM NICOTINAM 


O quae timorum tot minitantium 
Tot pervicaces fortiter impetus 
Arces et exturbas equo cum 
Post equitem sedet atra cura! 


Quam dulce rides cum polus albicat 
Vix luce, rides prandia cum levant 
Mensas, et ah! vergente Phoebo 
‘Praecipue mihi forte rides. 


Multos per annos tu mihi perplaces, 
Quamvis in aurem plurima publicam 
Famosa rumores susurret 
Lingua tuo’ capiti nocentes: 


Quam dira velox exitium feras 
Tactu vel ipso felibus, ut caro 
Tantum assa mox qualis supersint : 
Archigenes Craterusque testes. 


“Divaeque cultores” ita dictitant 
“Tarde elevantur, peius ut in dies 
Sint mente capti viribusque, 
Gimius et macer ut lacertus. 


“Nuptasque mulcant, deinde novaculam 
Insanientes in medium iecur 
Cultrumve carptoris, patrata 
Post scelera impia mille, figunt.” 


Nobis benigni di meliora dent! 
Atqui vel unum scimus et alterum, 
Diva alma, ducentes odores 
Saepe tuos, tamen interesse. 


Casto popello: non secus Aelius, 
Uxore (faustum |) non sine conscia, 
Labore perfunctus diurno 
Ventitat ad tua sacra cultor. 


Est ut pusillis sis animalibus 
Fatale monstrum; quis tamen abnuat 

Te, diva, qui callet deorum 

Muneribus sapienter uti? 


Non nos pusilli, non sumus ut genus 
Nos discolorum debile felium : 
Herbam ministra, Grosphe, et, Aeli, 
Sume tubum, calicemque Porci. 


BR. Y.T. 
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THE KING AND PEACE 


Iv appears that over the casket which contained all that 
was mortal of his late Majesty King Edward VII. the 
Kaiser somewhat melodramatically grasped the hand of 
his Majesty: King George V. The lachrymose press of 
England has-exploited this incident to the top ‘of its bent. 
It was a purely human incident, and at best or worst it 
may be considered possibly to have startled King George, 
who is a stranger to public displays of personal emotion ; 
while so far as the German Emperor is concerned, it’ can 
only be set down for a piece of honest melodrama. We 
say this with all-due respect to the Kaiser, who has always 
been a top-heavy, if kindly, gentleman, and who has always 
exhibited an unkingly disposition to. act emotionally. 
Scarcely had the press finished reading the highest politi- 
cal-meanings into this picturesque and humanly speaking 
sincere grip of the hand, when we were told in large type 
that the Emperor of Germany had conversed with Mon- 
sieur Pichon, and that in fhe course of the conversation 
his Imperial Majesty had expressed desires for the main- 
tenance of peace -by “a confederation of the States of 
Europe.” The English press has in consequence heaped 
tearful blessings upon the Kaiser, and treated us to literal 
perches of twaddle about Peace. The German press, on 
the other hand, both “inspired” and boastfully unin- 
spired, has denied that the Kaiser ever indulged in these 
particular remarks, and has asserted flatly, that even 
if his Imperial Majesty did say something of the sort to 
Monsieur Pichon, the naval policy of Germany and the 
dispositions of Germany towards’ England: and the other 
Powers are not.in the least altered, and must remain sub- 
stantially as they were. So that, while England was the 
other day sighing thankfully over dreams of Peace once 
again realised, she is now droning. along with the old 
quibbles, the old doubts, and the ancient suspicions. For 
our own part, we must confess to a feeling of utter con- 
tempt for the British attitude towards this question of 
what is magniloquently called “the Peace of the World,” 
but which really amounts to a question of peace hetween 
England and Germany. We are tired of being told directly 
and indirectly, but always with bold head-lines and in 
unmistakably pusillanimous phrases, that peace between 
England and Germany is the peculiar affair of his 
Imperial Majesty Wilhelm II. The Kaiser says Peace, 
cry the newspapers; consequently, let us thank the Kaiser 
and our lucky stars, and let us endeavour to cultivate 
towards him and his people that friendly, cordial, and if 
needs be, subservient attitude which will keep his Majesty 
in a kindly, gracious, and benevolent humour. The 
Kaiser, on the other hand, says War—oh, dear! oh, dear! 
let us put our chuckle-heads beneath the bed-clothes at 
once and pray that his Imperial Majesty’s intentions have 
been exaggerated, and that, if we behave ourselves, wiser 
and more pacific counsels may prevail. Let us also reflect 
that the Kaiser’s preparations for a descent upon our 
chicken-yard are not likely to be completed for at least 
three years to come, and that consequently it would be 
foolhardy of him to precipitate matters. In these postures 
England invites contempt and worse than contempt, and 
obtains both. Why in the name of goodness should the 
Kaiser be held up either for the War Lord of Europe or 
for the arbiter of the peace of the world? As a matter of 
practical and absolute fact, the War Lord of Europe is his 
Majesty King George V., and the arbiter of the peace of 
the world is his Majesty King George V. It is the King’s 
peace, and not the Kaiser’s peace; and if it comes to war 
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it must be the King’s war, and not the Kaiser's war. If 
the press of England and the people of England will 
accept and depend upon these. simple facts, we can 
spare ourselves a great deal of pathetic and undignified 
writing and a great deal of honest alarm. The issue for 
England is not, What does Germany propose to do? and 
the issue for Germany is, What does England propose 
to do? For years past the German Emperor has been prac- 
tically the only active monarch in Europe. The German 
Army lives und moves and has its being under the imme- 
diate personal eye and ultimate personal control of the 
Emperor. He is his own War Office, and his own Minister 
of War, and his own principal Field Marshal,- and his 
own principal drill sergéant rolled" into one. It is his 
spirit that infuses the German Army, and if Germany had 
to undertake a war of aggression or defence to-morrow it 
would be the Kaiser who would lead and stage-manage 
and. direct the whole business. He would go into the 
field and shout Ha! ha! with the best of them. The 
German Navy is equally led and inspired by the Kaiser. 
What is more, it is a navy of his own absolute creation. 
When his Imrerial Majesty came to the throne the navy 
of Germany consisted of a handful of sardine-tins. ‘I'o-day 
it is admitted by the Germans to be fully half as strong 
as the entire British Navy, and, knowing Germany as we 
do know her, we may take that estimate for a modest esti- 
This weepon of aggressiveness is a weapon of the 


delights and of which he has never been slow to boast in 
and out of season. Both the army and navy of Germany 
are a standing witness to the efficiency and power which. 


| can be attained by great national organisations under the 


immediate leadership and direction of an énergetic 
monarch. The English Army, on the other hand, and the 
English Navy have never ‘during the past seventy years 
been other than formally associated with the English 
monarchy. When a German thinks of the German Army 
he thinks of the Kaiser; when a German thinks of the 
German Navy he thinks of the Keisér. When an English- 
man thinks of the English Army, Roberts and Kitchener 
fly to his lips; and when he thinks of the English Navy 
it is a case of “Charley Beresford” or “ good old Fisher.” 
His late Majesty King Edward VII. kept the peace. 
Technically he was the head of the Army and the head of 
the Navy; practically he interfered with the affairs of 
neither Service. He was not a soldier, neither was he a 
sailor. The War Office and the Admiralty were no more 
to his Majesty than the Board of Trade or the Educa- 
tion Department or the Pest Office. This, in our opinion, 
was the flaw, inasmuch as it left both Services virtually 
without their natural and proper leader and exemplar. 
Over Army and Navy alike the Ministers of the Crown and 
the military and naval authorities have been accustomed to 
exercise a complete control without in the least consider- 
ing the paramount wishes and authority of the Monarch. 
Both Services have consequently been run by the higher 
grade of servants, and not by the master, and the results 
have been obvious to all of us. We have an Army which 
is being tinkered to death; we have a Navy which is 
chiefly distinguished for the bickerings and public differ- 
ences of its admirals. Yet withal our ancient greatness 
and power still remain to us, and, though we have been 
humiliated in the eyes of Europe and our empiry of the 
seas and the kingdoms of the earth is not quite the 
untraversable affair that it once was, we are still masters 
of the situation. It seems to us that if we are to remain 
in this position, and if we are to gain ground rather than 
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to go on losing it, we must look. to the natural head and 
master of the War Services for that headship and active 
mastership and practical personal leadership without 
which the Services cannot hope to flourish in their full 
strength and glory. During late weeks we have heard 
much about the importance to racing of King 
George’s decision to take his natural place as the 
chief patron of the sport. When it was rumoured that 
his Majesty would not go racing the very bookmakers’ 
touts became disconsolate and groaned about ruin 
and decay. We have not observed that any of the news- 
papers which were in such a hurry to advise King George 
on this and similarly large matters, have ventured on & 
word .as to the vital importance of the relation of the 
King to the naval and military services. We consider 
that his relation to those services is ultimately of even 
greater importance than his Majesty’s relation to Parlia- 
ment or his relation to the people. As it happens, King 
George V. is a sailor, born and bred. So far as naval 
matters are concerned his Majesty is a practical man, and 
not to be fooled by the prettily dressed ships and “ smart 
appearance of the men” which have for years past served 
for the satisfaction of English monarchs when inspections, 
reviews, and so forth have been to hand. We may, there- 
fore, look to his Majesty for keen and efficient leadership 
in this the senior of his services. And as a@ fine sailor is 
usually a fine soldier there is no reason why his Majesty 
should not lend to the army a similar practical and inspir- 
ing leadership. A King should not busy himself in 
the opening of town halls and the bestowal of honours 
upon provincial mayors when he can be administering the 
higher affairs of those institutions upon which the security 
of his people and his throne depend. It is the personality 
of the Kaiser and the fact that he has made a business 
of the sciences of warfare on sea and land that have made 
the German army and navy what they are. King George 
may fittingly make these sciences his main business and 
duty for the State. If he does we shall soon hear a great 
deal less about German war-lordism; and German hopes 
and ambitions in so far as they involve aggression will 
concern us not a whit. With George V. as actively and 
zealously engaged in the affairs of the British Army and 
the British Navy as the Kaiser is engaged in the military 
and naval affairs of Germany, we shall quite speedily be 
the spectators of a handshaking and a peace arrangement 
which will have some meaning and substance about it. 





REVIEWS 


A BLUDGEON FROM AMERICA 


Their Day in Court. By Prrcivat Poutarp. (Neale, 


Washington. $3 net.) 


In Mr. Percival Pollard’s volume we have quite the most 
remarkable and honestly intentioned book that hes come 
out of America for many a long day. It is unfortunate 
for Mr. Pollard that he should be an American, because, 
do as he will, he is unable to get rid of the vulgarities 
which attach to American methods of thinking and Ameri- 
can methods of writing. At the same time, he endeavours 
sincerely and valiantly to wipe the Yankee dust off his 
feet, and he proclaims vehemently the fact that it is dust, 
and foul dust. Even an Englishman could not be’bitterer 
or more vehement on the subject. With the effect of Mr. 
Pollard’s efforts upon American authorship and American 
criticism, not to mention American publishing and Ameri- 
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can journalism, we are not peculiarly concerned. He 
has spared nobody who deserves a trouncing, and he hits 
hard and anywhere. The Americans will no doubt have 
their revenge of him. He is sure to be set down by the 
inhabitants of “God’s own country” for a. beast, a brute, 
and a bludgeoner and a person to be condemned and 
avoided. He speaks the truth; and the whole truth 
vigorously spoken is not likely to be appreciated in 
America any more than it is appreciated in England. The 
recommendation which Mr. Pollard brings in his hand for 
English readers is that, with a few changes of the names 
of authors, critics, publishers, and newspapers, practically 
the whole of his volume could be made applicable to 
English literary and critical affairs. There are nearly 
five hundred pages of “Their Day in Court,” and not a 
page which cannot be applied with force and truth to 
literary and journalistic England. Haphazard we quote 
Mr. Pollard on certain aspects of modern publishing :— 


The surest way, in all these recent years, to incur 
the disfavour of American publishers has been to 
tell the truth about their wares; so much have they 
come to take for granted the incapacity or the ven- 
ality of those deputed to pass judgment about books 
in our public prints. If you chose independence, if 
you continued on a path of scrupulous rectitude in 
criticism, the rebuke of the publishers was stern in- 
deed; they simply waited until, on some fatal, foolish 
day, you turned creative author. They remembered ; 
oh, yes—they remembered; you could offer them 
anything from “Kim” to Khayyam, and have it 
refused by one of the million clechés kept for that 
purpose, the cliché that your book was “not exactly 
suitable” to the demands of their special custom, or 
the cliché stating that “our fall (or spring—or winter 
—or summer) lists are just closed.” With the 
pleasantest of phrases, the most specious of reasons, 
the publishers saw to it that you remained as negli- 
gible a quantity as possible; your quality might be 
what it pleased. You were forced to live upon the 
accretions of your conscious rectitude; always sup: 
posing that you had seriously intended making @ 
living out of telling the critical truth about our 
letters. 


Portions of this statement may be personal to Mr. Pollard. 
He may have suffered in the directions indicated, and 
it may be argued that if his head is sore and his heart 
heavy, his charge against the publishers of America must 
not be taken too seriously. Yet he makes this charge, 
and he makes it in open daylight, and in any case 
it is a charge which can be levelled against the English 
publishing trade with absolute justice, and with a suffi- 
cient backing of proofs. In England at the present moment 
publishing is to a large extent an affair of coteries. You 
will find certain publishing houses producing books by 
half a dozen different authors, all of whom are friends 
of each other and all of whom have common relations with 
certain newspapers. There is a publisher, for example, 
who publishes for A, B, C, and D. A, B, C, and D eat 
the same poulet en casserole and drink the same cheap claret 
in a Soho restaurant twice daily. What is more, A, B, 
C, and D are employed to aman in journalistic capacities 
on such and such a brilliant morning haporth or on such 
and such a sixpenny review, and it is upon this haporth 
or this sixpenny review that the publisher learns to look 
as his main critical stand-by. And there is not a pub- 
lisher in London who could be found to publish a work 
of criticism which would deal shrewdly and flatly with, 
say, the Harmsworth group of papers or the Pearson group. 
of papers, or with the author-reviewers of the town 
generally. The desire of the publisher is always not to 
offend. He sets it down to his credit for superior manners 
that he will not offend, whereas in reality it is the fear 
of reprisals on the part of the dishonest which keeps him 
on the chain. Mr. Pollard brings his thick stick to bear 
' on the whole of the ugly phases presented by the popular 
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Jiterature and the popular publishing and newspaperdom 
of the day. The fact that he has found a publisher in 
America may appear to tell against some of the severest 
of his criticisms. But it does not do away with their 
obvious truth and their obvious shrewdness and pertinence. 
It is notable, too, that even Mr. Pollard has had to be 
content to leave out specific names and specific recognisable 
instances. This is most unfortunate for him, as it is 
unfortunate for America. A book which is largely aimed 
at the sin rather than sinner must necessarily fail of its 
true sharpness, inasmuch as it is always open for the 
trounced sinner to assert roundly that he is not himself 
the person implicated, and that the beating is obviously 
intended for the other fellow. In his heart, however, Mr. 
Pollard believes that it is the duty of criticism to lash the 
sinner with his own sin and to leave no possible room for 
doubt as to whom the sinner may be. When he is dealing 
‘with authors he is never mealy-mouthed, and one has never 
to cry “Name, name.” ‘The reason, of course, is obvious. 
The beaten author cannot in any circumstances retaliate 
in a way which will be awkward for the publisher. The 
beaten reviewer, on the other hand, and the beaten news- 
paper editor can always retaliate, and have never yet been 
‘known to fail of mean retaliation. As we have said, we 
‘cannot always follow Mr. Pollard in his American methods 
of view and statement. But there can be no question in 
the world that he is an honest man and that he holds 
literature to be of greater importance than either his 
friendships or his enmities. What is wanted in America 
and in England is a general recognition of this ideal. A 
judge on the English Bench is invariably applauded when 
the sets justice above personal considerations. If a friend 
of a judge offends against the laws of the country, and the 
judge sentences his friend to a term of imprisonment, no 
reasonable being complains. But if you happen to have 
‘dined with an author and you cannot find it in your heart 
to praise his new novel, you will speedily be told that 
you are @ hooligan and a traitor. In itself such a difficulty 
is nothing; but in the large result it is an aggregation 
of these small and more or less personal difficulties which 
swamp criticism and make a laughing-stock of letters. 
Mr. Pollard is all for.g fair field and no favour, whether 
it be for authors or publishers. He has taken his life 
in his hands, as it were, and he has put into type a 
great deal that nobodv in America, at any rate, has as yet 
had the temerity. and the public spirit to say. We com- 
mend “Their Day in Court” to our readers, not because 
it is a particularly. heartening volume, but because it 
‘appears to us to be a contribution towards a general dis- 
‘covery and cleansing of the dark places of literature and 
journalism. : 





Dreams Dead Earnest and Half Jest. 
Kernauan. (Jarrold, 6s.) 


Tue position of Mr. Coulson Kernahan in regard to the 
journalism of the day is pretty much the position of the 
man who is “with us but not of us.” We say journalism 
advisedly, because somehow Mr. Kernahan never strikes 
one in the figure of an author who is concerned - with 
literature. Neither does he appear to be concerned with 
the graver affairs of the intellect, but rather with the 
ever-shifting, middling, popular thought of the moment, the 
stating and recording of which is, of course, largely the 
business of journalism. One never knows where Mr. 
Kernahan will burst forth. His name is a household word 
where the name of the Rev. Sir W. Robertson Nicoll is a 
household word. He is the author of “God and the Ant,” 
a work which doubtless has the approval and blessing of 
Nicoll and the approval and blessing of the Free Charches. 
“The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil” is another of 
Mr. Kernahan’s masterpieces, and the list of his achieve- 
ments includes “The Dumpling,” “Captain Shannon,” 
“Scoundrels and Co.,” and “An Author in the Terri- 
torial,” which latter performances have probably not 
touched the Rev. Nicoll and thé'Free Churches in quite 
the softest portions of their hearts. Mr. Kernahan would 
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further seem to have obtained for himself a certain amount 
of publicity by devoting some of his minor talents to the 
exploitation of some of the minor virtues of the late Mr. 
Swinburne. So that on the whole he presents himself to 
us as a most agile and adaptable journalist with the agile 
adaptable journalist’s vices admirably developed, and the 
agile adaptable journalist’s better qualities developed to 
equal admiration. Yet withal, when one surveys him in 
the lump, there is a soul of goodness in him, and it is to 
this fact that he owes the amazing popularity which his 
publishers and fugle-men have never been slow to adver- 
tise. From our point of view, the real excellence of Mr. 
Kernahan lies in the peculiarity of his circumstances. We 
believe that his public is nothing if not Nonconformist. 
It is a public composed of persons who read the British 
Weekly and of persons who think with the late Mr. Spur- 
geon, qualified by the Rev. R. J. Campbell. And this 
public is precisely the public upon whom serious thought 
on serious matters is more or less wasted. It is a public 
which is happily engrossed with its own mild conceits ; 
a public which skips about in the sun proclaiming the 
beauty of wild flowers, the loveliness of the brotherhood 
of man, the wickedness of our great cities, and the futility 
of literature and art for literature and art’s sake. It 
is a very large public, a very comfortable public, and, on 
the whole, quite as dangerous as the mob public, which has 
of late been at the root of England’s troubles. Now the 
excellence of Mr. Kernahan is, that while in the main 
he is heart and soul with the middling, Nicollite, Spur- 
geonite, Campbellite, semi-Socialist public, and pipes to 
them so prettily and with such acceptance, he still 
remains an author of some independence and hardness of 
mind, and from time to time manages to get in on the 
lambs of this world certain tidings of the wolf and the 
tiger, and certain unpleasant truths which the happy and 
the lamb-like believe themselves to have abolished. In 
the volume before us, called for apparently no reason at 
all “ Dreams Dead Earnest and Half Jest,” Mr. Kernahan 
skilfully commingles wreaths for the lambs with alarming 
news about the wolf. The tone of the man is sounded for 
us almost on the first page of the book, as witness the 
appended inscription. 


DEDICATED 
IN HONOUR, AFFECTION AND GRATITUDE 
TO THE MEMORY OF 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
WHOSE DELIGHT IN FLOWERS, 
ESPECIALLY WILD FLOWERS, 
WILL BE REMEMBERED BY ALL WHO 
KNEW AND LOVED HIM. 


This is Kernshan all over—“ honour, affection and grati- 
tude to the memory of Algernon Charles Swinburne,” not 
as poet and a person of genius, but as one “ whose delight 
in flowers, especially wild flowers, will be remembered by 
all who knew and loved him.” Really nothing could be 
sillier, Yet the love of flowers, especially wild flowers, 
ranks among the noblest virtues of your Nicolls and your 
Dr. Parkers and your R. J. Campbells and their follow- 
ings, and Mr. Kernahan knows his public. Naturally, 
after firing off such a syrupy indication of his abounding 
passion for the tender beauties of nature, Mr. Kernahan 
proceeds to an essay in which he solemnly asseverates that 
4 belief “in the wild flower and the dawn” is as important 
to himself and mankind as a belief in the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Truth to tell, he says what he has to say in a 
pleasing manner, and with the “ gush” kept fairly to heel. 
Then with a leap and a whiroo he rushes to the discussion 
of “The Impossible Irishman,” and explains to us “how 
the Aberdeen terrier got his long back,” and gives us 
further moving sentiment about dogs in twenty pages or 
more, headed up “ My Aberdeen Terrier ”—for. of course, 
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Mr. Kernahan loves dogs as well as wild flowers and 
dawns, and does not care a hang who knows it. All this 
belongs to Kernahan the romantic, eminently intimate, 
Nonconformist journalist. But in time we strike the 
Kernahan who has some important truth to say about 
an important matter. “Little Englander and Jingoite: 
A Note on National Defence addressed chiefly to Noncon- 
formists ”; herein, it seems to us, Mr. Kernahan’s readers 
will find the substance which is really pertinent and 
unpleasant for them. A Baptist going a-soldiering is 
probably unthinkable among the Baptists. Mr. Kernahan 
has gone asoldiering in the King’s Territorial Forces, 
and he writes for Baptists in a strain which ought to do 
them good. Nonconformity, like the late King Edward, 
is all for peace. It perceives that peace is a blessing to 
comfortable religious men, and it perceives that war is the 
greatest of mundane evils and the most shaking of Baptist 
terrors. Quite naturally and properly it has always 
demanded Peace at the top of its voice. For our own 
part we shall not deny that in the main we are with the 
Baptist thus far, and so is Mr. Kernahan. But the 
Baptist has gone further; he has persuaded himself that 
because he desires peace from the depths of his being, 
peace will of necessity prevail, and war is an outworn, 
remote and impossible affair. The brotherhood of man is 
for him an established fact, and, provided only that Eng- 
land will lead the way, the swords of the world are to be 
turned into ploughshares forthwith. Hence it comes to 
pass that the Baptist and Nonconformist suffrages are 
cast in favour of the reduction of armaments and defences 
and a disposition to turn the other diplomatic cheek. 
Mr. Asquith is at Westminster on the Nonconformist vote, 
though he remains there and has force there on the Irish 
vote. And we have seen what we have seen in conse- 
quence, and until the other day we were waiting to see a 
good deal more. Death and fate have intervened. Yet 
we all know that it would be foolish of us to suppose that 
the much-vaunted “truce of God” has changed the Non- 
conformist heart or the Nonconformist mind. Mr. 
Kernahan’s note is intended to bring about a wholesome 
metamorphosis. We hope it will be successful, though 
we have our doubts. At the same time, Mr. Kernahan 
may conceivably help his Nonconformist readers to a 
little furious thought, just as Mr. Blatchford has lately 
helped the Socialists to furious thought. We shall com- 
mend Mr. Kernahan’s arguments to the Nonconformist 
pulpits of the country, and in so doing we render both to 
Mr. Kernahan himself and his publishers the service which 
they most desire. We may also be rendering a service to 
Nonconformity. 





A NEW OMAR 


“The door of Certainty we can’t unlock, 
But we can knock and guess and guess and knock: 
Night quickly carries us upon its Sail, 
Ship-like, but where, O Night-ship, is thy dock? 


“Life’s mystic curtain, held by Destiny, 
Its darkest shadow now casts over me; 
It rises—and behold, I act my part; 

It falls—-and who knows what and where I’ll be?” 


TueskE lines are not an indifferent rendering of some of 
the numerous Rubdiyét of Omar Khayyam left untrans- 
lated by FitzGerald, but from the “Quatrains of Abu’l- 
Ala,” recently turned into English by Ameen F. Rihani, 
and published by Doubleday, Page and Co., New York. 
Abu’l-Ala was a philosopher-poet of Arabia, who died 
about the time of Omar’s birth, and seems to have antici- 
pated’ him, not only in his ideas on death and life, happi- 
ness and fate, but in the peculiar temperamental attitude 
he took up towards these questions, in defiance of orthodox 
opinion. Rihani’s translation of Abu’l-Ala is a poor thing 
compared with what we have come to designate familiarly 
as “FitzOmar”; but students of both Persian and Arabic 
can alone tell us which is the superior poet. At any rate, 
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the Arab’s quatrains seem often to be a literal ‘suggestion | 
of stanzas that are now quoted daily :— 
“Tread lightly, for a thousand hearts unseen 
Might now be beating in this misty green; 
Here are the herbs that once were pretty cheeks, 
Here the remains of those that once have been.” 


Two matchless Rubdiyat might have had their inspiration 
hence, of which one only need be cited : — 


“And this reviving Herb whose tender Green 
Fledges the River-Lip on which we lean— 
Ah, lean upon it lightly! for who knows 
From what once lovely Lip it springs unseen?” 
There are 126 quatrains in the English Abu’l-Ala, and few 
of them sound unfamiliar to the lover of FitzOmar. but 
the translator rightly declines to consider Omar in the 
light of a plagiarist. FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyém, an 
interpretation of such unique power and charm that we 
rank it instinctively among the great English poems rather 
than among mere translations, cast a spell upon its age, 
partly through its sheer beauty, partly because it voiced 
thoughts that were surging in the minds of many. But 
though the ideas it expressed were modern, they were by 
no means new. It would be truer to say that they were 
the commonplaces of all ages of thought. There were 
Omarian ideas in all periods of Greek and Latin poetry ; 
moderns who had never read Omar have uttered in dealth- 
less verse thoughts that are in substance identical with 
the most characteristic sayings in the Rubdiydét. To put 
it shortly and in general terms, his verdict is that, so far 
as we have any means of knowing, the life of man is summed 
up here; therefore, let us make the best of this world. 
Ever since we have records of human thought, great minds 
have come to the same conclusion. What deductions they 
have made from it, and how they have applied the idea to 
life, has been largely a question of temperament. The 
flippant Anacreon is like Omar in his more frivolous 
moods :— 
“ All my care is for to-day ; 
What’s to-morrow who can say ! 
Come then, let us drink and dice, 
And to Bacchus sacrifice, 
Ere death come and take us off, 
Crying, Hold! th’ hast drunk enough. 
“Give me wine ; 
That my soul ere I resign 
May this curé of sorrow have ; 
There’s no drinking in the grave.” 


These verses are from Thomas Stanley’s translation. 
Pindar speaks more nobly :—“ Let a man remember that 
his raiment is worn on mortal limbs, and that the earth 
shall be his vesture at the last.” Omar Khayyém’s utter: 
ances range between these two extremes. 

The late Sir Richard Jebb told us, in summarising the 
spirit of Greek poetry, “The true Greek seldom forgot 
that life is short, and that a mortal must think mortal 
thoughts.” Another Homeric critic said that the moral of 
the Iliad was subsumed in the idea that heaven and hell 
are with us in this our earthly life. What does Omar say? 


“TI sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to spell ; 
And by-and-by my Soul return’d to me, 

And answer’d, ‘I myself am Heaven and Hell.’ ig 
Abu’l-Ala had already observed, “ Our hells we make and 
unmake as we live.” In the dramatists the idea bears 
fruit abundantly; in Sophocles it is material for austere, 
ennobling philosophy; while in Mimnermus it inspires 
nothing but melodiots wailing. Beautiful is the lament 
of Moschus for the brevity of life: —‘“ Ah, me! when the 
mallows wither in the garden, and the green parsley, and 
the curled tendrils of the anise, on a later day they live 
again, and spring in another year; but we men, we the 
great and mighty, or wise, when once we have died, in 
hollow earth we sleep, gone down into silence; a right 
long, and endless, and unawakening sleep.” But no one 
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famous “ Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus ” : — 


“Soles occidere et redire possunt: 
Nobis, cum semel occidit breuis lux, 
_ Nox est perpetua una dormienda.” 
Horace is of the same mind. 
. “Damna tamen celeres reparant celestia lunae ; 
Nos, ubi decidimus, 
Quo pater Aeneas, quo dives Tullus et Ancus, 
Pulvis et umbra sumus.” 


Virgil was but echoing Lucretius when he said how happy 


is the man who has put away the fear of fate and hell: 


“Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnis, et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari!” 


In Lucretius, indeed, the inspired poet of the Epicurean 
philosophy, we come across doctrines continually that seem 
to reappear in Omar, whose theology recognised no deity 
but one who dwelt far away, and was utterly careless of 
mortality. ‘Tennyson interpreted this melancholy religion, 
once in Homeric lines, in the “ Lotus-Eaters,” and once 
with sad, Virgilian music, in his “ Lucretius” : 
“For they lie beside their nectar, and their bolts are 
hurled 
Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are 
lightly curled 
Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleaming 
world.” 
“The Gods who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and wold, 
Where never creeps a cloud, nor moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred, everlasting calm! and such, 
Not all so fine, nor so divine a calm, 
Not such, nor all unlike it, man may gain 
Letting his own life go.” 
“He remains,” says Omar, 
“A moment guessed—then back behind the Fold 
Immerst of Darkness round the Drama roll’d 
Which, for the Pastime of Eternity, 
He doth himself contrive, enact, behold.” 


One of Omar’s translators, Mr. Whinfield, denies that the 
parallel with Lucretius has any existence. Nothing, truly, 
could be more antagonistic than the temper and the ethical 
teaching of the two poets; but in the philosophical tenets 
of the two (the word is almost too strong for the elusive 
theories of Omar, which chariged as often as his moods), 
there are obvious correspondences, and it is difficult to 
believe that these were purely accidental. One need not 
suppose that either Abu’l-Ala or Omar Khayydém had read 
Lucretius or studied the doctrines of Epicurus at first 
hand. But cultured Arabs or Persians of the time of 
Avicenna and later must have been well acquainted with 
the leading dogmas of most of the ancient philosophies ; 
and Mr. Whinfield himself quotes, through M. Woepke, 
from Shahrasténi’s “ Tarikh ul Hukama”—no friend to 


Omar—the following pregnant words: “Omar al Khay- ° 


yam, Imém of Khordssan, and the greatest scholar of his 
time, was versed in all the learning of the Greeks... . 
He also used to recommend the study of Politics as laid 
down in Greek authors.” Abu’l-Ala was as eminent a 
mathematician as Omar was great in astronomy; both men 
were among the finest scholars of a cultivated epoch, and 
it is not too much to suppose that both were familiar with 
the best thoughts of the best men who had gone before 
them. Omar was not original, in the sense that his ideas 
were something absolutely new and self-made; like the 
majority of great poets, he took the best thoughts of his 
own time and the past, made them his own, and cast 
them into imperishable forms. He secured the truest im- 
mortality, inasmuch as the present age, which prides itself 
on its modernity, fancies that it sees in his poetry some 
miraculous anticipation of its own latest ideas. 
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rat and coloured by Sufic 
mysticism. Some such a philosophy has been a motive 
force to generations of poets, from long before Omar, and 
probably will be till long after to-day. His mysticism was 
an accidental feature, due to his Mohammedan environ- 
ment, and must not be regarded as an integral part of 
him. It is easy enough to get at his meaning without 
subscribing either to the theory that his commendations 
of drunkenness are to be taken literally, or that Wine, 
Love, Beauty, the Tavern, mean, according to some 
abstruse system of Sufic terminology, such spiritual things 
as God, Prayer, Religious Ecstacy. Omar was a poet 
and there is a transcendental meaning in the phrases 01 
poetry—that is, they are symbols, but not allegory, for 
nothing is less poetical than the precise correspondences 
of allegory. Wine and Beauty stand for all the pleasures 
that man’s body and soul can attain in this world; plea- 
sures high and low; intellectual, sensuous, and esthetic 
pleasures. When Milton speaks regretfully of joys 
renounced by him who follows the ascetic trade of poet— 


“Were it not better done as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair? ”— 


knowing the nun-like character of his youth, we should be 
unwise to see here a vain and amatorious hankering after 
sensual delights, and foolish to demand an allegorical 
interpretation. The poet speaks by means of symbols, 
symbols that may mean much or little, and what they 
mean to each reader depends on the scope of that reader's 
imagination. The Mohammedan theology, accordingly, 
and the Sufic mysticism, are but accidental features 
obscuring the universal meaning of Omar’s ideas. And 
the playful and facetious manner in which he expresses 
himself does not disguise the fundamental seriousness of 
his outlook. FitzGerald, by selection among the quatrains, 
and by accentuation of the pessimism and gloom, gave 
us a somewhat unfair version of the original Omar, whose 
sportive fancy, as displayed in the full breadth of the 
Rubéiyat, has bewildered some admirers into thinking 
that all his utterances must be taken with a grain of salt. 
Shirazi, his latest biographer, has shown that Omar was 
not in reality the unrepentant debauchee that he depicts 
himself. This continuous dissipation is largely a 
pretence, for it would have been impossible for a man of 
his station and venerable repute to lead the life described 
in the Rubdiyat, having regard to the manners of his time 
and country. Omar, in all probability, like many other 
great minds, was most serious when he appeared most 
playful. He faced the enigma of life and death with true 
earnestness and serene fortitude, saying simply, we know 
nothing about past or future, let us make the best of the 
present. Through good and ill he remained the “ Captain 
of his Soul.” 

Recognising this, we can trace his affinity to many, if 
not most, of the great poets, both those who came before 
and those who came after, but knew him not. The 
Omarian ideas recur perpetually, although the differences 
of personality, of temperamental attitude towards these 
ideas, cloaks the similitude. It would be a fruitful task 
to search them out in Shakespeare and the other Eliza- 
bethans. Even imperial Cesar’s clay was a commonplace 
to Omar, as several exquisite quatrains remind us, and 
to Abu’l-Ala as well, who wrote :— 

“ But even Sultans will to clay return 

‘And, chancing, serve us as a coffee urn; 

Perchance remoulded to a pot, and then 

Drinks from it whoso wishes in his turn.” 
But to come nearer our own time, Voltaire’s “Il faut 
cultiver notre jardin,” was a conclusion of the Omarian 
stamp; and so was the substance of Goethe’s teaching. 
“ Art still has truth, take refuge there.” Keats attained 
to no farther prospect in his short life than “ Beautv is 
Truth, Truth Beauty; that is all ve know on earth, and 
all ye need to know.” Not so very different from what 
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Omar sang, in one of the quatrains turned into French by 
M. Nicolas, and versified by a friend of ntine : — 


“T have drunk deep of Joy that Beauty gave, 
' And deep of Song, Wine, Passion; and 1 crave 
That ell my powers, in every part of me, 
' May live, till Death consign me to the Grave.” 


There are Omarian ideas in both Shelley and Savage 
andor, in spite of the sheer contrariety of their natures 
and: the different ways in which they envisaged the 
problems of existence. Byron expressed his feelings 
mostly in a cynical style: — 
“But I, being fond of true philosophy, 
' Say very often to myself, ‘ Alas! 
All things that have been born were born to die, 
And flesh (which Death mows down to hay, is gress; 
You've passed your youth not so unpleasuntly, 
_And if you had it o’er again—"twould pass— 
So thank your s‘ars that matters «re no wer:s, 
And read your Bible, Sir, and mind your purse.’ ” 


Somewhere else he says: 
“Fer me, I know nought; nothing I deny, 
Admit, reject; contemn; and what know son 
Except, perhaps, that you were born io die! 
And both may, after all, turn out untrue.” 


Aimost a literal transcription of one of Omar's stanzas, 
which Byron, of course, had never heard of. But there 


is something of the Omarian—or FitzOmarian—splendour | 


in ihe following : 


* Between two worlds life hovers like a s:ar, 

*Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s verge, 
How little do we know that which we are! 
_ How less what we may be! The eternal surge 
-Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 

Our bubbles; a8 the old burst, new emerge, 
Lash’d from the foam of ages; while the graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing waves.” 


. With Rossetti a new strain comes in, a strain of passion 
and romanticism, but the burden is the same: 


“Tsay: Alas! our fruit hath wooed the sun 
Too long—'tis fallen ang floats adown the stream. 
Lo, the lact clusiers! Pluck them every one, 
And let us sup with summer ere the gleam 
Of autumn set the year’s pent sorrow free, 
And the woods wail like echoes from the sea. 


O love, my love! if I no more should see 
Thyself, nor on the earth the shadow of thee, 
Nor image of thine eyes in any spring— 
How then should sound upon Life’s darkening slope 
The ground-whirl of the perished leaves of Hope, 
The wind of Death’s imperishable wing?” 


- The last quotation shall be from William Morr's, the 
“Earthly Paradise” : 


“Ah, what begetteth all this storm of bliss 
But Death himself, who, crying solemnly, 
E’en from the heart of sweet Forgetfulness, 
Bids us ‘ Rejoice, lest pleasureless ye die, 
Within a little time must ye go by. 
Stretch forth your open hands, and while ye live 
Take all the gifts that Death and Life may give.’” 


It would be tempting to pursue the quest down to the 
living, who have read Omar. Maeterlinck, for instance, 
is full of Omarian deliverances. But the men of northern 
race have been impressed differently by ideas of this order, 
. and the outcome has been a sterner and more wholesome 
philosophy. Despair of a future has begotten ao faith in 
humanity more strenuous, a gospel of self-abnegation and 
the supremacy of right, purer and more disinterested than 
_any hallowed by a creed. For the root ideas of Omarian 
, poetry, the brevity of man’s career, his inevitable ignorance 
.of his destiny, and his impotence to affect it; ideas that 
make one sad and patient, and fill another with wrath and 
rebellion; that charge the Epicurean cosmogony, as 
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' pathy. 


Lucretius developed it, with the gloomy spirit of endurance 
inculcated by the Stoics, but liberate Omar from all care, 
and leave him free to enjoy the present with complete 
abandonment—these ideas are most searching tests of 
character. It depends on the deepest elemenis of per- 
sonality whether the result will be a noble and inspiriting 
philosophy of life, or something tending to the ultimate 
decay of reason and imagination. E. A. B. 





CARLYLE AND BURNS 


On December 4, 1795, a constellation that was to be 
great and notable arose in the literary firmament of Scot- 
Another that was to throw greater lustre over 
Caledonia was as yet climbing obscurely to the meridian ; 
while a third, its generous glory shed, was sinking amidst 
darkening clouds low in the western sky. It was possible 
for Scott to have known both Carlyle and Burns, and all 
three to have benefited from the acquaintance, but the 
nature and circumstances of each opposed the opportunity. 
Carlyle was but seven and a half months old when Burns 
died ; yet the inference might be drawn from his eulogiums 
of the poet that they had been life-long friends.. Between 
the two men there was a real and elemental bond of sym- 
Carlyle saw in the career of Burns many points of 
similarity with his own; the neglect that was fraught with 
so much tragedy in the case of the poet was, alas! become 
his own unhappy heritage. The child of genius, always 
lightly clad, must meet on equal terms with his lusty 
brother the biting blast. To both the world was material 
and indifferent; it offered no preferential sanctuary to 
peets and philosophers beyond what they had the strength 
to win. Burns withal was repressed by poverty and com- 
pelled to ride his Pegasus over the common ditches of his 
parish. The morning sun was yet casting around him its 
anterior beams, when wearied and dispirited he lay down 
to die. Such a pathetic picture before the magnanimous 
vision of Carlyle created no wish to trace out the number 
of the rider’s stumblings, the A/at? in his valiant course. 
Enough that his heart had been broken, and his life-blood 
spilt upon the ungrateful ground. Carlyle saw the picture 
to be a direful tragedy—a tragedy that when first it came 
home to him must have been almost incredible. Was not 
the most precious thing to the world a man of genius, one 
who came with his clear shafts of light to dispel the murky 
darkness a little? Carlyle at first could not understand 
the world’s attitude to its great men, and when he did 
understand it his indignation knew no bounds. In the 
tragedy of the Scottish poet’s life Carlyle too plainly saw 
the price to be paid for the preservation of his own literary 
ideals. Would he pay it, or would he study genuflexions, 
adroit asides, become Mr. Facing-both-ways, and preserve 
his eupeptic amenities to a ripe old age? Carlyle was not 
of a temper to hesitate in such a situation. A brute world 
that had impaled Burns upon its horns was worthy of 
something other than genuflexions, as he would tell it if he 
lived! In that circumstance doubtless lies the first key 
to Carlyle’s sympathy with Burns. Nevertheless, there 
are other keys. Both sprang from the farming class of 
adjoining Scottish counties, and Carlyle might well have 
heard in the manly rustic syllables of Burns echoes of his 
own. The sage of Chelsea might himself have written :— 


Wha will be a traitor knave? 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 

Wha sae. base as be a slave? 
Let him turn and flee! 


Carlyle lays stress on the greatness of Burns for the oppor- 
tunities’ he’ had, and fain would believe that in kinder 
circumstances. he would have outdistanced all poets. 
Burns’s poverty, deplore it how we will, was the. means 
of preserving the rusticity of his muse. One cannot con- 
template him. writing his poems in the language of his 
later prose. Perhaps when Nature chained him to his 
native rock and exposed him Prometheus like to the full 
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sweep of its rude winds, she knew where her Atolian harp 
could be most tuneful and beautiful. 

One may again imagine Burns in the réle of Carlyle 
on occasion. But he was not made of the Carlylean philo- 
sophic stuff. His nature was too impulsive, too ardent 
to be capable of pure and sustained intellectual expression. 
His mind was accessible more to intuition than to logic. 
If the facets he showed us of his diamond were abnormally 
large, they predicted posterior limitations. He was a 
poet fundamentally, and could no more have been trained 
into a philosopher than Carlyle could have become a lyric 
poet. It is beautiful where Burns relates the story of 
Cupid’s first arrow finding a lodgment in his heart. In 
its flight it also opened the door of his romantic imagina- 
tion, dropping within the fertile pollen of another world 
hitherto unsuspected and unknown. The thoughts and 
fancies which sprang into being were delicious and pure in 
those young days, disposing only to the most courteous and 
chivalrous behaviour. Not till a much later date was there 
any reason to suspect from the slightly faded lustre that 
the alloy had crept in. The deportment of the high- 
spirited peasant boy animated by the most gallant senti- 
ments to his fair comrade of the harvest rig is pleasing 
to picture. She, a bright rosy sunburnt lassie with her 
unconscious prettiness of movement, filled his heart with 
he knew not what. This was to him the fairest, divinest 
object his senses had yet discovered, and every circum- 
stance of the newly found joy bent him in generous yet 
respectful worship before his divinity. The busy shaft of 
Cupid found Carlyle’s heart also, but not at so early an 
age. Like Burns, his eye sought the beautiful in every 
realm of Nature, and when Blumine appeared on the out- 
skirts of Aisthetic Tea his imagination set sail on its 
initial idyllic voyage—though the course lay but to a 
mirage on the horizon. Responsive as Carlyle was to 
every influence ennobling and beautiful, his mind was 
too well disciplined to allow romance long to usurp the 
throne of reason. Burns gave himself up unconditionally 
to the seductive delights of the new world 3 Carlyle whipped 
himself out of them as soon as he could. Burns became a 
dreamer, an imaginative idealist, and, alas! an impractical 
farmer; Carlyle developed into a seer, an intellectual 
idealist, a shrewd common-sense man of affairs. Burns 
produced evolutions of the rapturous visions he saw that 
memorable day on the cornfield. Carlyle, with his accre- 
tive mind, expanded his vision till it melted into the 
adjacent areas, and, continuing the motion, he was able 
finally to read through his own experience the joys and 
sorrows of the ages. : 

_ Carlyle would have made his mark in any sphere of 
life. He had a capacity for taking pains, and what he 
wrote down was invariably the result of the most scrupu- 
lous inquiry and research, Perhaps no writer was ever 
so indefatigable over the verification of facts as Carlyle 
and this trait in his character will ever remain as a mark 
of his extraordinary loyalty to exactitude. With his iron 
will and sound common-sense, he would have gathered his 
bread on the wheat-fields of America before he would have 
admitted literary failure. Burns seems to have thought 
at all times lightly of material prosperity, and his happiest 
moments were lived under the spell of fancy. In other 
words, he paid for his lyrics with his life. Carlyle’s heart 
was as tender as Burns’s, but it was not so humanly and 
readily responsive. It was too muscular to break easily, 
but it bled freely and frequently for the sorrows and injus- 
tices of the world. His frantic desire to end some 
mischief that grated on his soul with impractical or inde- 
cipherable panaceas of urgent recommendation dissipated 
his energies. His work was in the main moral and 
prophetic; he indignantly pointed out the sores of our 
boasted civilisation, but to him, as to us who see them less 
clearly, the whole subject was a baffling sphinx-riddle. 
Perhaps as the unwearied shuttle gives growing length to 
the web, the pattern may free itself from its blemishes, 
and in time become purer and more beautiful. 

It is interesting, again, to note the different feelings 
that animated the two men in their treatment of Nature. 
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When Burns looked at the furrowed fields and birken. 
shaws it was with an eye to their reflection upon. 
humanity. The furrowed field was beautiful because it 
was associated in his mind with trysts too memorable ever 
to be forgotten; the birch was not the Naiad of the Vale, 
as MacWhirter would view it, but Mary’s graceful and 
fragrant harbourage. Carlyle, on the other hand, dis- 
covered in the green fields with their peaceable cattle a 
restfulness that had no reference to humanity at all—if. 
we exclude the spectator. He forgot, in the refreshing 
sight, the rude distractions of the world’s anvils; yet it 
was not till he was a pious pilgrim in Ecclefechan Church- 
yard, and in the stillness of the rural air looked down on 
the long grass which hid from him all that remained of 
his loved ones, that Nature and he rushed into one. The- 
cawing of the Hoddom rooks, and the clear singing of the 
blackbirds in the adjoining wood, mingled then with the: 
human melodies of his great heart. It may be easy to. 
point the limitations of both men. Nothing is, perhaps, 
easier than ready criticism. No Scotsman with an under- 
standing and generous heart will think of Robert Burns. 
without grief—silent, maybe, but real—that so sweet a 
singer should have been enclosed in so dark a cage, should 
have sunk at last, despite his glad periods of song, when 
the sunlight glinted through the rifts, starved and deso- 
late into the despair of death. Nothing left of him but. 
the memory of his song! but it will not die. Deep down 
in the far-off centuries to come you will yet hear it welling 
up sweet and rhythmic as you hear it to-day. To Carlyle 
the heart will turn with feelings, not of grief, but gladness 
—gladness that such a man has existed in the world, has: 
employed his genius in pursuits so worthy, has lived & 
life so lofty and so noble in its aim and result, so true to 
its native character, so eminent in its incitement to and 
encouragement of virtue; and by it all enrolling himself 


for ever amongst the great and illustrious of his race. 
aa , e T. W. W. 





A THEORY OF ECCNOMY 


Tue canon of my early moral training that I remember 
best is that while any fool can tell @ lie it takes a man 
to tell the truth judiciously. In more advanced years 
I have come to admit the principle herein contained to 
other matters, and have laid it down that while any fool 
can save money not one in fifty knows how to spend it 
with true economy. This is the keynote of my financial 
policy. If the ordinary man would become truly economi- 
cal his first task must be to throw overboard a quantity 
of false theory and a number of erroneous conceptions. 
In the first place he must learn that no extravagance is less 
justifiable than the accumulation of money. When a poor 
man spends a hundred pounds on a painting one foot 
square we condemn him as extravagant. When he locks 
up the same at his bank or in his cash-box we praise 
him for thrift. We should have learned better from Mr. 
Wemmick years ago. The piece of portable property has 
not the disadvantage of money, and the possessor gains 
some pleasure from looking at it and deep satisfaction from 
the impression it (or the artist’s name) makes on his 
friends. On the principle that a poor man cannot afford 
to look poor it may even under the right conditions be a 
wise purchase; but the money in bank or box is neither 
use nor pleasure to the owner. I am not contending that 
the purchase of costly paintings by a poor man is, as a 
rule, judicious expenditure, but, as I have shown, it is 
better than “saving up.” If, then, to spend money in- 
judiciously is better than not to spend it at all, we may 
set down as 

Rule 1.—However you may spend money you will not be 
so extravagant as if you keep it. 

Even the temporary retention of money is inimical to 
economy, as the latter consists in securing the maximum 
of benefit from the funds available, and thus is inconsis- 
tent with allowing any portion thereof to lie idly by for 
however short a time. There are men who. save money 
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throughout their young days in order to enjoy the spend- 
ing of it afterwards, and great credit they claim for the 
performance, although they know not economy from their 
eradles to their graves. Any fool can save money, as 
I said at first, but that is not economy; nor can such men 
claim to be economical when engaged in spending their 
accumulated funds. Where, then, does their economy 
come in? Apart from the money question, too, we must 
consider the false ideas as to economy of life betrayed by 
these people. A man of this class fixes his desires upon 
something he cannot obtain without considerable effort, 
which in itself is a defiance of the ancient philosophy that 
teaches us to reduce the number of our wants. Then he 
either fails to gain his heart’s desire, and longs and strives 
for it to the day of his death, or he gets it and, the pleasure 
of attainment being past, finds that he no longer wants it. 
His success is one degree more pitiable than his failure. 
There is no enjoyment in life on these lines. To really 
enjoy your life you must do just what you want to do 
just when you want to do it. From this we may deduce 

Rule 2.—Any ambition or set purpose is fatal to true 
economy of life. 

The eonsideration of the false theory which leads men to 
save and then spend has led me to this point in economy of 
life, but I have not yet finished with economy of money. 
We have seen that by the true economist it must be readily 
spent. Now we must seek the distinction between judicious 
spending and extravagance. There are men whose 
economical fits always run into a lot of money somehow. 
I am convinced that this is due to the lack of a code of 
rules. If economy be attempted without forethought the 
saving of a little money at the cost of much is the almost 
inevitable result, but recruits may need a word of warn- 
ing against the expenditure of great mental effort on 
unimportant retrenchments. It is obvious that much 
scheming to save a penny is waste of time and labour, in 
addition to being productive of sordid habits of thought, 
and generally demoralising; but there is a kindred fact 
very likely to escape attention. Money devoted to neces- 
sary relaxation cannot be spent with advantage if the mind 
be too much occupied over the spending process. The 
relaxation sought is never gained; the abandon that gives 
to pleasure its true recreative value is wanting, and the 
study of economy results in absolute waste. “How then,” 
it will be asked, “shall we strike the happy medium 
between the cares of the parsimonious and the reckless- 
ness of the extravagant?” A mistake very commonly made 
by those who would answer this question is to disregard 
the value of competition. But for the future of com- 


mercial enterprise the ordinary man, who cannot be an 


expert judge of half the things he buys, would be con- 
stantly swindled or overcharged. We all benefit from it, 
few realise how constantly it serves them. Once grasp the 
value to the public of the competition that compels a 
tradesman to give you value for your money, whether you 
be aware of it or not, and you will have no hesitation in 
putting all your trust in it. Of course, some things, while 
valuable to those who have a use for them, are quite 
valueless to others; but men never want things they can- 
not use, and surely do not purchase things they do not 
want. We have now ascertained that it is advisable to 
spend money as soon as convenient after its receipt, and 
that when we purchase the things we want competition 
secures us full value for our money, without mental exertion 
our part; hence we arrive at the last of three golden 
tules : 

In the purchase of what one wants as soon as one has 
the money to pay for it genuine economy is unavoidable. 

It would be pertinent to inquire why, this being so, a 
treatise on the subject should be considered necessary, 
merely to overthrow false notions which are widely preva- 
lent and work a double evil. Not only do misconceptions 
on this subject act directly by leading a man to do, in 
the name of economy, what is not really economical, but 
they encourage him in what even the popular verdict would 
term extravagance. No man is more self-righteous than 
he who thinks he has practised a little economy, and none 
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I know a man 
who saved a few pence by walking to his office, and had 
a bottle of Burgundy at lunch “on the strength of it.” 
Here you see the double action. Had he known what 
was truly economical he would have ridden to the office 
(for no man really wants to exert himself) and drunk a 
pint of stout with his lunch. He did not really want that 
Burgundy ; I know he drinks stout as a rule. W. E. 





THINGS 


“Tr would be a pity to destroy it,” so runs the formula. 
How often has one heard the words in a gentle, thoughtful 
voice, “It might be useful some day. I think I’ll put it 
by”? I am inclined to believe that the trouble begins in 
the nursery. We are taken at a disadvantage before our 
reasoning faculties have reached their full development. 
“Waste not, want not,” we are told, and at that impres- 
sionable age we believe it. This admonition is often 
backed up—I know it was in my case—by a horrid little 
rhyme which has, perhaps, done more than statesmen 
think to cause strained relations between ourselves and 
another friendly Power :— 


The German children take pleasure in making 
What the children of England take pleasure in breaking. 


Of course, one despised the smug ideals of the German 
child, but I am inclined to think that the lesson sank in.. 
It was always a prime misdemeanour to destroy, and a 
wicked child could be denounced by no more terrible 
epithet than “destructive.” I remember well being 
severely chidden by an aunt for tearing up a photograph 
which she admitted to be in itself perfectly valueless, and 
which, moreover, was my own private property, because 
of the beautiful card on which it was mounted. It was. 
ever thus. Things in general were sacred; there was 
nothing so vile but it must be perpetuated. Now quite 
apart from the esthetic and invigorating pleasure of 
breaking things, which I am glad to feel that I have not 
yet lost, and which I hold to be one of the purest joys of 
childhood, this hoarding, preserving attitude towards 
goods and chattels leads in the case of most men, and 
nearly all women, to the most intolerable results. I would 
ask the reader to cast his eyes round the room where he 
is sitting, and count upon his fingers—if his fingers should 
suffice—the number of things he sees which are palpably 
useless and can by no stretch of the imagination be called 
ornamental, pleasing, or of the remotest interest. I think 
he will be surprised at the length of the list. Where in 
the world did those musty little china vases come from? 
Is anything gained by retaining that photograph of a loco- 
motive? Will anyone ever again read any of the books 
on that top shelf? How much torn, dishevelled music is 
there in that cabinet? If he will then multiply his total 
by the number of rooms in the house, and the result by 
the number of houses in the street, he will begin to have 
a faint idea of the extent of the plague of barren posses- 
sions that is like to overwhelm us. But only a faint idea, 
for it is but a small part of the accumulation that is ever 
visible to the observer’s eye. If these have, so to speak, 
risen to the surface, what of the hidden depths beneath? 
What of the drawers, cupboards, presses, holes and 
corners? What of the recess beneath the stairs, the attic, 
the box-room above the stable? It is probable that in 
his own house, unknown to himself, there are literally 
cubic yards of maimed and useless goods—letters, photo- 
graphs, papers, pictures without frames, frames without 
pictures, broken clocks, bicycle-lamps, I know not what, 
which owe their preservation to the pathetic belief that 
they “ may be useful some day.” They will not. None of 
them ever are. In the altogether improbable event of a 
vocation being found for one of them, you may be certain 
that that one cannot he found at the moment when it is 
wanted to -fill it. 

One may live long, as on an extinct volcano, without 
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suffering from this barnacle-growih of useless lumber, but 
a day of reckoning is pretty sure to come. You are to 
Move into a new house, and you are staggered by the 
portentous agglomerution in the hour when every forgotten 
cupboard disgorges i's contents into the light ot day. 
Even then it is probable that you have not the courage 
sternly to destroy. It is too tate; the problem has got 
beyond your grasp. And in the end there are days of 
racking labour in sture for your executors when at las: 
the accumulaticns of your lite are completed and summcd 
up. Even those rare and fortunate souls who have kept 
themselves free of the burden of things that have had 
their day of usefulness and lapsed. into the background— 
even those who harbour no chairs with three legs, no 
catalogues of vesier-year, no tongs that will not meei—are 
all too apt to fall victim to another and more insidious 
class of possessions, equally indefensible. ‘These are they 
that should never at the beginning have been allowed into 
-the house. They grow upon one imperceptibly year by 
year, take up their place, establish their false claim by 
use and wont, and so remain on sufferance. I take it 
that, broadly speaking, every room has too much furniture, 
every wall too many pictures, every shelf too many orn.e- 
ments. One knows of drawing-rocms where, if one would 
open the piano, it is necessary to transport a multitude of 
meaningles3 trinkets, and it is hardly possible to find an 
unoccupied space save on the floor to reccive them. One 
- knows of numberless book-shelves sorely in necd of weed- 
ing out, above all of overcrowded wardrobes filled with 
-unused.clothes. If one once takes up the gauge of batile, 
determined to keep down the number net of one’s posses- 
sions, but rather of one’s encumbrances, and to cling :tu 
that sense of freedom-which may be ours if we possess 
-only what we need, one must be prepared to enter upon a 
long campaign without a truce. For the multiplication of 
chattels is always going on. One has only to read a 
Christmas citalogue-to see dozens 6f new articles spring 
into being to satisfy wants that have never yet been felt. 
There are many diflficulties—the faculty of attaching asso- 
- ciations to what would be otherwise condemned ; the burn- 
‘ing problem of presents. Of the former I can only say 
that, while I have a fit affection for heirlooms, and treasure 
‘many things in memory of their former owners, I think 
the tendency can be carried too far. There are some who 
would cling to a broken toasting-fork that had belonged 
to a relative now departed with whom they had hardly 
been on speaking terms. The sacredness of presents also 
is'a noble sentiment—up to a point. But there are times 
in this great conflict when no quarter can be given. 
There is a glorious chapter in one of Mr. Wells’s books 
in which at the dawn of a new age the people rise to de- 
‘molish. No one but must feel uplifted and refreshed after 
reading of that “ Night of Bonfires,” and picturing to him- 
self the grand untrammelled world that remained when it 
was over. For the only remedy is destruction, fearless and 
systematic. First to establish a rigorous censorship of 
one’s belongings, to face them one by one and make them, 
so to speak, stand and deliver—establish their right to 
existence; and if they fail, to pass sentence on them with- 
out fear or favour. The problem is too insistent for half 
measures, even the most plausible of half measures—such 
as jumble-sales. It is not enough to hand on the dis- 
carded and condemned. They must be stamped out. And 
thus it is that I have established an annual Day of De- 
struction, a sort of household festival of sacrifice. It is 
then that with an unbending heart I pass in review the 
contents of the house from roof to cellar. It is then thai 
the rejected chattels of every sort and condition are borne 
forth joyously in baskets. Every member of the household 
brings his or her contribution to the heap. Gladly we 
pile them up, separating the combustible from the incom- 
bustible. For the latter beneath the shelter of the wood 
a decent grave is dug, and they are laid to rest. And the 
former—and this is the final and most impressive rite—- 
are heaped high and set ablaze. Itis no gay and laughing 
festival, for most of them have “seen better days,” and 
truth to tell the pitiable little company makes an appeal 
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not withaut pathos to the bystanders, as they waste before 
the licking flames. But there is laughter and gaiety when 
it is over, and we return with empty baskets to a house 
that is purged and set in order. We are free yet again 
from the locust-plague of the superfluous. Our posses- 
sions are in harmony with our needs. 


B. 8. 





HORACE: HIS TEXT 


Tue usual optimism regarding the text of Horace is. as 
naive as it is unsound. A few of the prettiest various 
readings will show this. And, in choosing represeniative 
variants, I shall try to steer an even keel between the 
Verrallism of a Bentley or of a Peerlkemp and the conser- 
vatism of a Wickham. Thus, Ode [., i. 35, 17, has seve 
necessitas in most printed copies, but serva is better at- 
tested; and Necessity as Fortune’s “ apparitor” is a pic- 
turesque conception. Absolutely perfect is the elder Hein- 
sius’ “ amictus [for vulgar amicus] Aulon fertili baccho.” 
The Epistles (I., xvi., 3) practically prove this. Book ii. 
gives us also Horkel’s unco (for uno) in viii. (vs. 3), 
when I have no doubt inguam Venus should be nequaim 
Venus (verse 13). : ee 

Professor A, E. Housman has shown how the codices 
deteriores are valuable. Add to these the authority of 
Muretus and Bentley, and read “nado cohibente crinem ” 
(iii., xv., 22). Very droll is the “ puellis” (for due/lis) of 
Frank and the-Germans! (iii. xxvi. 1). : 

The Rev. Mr. Tucker, one of the latest Horatian 
translaters, does not like the Fourth Book of the Odes. 
The fourth of the Fourth discusses the axe of the Amazons, 
a@ propos de bottes apparently, like the “ Also he taught 
them the use of the bow,” prefacing the lament for 
Jonathan. The seventh of this Book again. bears up 
Housman’s contention, with’ the variant ‘““herebis (here- 
bit),” the reading of a codex. The received “ heredis ” 
may easily be due to over-acquaintance with the heredi pete. 
of our author. In xi., 5, Peerlkamp rightly suspects multa, 
applied to hedere vis; place the comma after vis, and 
the sense is more tolerable: “ hair-trimmed wherewith, 
right brilliant art to view.” Still less good is the 
Latinity of the Epodes, on occasion. For the weak 
ait potes (vi., 3), I propose impotens.  Lurerc seems pre- 
ferable to the Blandinian reading unzere (xvii. ii.). 

In the Satires (I., i. 131) Cruquius reads clausaque 
ustrina, which would make it impossible to claim A. P., 
467 as the only spondaic hexameter in Horace. Videant 
examinatores! At verse 53, same Satire, did R %, reading 
pueris (for puris), change verbis to verpis, and with what 
(Lucilian) allusion? Important is vides (for avidos), in 
Satire I., iv. 125. In the second book, Satire 2, 28, the 
desperate disease, cocto num adest . . » requires a 
desperate remedy. I propose cocto numidest (Numide est) 
honor idem, my Numidian being the guinea-fowl, no 
Bedouin sheikh. In iii., 174, “vesania dissors” is the 
brilliant reading of Nic. Heinsius. In v. 32, puta (“sup- 
pose, for instance ”) is read currently, though we know it 
is post-Horatian. I have, therefore, imagined “ pute” 
(ef. [Verg.] Catal., 9) to be the true word here, and to 
this “ molles auricule ” much induced me. 

In the Epistles, J. Scaliger, “ princeps literatorum,” and 
Daniel Heinsius read “cessatam ducere curam” (ii., 31). 
Who shall say them “Nay”? Surely .“ facundi” (for 
“fecundi”) is a more eloquent epithet for the beakers 
in I., v., 19. In L, vii. 7, “ pueris omnis pater et mater- 
cula (matertera, Forcellini) pallet,” omnis is so otiose that 
I should read somnos. §o (L., viii., 7) read corpore tuto (for 
toto). One codex has a delicious variant in I. Epist. xix., 
13: ex ore (for fertore): exiqueque toge simulet ex ore 
Cantonem. II. Epist. 2, 83, has Curii (for curis) in a read- 
ing given by Vollmer. The passage, thus changed, talks 
of a bookworm walking more silent than Curius’ statue. 
This is, indeed, ganz besonderes schlagendes .. . Another 
revolutionary variant in the same epistle (verse 123) is 
calentia (for carentia), “he will adopt the instinct with 
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merit,” instead of “he will remove what lacks merit.” So 
read the Blandinian and MSS. The variant, to me, throbs 
with the warmth of truth. Bentley’s flentibus ad flent 
(A.P. 101) seems perfect. In A.P. 203, I propose “ fora 
mine parco” (for the pauco of Porphyrion and the parvo 
of two MSS.). Than Bentley’s ter natos (for tarnatos) in 
A.P. 441, few things could be worse. 

These few lines may, perhaps, serve to show that, much 
as Horace is quoted—especially by maturer scholars—and 
considerable as is the confidence in having him, at least, 
in his own true textual garb, the irresponsible codex deterior 
has transformed, and is transforming, even that genial 
Epicurean, who, revived nowadays, would hardly recognise 
himself in the pages of, say, Vollmer’s “ Ueberlieferungs- 
geschichte.” 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


Précis of communications made at the monthly general 
meeting of May 4. 

“An Examination of Max Miiller’s theory of the Renais- 
sance of Sanskrit Literature in the fourth century a.p., 
after a lull of seven centuries since the rise of Buddhism.” 
By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. Max Miiller 
thought that from the rise of Buddhism in the fifth century 
B.c. to the rise of the Gupta Empire in the fourth century 
4.pD. Sanskrit was replaced in the Indian literature by the 
vernaculars. His reason was that no inscription in 
Sanskrit had been discovered of this period; but the 
chronology of India was very unsettled when he wrote 
this. A list has been given in this paper of Sanskrit 
works which were undoubtedly written by the Hindus, the 
Buddhists, and the Jainas during the period in question. 
The Brahmins rarely, if ever, wrote in the vernaculars. 
The Buddhists and the Jainas at first wrote in district 
dialects but gradually Sanskritised them, till at last their 
language became absolutely Sanskrit. Books on 
economics, grammar, philosophy, law, biography, poetry, 
dramaturgy, erotics, sociology, medicine, and even in necro- 
mancy and astrology were written in Sanskrit during the 
centuries in which Max Miller thought that Sanskrit 
played no active part. 

“The Fight for the Cows” in the “ Rigveda.” By A. C. 
Sen. The prevailing opinion is that “The Fight for the 
Cows by the Angirases,” mentioned in the “ Rigveda,” is 
a highly anthropomorphosed description of the monsoon 
storm in the Panjab. The author of the paper has tried 
to prove that the story refers to an actual fight for cows 
between two people, the Indo-Aryans, commanded by their 
king Trita, and a non-Aryan people, called the Panis, under 
the leadership of their chief Vala. In the course of the 
author’s investigations he has found the following results 
from the “ Rigveda,” with only occasional help from the 
“ Avesta”:—a. The Indo-Aryans came to India by follow- 
ing the course of the Indus. Their first settlement was in 
the country known in the “ Rigveda ” as Gandhaér and now 
called Kandahar. 6. The Panzs lived in the valley of the 
Gomati identified with the Gomal. They were in posses- 
sion of a fine herd of cattle, which the Angirases took away 
as booty after having defeated them. The Panis were 
merchants by profession. They were a fairly civilised 
people who knew the art of writing and of shipbuilding 
(sea castle). c. Description has been obtained of a churn- 
ing machine, which shows that it was very much the same 
as the one now in use in many parts of India. d. At the 
end of the paper an attempt has been made to identify the 
Panis with the Phenicians of the Roman and the Greek 
historians. This, the author believes, has explained three 
important questions in the Babylonian history, namely :— 

1. Who were the Oannes mentioned by Berossus? 

2. Who brought civilisation to Babylonia? 

3. What was the origin of that form of sun-worship 
known as the Béal-worship? 

“Who planned the Taj?” by Rev. H. Hosten, 8.J. 
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ject has conje up for discussion several times-of tate years. 
Mr. Havell; in partioular, is of opinion that the Italian 
or French origin of the Taj cannot be held. The present 
paper advocates a return to the tradition at view and 
offers the contemporary evidence of Friar Sebastian Man- 
rigue, O. 8. A. (1670), to show that Shah Jahén approved 
of the plans of Jerome Verones, a Venetian architect. Mr. 
H. G. Keene in his “ Turks in India” and his “ Handbook 
of Agra” had come to the same conclusion from a study 
of Manrigue. His conclusion has been set aside. A full 
translation of Manrigue’s Spanish account is now pre- 
sented, and it is hoped that the evidence will be found 
satisfactory. 

“The Marsden Manuscript in the British Museum.” By 
W. R. Philipps and H. Beveridge. Edited ‘by Rev. H. 
Hosten, 8.J. Communicated by the Philological Secre- 
tary. The Marsden Manuscript consists of 10 volumes of 
records on the early Jesuit Missions in Abyssinia, India, 
and the Far East (Nos. 9852—9861). The papers in No. 
9853 date from 1601 to 1659 and are fully dealt with by 
Mr. W. R. Philipps. We find in them the earliest known 
European reference to the “ Todas” of the Nilagiris. No. 
9854 was made use of by Mr. E. D. Maclagan (J.A.8.B., 
1896, pages 38—115). No. 9155 contains papers concern- 
ing “ Mogor” and Bengal, some of the letters being dated 
from Busna, Hugli, Chapra, Patna, others referring to 
Nagpore, Nepal, and Kafiristan. Three of the documents 
are in Persian and have been summarised by Mr. H. 
Beveridge. 

“Note of a Visit to Kapala-Mochan.” By Anand 
Koul. Communicated by the Philological Secretary. A 
diary of a tour to Kapala-Mochan, a place of Hindu 
pilgrimage, where a stone with a Sanskrit inscription in 
Saroda character has been dug out by the local priests. 
The inscription is only a fragment, and the date appears to 
be Samvat 1846-7, i.e., 1790 a.p. 


ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue afternoon meeting, which had been postponed on 
account of the late King’s death, was held at the Society’s 
Rooms, 70, Victoria Street, Westminster, on Wednesday, 
the 25th inst., Mr. H. Mellish, President, in the chair. 

An address of condolence and homage was adopted for 
presentation to His Majesty the King. 

A paper on “The Daily Rainfall at the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, 1841-1903,” by Mr. W. C. Nash, was 
read. From the statistics given in this paper it was shown 
that the average annual rainfall for the 63 years was 24.19 
in., with 157 rain days. The day with the maximum 
number of rain days to its credit is December 5, while 
the days with the least number of rain days are April 18, 
19, June 27, and September 13. There were 94 occasions 
during the whole period on which the rainfall exceeded 
1 in. in the day. The greatest fall was 3.67 in. on July 
26, 1867. 

Mr. L. C. W. Donacina read a paper on “ Low Tempera- 
ture Periods during the Winters 1908-9 and 1909-10.” It 
is often observed that if a given week, month, or other 
period, in one year, is marked by some very special 
meteorological character with respect to one or more ele- 
ments of weather, the corresponding period the following 
year shows exactly the opposite character. Dealing with the 
last two winters, the author drew attention to four very 
remarkable frosts which stand out prominently, viz. :(1) 
December, 1908, in the south of England ; (2) March, 1909, 
in the south of England; (3) November, 1909, in Scotland 
and Ireland; and (4) January, 1910, in Scotland and the 
north of England. 

Mr. R. Corless also read a paper on “The Rate of 
Rainfall at Kew in 1908,” in which he described a 
method of obtaining information about the rate of fall of 
rain from the records of a self-recording rain gauge, which 
yields a continuous trace showing, by the position 
of the pen, the amount of rain fallen. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO KING EDWARD VII. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEmy. 


Sm,—As the nation turns sorrowfully from the graveside of 
its late Sovereign its first wish will be to devise a worthy monu- 
ment to keep alive in the hearts of his people the memory of a 
reign and an example which have been, and may still be, pro- 
foundly valuable to them. With fine eloquence the Prime 
Minister has described the memory and the example which 
King Edward has left to his people:—‘“ A memory of great 
opportunities greatly employed, an example which the humblest 
a his subjects may treasure and strive to follow, of simplicity, 
courage, self-denial, tenacious devotion, up to the last moment 
of conscious life, to work, to duty, and to service.’’ If in memory 
of their dead King, and following his example, the people of 
his Empire will erect to him a monument, aere perennius, con- 
structed of self-sacrifice and personal service, they will be pay- 
‘ing to him a far nobler tribute, and one which they may feel 
confident that he would have valued more, than any structure 
that money can buy. Such a monument will be the most sincere, 
the most truly national token of regard. In erecting it all his 
subjects will share, from the highest to the humblest, and the 
humblest equally with the highest. King Edward strove to 
promote concord at home and peace among the nations: his 
people may carry on that work. He devoted -his life to the 
strengthening and building-up of his country: his people may 
set the crown upon his endeavour. He did his duty to the end: 
his people may unite to discharge that duty, the duty of prac- 
tical personal patriotism. His people may do all this by accept- 
ing with one accord, in memory of the King whom they mourn, 
the obligation of personal service in defence of the Empire. 
Universal Military Service, which is not Conscription, would 
strengthen and consolidate the Empire as nothing else can, and 
by so doing would make for righteousness and peace. Morally 
and physically it would make our nations stronger and better ; 
and it would afford one common interest in which the prejudices 
of class and creed and party would be submerged. No Monarch 
has ever received such a splendid tribute of devotion to his 
person and recognition of his labours as the voluntary accept- 
ance by his people of the obligation of Universal Military Service 
for a memorial to him; and no Monarch has so merited it as 
did King Edward. Let us honour him and honour ourselves by 
paying that tribute now. For the sake of Edward the Peace- 
maker, let us strengthen ourselves that we may preserve peace 
on the earth. 

The sister nations of the Empire have begun already to lead 
the way, and the call comes to the people of the United King- 
dom in the stirring words of our present King, uttered after a 
visit to those sister nations,—“ Wake up!” And so, while we 
adopt Universal Military Service in memory of King Edward, 
we shall prove our loyalty to King George by heedine his 
message. How, then, can the people of the United Kingdom 
voice, in a manner at once national, explicit, simple, and non- 
partisan, their desire for Universal Military Service? Happily 
there is a means ready and available for all. When the national 
self-consciousness was stirred by the issues at the last Parlia- 
mentary elections, a Petition was inaugurated praying His 
Majesty “speedily to take such steps as to Your Majesty shall 
seem meet to establish a system of Universal Military Service 
whereby all Your Majesty’s male subjects in the United King- 
dom shall be trained to bear arms and be rendered liable tu 
serve in the United Kingdom so far as may be necessary for the 
defence of the country.’’ In the intervening months the organi- 
sation of the Universal Service Petition has been quietly and 
steadily prepared, and the Petition was already in circulation 
when the news of King Edward’s death came with sudden shock 
upon the world. He has not lived to receive the Petition. Let 
us, in memory of him, make it a national demonstration of 
sorrow and affection, and then loyally present it to his Successor 
on the Throne, our Gracious King, George the Fifth. 

E. B. Waacerr, 
Chairman, 
Genera] Committee, Universal Service Petition. 


Lye Secretary. 
109, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 2 





“POE AND OTHER POEFTS.”’ 
To the Editor of Tue AcapeEmy. 


Sm,—I read with great interest the article in last week’s 
Acapmuy on “Poe and Other Poets.” The writer, to use his 
own words, “set Poe's work in comparison with acknowledgeq 
masterpieces of English poetry.” 
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three of the most famous and beautiful fe in our language 
and set them beside Poe’s “Helen’’; holding that, while two 
of them excelled it in loftiness of theme, none equalled it in 
the matter of poetical form. He also pointed out the blemishes 
in the three English poems, notably the jarring line, “In spring- 
time from the cuckoo-bird,” which goes far to mar the whole 
song, and is one of those disagreeable surprises that Words- 
worth is in the habit of springing on his admirers. But I 
would venture to suggest that, justified as he may be in his 
assertion that these poems are representative of the best English 
verse, he could have chosen others both excelling, or at least 
equalling, them in form and lacking the blemishes he discovers. 
For one I would take this of Shelley :— 


“When the lamp is shatter’d 

The light in the dust lies dead— 
When the cloud is scatter’d 

The rainbow’s glory is shed. 
When the lute is broken 

Sweet tones are remember’d not ; 
When lips have spoken 

Love’s accents are soon forgot. 


“As music and splendour 

Survive not the lamp and the lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mute— 
No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a ruin’d cell, 
Or the mournful surges 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 


“When hearts have once mingled, 
Love first leaves the well-built nest ; 
The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possesst. 
Oh, Love! who bewailest 
The frailty of all things here, 
. Why choose you the frailest 
For your cradle, your home, and your bier? 


“Its passions will rock thee 
As the storms rock the ravens on high ; 
Bright reason will mock thee 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter, 
When leaves fall and cold winds come.” 


Or this lovely song, which has always seemed to me the most 
exquisite of its size in the language :— 


“Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory— 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


“ Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heap’d for the beloved’s bed ; 
And so’ thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on.”’ 


Others that come to mind are Byron’s “There Be None of 
Beauty's Daughters’ and Collins’s little ode “How Sleep the 
Brave!” 

Lastly, apropos of the writer’s remarks on the skill in metre of 
Poe, Tennyson, and Swinburne, will you give me space to quote 
as an instance of technical dexterity—without any desire to set 
it beside these others—a poem of A. E. Housman? 


“Be still, my soul, be still; the arms you bear are brittle, 
Earth and high heaven are fixt of old and founded strong. 

Think rather,—call to thought, if now you grieve a little, 

The days when we had rest, O soul, for they were long. 


“Men loved unkindness then, but lightless in the quarry 
I slept and saw not; tears fell down, I did not mourn ; 
Sweat ran and blood sprang out, and I was never sorry ; 
Then it was well with me in days ere I was born. 


“Now, and I muse for why and never find the reason, 
I pace the earth, and drink the air, and feel the sun. 
Be still, be still, my soul; it is but for a season: 
Let us endure an hour and see injustice done. 


“ Ay, look: high heaven and earth ail from the prime founda- 
tion ; 
All thoughts to rive the heart are there, and all are vain ; 


Horror and scorn and hate and fear and indignation—. 
Oh, why did I awake? When shall I sleep again?’’ 


May 18. Cyrrit BenroaM Farts. 
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_ “FOR KING GEORGE V.” 
To the Editor of THE AcaDEMY. 


Srm,—In the above article you have raised a most momentous 
question in respect to constitutional government, which is only 
another name for a government consisting of acknowledged 
forms or limits. Constitutional government is only possible 
under two forms—namely, a monarchical form of limit, and a 
popular or social form of limit. All other forms of govern- 
ment, whether individual or collective, are, by virtue of their 
arbitrary character, conducive to tyranny and slavery. A con- 
atitutional form of government which is merely a personal form, 
and possesses only a monarchical form of limit, 1s, apart from 
the popular or social form, a negative form of government. 
Likewise, a constitutional form of government which is merely 
a popular form, and possesses only a collective form of limit, is, 
apart from the Monarch, a negative form of government. Two 
negatives, however, can never be accepted for a positive form of 
constitutional government. Where, therefore, are we to find 
the positive form? Presumably, in the unity or constitutional 
one-ness of the two negative forms. Your significant allusion 
to the mere monarchical form of our constitutional limit, or, 
in other words, to the figure-head form of the monarchy, opens 
one’s eyes to the astounding fact that the popular form of our 
constitutional limit, or, in other words, the real unit of the con- 
stitution, is missing. With the Monarch looked upon as a mere 
figure-head, such as the libertine lot in the present Government 
look upon him, we may be said to be suffering from that form 
of constitutional government which is absolutely popular in 
form—that is to say, which possesses only a monarchical form 
of limit, but no popular form of limit. Thus has the pendulum 
swung round from monarchical tyranny to popular tyranny or 
mob madness. What was sauce for the goose is therefore sauce 
for the gander. 
Monarchical tyranny was arrested, in the interests of the indi- 
vidual, by proclamation of the Lords. This democratic 
tyranny or mob buccaneering, from which we are now suffer- 
ing, should and can be arrested, in the interests of the indi- 
‘vidual, by proclamations from the Monarch, who, as_ the 
pine individual in the land, possesses constitutional—to wit, 
individual—righte and power to act so. Therefore, ‘sir, your 
allusion to the vast importance of the Sovereign’s prerogative of 

roclamation is exceptionally opportune, seeing that England 

1s. about to pay fealty to a new Sovereign. Of course, it suits 
admirably the fell purposes of our political adventurers to 
damn a Monarch’s sense of justice and purity by their own loud- 
voiced demands for popular rights of free pillage. May the 
English nation rouse itself. May it be made to see that, in a 
constitutional sense, the Sovereign is not, as the crude and un- 
trained minds of latter-day politicians imagine, a simple 
dummy, useful only for hiding their own infernal machinery, 
but a power which, if constitutionally restricted as far as evil 
uses are concerned, is paramount in the ordination of all that 
is just, noble, and good. Lex Terraz. 


“SIC VOS NON VOBIS,” erc.—Virgil. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEMY. 


“No man is glad to have his all neglected, be it ever so little.” 
—Johnson. 

Sizn,—I am an unknown author. About the year 1870 I 
became pessicuniel fond of English grammar, and made up 
my mind to dive deep into the subject. Fifteen years after, 
I published in London a treatise on “ Shall and Will,’’ which 
Rp lication proved a failure from a iary point of view. 
1897 a learned philologist, Dr. Gerald Molloy, also pub- 
lished a work on the same subject. I orde: it from 
England, and was delighted with it. The ideas of the 
learned philologist tallied with mine; except, however, 
in one case, where he says that “I shall’ is some- 
times more imperative than “I will,” which I cannot for 
one moment admit, my opinion coinciding with that of Mason 
(Gram., p. 75, Ed. 1884), who says: “Shall is used in the 
first person, as a simple auxiliary of a future tense, on much the 
same principle as that on which a person subscribes himself at 
the end of a letter, ‘your obedient servant.'’” A good number 
of the examples quoted by the learned linguist being those 
that I gave in my book, I could not help coming to the conclu- 
sion that my treatise had been consulted by the author of the 
new work, and I felt proud of it. I at once turned to the 
reface, in the hope of seeing my name mentioned by the doctor, 
bat I read, to my astonishment, the following words :—“ And 
yet, strange to say, there is no book in which the subject is 
treated with any approach to com Bi is disappointed 
me. I again read the doctor’s book, and compared it with 3 mine, 
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so as to find out any shortcomings, and I noticed that both 
books were run on exactly the same lines, and contained the same 
data. I then thought of the following: Junot one day called 
the attention of Napoleon to a most important siratepioal point, 
and the latter very coolly said to him, “Je l’avais vu avant 
toi’? Is not my case one in point? - ; : 


Tas AUTHOR OF aN UNKNOWN TREATISE ON 
“ Shall and Will.” 


Extraits du traité sur Shall Extraita du traité sur Shall 
oe Will. Blackie and Son, en Will. Hachette and Co., 


Page 12.—Sometimes a thou- 
sand twanging instruments will 
hum about my ears. 

Shakespeare's “ Tempest.” 


Page 31.—And Shakespeare, 
in the “ Tempest”: Sometimes 
a thousand twanging instru- 
ments will hum abont my 
head. 


Page 40.—Therefore he ought | Pages 59 and 65.— 


not to say, I hope I will, but, I Do not say |Say in prefer- 

hope I shall; not, Iam afraid I ence 

will, but, I am afraid I shall; Ihope I will.| ThopeIshall. 

not, I think I will, but, I think Example : 

I shall. Lhope I shall 
make shift to 
go with him. 

| Shakespeare. 
Page 60.—I| LlamafraidI 
am_ afraid I} shall argue in 
will, vain were I to 

tell you... 

acaulay. 
Page 56—I| I think I 
think I will. shall, except, 


ete. (p. 56). 
Page 31.—I should have shared 
your fears, as I now share your 
Joy, and as I shall for ever share 


your concerns. 
L. Chesterfield. 


Page 125.—I should bave 
shared your fears, as now 
share your joy, and as I shall 
for ever share your concerns. 

Lord Chesterfield. 

Page 126—I should have Page 31.—I should have lived 
lived happy enough in that bappy enough in that country, 
country, if my littleness bad not | if my littleness had not exposed 
exposed me to several ridicu- | me to several ridiculous and 
lous and troublesome accidents. | troublesome accidents. 

Swift. J. Swift (G.T.) 

Page 149.—What I propose| Page48.—WhatI proposethen 
then is that you should pay me | is that you should pay me for 
for the articles which I may send | the articles which I may send 
you from India, not in money, | you from India, not in money, 
but in books. Macaulay, bat in books. Macaulay. 

Page 159.—A Yankee bas| Page 42—A Yankee has 
written to me to say that an| written to me to say that an 
edition of my works is’ about to | edition of my works is about to 
be published in America, with | be published in America, with 
my life prefixed, and that he! my life prefixed, and that he 
shall be obliged to me [I shall | (himself) shall be obliged to me 
be obliged to you] to tell him | to tell him when I was born, 
when f was born, whom Ij whom I married, and so forth. 
married, and so forth. Macaulay. 


Macaulay. : ‘ 
Page 159.—(a) She thought! Page 43.—(a) She thought 


how glad she should be [how | how glad she (herself) s be 

glad I shall be] to cover their | to cover their poor feet.* 

poor feet. barles Lamb. C. Lamb. 
Page 159.—(b) She hoped the} Page 43.—(b) She hoped (she 


said) the dream would not come 
true. Macaulay. 
Page 43.—(c) Dr. Johnson 
fancied that he (himself) should 
be able to draw his breath more 
easily in a southern climate. 
lay. 


dream would not come trug [I 

hope it will not]. Macaulay. 
age 159.—(c) Dr. Johnson 
fancied that he should be able 
{1 think I should be able] to 
draw his breath more easily 
in a southern climate. | 
Macaulay. 


* La phrase entitre de Charles Lamb est: “And then she 
looked at her own neat white cotton sookines which her situ- 
tion at the theatre had made it necessary for her mother to 

rovide for her, with hard stzaining and pinching from the 
Family stock; and thought how gi she be to cover 
their poor feet with the same, etc. 

Remarques importantes: A la place de and, je mets she, le 
Dr. Molloy en fait autant. Je retranche with the same 
comme mots inutiles, le Docteur suit mon exemple. Je 
m’arréte a feet, il s’y arréte aussi. Si ce ne sont pas lb des 
preuves évidentes que mon traité sur “Shallvand Will” a 
été consulté par le Dr. Molloy, “ there is an end of all reasoning 





“§22 


on circumstantial evidence,” comme dit Macaulay au eujet de 
Y’auteur des Lettres de Junius. 

Autre chose: Les exemples (a) and (b) se suivent dans mon 
livre ;. les quatre derniers se suivent aussi, & la méme page (159), 
dans le livre du Docteur. Coincidence inoufe!!! 


——— 


THE REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
_ ELECTORAL SYSTEMS. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


$1r,—The recent Report of the Royal Commission on Electoral 
Systems will be welcome to the adherents of proportional 
representation. It is true that the Commissioners, with the 
exception of Lord Lochee, are 80 cautious as to be unable to 
report that a case has been made out for the adoption of the 
transferable vote “here and now”’ for election to the House 
of Commons, but with this reservation, the triumph of the 
transferable vote is the striking feature of the Report. 

All the Commissioners agree in the statement that there 
would be much to be said in favour of the transferable vote 
as a method for the constitution of an elected Second Chamber. 
They also appear to approve of the proposal to introduce the 
transferable vote for municipal elections, though this approval 
is intimated rather than expressed, for the reason that 
municipal eléctions were taken to be outside the terms of 
reference of the Commission. They further agree in the belief 
that there is no foundation for the assertion that the actual 
mechanism of the transferable vote is so complicated as to be 
difficult of correct and expeditious application under the con- 
ditions of political elections. And lastly, they recommend 
the adoption of the alternative vote in single-member con- 
stituencies as a substitute for the second ballot, a recommenda- 
tion which, if acted upon, will familiarise a great number of 
our electors with the only machinery needed er proportional 
representation by means of the transferable vote. 

These findings mark a definite and an important step forward 
in the struggle for the introduction of proportional repre- 
sentation. Its practicable character is freely admitted, and 
whilst the Commissioners are unable to recommend its adoption 
here and now, they “emphasise the exact nature and limita- 
tions of this conclusion,” and not obscurely indicate conditions 
which would entirely alter the balance of their opinion. Most 
significant is the favourable judgment expressed by the Com- 
mission as to applicability of proportional representation by 
means of the transferable yote to an elected Second Chamber. 
Whether a Second Chamber is or is not desirable, whether 
election is the best basis for a Second Chamber, and, if so, who 
are to be the electors, or whether any change in the constitu- 
tion of our existing Second Chamber is to be recommended— 
these are questions on which it is not our wish, and, indeed, 
it would be outside our duty, in this letter to offer an opinion. 
But this statement of the Cummissioners as to the basis of 
election for a Second Chamber, coupled, as it now may be, 
with the successful results of the election to the South African 
Senate already completed on the system which we advocate, 
is surely a matter which at this moment must be weighed and 
considered by statesmen of all parties. 

The hesitation of the majority of the Commissioners to recom- 
mend the immediate gorlicanion of the prorortional system 
in elections to the House of Communs is frankly based upon 
political considerations, upon the possible effect of the change 
upon the relations between the Cabinet and the House of 
Commons. On the other hand, Lord Lochee, in a note 
appended to the Report, whilst admitting that the introduc- 
tion of proportional representation might involve important 
changes in Parliamentary Government, holds that this was 
not a question for the Commission, and the terms of reference 
would seem to justify his opinion. 

“T do not believe,’ adds Lord Lochee, “that the cause of 
good government is bound up with the maintenance of a dis- 
torted representation or that British statesmanship would be 
unable to core with the problems which a better system might 
bring in its train.” 

The Commissioners explain the introduction of proportional 
representation in other countries as due to conditions which 
made its adoption the only possible way out of an impasse. 
Must we wait for an impasse? 

Avesoury, President. 
CourTNEY OF PENwitH, Chairman. 
J. Fischer Wittrams, Hon. Treasurer. 
Joan H. Humrnzeys, Hon. Secretary. 

The Proportional Representation Society, 

179, St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster Bridge, 8.W. 
May, 1910. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue Times of Friday contained the appended reference to 
the Royal declaration : 








The Bill of Rights requires the Sovereign, on the 
first day of the meeting of the first Parliament after 
his coming to the Crown, in full Parliament, or on 
his Coronation Day, whichever comes first, to make 
and subscribe the Declaration. ... His Majesty has 
lately received the homage, heartily expressed, of the 
people of Canada; it would be strangely incongruous 
to respond to that address by the use of a formula 
which must give much pain to many of them. It will 
be the duty of the Government to introduce presently 
legislation which will excise from the Declaration 
expressions which, whatever their justification in the 
seventeenth century in a struggle to the death between 
forces fighting for mastery in the State, are out of 
place’ to-day. We see no reason for thinking that, 
with the exercise of forbearance all round, a formula 
securing the great ends of the Declaration and offen- 
sive to no reasonable Roman Catholic may not be 
devised. 


This accords with our own previously expressed view, and 
we are glad to see that the Times takes so sensible a line 
in the matter. 


We note with amusement that the Literary Post is gradu- 
ally confessing its errors. In the current issue there is 
a paregraph headed “Lord Alfred Douglas’s Sonnet” 
(sic). The paragraph runs as follows :— 


In our issue of May 18 we assumed that the second 
edition of Lord Alfred Douglas’s Sonnet (sic) had 
just been issued. We now find that we were wrong 
in making this statement. The second edition was 
announced last year. 


In the paragraph of May 18 the Literary Post “ assumed” 


a good deal more. ' 
second edition of the “Sonnets” had been announced as 


Google 





For example, it assumed that the- 


“in preparation”; and it “assumed” that there was 
something irregular, improper, and unusual in the publi- 
cation of the second edition, and that one has a right to 
expect new material in the second editions of a book. In 
all of these assumptions our contemporary was wrong, 
As we have made the Literary Post’s paragraph of May 18 
the subject of an action against the editor and proprietors 
of the Literary Post, we do not propose to discuss the 
matter further. 


Having discreetly dropped the main issue, our contem: 
porary devotes a page to further endeavours in the direc- 
tion of cloudiness. Mr. Nash has unearthed a young 
woman (whom we will not advertise) to argue with uy 
about poetry. This lady is evidently a schoolmistress. 
We cannot find any record of her name in the “Literary 
Year Book,” “ Who’s Who,” or the “ British Museum Cata- 
logue.” Her qualification to write about poetry would 
appear to lie in the fact that she has read the poetical 
works of Mr. Watts-Dunton and Mr. Mackenzie Bell, and 
that she treasures in her fragrant mind the worst passages 
of Tennyson. She is also an admirer of the poetical writ- 
ings of Mr. A. R. Ropes, a gentleman who writes “lyrics ” 
for the productions or “presentations” of Mr. George 
Edwardes, of the Gaiety Theatre. She is anxious to teach 
us scansion. We are awfully obliged; but we must 
decline her kind ministrations. If Mr. Nash imagines 
that Tue Acapemy is wrong and that he is right, let him 
get some male person of position and parts to argue with 
us. “The book of woman’s logic is blotted with tears,” 
and we have no wish to hurt Mr. Nash’s lady friend. She 
has made up her mind that we are wicked people, and 
that the only good poets in the world are Mr. Ropes, 
Mr. Mackenzie Bell, and Mr. Macfie. Mr. Nash’s efforts 
“to release the ship from the ice pack” are truly noble. 


The methods of the friends of the modern minor poet 
are peculiar and various. The unblushing and brazen 
attempt of Lady Margaret Sackville to thrust Ronald 
Campbell Macfie into a position which he is not qualified 


. to occupy has already been exposed in these columns, and 


as Lady Margaret Sackville makes no attempt to justify. 
herself, and the Literary Post is equally retiring, we might, 
have imagined that the friends of Macfie had finished their 
log-rolling at any rate for the present season. But the 
love of the small admirer for the little master would appear. 
to pass the love of woman. Many waters cannot quench 
it, neither can the floods of criticism drown it. We have 
had Lady ‘Margaret Sackville, Mr. Macfie’s collaborator in 
the fairy tale business, and now if you please we receive. 
from “a college friend” of Mr. Macfie nine typewritten 
foolscap pages written for the glorification of Macfie. 
Mr. Macfie’s college friend dates his pean from King’s 
College, Aberdeen. He addresses it to the Editor of Tuy 
‘AcapEmy, whereas it should obviously have been addressed 
to the Editor of the Literary Post. And he has followed 
it up with a letter in which he takes it quite for granted 
that we shall devote two pages of Tux Acapgexy to the out- 
Sackville-ing of Lady Margaret Sackville. We are sorry, 
t6 break the hearts of Mr. Macfie’s friends; but they must 
needs break. The really ridiculous part of all this boom- 


-ing of middling writers is that the further it goes the 


more ridiculous does it become. Macfie’s college friend: 
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assures us that Mr. Saintsbury said of “Granite Dust”: 
“For original music, for artistic rendering of impression, 
and for fresh expression of the eternal commonplaces . . . 
[the words omitted here are omitted by Macfie’s college 
friend] of poetry, I have not often seen a better first appear- 
ance.” ‘This was written in 1892, and Macfie’s champion as- 
serts that “if it is guarded praise, it points to the presence 
of the essential thing.” Here we have a plain case of the 
words of the old-fashioned, kindly reviewer set forth with- 
out their context, for serious criticism. We have not 
seen Professor aintsbury’s original review, but we should 
like to wager that Macfie’s college friend has seized upon 
the one gilded pill in the box, and his intention evidently 
is to make us believe that eighteen years ago Professor 
Saintsbury imagined that Macfie was a considerable poet. 


Macfie’s college friend tells us further “that the brief 
lyric which attracted Mr. Lang’s attention when poetical 
editor of Harper [sic] has the quintessence of an Eliza- 
bethan lyric.” And he quotes three stanzas of the said 
lyric: 


Alas! that eyes are fair; 
That tears may gather there, 

Mist, and the breath of sighs 
From the marsh of care. 


Alas, alas, eheu! 
That we meet but to bid adieu: 

That the sands in Time’s ancient glass 
Are so swift and few! 


Alas, alas, eheu! * 
That the heart is only true 

To gather, where false feet pass, 
The thorn and rue! 


If the “ quintessence of an Elizabethan lyric” lies herein 
we must refrain from remark. “ Alas, alas, eheu!” how- 
ever, strikes us as being a good deal more Gilbertian than 
Elizabethan. The effect of such a collocation of inter- 
jections comes perilously near the comic. Then it seems 
that Mr. Lang “quoted in his review” a sonnet called 
“White Heather,” beginning :— 


© Queen, I bring thee heather white as a prayer: 
Heather fostered beneath a German fr. 

But hush! I hear a voice in the wind demur-- 
Not white, but purple, is meet for a Queen to waar. 


Mr. Macfie’s college friend does not say that Mr. Lang 
praised “ White Heather.” But evidently he would like 
us to believe that the quotations of Mr. Lang mean 
approval and blessing. How any critic in his senses could 
praise a sonnet containing the four lines Mr. Macfie’s 
college friend hurls at us passes the comprehension. A 
falser, lamer, or more slip-shod four lines probably never 
erept into even a middling sonnet. However, we are not 
eoncerned, nor have we ever been concerned, to prove 
that Macfie is the worst of poets. Our pronouncement 
about him is, and always has been, that he is not a poet 
who would be described as “a poet of the future” or “ 
great poet” by responsible critics. Macfie’s college friend 
says himself that Macfie is not a great poet or a poet 
of the future. Lady Margaret Sackville has virtually 
admitted as much in her “reply” to our criticism of her 
article, the Literary Post has admitted it by a cautious and 
well-preserved silence on the subject, and we hope, there- 
fore, that we may now be considered to have established 
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the truth of what we said. Nothing that we have written 
has been directed specifically against Macfie’s poetry, 
good or bad. We should not waste space in the direct 
discussion of the work of such a poet. England can boast 
at least fifty versifiers who are the peers of Macfie, and 
we have no doubt that if occasion arose each of the fifty 
could produce’ paragraphs or sentences of high praise 
from Professor Saintsbury, John Davidson, William 
Sharp, Mr. Lang, and kindred choice critical spirits. 
Mr. Macfie’s college friend produces some seventy or 
eighty lines from various efforts of Macfie which may 
unquestionably be considered passable poetry; but we 
have already noted that Macfie does occasionally write 
a passable stanza or so, and we mentioned the fact before 
we received the letter of Macfie’s college friend. One 
swallow does not make a summer, and five hundred lines 
of middling Poetry, much less seventy or eighty lines 
produced during a period of eighteen years, will not entitle 
Mr. Macfie to any great position among his contem- 
poraries or to any great appreciation from posterity. If 
Macfie’s friends still desire to boom him, they must send 
their lucubrations to the Literary Post. Tus ACADEMY 
has nothing to add or take away from what it has said. 





We observe that, with a view doubtless to making it 
easy for the young lady readers of the Literary Post to 
secure “a superb £2 2s. photogravure India paper print 
of his late Majesty King Edward VII.” and a year’s sub- 
scription to Nash’s Magazine for 12s. 6d., the enterprising 
Mr. Nash is now open to take 5s. down and the balance 
later on. Penny literary England is coming to some- 
thing, but presumably the boudoir must be furnished. We 
believe that Mr. Nash would secure a few shillings more 
profit if he advertised on easy terms in the Literary Post a 
£5 5s. India paper photogravure portrait of Mr. Eveleigh 
Nash. We would ourselves subscribe with joy to this 
picture, particularly if we might have inscribed beneath 
it— 

Is this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 


Mr. Nash has no compunction in saddling poetry and 
letters with his “ £2 2s.” portrait scheme, and there is con- 
sequently no reason why he should not saddle a £5 5s. 
portrait scheme with a little bit of poetry. 


The contributors to the current number of the Re-unton 
Magazine include the following :— 


The Rev. Arthur Brinckman. 

The Rev. John Hungerford Pollen, 8.J. 
The Rev. Spencer Jones. 

The Rev. Dr. Bourn Perry. 

The Rev. E. J. Watson Williams. 

J. Howard Spalding. 

The Rev. H. J. Fynes-Clinton. 


These gentlemen consequently do not consider it beneath 
the dignity of their cloth to be associated in spiritual 
matters with Mr. Manning Foster, late partner of Manners 
Sutton and a shareholder in Greening’s of the Lotus 
Library, and Mr. Hannaford Bennett, who recommended 
the publication of “The Yoke” to Mr. John Long. It is 
to be noted that Mr. Bennett’s own little publishing busi- 
ness has been taken over by a firm of printers, so that we 
may presume that for the future Mr. Bennett’s sole 
energies will be devoted to the re-union of Christendom 
and the tinkering up and toning down of pornographic 
hooks for Mr. Long rather than to small publishing on his 
own account. Meanwhile we hear that Mr. Manners 
Sutton has been having a somewhat lively time in Norfolk. 
We are verifving the particulars for early. publication. 
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The June number of Hueffer’s English Review, now 
owned by Mond, is just as dull and perverse as a half- 
crown monthly devoted to the’ enlargement of Radicalism 
and Socialism could well be. There is a story in the 
number by a person of the name of Niven which even Mr. 
Alfred Mond might blush to read. We will buy him a 
new hat if he will read it to his constituents or if he will 
assert in print next month that it is suitable for the 
perusal of the young women, gushing matrons, and elderly 


stockbrokers who constitute the public of the modern : 


grub-along fictionist. | Niven’s story, with half a dozen 
others in no worse taste, would make a fine shilling “line” 
for the Holywell Street class of shops in which certain 
of the shilling publications of Mr. John Long now so 
prominently figure. 


Yesterday’s Daily Express contained the following para- 
graph: 


M. Paul Bourget, in a letter to the Echo de Paris, 
says his article, * France and England,” published in 
the current number of the English Review, has been 
mutilated. 

“You tell me,” he says, “that you are going to 
publish, by agreement with the English Review, the 
few pages that I wrote for them on the entente cordiale 
on the occasion of the death of King Edward. I see 
no objection to this, provided that you make it clear 
to your readers that the summing up is missing. The 
English Review has suppressed it without asking my 
consent. 

“This summing up, developed in the third part of 
the article, was to the effect that the entente cordiale 
could only last if the two nations made of it a weapon 
of national preservation—France by stopping her ex- 
periments in State Socialism, the end of which is ruin 
of public finance and the suppression of the army; 
the English by maintaining the venerable framework 
of their politics—that is to say, the principle of 
heredity and their House of Lords. 

“Docked of this ending, the article lacked its full 
significance.” 


We can well understand the motives which inspired the 
editor of the English Review to blot out M. Bourget’s 
reference to State Socialism. The English Review is 
nothing if not a Socialistic organ, and there you are. 


THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE HIGHWAYMAN. 


To C. K. 8. 
(Author of “ Highways and Byways in Bucks.”) 


Dear Shorter, 
What? Another pose? 
And is it true, the news we hear, 
That you’ve forsaken Omar’s rose 
For mask and pistols? Oh, my dear 
Kind man of letters (in the Sphere) 
How can you run such risks, I pray? 
And what would Charlotte Bronté say, 


Were she to meet you on the road, 
Highway or byway, down in Bucks, 
Waylaying, say, the verdant load 
Of deep-piled Covent Garden trucks, 
Directing waggoners to stand, 
And, at your insolent command, 
Deliver cabbages or hay? 
Why, surely she would faint away. 


But, Shorter, it were joy for me 
To see you stride your fiery steed, 
To watch your raven love-locks free 
Float rippling down the breeze: indeed 
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-It were a treat worth eighteenpence 

(My little all) to try my fence 
Against your rapier’s subtlest art, 
With you in the High Toby part! 


Still, let me whisper in your ear 
One word, my spurred and booted friend ; 
Be mindful; of the Law keep clear, 
In case the gallows be your end: 
And, though you find it hard, evade 
The town to Edmund Waller’s shade 
Forever sacred, lest you be 
Run in—by Chesterton, P.C. 


We observe that the proprietors of the Hippodrome have: 
issued a statement with regard to the withholding of a 
full licence from the theatre by the London County 
Council. Here are the facts :— 


On November 11, 1898, fhe Licensing Committee 
of the L.C.C. recommended a provisional licence to 
the projected London Hippodrome, without restric- 
tion as to the sale or consumption of alcoholic 
refreshments. On November 25, 1898, the full 
Council confirmed the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, and granted the unrestricted provisional. 
licence. On the strength of this unrestricted pro- 
visional licence the building was proceeded with. 
Had the building reached completion by November, 
1899, the unrestricted provisional licence would have- 
been ratified and the Hippodrome in possession of its 
full licence. Though nearly completed, it was not 
actually so at that date, and consequently a renewal 
of the provisional licence had to be applied for; first, 
to the Licensing Committee of the Council on Novem- 
ber 17, 1899, who recommended its renewal in its 
unrestricted form; and next, on November 29, 1899, 
to the full Council at the memorable meeting at whick 
it was for the first time declared, as part of a new 
policy of the Council, that no new variety theatres 
should be allowed to provide alcoholic refreshments. 
This restriction was moved as against the Hippo- 
drome application, it is believed, as a formal protest, 
and without any desire to deprive the Hippodrome 
of its unrestricted licence. But it was carried by a 
majority of ONE, and a restricted, instead of the 
unrestricted, licence given to the Hippodrome. The 
Hippodrome case was both a premature and unjust 
application of the new policy of the Council. It was 
too late to treat this as a new case, as it could not 
in fairness be urged that the Hippodrome was a new 
theatre or that it was a new application. The 
building was so far advanced that it was opened to 
the public on January 15, 1900, only eight weeks 
after the date when it would have opened with its 
unrestricted licence ratified but for a short delay in 
connection with the machinery. The Licensing Com- 
mittee of the Council for several years past, recog- 
nising the special circumstances of this case, and 
probably the injustice to the Hippodrome, have, year 
after year, recommended the Council to grant to the 
Hippodrome the licence which in common fairness it 
is entitled to, and such as is enjoyed by West End 
theatres. But the Council persistently ignores the 
recommendation of its own Committee, with the result 
that the management of the Hippodrome, one of the 
finest buildings in London, and patronised by visitors 
of all nationalities, is prevented from supplying to 
its patrons refreshments asked for in the saloons set 
apart for the purpose, and removed from the audi- 
torium, and which in the first instance were 
sanctioned and approved by the Council itself. 


It is obvious that the proprietors of the Hippodrome have 
been treated most unfairly, and we trust that the County 
Council will hasten to put an end to the present injustice. 
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FROM A _ DIARY 


To-day was made of perfect light 
As every day should be: 

No diamond ever shone so bright, 
Or gleam’d so lustrously, 

From every hint or taint of blight 


More exquisitely free. 


The tears that in a lily’s eyes 
Gather not weight to fall 

Are moister than the unclouded skies 
Spread tent-wise over al] 

From sunrise to the moon’s sweet rise, 


Full-orb’d, imperial. 


Blossom above, shot thro’ by light, 
Wreathing the leafless tree— 

Blossom as close as stars by night 
Crowding the galaxy; 

Blossom that strew’d the ground with white 
Under the bird-cherry ! 


Drunk with the sunlight’s fiery dew, 
At giddiest eminence 

The skylark, scaling heaven anew, 
Scatter’d his song from thence, 

Lost in a wilderness of blue, 


With rapturous vehemence. 


Between new pasturcs to the main 
The bright blue rivers ran 

Astraea, sure, was come again, 
With gifts and boons to man 

Remitted since his golden reign 


Saturn on earth began! 
Grorcr Doveras. 


THE CRIPPLE 


I, the outcast, pallid, fain, 
Mocked by life, by death denied, 
Thou, whose dreams hold naught of pain, 


Stately, sinless, satisfied. 


When the cripple, ’mid the throng 
Wandering ’neath thy balcony 
Heareth thy proud voice in song, 

Looketh up, beholding thee, 


Thinkest thou, in thy sweet place 
That my fate is so unkind? 
Nay, I thank my God, whose grace 


Made me only lame—not blind! 
W. L. R. 
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A SHORT-OF MONEY MONARCHY 
We take the following from the Daily Mail :-— 


Braun, Thursday. 


The Kaiser will probably soon enjoy a considerable 
increase in his income. A proposal to raise his Civil 
List by £200,000 a year was discussed to-day at a 
private meeting of all parties of the Prussian Diet. 
His heavy responsibilities as a family man are the 
principal reason why the Kaiser finds his present 
revenue of £785,000 as King of Prussia and £130,000 
as German Emperor insufficient. Another 
item which bulks largely in the Kaiser’s expenditure 
is his outlay on the Royal theatres, in which he takes 
such great interest. Altogether for the encour- 
agement of art in various forms the Kaiser disburses 
a quarter of a million sterling a year. The proposal 
to increase the Civil List seems likely to meet with 
strong opposition from the Social Democratic Party 
when it comes before the House as a Bill. 


The Kaiser’s million per annum and the Czar’s two 
millions per annum are pretty imperial incomes. The 
Kaiser, however, finds a million insufficient, and we have 
reason to believe that it has been insufficient for a long 
time past. Backstairs gossip as to the expenditure of 
Courts and the financial embarrassment of Kings is 
nothing to most of us. Commonly it is rehearsed 
by people who have a flair for scandal, and commonly 
it is disdained by people who dislike scandal. But for 
all that, the fact remains that a king on his throne 
can be just as worried about money as a plain man 
in a county-court. The financial prospects of King 
George V. of England have already formed a subject of 
some discussion in the Press. Parliament will deal 
very shortly with his Majesty’s Civil List. 
are odious, but compared with the Civil List of other 
monarchies, the British Civil List is a stingy and 
ridiculous affair. The Civil List of his late Majesty 
King Edward amounted to £470,000, less than half the 
Civil List of the German Emperor, £310,000 less than 
the income of the Emperor Francis Joseph, and £140,000 
a year less than the income of the King of Italy. Yet 


Comparisons 


his late Majesty was of necessity compelled to maintain 
just as much state as any of these monarchs, and had 
really greater calls upon his income than any of them. 
From his youth up Edward of England, the richest, most 
bloated, and most powerful Empire in the world, was to 
all intents and purposes a poverty-stricken Prince. We 
do not wish to say here a single word which is capable 
of being twisted into a slur upon King Edward’s views 
about finance. In view of the fact that he had virtually 
to maintain the dignity of a king from the time of his 
majority to the death of Queen Victoria out of his income 
as Prince of Wales, and that immediately on his accession 
it became necessary for him materially to extend and 
enlarge the expenditures connected with his high office, 
one can only marvel that he managed to get through 
without discredit and without squeaking. For all that, 
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his Majesty’s little England income, strained as it had to 
be to big England expenditure, appears to us to have been 
the fountain and origin of much that we can consider 
only unfortunate in his reign. We are speaking without 
precise knowledge, but precise knowledge in these matters 
is most difficult to obtain, and when one has obtained 
it it is seldom suitable for publication. On the other 
hand, there are certain facts which are within the know- 
ledge of all of us. First and foremost, and most obvious 
of all, comes that wonderfully generous Civil List of 
£470,000 a year. Let us look at this regal and imperial 
income in a plain way. In England at the present 
moment we have probably a dozen peers and quite a 
number of commoners whose incomes are as great, and 
in some cases much greater, than that of the monarch. 
We may take two instances. There is the Duke of 
Westminster and there is Lord Howard de Walden. 
We believe that £470,000 per annum would be a 
more or less reasonable assessment of the respective 
incomes of each of these peers. 
gentlemen who, by reason of their positions and wealth, 
are unable exactly to lead their lives unobserved of the 
consequently we know of them that they 
that they 


public eye; 
keep up certain town and country houses; 


maintain a racing stud; that they go yachting and | 
| the situation amounts to this, namely, that an under- 


soldiering and motoring; that they subscribe handsomely 
to charitable causes; that they pay their grocer’s and 
tailor’s bills; that they pay their servants, and that one of 
them is married and that one of them is not. Without 
being impertinent we should like to inquire whether either 
of these peers, or for that matter any other peer equally 
comfortably off, would undertake to maintain the dignities 
of the English crown on a Civil List of £470,000 without 
getting into debt. Will any plain man, let alone a 
millionaire peer, assert that he could maintain Bucking- 
ham Palace, Windsor Castle, Sandringham, and Balmoral 
decently and regally, and satisfy the claims which devolve 
upon reasonable kingship, on such an income? £470,000 
a year is less than £1,500 a day. We could spend £1,500 
a day ourselves, and that without making much of a show. 
Now the trouble about the incomes and expenditure of 
kings is always that when it comes to money matters 
people have a way of looking upon the monarch as though 
he were a simple private man. They forget that his 
dignity is their dignity; they forget that his expendi- 
ture is their expenditure, and you can never bring 
them to understand that his debts and his embarrassments 
are their debts and their embarrassments. In the 
late Queen Victoria we had a monarch who, because 
she was a good woman and possessed a woman’s sense of 
financial propriety, insisted upon living within her 
income; yet we all know that the one and only complaint 
that the people could ever dream of bringing against Queen 
Victoria was that she lived a life of retirement and owed 
nobody a penny. The fact of her Majesty’s secluded life 
and of her thrift and financial soundness has been properly 
credited to her by the chroniclers. At the same time the 
whisperers have not failed to assert that her income was 
more than equal to her position, and that she “saved a 
good deal of money,” and died, indeed, “worth three 
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millions.” For our own part we devoutly hope that thé 
whispers speak the truth of the matter. We do not antici- 
pate for a moment, however, that at any period of his 
career his Majesty King Edward saved money, and we 
should be astonished if he died worth a quarter of ao 
million. Yet at no time did he come near figuring as 
headlong lavish Prince of Wales or as an expensive; 
lavish, money-scattering King. The next important and 
palpable circumstance within everybody’s knowledge is 
that for some reason or other the late King appeared to 
be the possessor of an instinctive liking for excessively 
wealthy people. We are on the most difficult ground in 
this suggestion. We do not mean to assert or to imply 
that King Edward sought the assistance of the wealthy, or 
made use of them in any way in which finance could be 
concerned. Yet the fact remains that somehow or other 
the “aristocracy” of wealth attained greater power and 
higher favour in England under Edward VII. than did thé 
aristocracy of birth or the aristocracy of talent. King 
Edward’s Court was not an affair entirely of the best 
people in the country. It was leavened and marred and 
made capable of criticism by some of the richest people in 
the country. We will not go the length of saying that a 
poor king must of necessity love a rich subject. But we 
shall venture to assert that if King Edward VII.’s income 
had been double what it was, King Edward VII.’s entourage, 
whether as Prince of Wales or King, would have been 
greatly different to what it was. The large meaning of 


salaried king cannot be rigorous in the choice of his 
acquaintances, and where you have a king who is the 
fountain of honour for his people and the exemplar of the 
national mind it is a grave misfortune that he should 


| appear to be setting the plutocrat before the aristocrat, 


and the man of means before the man of mind and good- 
ness. We will never believe that King Edward, being thé 
son of his mother and a gentleman, loved the spirit, and 
least of all the manners and crawling rottenness of thé 
plutocracy. His Majesty may conceivably have fallen intd 
the habit of them, and to the last they were “on top.” 
What they got heaven alone knows; what they did and 
what they are all doing is plain to see. We are hoping 
and we believe that King George V. sees what 
the meanest of his subjects must have seen. We 
are hoping and we believe that the reign of mere 
money and push and swagger and smartness is over 
in England, and that the old, honest, dignified, just, and 
proper régime is to come back to us. And we say that this 
‘setting of the national house in order, so far as it can be 
accomplished by the exalted, is largely a question not 
only of spirit and intention but of common gross money. 
Why does the broken peer lend himself to the City? Is 
it because he loves the City or because he is a born market- 
rigger and stock-jobber? Why does the under-paid King 
put up with the plutocracy? The answer to these 
questions is obvious. George V.’s Civil List should be 
made the subject of the most careful deliberation by Par- 
liament, and in our opinion it should be doubled. Even 
if his Majesty imagines that his requirements would be 
amply covered by the old Civil List he should be offered 
and given more. He is young at the business, and young 
and serious men always believe that they can live and 
move handsomely cn a trifle of money. The Eton boy is 
happy with his golden sovereign; the young person down 
from Oxford with a thousand or two at the bank believes 
that fortune has been kind to him; an English Prince 
of Wales coming into an English King’s Civil List may 
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imagine that money is the last thing he need worry about. 
But his Majesty must allow us to say that it is really 
the largest and most serious and most important of the 
considerations which are bound up with efficient kingship. 
The Daily Mail tells us that the proposed increment of 
£200,000 for the Kaiser will be opposed by the Socialists. 
And King George may depend upon it that with the most 
rious and loyal expressions in the world the English 
Socialists and Radicals will oppose anything in the 
way of an appreciable addition to the Royal income. At 
the same time, the people of England are the people of 
England, and they are not a stingy people. And in the 
long run the wishes of the Sovereign in regard to pretty 
well anything will be respected by the people of England. 
It is not the people whom kings have to dread, or from 
whom they need look for parsimony and illiberal and 
humiliating provisions. The English monarchy has an 
established reputation for reasonableness and common 
sense in the matter of its expenditure. The Radical 
twaddle as to Royal lavishness on the one hand and the 
circumscribed nature of the Royal necessities on the other 
is not believed by the people. The labourer is worthy of 
his hire, even if the labourer happens to be a king. And 
for the very largest and most potent and serious reasons 
a short-of-money-monarchy ought not to exist in England. 
What sums of money may or may not be necessary for the 
upholding of the untrammelled and untarnished dignity 
of the throne of England is not a question for people like 
Mr. John Burns or Mr. Winston Churchill or Mr. Lloyd 
Georgo or Mr. Asquith. To persons who have worked at 
the engineer’s bench and fought for six-and-eightpences 
and thirty-guinea briefs and five pounds a page from the 
Harmsworths and the Newnes £470,000 a year will appear 
to be a mammoth sum. But to the wealth and the dignity 
of England it is nothing, and the poverty of England is 
well aware that it is nothing. Out of his salary as a 
Cabinet Minister, a salary bestowed upon him in order 
that he may maintain his dignity as a Cabinet Minister, Mr. 
John Burns can build rows of houses out Chelsea way. 
Out of his salary as King of England, if he complacently 
sits down to the old £470,000 a year, King George V. 
will be hard put to it to make both ends meet. He has 
no business to allow himself to be hard put to anything. 





ROOSEVELT, HEARST, AND 
HARMSWORTH 


Tae journalism of the past week has been an affair to set 
the teeth on edge. Headed by the Daily Mail, the Press of 
England has shouted “ Hosannah!” before Mr. Roosevelt, 
the occasion being the speech of “Teddy” at the Guild- 
hall. With the contents of that speech, in so far as it 
means much or little for England, we are not immediately 
concerned. We believe that the British Empire is even 
yet capable of managing its own affairs, and that those 
affairs will be managed, and more or less competently 
managed, without the tender “ buckings up” of either Mr. 
Roosevelt or the Daily Mail. The good taste of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speech will be as obvious tp reasonable people 
as the bad grammar with which it was decorated. “ Senti- 
mentality,” said Mr. Roosevelt, in the choicest American, 
“ds the most broken reed on which righteousness can lean.” 
The Daily Matl and its imitators have trumpeted this 
sublime Coney Island epigram to the four quarters of the 
Empire. “Wonderful and inspiring words,” we are told. 
And the little boys in the free schools are wondering why 
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Mr. Roosevelt is not caned for handing up in his exercise 
such a phrase as “the most broken reed.” Meanwhile we 
are informed that the clubs are filled with indignation in 
respect to Mr. Roosevelt’s “ cheek,” that Mr. Balfour was 
heard to ejaculate “hear, hear” over portions of it, and 
that consequently all is right with the world. In point of 
fact, all is quite right with the world. The Daily Mail is 
of opinion that, “after all, the question for us is not 
whether Mr. Roosevelt’s words are altogether pleasing, but 
whether they are true; and our best friends are those who 
have the courage to tell us the truth.” We have been tell- 
ing the Daily Mail the truth ever since there was a 
Daily Mail, and we still decline to consider ourselves 
friends of that mighty and windy organ. For having 
approved of Roosevelt, lock, stock, and barrel, and having 
held him up for the only person in the world who is 
competent to tell us the truth about Egypt, the Daily 
Mail hastened to publish a long cablegram from another 
wonderful American in the shape of Mr. William R. 
Hearst, otherwise known as the Harmsworth of America. 
The Daily Mail is sure that Mr. Roosevelt has been telling 
us the truth; Mr. Hearst, on the other hand, is permitted 
to use some of the most valuable of our contemporary’s 
space for the purpose of assuring us that Mr. Roosevelt 
does not speak the truth. If Mr. Hearst had stopped 
here the Daily Mail might have been excused; but the 
Daily Mail never recognises a stopping-place, and never 
wants to. According to Hearst, Roosevelt is a “ self- 
advertising individual parading about Europe, claiming to 
represent a democratic nation, while seeking to ingratiate 
himself in undemocratic ways with the representatives of 
monarchies and empires,” which, on the whole, is a nasty 
one for Mr. Roosevelt. Besides hating Mr. Roosevelt, 
however, Mr. Hearst hates England. “Since when,” he 
cries, “ has it become necessary to urge England to govern 
with a rod of iron and a sword of blood? Did she ever 
fail through excessive gentleness in India, in Ireland, in 
South Africa, in Egypt, or in America? India, Ireland, 
Egypt, and South Africa are broken with a rod of iron 
and their soil is wet from the sword of blood. America 
alone successfully resisted. India, which has for 
centuries been held by England with one mailed hand 
and plundered with the other, does not complain of any 
lack of force in England’s method. What has 
violence and injustice to do with righteousness, and what 
is Mr. Roosevelt’s objection to sentiment? What are the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence but senti- 
ment—lofty, ennobling, inspiring sentiment?” Here we 
have the froth and clap-trap and vicious dishonesty of 
the Indian, Egyptian, Irish, and American anarchist 
agitators and patriots carefully boiled down and flung at 
us by the cheap-jack American journalist Hearst, and the 
even cheaper jack English journalist Harmsworth. England 
will be grateful at least to Harmsworth, a peer of the 
realm which “has for centuries held India with one mailed 
hand and plundered her with the other,” and which “has 
broken India, Ireland, Egypt, and South Africa with a 
rod of iron and wet their soil with a sword of blood.” It 
is wonderful and creditable and most seemly and proper 
to capture hapence by the printing of such foulness, even 
if by so doing you stultify and make ridiculous your own 
leader of the day before yesterday. 

We are glad to believe that this further disgraceful 
example of the depths to which the Daily Mail is prepared 
to descend for the mere sake of hapennies has created 
something like a proper feeling of disgust in the public 
mind. Here is a paper which is owned for the most part 
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and directed by a peer of the realm; a paper which is so 
keen on the Empire that it runs an overseas edition and 
boasts of its wonderful services to the country in the 
matter of Empire Day and the recruiting of the Territorial 
Forces, and a paper which wept bitterly at the top of its 
voice on the death of King Edward, she has shouted itself 
hoarse with professions of loyalty to King George. Yet 
it prints what it is pleased to call “ Mr. Hearst’s Criti- 
cism,” but which is really Mr. Hearst’s venom, and the 
venom of all the mountebank enemies of the Empire with- 
out a word of comment or disapproval. Hearst’s letter is 
an insult to England and an insult to every Englishman. 
Who is Harmsworth, peer or no peer, that he should be 
permitted to stand by and make a clear way, as it were, 
in order that Hearst or any other flat-catching American 
may spit in the face of Great Britain? This Roosevelt- 
Hearst-Daily Mail incident will, we hope, not be allowed 
to pass from the minds of Englishmen as other Harms- 
worth outrages have been allowed to pass. It will serve, 
we trust, one good purpose, namely, to rouse the public 
to a knowledge of the fact that we are rapidly approaching 
to a system of government in England which will amount 
to little less than government by Harmsworth and the 
shiftier and shadier sections of daily journalists. The 
dull and apathetic Englishman has learned to look upon 
his Daily Mail with mingled feelings. It is cheap, and 
he buys it; it has been successful, and all the other daily 
journals must needs follow respectfully after it and do 
their best to ape its methods. And the result is that we 
have now in office a Daily Mail government. We are 
sypposed to be protected at home by a Daily Mail Terri- 
torial Force. We have a Daily Mail Empire Day, a Daily 
Mail “overseas” Empire—“ overseas” is the Daily 
Mails idiotic phrase—and we must sit down quietly to 
Daily Mail insolence. In view of the publication of 
Hearst’s letter by Harmsworth’s rag, it seems to us high 
time that a little more disfavour of the Daily Mail and 
its associated journals should be forthcoming in high 
places. There is not a Cabinet Minister in England, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, who has not truckled to 
these wonderful organs in some sense or another. The 
Conservatives have put up with the Daily Mail because 
Harmsworth is supposed to be on the side of Conservatism. 
The Liberals, John Burns, Winston Churchill, Lloyd 
George, and Asquith in particular, have truckled to the 
Daily Mail because of its circulation and because its off- 
shoot, the Daily Mirror, prints daily pictures of themselves 
and their wives and sisters and cousins and aunts in all 
sorts of ridiculous poses. And the very Throne 
has truckled to the Daily Mail because of this 
same picture-publishing. King Edward could not lie 
peacefully in his own death-chamber without being offered 
up to the scooping camera-men of the Daily Mirror. 
Nobody can prevent the Daily Mirror from its “snap- 
shotting ” of this, that, and the other public personage, 
and this, that, and the other public incident. It may be 
right that Harmsworth should give pictures of the 
King’s funeral, and the posing of Royalty before Daily 
Mirror cameras may be innocent enough and regarded 
rather as in some sort a service by Royalty to the people. 
But a smudged process-picture of a dead King of England 
in his bed-chamber will not bear thinking about. By the 
publication of Hearst’s letter the Daily Mail has indi- 
cated quite plainly that those responsible for its produc- 
tion have no more real feeling for the Empire, no more 
respect for the name of England, and no more loyalty to 
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the British Throne than the veriest imbeeile anarchist or 
murdering Irish “ patriot” that ever stepped in a. pair of 
shoes. In France or Germany the publication of such 
venomous and insulting matter would have been an 
impossibility, not because there are laws against it, but 
because the editor who committed himself to it would 
have been given short shrift by the populace. You cannot 
insult a Frenchman for nothing; nor a German for 
nothing; but the poor Englishman lies down calmly to re- 
ceive your kicks and hands you his hapence for your 
trouble. With newspapers, as in most other affairs, the 
example comes from the top, and it seems to us high time 
that those persons who are possessed. of dignity should 
begin to forget that the Daily Mail group of journals 
exists. If the publication of Hearst’s letter will not bring 
them to a sense of the fitness of things, we can only say 
that they are past praying for. 





THE SONGS OF SHAKESPEARE 


Tue overshadowing greatness of Shakespeare as a dramatic 
poet has the effect of obscuring even himself in his lyrical 
robes, and yet what other poet has so many magical lyrical 
lines? So complete is his poetical repertory, so universal 
his genius, that he puzzles and contradicts those critics 
who would lay down any single axiom with regard to any 
one phase of art. For example: It is a common expres- 
sion of the criticism of our day that no one can be 
lyrical and dramatic at the same time in depicting life 
in action, in poetry, or drama. Yet how dangerous it is 
to lay down any definite theory at all, when we have to 
do with the master-mind, is evidenced by Shakespeare's 
manifold genius. Every shade of lyrical expression—for 
he compassed all moods—is to be found alongside of the 
most dramatic movement and utterance. What could 
excel for lyrical beauty that scene in Capulet’s garden 
(“Romeo and Juliet,” Act 2, scene 2)1— 


“Lady, by yonder blessed moon I swear, 
That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops.” 


“Oh, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable.” 


Suppose we were to reason by logical parity that thought 
is opposed to action and rice versé, Shakespeare defies 
our logic by being at once the swiftest in movement and 
yet the most profound thinker upon the action he per- 
sonates, by harnessing Nature to his chariot, so to speak, 
which he stays or hastens at will in the service of poetry. 
Coleridge, although he did not treat of the songs, recog- 
nised this “lyrical interfusion.” “Songs in Shakespeare,” 
he says, “are introduced as songs only, just as songs aro 
in real life, beautifully as some of them are characteristic 
of the person who has sung or called for them, as Desde- 
mona’s ‘ Willow,’ Ophelia’s wild snatches, and the sweet 
carollings of ‘As You Like It’; but the whole of the 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ %@ one continued specimen 
of the dramatic-lyrical.” “ Dramatic-lyrical”? How oddly 
this phrase contradicts some of the modern theorists, who 
would divide these two. 

Had Coleridge not excepted the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” his insight would for once have failed him. But 
it did not, and although he discounts the value of 
the songs as connected with the action of the play or 
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its supreme destiny, he knew the value of lyrica] utterance 
— that which in its very essence is poetical” “ interfused,” 
“not only with the dramatic, but in and through the 
dramatic.” Who dare say, then, that it is impossible 
to be lyrical and dramatic at the same time, with Shake- 
speare’s example and after Coleridge’s pronouncement? 
One thing that is remarkable about the songs themselves 
is their abandon and the simplicity of their natural touch. 
Shakespeare was too profound a philosopher ever to lose 
the thread of philosophy, and even his songs, simple and 
direct as they are, are tinged with the sorrow and beauty 
of the human psychology and deft imagery of the dramatist 
of the tragedies; but he knew the secret of the song’s 
charm, namely, its dependence upon its simplicity and 
sincerity. Burns, perhaps the greatest song-writer who 
has ever lived, pointed out this necessity d’étre to his 
critical and musical friend Thomson, who, as collector of 
the products of the Scottish song-muse, had himself fired 
Burns’s zeal and muse into that special crucible wherein 
he is facile princeps, and to which national effort on the 
part of the collector we are indebted, it may be, for some 
of the finest expressions of Burns’s genius. In course of 
their correspondence, the musical enthusiast ventured to 
suggest various corrections upon some of Burns’s lines, 
to which the bard, himself a greater critic of song, replied 
naively: “Give me leave to criticise your taste in the 
only thing in whieh it is, in my opinion, reprehensible. 
You know I ought to know something of my own trade. 
Of pathos-sentiment and point you are a complete judge, 
but there is a quality more necessary than either in a song, 
and which is the very essence of a ballad: J mean 
simplicity.” Thomson’s attitude after this was one of 
increasing homage, although he continued to play the réle 
of “reviewer” in a small way, but he wrote at length: 
ys I look back with surprise at my impudence, in 
so frequently nibbling at lines and couplets of your incom- 
parable lyrics, for which, perhaps, if you hac served me 
right, you would have sent me to the devil.” That Shake- 
speare knew this secret is all the more remarkable con- 
sidering how sublimely his muse spread her pinions 
towards the grand and profound. It is also the more 
remarkable, when we recall the fact that with the 
Elizabethans practically begins this art of song. 

The song was the ballad’s successor. Its theme and 
expression were for the most part local, in many cases 
traditionary, and therefore unwritten. Until the days of 
printing, shortly before Shakespeare’s age, there was no 
method of handing on such fragments as might exist 
except orally. That fragments existed is very likely. 
“Ophelia’s snatches ” seem to indicate old strains, intro- 
duced by Shakespeare for effect. “ Desdemona’s ‘ Willow’” 
has certainly the appearance of such a ditty as might be 
extant when “ Othello” was written. The weird old minor 
air, set to which it has come down to us, can only be 
dated “as old as Shakespeare,” but in all probability it 
existed before his time. Iago, in rollicking mood, sings 
one or two snatches :— 


And let me the cannakin clink, clink ; 
And let me the cannakin clink : 

A soldier’s a man; 

A life’s but a span; 
Why, then, let a soldier drink; 


which might have also been in existence; certainly the 
other lines he sings were those of a Scottish ballad in a 
new dress. The late Professor Aytoun, in his “ Ballads of 
Scotland,” gives them thus :— 


In days when our King Robert rang, 
His trews they cost but half-a-croon ; 
He said they were a groat o’er dear, 
And called the tailor thief and loun. 
He was the king that wore a crown, 
And thou’rt a man of laigh degree ; 
‘Tis pride puts a’ the country down, 
Then tak’ thine auld cloak about thee. 
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Remarking: “It” (the ballad) “must have found its way 
into England early in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
for Shakespeare has quoted a verse of it in ‘Othello”” Is 
it not more likely that Shakespeare or his company 
exported them over from Aberdeen? The facility with 
which Shakespeare anglicises the verse may be noted :— 


King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
His breeches cost him but a crown; 
He held them sixpence all too dear, 
With that he called the tailor, lown. 
He was a wight of high renown, 
And thou art but of low degree, 
Tis pride that pulls the country down, 
Then take thine old cloak about thee. 


The Scottish version is decidedly the best for pawky 
description and shrewd humour. 

From internal evidence we would almost include the 
lines from Cymbeline :— 


Hark, hark! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chalic’d flowers that lies ; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes. 
With every thing that pretty bin 
My lady sweet, arise: 
Arise, arise. 


There is a grammatical error in the fourth line, where 
“lies” is used for ie, our present plural form. At an 
earlier period, however, this form was used as Shakespeare 
uses it, but as he nowhere else makes use of such an 
antiquated form of the verb, may we not suppose it may 
have an older existence than Shakespeare? ‘The other old 
form of the verb “to be,” “ bin,” used in the lyric seems. 
further to suggest such a case as we have supposed. 
Shakespeare does not usually sacrifice grammar for sense, 
and his lyric powers did not require it. Unless the lines 
were older then, and incorporated by him into the play as 
he incorporates the verses from the old Scottish ballad, 
“Mak’ thine auld cloak about thee,” we may conclude he 
was imitating, for the sake of beauty or conceit, an older 
song form. We must admit, however, his love of syllabic 
sounds, as evinced by that beautifully lyric imitation of 
nature in Autolycus’s song (“Twelfth Night”): 


The lark that tirra-lirra chants, 


which aptly imitates the lark by sound. 

The love of introducing songs, however, by Shakespeare 
into his plays was so universal that only the English 
historical plays are without some verses of lighter mood. 
The characters who sing them are usually fairies, or 
clowns, or pedlars (as Autolycus), light hearts, it may be, 
as in real life, who make tragedy and comedy so intermix 
as to seem inseparable, yet the true interfusers of song. 


Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a: 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a milea. 


What a delicate fancy some of these songs have! 


Come unto these yellow sands 
And tske hands, 


Full fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls which were his eyes. 
Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
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Was ever youth and love more exquisitely rendered than 
by the clown in “ Twelfth Night ”!— 


Oh, mistress mine, where are you roaming? 
O, stay and hear; your true love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low; 
Trip no further, pretty sweeting ; 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, 
Every wise man’s son doth know. 


What is love!—’tis not hereafter ; 
Present mirth hath present laughter ; 
What’s to come is still ansure: 

In delay there lies no plenty ; 
Then come kiss me, sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth’s a stuff will not endure. 


‘Or music itself more beautifully sung, by him who praised 
it more often than any other poet /— 


Orpheus with his lute made trees, 
And the mountain-tops that freeze 
Bow themselves when he did sing. 
To his music plants and flowers 
Ever sprung; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring. 


Every thing that heard him play, 
Even the billows of the sea, 

Hung their heads and then lay by. 
In sweet music is such art, 
Killing care and grief of heart 

Fall asleep, or hearing, die. 


Has ever nature itself, or the love of it, been more 
simply and sweetly put, even in the spirit of Words- 
worth, than in those trilling tones in “ As You Like It” +— 


Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 

Here shall he see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 


Here is the love of nature for its own sake, to him “who 
loves to lie i’ the sun,” and who can afford to sing “ Blow, 
blow, thou winter wind.” Wordsworth never got nearer 
the heart of nature than the poet of these few simple yet 
inimitable lines. Or if it be lament or a dirge: 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the furious winter’s rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone and ta’en thy wages. 


How beautifully tender and human is the feeling here in- 
toned—the expression of the inevitable; as there is of 
the philosophical also in the reflection: 


Golden lads and girls all must, 
As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 


Or is it wine—‘ Come, thou monarch of the vine”—or 
morning—“ Hark, hark! the lark at Heaven’s gate sings” 
—or flowers—“I know a bank where the wild thyme 
blows ”—or love? 


Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear, 
Or like a fairy trip upon the green,. 

Or like a nymph with long, dishevelled hair 
Dance on the sands and yet no footing seen ; 
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or: Take, O take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 
Lights that do mislead the morn. 


And we have the loveliest snatches of imperishable song. 
Music has made them familiar. There is one dirge as yet 
unset that Handel might have found suitable for his 
trumpet tones: 

Done to death by slanderous tongues 
Was the Hero that here lies: 
Death in guerdon of her wrongs, 
Gives her fame which never dies; 
So the life that died with shame 
Lives in death with glorious fame. 

Truly the begetter of song in its infancy had little to 
learn of posterity. Herein is the marvel—the unity of 
greatness in the slender pipe of oaten straw with the 
majestic philosopher of human destiny. 





“DADDY” AULD'S REBUKE 
TO BURNS 


Once upon a time I had in my possession for a few days— 
thanks to the Rev. John W. Ritchie, at one time minister 
of Langude, Glasgow—a little MS. volume, in which 
“Daddy” Auld was accustomed to write the rebukes he 
administered to those offenders in his parish who came 
before the Kirk Session to be dealt with. The task 
imposed on ministers as Moderators of Kirk Sessions is 
a very delicate one, and Mr. Auld was wise to write down 
what he meant to say, and not to trust to the spur of the 
moment or the inspiration of the hour—if any inspiration 
could be got from occasions at once so trying to himself 
and so painful to the unhappy objects of correction. It 
was touching to turn over the pages of this little book, 
about six inches long by three broad, to decipher the 
faded writing, and to read the quaint, queer contents. 
They must, I should think, have been models of this 
kind of composition, brief and to the point, quite decisive 
in their earnestness and severity, and yet affectionate and 
fatherly in their appeal to the better natures and higher 
feelings of the offenders. All gone now, those offenders— 
vanished into the dim past, With their fires of passion 
extinct, their waywardness at an end, the fears and 
tremblings with which they stood up to receive rebuke 
before the eyes of their fellows, quite non-existent now. 
Gone, too, the congregations in whose presence they did 
penance—the reverend rebuker quite silent—all so many 
shades and ghosts, who would not have the substantial 
form some of them have now but for the genius of the 
one man—aslas! himself one of the rebuked—who has 
given them a deathless immortality. All alike are levelled 
in the dust—Mr. Auld, the minister, and “ Holy Willie” 
Fisher, sleeping quietly under the green sward of 
Mauchline churchyard, Burns and his bonnie Jean in the 
churchyard of Dumfries, gone where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest. Interesting as 
all these rebukes are, as in themselves the genuine out- 
come of the faithful discharge of duty, and as illustrations 
of the manners and morals of bygone times, there are 
some of greater interest than others; and those who are 
fortunate enough to see this little book will turn its leaves 
till, at page 52, they come to this entry :— 

“July 30, 1786. Rt. Burns. You appear there to be 
rebuked, and at the same time Jean Armour Smith, 
making profession of repentance for ye sin of fornication. 
The frequency of this sin is just matter of lamentation 
among Christians, and affords just ground of deep humilia- 
tion to the guilty persons themselves. We call you to 
reflect seriously in contrition of heart on all the instances 
of your sin and guilt, on their numbers, high aggravation, 
and unhappy consequences, and say, have done foolishly, 
we'll do so no more. Beware of returning again to your 
sin, as some of you have done, like the dog to his vomit, 
or like the sow yt is washed to her wallowing in the mire.” 
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Above this date, July 30, in the faded manuscript, there 
is written what looks like—it-is very indistinct—July 9. 
Well, on July 9, 1786, Burns writes from Mossgiel to 
John Richmond: “The priest, I am informed, will give 
me a certificate as a single man, if I comply with the 
rules of the Church, which for that very reason I intend 
to do. I am going to put on sackcloth and ashes this 
day. I am indulged so far as to appear in my own seat. 
Peccavi, pater, miserere mei.” And on July 17 he writes 
to Mr. David Brice, shoemaker, Glasgow: “I have 
already appeared publicly in church, and was indulged 
in the liberty of standing in my own seat. I do this to 
get a certificate as a bachelor, which Mr. Auld has pro- 
mised me. I am now fixed to go for the West Indies in 
October. Jean and her friends insisted much that she 
should stand along with me in the kirk, but the minister 
would not allow it, which bred a great trouble, I assure 
you, and I am blamed as the cause of it, though I am 
sure I am innocent; but I am very much pleased, for all 
that, not to have had her company.” We also know from 
his letter that on July 30, the date of Mr. Auld’s rebuke, 
he wrote from “ Old Rome Forest” to Mr. John Richmond 
that his hour had struck, and that they would never mect 
in Britain more, and he was wandering from one friend’s 
home to another, and, “like a true son of the Gospel,” 
had nowhere to lay his head. He adds: “I know you 
will pour an execration on her head, but spare the poor, 
ill-advised girl for my sake; though may all the furies 
that rend the injured, enraged lover’s bosom await her 
mother till her latest hour! I write in a moment of rage, 
reflecting on my miserable situation—exiled, abandoned, 
forlorn.” I heard, through the kindness of the late Mr. 
Edgar, the minister of the parish, that in the Kirk Session 
records of Mauchline there is no note of a meeting of 
Session or any sessional act on July 30, 1786, but that 
this occurs under date: “1786, August 6. Kobert Burns, 
John Smith, Mary Lindsay, Jean Armour, and Agnes Auld 
appeared before the congregation, expressing their repent- 
ance for the sin of fornication, and they, having each 
appeared on two several Sabbaths formerly, were this day 
rebuked and absolved from the scandal.” 

We know that delinquents like Burns had to do penance 
three several Sundays. turns commenced his course of 
repentance on July 9, ana should, if all had gone straigus, 
have finished on the 23rd.. Jean Armour did not begin 
her term of penance on the 9th, but finished it along with 
Burns and some other offenders on August 6, as the 
above extract from the Session records shows. Mr. Edgar 
imagined that Mr. Auld had his rebuke ready for July 30, 
but parties not compearing, or something else inter- 
vening, the rebuke and absolution were held over. And 
yet Burns appears, as will be evident by the following 
letter, to have heard the terms of the rebuke by August 2, 
for on that day he writes from Mauchline to Dr. Moore— 
the original copy of this letter is, by the way, preserved 
in the British Museum—“TI entered on this farm (Moss- 
giel) with a full resolution, ‘Come, go to, I will be wise!’ 
I read farming books; I calculated crops; I attended 
markets ; and in short, in spite of the devil, and the world, 
and the flesh, I believe I should have been a wise man; 
but the first year, from, unfortunately, buying bad seed, 
the. second from a late harvest, we lost half our crops. 
This overset all my wisdom, and I returned, ‘like the 
dog to his vomit and the sow that was washed to her 
wallowing in the mire.’” The very words with which Mr. 
Auld coneluded his rebuke. W. W. T. 





THE QUEST OF BEAUTY 


Tar march of thought is away from the dwelling-places of 
Beauty. And it seems that in the mad attempt to join 
the finite to the infinite by material means we are no less 
foolish than the savages who make their gods of stone, and 
invest them with an illusory omnipotence. For the paths 
of philosophy are so crooked, and have such a way of 
returning on themselves, that they who walk them are a 
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thousand times more the followers of illusion than they 
who, setting their faces towards Beauty, turn neither to 
the right nor to the left, but keep a straight and forward 
course. They never arrive, these sad-eyed pilgrims, at 
their heart’s desire; but do they not? Not in actual 
expression, maybe, of her whose loveliness is beyond the 
written word, but in their thoughts, their dreams, in those 
ecstatic moments of the soul’s uplifting, that are the meat 
and drink, nay, the very breath of those who listen to her 
voice. And they who have this secret fire in their hearts, 
this flame that is fanned by the wings of dreams and the 
breath of the spirit, are consumed of a strange unquiet, 
a troubled restlessness, that is not joy, nor yet sorrow, 
but a divine commingling of both. For the face of Beauty 
does not dwell with joy, or only with that joy which in its 
escaping ecstacy is near to tears. And she claims no half- 
hearted allegiance, no divided worship, but the whole of 
heart, and soul, and mind from him who would: be her 
disciple. For whither does she lead? Not to riches, not 
to honour, not—albeit but seldom—to present fame and 
reputation, not to kings’ palaces, not to the houses of the 
great, not to the feast and banquet hall, but to poverty, to 
disrepute, to the garret, to hunger and thirst. And this 
is why the disciples of Beauty are ever a small and smaller 
band, why in the present material and luxury-loving age 
they are scarcely to be counted at all. For her law is an 
inexorable law, amounting, indeed, to the old “leave all 
thou hast and follow me.” And it would appear that this 
divine call must grow daily weaker and weaker in the 
hearts of each one of us, drowned as it is in that louder 
and harsher voice which calls to the worship of Mammon. 
We have no poets now, only vague and wandering echoes 
caught from silent voices ; we buy old pictures, not because 
we love their beauty, but because they cost a fortune, and 
because men paint none now; we listen to the voice of 
discord, to the sounding brass and tinkling cymbal of the 
moderns, and call it music, because melody is no longer in 
our hearts. 

Truly a barren and unprofitable age! Science is 
our parrot-cry; but there are some who question if, 
with all our science, we are a whit wiser or better than 
those who lived before the railroad and steamship. It 
cannot be shown that we are happier; it cannot be shown 
that we are bequeathing to our children, and to our 
children’s children, so rich and imperishable a legacy as 
came to us from the days of Shakespeare or Milton. For 
that which ministers to the mind of man, and refreshes 
and sustains it, must ever take precedence over that which 
merely feeds his fleshly appetites. The glory that was 
Greece, and the grandeur that was Rome! What are 
they? Not the conquests and triumphs of war, for there is 
a glory of Greece and a grandeur of Rome that passed 
not with the passing of their empires, whose spoils are not 
of war, but garlands won in the pursuit of Beauty, along 
the paths of thought, and the ways of dreams, imperish- 
able and everlasting. And so it shall be that Shakespeare 
will be a living voice, and Milton a breathing loveliness, 
when the pomp and glory of this empire shall be one with 
Nineveh and Babylon. Beauty has gone beyond the 
far-off hills, and who will prophesy the day of her return? 
For she loves quiet, and the world is full of noise; and 
she loves truth, and none can look her in the face; and 
she loves purity, and men are gone astray after their 
own inventions. Science fills the mouth with the dust of 
its own wisdom, for that which yesterday was truth to-day 
is false, and that which is learned to-day, to-morrow must 
be forgotten. But Beauty is the eternal wisdom and the 
knowledge which changes not, and the eye through whick 
we look upon her is that of immortality looking upon itself. 
We are bartering our birthright, that little spark of the 
divine which is in each one of us, and which lifts us, or 
should lift us, above the beasts that perish, for a mess of 
pottage, for the pulse and lentil of material thoughts and 
desires. Man cannot live by bread alone, but he is learn- 
ing to do less and less without the things of the spirit, 
the secret dews and manna that fall from Heaven. This 
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is an age of unbelief save in those things that are the 
work of men’s hands. It is the age of speed, of 
hurry, of killing time and space with the paralysing of 
thought and the swiftness of motion. But it seems 
to me a vain thing to strive after fleshly wings while 
the spirit’s pinions are shackled to the earth. And 
when, tired of racing space along the dusty roads, we 
are at length overtaken by the tortoise Time, and thrown 
upon ourselves, upon our own confused thoughts, within 
the silence of the shut chamber, what profit have we? Do 
we not go in rags and tatters then? Do we not cry for 
bread wherewith to feed our starving minds, for water to 
quench their thirst? Are not our gorgeous palaces more 
dimly lighted than the attic which the face of Beauty 
suffuses with light, which her voice can make a haunt of 
all sweet music? Do we not understand, then, that there 
is no peace save that which comes from within, that there 
is no escape from Time, and none from self, save in those 
thoughts which, looking past Time and Space, sre already 
with Eternity? It is a profitless task to speak the peace 
of Beauty into deaf ears, to seek to force her presence upon 
hearts into whose dark chambers her light has never 
penetrated, because there is a blindness of the spiritual 
eye as well as of the physical, a blindness that is from 
birth, and so incurable. We have piped unto you and 
ye have not danced, we have mourned to you and ye have 
not wept, has been the cry in the hearts of how many 
singers who have cast their roses and pearls before the feet 
of swine. : 

And so it is that none can make the rose of Beauty 
blossom in hearts within whose barren soil its fibres 
have never taken root. And so it is that half of the 
world is sad because it cannot hear, and the other half 
as sad because it is not heard. The face of Beauty is not 
sad, its tears and sadness are our own. If the heart could 
be filled with the full measure of her loveliness, if the eye 
could bear the whole light of her countenance, if the ear 
could hold the full diapason of her music, there could be 
no sorrow in her service, and no tears in her worship. 
But we see her face darkly as through a glass, and the 
glass is clouded with our tears. And so underlying the 
most beautiful things of sight and sound there is an infinite 
pathos, an indescribable sadness. For there is pathos in 
that delicate loveliness which seems too fragile for the 
touch of sorrow—in the fair lines of morning, in the 
ethereal grace of spring, in the faéry gold of sunset, in the 
breath of all sweet sound, a pathos insistent and incom- 
municable as the beauty of a flower. It is the conscious- 
ness of a purity that is too high for us that we cannot 
attain unto, and perhaps the memory of something we 
once had, but have no longer, a lost—or, rather, forfeited 
—inheritance of loveliness, which we cannot think upon 
without a sense of tears; and yet we who have this dew 
upon our hearts, this old unquiet spell of Beauty, though 
we hunger are sustained, and though we sorrow comforted. 
For we count Time not by its mortal periods, not by the 
hours of appetite and indulgence, but by moments so full 
of ecstacy that they seem like a foretaste of Eternity. And 
these moments need not be the inward grace of any visible 
or audible beauty, but they will come to the shut door and 
the unlighted chamber, where the mind sits brooding and 
alone. They will fall upon the noise of the crowded street 
with a suddenness as sweet and strange as the hush of 
awakening music. They will fill the eyes of him who talks 
or listens to another, with the unseeing look of one who 
sees and hearkens far away. They are dearer than dreams 
because they are no illusion of sleep, but the awakened 
sight of the soul itself. And they are sweeter than 
dreams, because they dress no phantom of desire, but a 
loveliness so real and satisfying that it breathes with life. 

They give no warning, these sudden ecstacies, but, 
like all the heart’s dearest visitors, some softly and 
unannounced, like prayer, like joy, like love. I have been 
sitting idly, watching the play of the firelight, or making 
pretence to read, and suddenly my surroundings have 
gone from me, and I have been wrapt about with space, 
a part of space itself, with the buoyancy of wind and the 
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transparency of light. Or I have been walking the 
crowded thoroughfare, and my feet have strangely found 
the secret ways. I am with the arisen morning, and my 
being is her being and my breath her breath. I feel Light 
like a rapture, like a part of myself. I am standing on 
the heights with the tides of Time below me like an ocean 
of sleep. The air is meat and bread and drink. Every- 
where is light; not of the sun, it is too cool and sweet; 
it must be the dayspring of Eternity. My soul takes the 
wings of a bird. Or I am in a place of green stillness, 
in a sea of billowy grass, a savannah of silence. There 
awakens a far-off singing. The white companies of the 
Blessed go by me; they are nearing the city of the palm, 
the gates of the new Jerusalem. I see its citadel rise 
athwart the smokeless blue of morning, white and gold, 
sapphire and amethyst. Or I am by lonely waters, under 
the enchanted skies of twilight. I stand in the gloom 
of old, dim forests. ‘The loneliness is an ecstacy of peril 
and delight. But here, too, is Beauty, a fallen face of 
loveliness, a spell of “old, far-off, unhappy things.” 
Hither come all they who have known the sorrows and 
cruelty of love, ghosts that follow a phantom of vanishing 
delight. The wind has a human sadness, the gloom: is 
the shadow of the heart’s loneliness. Many such moments 
come to Beauty’s worshippers, moments whose raptures 
are their own reward. For the deeper things of joy are 
incommunicable. They are the mystic dews that fall from 
Heaven, and are gathered thereunto again. But we who 
in reverence and humility follow far off in the steps of 
Beauty look for no reward beyond that of our high 
calling, for we have that in our hearts which is more than 
the world can give or take away. We follow a dream, 
a shadow? Yes; but we follow that which is a light 
beyond the darkness, and a voice above the stars. For 
Beauty leads out of the dusty ways, away from the noisy 
highways of the world to the green pastures, to the paths 
of peace and the still waters. R. G. T. C. 








THE EYES 


Tue old man sat upon the ground in the darkness, looking 
into space. The air was charged with the strange dank 
odours peculiar to regions far removed below the earth 3 
into these depths no light from the upper world could 
ever penetrate; yet the darkness was broken by glimmer- 
ing points of fire, amber and emerald, pale rose, and 
changing azure, that shone from the eyes of many serpents 
that writhed about the floor of the underground chamber. 
At the end of the striking of each hour the old man 
stretched out his bony hands, feeling towards the flickering 
lights, and laid hold upon a snake, taking the lithe, cold 
body between his hands. Then with his long fingers, 
skilfully in the dark, he pushed out the eyes of the snake, 
so that they fell upon the floor; then the eyeless serpent 
bit him in the hand, so that he died, lying down upon the 
ground with the snakes about him. Then the watchers 
drew round him, circling, every head erect; and they 
waited, motionless in the night, listening until the hour 
boomed sombrely from a great distance; and every hour 


- at the end of the striking of the clock the old man became 


alive again, and took the eyes of snakes. After uncounted 
periods of time the chamber became dark, because the 
moving points of light were all put out; then the old man 
sat in the midst of the blind and circling snakes, and the 
heap of eyes lay beside him, faintly glittering. 

Thus they continued for the space of seven perfect 
hours; and when the seventh hour had struck and the 
last echoes of its striking had died into the central still- 
ness, the old man gathered the eyes into his robe, and 
passed up out of the darkness, one stair higher. All the 
circling snakes followed after him up the stair. 

The night was heavy in this chamber also, save for the 
light of one censer that swung by chains from the unseen 
roof; and in the censer was a little golden flame. This 
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flame was the soul of a fair and evil woman whom once this 
man had loved, and he cast the eyes of the snakes from 
his robe into the flame; so the light of the flame went 
out, and the light of the snakes’ eyes became a gleaming 
and lustrous brilliance. Then the old man plunged his 
hands into the censer and brought out shining emerald 
and fiery-hearted opal, and ruby with a passionate heart 
and saffron-coloured beryl; many a dusky stone he took 
therefrom, flinging them into the darkness. Having so 
done, he turned about and laughed once; and the hollow 
reverberations rang seven times round the dark walls of 
the chamber; and all the snakes threw up their evil heads 
and laughed once with a hollow and grisly sound; and 
seven times round the shadowy chamber rolled the dreadful 
laughter of the snakes. They turned about to go after 
the old man, and laid their heads upon the pile of unseen 
jewels, each head once; and every snake had eyes like 
pale flame, green and yellow, faint red, and twilight-blue ; 
and followed after the old man down the stair. 

The light in the censer sprang up again, a little golden 
flame, the soul of a woman who was beautiful and evil; 
but down the stair in the darkness the old man took the 
eyes of snakes and was bitten in the left hand, and fell 
upon the floor and died, circled about by the writhing 
snakes; and every hour as the clock struck he became 
alive again and laboured; and there was no word spoken, 
and no sound made among them, save at the moment 
when the flame died in the censer; then the old man and 
the snakes laughed once together for joy and desire of the 
jewels that were made of the soul of a woman and the evil 
eyes of a snake. E. T. 


REVIEWS 
POMPEII AND CHESTER 





Pompeii. By W. M. Macxensre. Illustrated by ALBERTO 
Pisa. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Chester. By Francis Duckwortx. [Illustrated by E. 


Harnison Compron. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) 


First ruined by a series of earthquakes, and afterwards 
buried in the showers of cindery pumice-stone, the fate 
that overtook Pompeii has ever been a popular item in 
the world’s history. Except for its proximity to Vesuvius, 
the position of Pompeii, situated as it was on the Bay 
of Naples, was eminently a desirable one. However, it 
must not be imagined that, although Pompeii flourished 
just nineteen hundred years, it ever ranked as more 
than a second or third-rate city; for there is nothing to 
justify the assertion frequently made that it rivalled Rome. 
When the earthquake visited the town it was at its zenith, 
and but for the cindery shower that fell immediately after- 
wards, burying the houses, it would no doubt have been 
rebuilt. Pompeii is a classic example of rational town 
planning. It would appear that the lay-out of the site 
was followed from the very start of building operations. 
It seems curious that, having advanced so far as to plan 
the town, the pioneers did not build wider streets. The 
broadest thoroughfare is only twenty-eight feet, while 
the alleys, of which there are many, are only ten feet wide 
from wall to wall. The state of civilisation to which the 
people of Pompeii had reached may be gathered from the 
fact that public laundries existed in numbers, that there 
were two theatres, and also an amphitheatre where the 
gladiatorial displays were held. This last place was 
capable of holding twenty thousand spectators. Like 
Rome, Pompeii was famous for its baths, though they 
never approached the therme® of the capital either in size 
or excellence. It would appear that the public authorities 
of those times were not so overcome with the commercial 
element as to ask “ Will it pay?” when a bath was sug- 
gested. Such a resort was looked upon as a necessity. 
Like so many cities of the Roman Empire, Pompeii had 
its gladiatorial displays at regular intervals, which were no 
less brutal than those carried on elsewhere Dancing and 
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music, and performances at the theatres, were also among 
the recreations of this ancient city. But it was an age 
when the taste for battle and bloodshed permeated every- 
one. Despite the fact that the inhabitants gave them- 
selves over to bloodthirsty sports and licentious living, 
the city was not without its temples and places of worship. 
Indeed, religion was by no means put in the background, 
as might be imagined. To-day, of course, the process of 
excavation is being proceeded with, though it is not 
expected that Pompeii will be finally unearthed till the 
end of this century. 

Chester has been incorrectly described as a miniature 
Rome. As a matter of fact, there is no resemblance 
between the two cities. Chester was a Roman fortress, 
and nothing more. No attempt was made to turn it into 
a trading or residential centre. From the earliest days 
the city seems to have been the scene of much bloodshed. 
With the evacuation of the Romans at the beginning of 
the fifth century it met its doom. Shortly after the last 
of the Roman Army had left the Saxons laid waste the 
town by fire. At the opening of the tenth century the 
ring wall was repaired and a Saxon burgh erected; but 
this did not prevent William the Conquerer taking posses- 
sion of the town, though it was the last one to fall into 
his hands. When the Earl of Chester came to the town he 
found it in ruins. He was a typical Norman—coarse, 
cruel, and gluttonous; also a great hunter. Despite these 
drawbacks, he was a shrewd man, and when he died 
Chester could be reckoned amongst the principal centres 
of commerce. Hugh Vraw, as the Welsh, whom he was 
always fighting, nicknamed him, was second only to the 
King in military power and wealth. The city, which had 
been the last to surrender to the Conquerer and had fought 
to the end in the cause of Richard Plantagenet, was 
besieged once more in 1645. It was in September of that 
year that Charles, standing on the walls of the town, saw 
his army beaten at Rowton Moor. He bade the city hold 
out for ten days. At the end of that period he told them 
they might capitulate with their honour saved. Actually, 
they held out till the end of January in the following 
year, when an outbreak of plague carried away two thou- 
sand persons. In his preface Mr. Duckworth states that 
he has not attempted to write a history of Chester or give 
us a guide book. Instead, he has endeavoured to catch 
and fix the atmosphere of that town at different periods. 
The author admits that at times he has deliberately con- 
fused the order of things. We fail to see what good purpose 
is served in doing this; moreover, it misleads. Both 
volumes are excellently illustrated, which considerably 
enhances their value. 


ALPINE FLOWERS—FLORAL 


DECORATION 


Alpine Flowers and Gardens. Painted and described by 
G. Fremwett. (A. and C. Black. 7s. 6d.) 


British Floral Decoration. By R. F. Fetton. (A. and C. 
Black. 7s. 6d. Illustrated.) 


Ix the publisher’s note we are told that the first of these 
two books “is an attempt to break away from the mass 
of specialist literature on the subject.” We can only say 
that the author has been distinctly successful in this most 
laudable effort to give us a treatise on Alpine flowers 
which differs from those already published. We have 
read many books on this subject, and have always found 
a wonderful similarity about them. Most of them start 
by telling us where the Alps are situated; a chapter or 
two is then devoted to the “ Romance of the Edelweiss,” 
and then follows a description of how, by purchasing a load 
of old bricks, anyone may convert a backyard into a range 
of Alps. However great may be our desire to have a part 
of Switzerland so near at hand, it is necessary first that 
we know something about the various plants that we 
What constitutes an Alpine plant? 
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Roughly speaking, any flora that is found in the higher 
reaches of the Alps may come under this category. The 
author discusses the point at some length, and we quite 
agree with him when he says that it is almost impossible 
to make a hard-and-fast rule. Between certain plants it 
is easy enough to distinguish whether or not they are true 
natives of the Alps; between others it is hard to say if 
both are growing in natural surroundings or if one or 
both are usurpers sharing the mountain throne. Probably 
the best means of determining what is and what is not 
an Alpine plant is to consider the characteristics of the 
mountain flora. In the first place, a plant growing at 
such altitudes must be obliterated from the world for nine 
months of the year. Therefore, it is necessary that the 
roots grow deeply and strongly, for they are the plant’s 
stcre-rooms. Frequently, too, a plant will not see the 
light of day for several seasons, for it is not every year 
that the Alps shed their winter’s snow. Plants that can 
ane such extreme cold must surely belong to the same 
class. 

At the same time, we must remember that plants 
growing on exposed walls are not uncommon in this 
country, but, as we have pointed out, it is the extremes 
which the Alpine plant can endure that stamps it as 
helonging to a class of its own. That it is necessary to 
have Alpine gardens in the Alps seems at first sight an 
anomaly. However, the ravages of the collector, both 
professional and amateur, make this necessary, and though 
no doubt it would be hard to exterminate the rarer 
varieties, owing to the inaccessible places in which they 
grow, it behoves those persons who have Alpine flora at 
heart to support such efforts as will help to preserve the 
mountain flowers in their natural surroundings. We are 
glad to see that the author makes no attempt to tell us 
how to make a garden of this type, which, by the greatest 
stretch of imagination, cannot in the least represent to the 
mind a portion of the Swiss Alps, or prove itself an accept- 
able home for more than a few of the plants indigenous 
to the Alps. The illustrations play no small part in this 
volume. Indeed, to some they may be of quite as much 
interest as the reading matter. To those who know the 
Alps, as well as to those who only know of them, the book 
must appeal. 

As an art floral decoration has made wonderful strides 
during the last few years, and since so much attention has 
been paid to the subject a treatise dealing with it is not 
out of place. While in its way this work is admirable, 
there are many faults to be found in it. In the first place, 
Mr. Felton is a professional florist who specialises on floral 
decorations, and he takes no pains to hide the fact. He 
gives us one or two very useful hints, and would have 
made his book of far more value if he had given us many 
more instead of filling up the pages with poetry of the 
poorest order, or discoursing on the relative value of the 
positions held by the rose and the forget-me-not at the 
time of the Plantagenets. The fact that Henry VII. 
favoured the hawthorn and the reason of the royal favour 
does not in the least assist us in the problem of making 
the home more beautiful. We wish, too, that Mr. 
Felton would write from a more lowly standpoint. For 
instance, a description of how a table may be decorated 
on the occasion of a diplomatic dinner can be appreciated 
only by a comparatively limited number of persons. We 
are told on many occasions of the author’s wonderful 
schemes, and remarks like the following are common: 
“The judges told me that my table was the 
most beautiful they had ever judged, and gave them no 
anxiety.” If the book is to be regarded from the standpoint 
of a trade circular, such remarks may not be out of place ; 
but in a work the price of which is seven-and-sixpence we 
naturallv look for a little more instruction, and not for 
pure undiluted egotism of this kind. 

We hesitate to recommend the book to our readers, for 
while there is admittedly some sound advice, so much space 
is devoted to padding that the reader is likely to put the 
volume down. quite tired with plodding through page after 
page from which nothing can be gained. 
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FICTION 


A Gentleman of Virginia. By Percy James Bresner. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


Tue gentleman of Virginia is Richard Barrington, son of 
Colonel Barrington, who was one of the earliest English 
settlers in that part of America. His mother was of 
French extraction, and French rather than English ideas 
filled his mind. To France he looked as his Father- 
land, and to France he made up his mind to go. Richard 
was born in troublous times; his father had fought for 
independence, and so it came about that Richard, filled 
with similar feelings in regard to France, sets out to join 
in the Revolution. As a sketch of France during the 
reign of Louis XVI. the book is excellent. The descrip- 
tions of the different factors that served to keep the fire 
of warfare always burning show us in no uncertain manner 
why the Revolutionaries were so long in gaining their 
ends. 

There were the true patriots who, misunderstood by 
their fellow-countrymen, were always courting death or 
disaster; other, having their own ends to serve, played 
& double game, and threw in, for the time being at any 
rate, their lot with the people. Some only thought of the 
aristocrats, and how best to rid the country of them, while 
many of those who, having fought from patriotic motives 
only to find that honesty and bravery were of little avail, 
gave up the fight and fled to other parts, there to live 
in disguise. As might be imagined, considering the 
period, woman plays no small part in the story, and 
the author shows pretty plainly what a strong position she 
held throughout the country. Before Richard Barrington 
left Virginia for the more strenuous life of a participant 
in the Revolution, he had met the Marquis de Lafayette. 
On reaching France, Richard makes inquiries about the 
Marquis, and it is his adventures with Lafayette as a com- 
panion that we have to read. “A Gentleman of Virginia” 
is lively reading, taking it as a whole. But few chapters 
could be called dull, though we should prefer it if there 
were less conversation and more description. Those inte- 
rested in the French Revolution will welcome the book. 


The Five Knots. 
Co. 6s.) 


Here we have a mystery of a decidedly deep and complex 
nature. So involved is it that it is not until the book is 
half read that the general situation can be grasped. At 
first glance it would appear to be a detective story, and 
as chapter succeeds chapter we momentarily expect to 
find a Sherlock Holmes called in. Some idea of this com- 
plicated and involved story can be gathered from a@ 
short and necessarily incomplete résumé of the book. 
Samuel Flower is an unscrupulous ship-owner—coffin ships 
being his most profitable source of revenue. One of these 
ships is sunk in the Malay seas, all hands except Wilfrid 
Mercer, the ship’s doctor, being drowned. Naturally, 
therefore, Flower is considerably annoyed when he 
finds that Mercer is in practice in the same village 
as that in which he has just taken a large house. 
This, by the way, is one of the many coincidences that 
keep occurring with unfailing regularity. Now it might 
be thought that the silencing of Mercer was the theme of 
the story, and that Flower’s only other trouble lay in the 
fact that those from whom his fortune had been made 
might turn on him and make him give up some of his ill- 
gotten wealth. On reaching the last chapter but one the 
reader finds that nothing of the kind is the case, but that 
Flower simply fears that he might be robbed of his 
treasure. 

By introducing at intervals a few Orientals, a circus, 
a couple of hospital nurses, and one or two niggers, the 
author succeeds in making the various already impossible 
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situations still more complex and involved. Frankly, we 
do not care for this book. The story is far too compli- 
cated to make it easy to read. Sometimes there is a con- 
tinuity between consecutive chapters; at other times it is 
between alternative chapters. Then, again, the story will 
break off altogether to revive some character that the 
author seems for the time being to have forgotten. The 
unfailing regularity with which one coincidence after 
another turns up annoys the reader considerably. For 
instance, we have mentioned the fact that, unknown to 
each other, Flower and Mercer have fixed on the same 
country village in which to live. Then we find Mercer 
borrowing money, and the lender selling the bill to Flower, 
and further, the bill matures a few days after Flower’s 
discovery that Mercer lives in his neighbourhood. Again, 
Mercer meets Flower’s ward, and has more than a passing 
fancy for her, and yet does not know that Flower is her 
guardian, and so on. The more or less impossible situa- 
tions only serve to add a further annoyance, and help to 
break the interest which at any time it is hard to sustain. 








SHORT VIEWS—V. 
AN APPEAL TO THE AVERAGE WOMAN. 


I necenriy read a number of pamphlets and speeches 
made many years ago when the campaign in favour of 
Higher Education for women was at its height. The leaders 
of the movement promised great things. When woman was 
“given a chance” the world was to be improved out of 
all knowledge, and the sons of the educated woman were 
to be demi-gods, mentally and physically. Very few 
careers are now closed to women, and the middle-class girl 
is given opportunities for the acquisition of knowledge 
of which her grandmother hardly dreamed. With one or 
two exceptions, so trifling as to be distinctions rather than 
differences, they have the same chances as their brothers. 
The results must strike the unprejudiced observer as pitiful 
rather than glorious, and the primary effect, as exemplified 
in the recent report on our declining birth-rate, constitutes 
a danger to the State. What has come to pass is, in plain 
words, this: While the multiplication of the unfit goes on 
apace, the women who are mentally—and should be 
physically—superior in every way to their ancestors, either 
avoid the burden of motherhood altogether or resolutely 
limit their families to the smallest possible dimensions. 
The highest fertility rates recorded were in the poorest 
boroughs. 

The Higher Education of woman must be proclaimed 
& failure if it renders woman unable and unwilling to 
fulfil what is, after all, her mission in life—to bear healthy 
children and train them to become useful citizens. One 
continually hears women declare, “I am not going to 
be a mere maternity machine,” “Any fool can have 
children,” “I have something better to do than rear a 
family.” Her education has taught her that each child 
means a year taken from her strenuous life of lectures, 
debates, and “work,” and she refuses to “waste” that 
year. The modern education seems to have engendered 
no love of quiet reflection, to have stored the mind of 
the average woman with no great fund of material upon 
which to draw in times of enforced inactivity. She can 
no longer find any pleasure in purely feminine pursuits, 
and for a woman to be called “domesticated” in these 
days by one of her own sex is something of a reproach. 
There are, of course, a small proportion of women who, 
having received their Higher Education, are doing splendid 
work, but they are a mere handful. The rest are lead- 
ing purely selfish lives. If they would be content to 
train the younger generation on better lines, would con- 
descend to get into touch with their poorer sisters and 
induce them to live hygienically and feed their children 
scientifically ; if they would give their services free or for 
small salaries to municipal bodies, and thus enable such 
bodies to establish créches, schools for mothers, and other- 
wise fill the gaps in our social service; if they would do 
anything to increase our mental and physical health as a 
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nation they might earn our gratitude. Alas! The lives 
of the great majority of the “Intellectuals” are spent in 
theorising. In every woman’s club to-day there are con- 
stant debates and lectures, social and political, as well as 
literary, artistic and scientific. The modern woman takes 
@ great interest in all sorts of subjects, but she seldom 
gets farther than the expression of her views. It never 
seems to occur to these women that with their trained 
intellects and wide knowledge the time spent in the study 
of sciology and in pointing out the faults of this work-a- 
day world might be better occupied in attending to one 
little corner of it themselves. So far Higher Education 
has not made women any happier, nor the world any better. 
_ It is time that women pause for reflection, particularly 
necessary because promises are being made in the name of 
womanhood to-day which will be difficult to carry out, and 
should be made only with the assent of the great majority 
of women. For many years women have been asking, more 
or less earnestly, for the vote, and a certain body of unre- 
presentative women have agitated to such good purpose 
that they have swept with them a number of thoughtless 
girls. While many of the leaders of the militant body of 
Suffragettes are clever, honest, and self-sacrificing women, 
they would be the first, I think, to repudiate the suggestion 
that they were “ average women,” while it cannot be denied 
that there are some very black sheep among their 
adherents. Moreover, they freely admit among them- 
selves that their present demand is only “the thin end of 
the wedge.” I have heard them claim several tintes that 
what they wanted was absolute equality with mer, and 
that they could man a battleship and fire a machine-gun 
as well as any man. “ We do not want men to open doors 
for us, give us seats in omnibuses, and privileges because 
we are women,” said one of them lately at s debate. “We 
want equality.” Perhaps they do. The important ques- 
tion, however, is: What does the average woman want? 
Had not these agitators better attempt to justify their 
existence, justify their admittance into the ranks of the 
well-educated before begging for fresh responsibilities? 
If Higher Education and more ample opportunities are 
going to continue to produce imperfect and unsexed 
specimens of humanity instead of the perfect woman the 
pioneers of the movement offered us, we had better return 
to the old state of things. There must, however, be a 
better way than that. What we have to do is to find it. 
Unless you are sure that by getting a vote you will discover 
it, you had better ensure a pause for reflection by joining 
the Woman’s Anti-Suffrage League. . It will cost you 
nothing. J. 8. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Abstract of the “Proceedings,” May 24, Dr. Henry 
Woodward, F.R.8., vice-president, in the chair. 

Mr. Ernest Gibson, F.Z.8., exhibited a skin of Felis 
geoffroyi and made some remarks on the distribution of 
the animal. 

Mr. D. G. Lillie, B.A., read a paper, communicated by 
Dr. H. Gadow, F.R.8., F.Z.8., entitled “ Observations on 
the Anatomy and General Biology of Some Members of 
the Larger Cetacea.” This paper was the outcome of seven 
weeks spent at the Irish whaling station during the summer 
of 1909. The object of the visit was to make a preliminary 
survey of the opportunities which are now offered for a 
study of the larger Cetacea by the recent establishment of 
whaling stations off the shores of the British Isles. It was 
pointed out that hitherto our knowledge of whales had 
been chfefly derived from the examination of stranded 
specimens, which had often reached an advanced state of 
decay ; whereas it was now possible to obtain a plentiful 
supply of large whales fairly near at hand which were suffi- 
ciently fresh for histological study. It was particularly 
desirable to increase our knowledge of the larger Cetacea 
before these much-hunted animals became too scarce: A 
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-list was given of the species captured at the Irish station 


during the two years of its existence, with notes on the | 


species Balenoptera musculus Linn,, B. sibbaldii Gray, 
and Physeter macrocephalus Linn., which were seen by the 
.author. The paper also contained observations on the 
occurrence of hairs in whales; the auditory organ of the 
Balenoptera ; the asymmetry of the odontocete skull; and 
.a few remarks upon the habits of whales. In conclusion, 
attention was called to the present difficulty in obtaining 
information as to their method of copulation, period of 
gestation, rate of breeding, etc., and a means of overcoming 
this difficulty was suggested. 

Mr. C. F. Rousselet, F.R'M.8., read a paper, commu- 
nicated by Dr. W. A. Cunnington, F.Z.8., on the collection 
‘of Rotifera made ‘by the Third Tanganyika Expedition, 
1904-1905. Amongst the specimens brought back by Dr. 
“‘W. A. Cunnington were a number of tubes containing fine 
‘surface plankton nettings from Tanganyika and other lakes 
of that region. These fhe author searched for Rotifera, 
‘and the result was contained in the present paper. From 
Lake Tanganyika only eleven species were obtained, all 
already known in other parts of the world ; whilst the River 
‘Lofu, which enters the lake at its south-western corner, 
yielded twenty-three species, one of which is a very remark- 
able new kind. In Lake Nyassa only six species were 
found, and a single gathering of Victoria Nyansa yielded 
nine species. This collection is interesting and important 
from the fact that no previous record of Rotifera from 
‘Lake Tanganyika had been made, and very few species 
were known from the Central African region. A complete 
‘list of species of Rotifera so far known from this region 
was appended. 

Mr. R. Kirkpatrick, F:Z.8., communicated two papers 
‘by James Ritchie, M.A., B.8c., of the Royal Scottish 
Museum, on the “ Hydroids of the Mergui Archipelago,” 
collected by Mr. J. J. Simpson and Dr. R. N. Rudmose 
‘Brown; and on the “ Hydroids of Christmas Island,” 
collected by Dr. C. W. Andrews, F.R.8. The chief interest 
‘of these two papers was faunistic. In the former thirty 
species were recorded, in the latter 13. It was apparent 
that the Hydroid fauna of the Eastern Indian Ocean, of 
which hitherto little had been known, lacked distinctness, 
and that its closest affinities were with the faunas of the 
neighbouring Malay Archipelago and Australian areas. 
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THE BELLS OF BARKING. 
HALLEY’S HOME. 


To the Editor of Tas AcapEMy. 

S1mn,—Never before, I believe, has the parish of Barking 
troubled the big world with its worries or its wants, but 
to-day worries and wants, altogether too large to be com- 
passed by #0 poor a pernlaioe, have fallen upon it. As its 
vicar, may I voice these in your columns, recognising that 
since Barking Parish Church is a storehouse of national 
treasures, their efficient preservation concerns the nation 
‘scarcely less intimately than ourselves? 

YesTerpay.—In its earlier masonry the church dates back 

perhaps even to Saxon times. It adjoins the site of the great 
Abbey of Barking whose curfew tower is now our gateway. 
Its walls and monuments speak the history of the centuries 
from the. time of Mauritius, Bishop of London. Its list of 
vicars is unbroken from the year 1315. Its registers are 
uninterrupted from 1558 to the present day, save for the 
volume of the Cromwellian period. Its ancient plate is coeval 
with the Restoration. Its vestry and its furniture link the 
present with the past. From its belfry tower bells have pealed 
or tolled for the triumphs of armies, the births of princes, 
the marriages of sovereigns, the passing of monarchs. Within 
its organ has rolled and thundered the wedding march and 
the requiem of makers of history. 
, Hattey’s Home.—In this latter connection it may be of 
interest to mention that here the great astronomer’s grand- 
parents, Humphrey Halley and Katherine Newce, were married, 
November 24, 1617, and that here his mother, Ann Halley, 
was buried October 24, 1672, and his father, Edmund Halley, 
twelve years later. 
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Woxuies axp Wants.—This year—Halley’s year—is laying 
upon us great anxiety and expense concerning the due preser- 
vation of these ancient monuments. On “Storm Sunday” the 
roof was greatly damaged in the hurricane, three sections of 
the roof being torn away while I had six hundred children 
at afternoon service in the nave beneath. 

In the belfry tower the whole sustaining framework of the 
bells has been practically untouched since 1779. It is now 
imperatively necessary that this should be entirely renewed, 
otherwise not only must the bells be silenced but a danger 
zone will be created. 

The organ, dating back to 1770, similarly needs extensive 
and immediate restoration, if a particularly fine example of 
the few remaining “ Byfield and Green” instruments of that 
date is to be preserved. 

Our modern needs are equally pressing. The Chapel of 
Ease, serving the distant parts of the parish, is sere in 
growth by a temporary wall abbreviating the nave. The great 
wooden buttresses propping up this wall have gained for the 
church the name of “St. Paul on Crutches,” and the increased 
accommodation by its completion is urgently needed. 

Even more harassing is our lack of a parish hall. Exclusive 
of the church for services, we have no place available for large 
gatherings. This is a daily regret and a nightly hindrance 
to all work in the spheres of temperance, thrift, clubs, lec- 
tures, classes, etc. The site is waiting. The hall is wanting. 

Massep Founps!—Massing together all these “worries and 
wants” we have resolved to make one stupendous, whole- 
hearted effort to raise during this “Halley’s Year” the sum 
of £5,500 as an inclusive Preservation and Extension Fund 
to compass them all, rather than cripple more intrinsic 
Church life and activity by a prolonged struggle after money 
for a succession of “causes.” So heart-whole is this effort 
that within a few weeks the parishioners have guaranteed £400 
by December, the real beauty of this gift lying in the fact that 
it comes almost exclusively from the poor, and is chiefly com- 
posed of very small sums, even to “one shilling divided into 
several payments.”” 

I feel assured that the nation and the Church at large— 
those interested in the archives and monuments of the. past, 
and those who write us daily for researches in the registers— 
alike will feel that these treasures belong to us all, and that 
they will readily take a creditable share in proportion to 
their means in meeting the expense of properly preserving 
them. May I especially ask those who to advance our 
effort to see the matter through promptly, not only by con- 
tributing themselves but by kindly forwarding me the addresses 
of friends likely to be interested, to whom I can post the 
separately printed appeal. I hesitate the less since this is the 
first occasion on which Barking—one of the largest, the poorest, 
and the moet silently enduring parishes of London-over-the- 
Border—has ever sought the aid of its rich comrades in the 


big world. 
J. W. Exspgtr (Vicar). 
Barking Vicarage, Essex. 





PEACE AND HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEmy. 


Sim,—One might just as well expect to propagate health by 
simple cultivation and repression of disease as to expect 
to propagate peace by isolated attempts to organise a popular 
or free system of chaos. The vices of popular or mob despotism 
can, in fact, be distinguished quite as much as monarchical 
vices. For the Anti-Wrong Societies, which are developed 
under a system of mob absolutism, are no different in character 
from those conspiring societies which are developed under a 
system of monarchical absolutism. Each may be said to aim 
at the establishment of better, because higher, forms of order, 
or, in other words, each may be said to aim at the overthrowal 
of some form of tryanny. Two things, therefore, are apparent 
in both cases, and they are that wrong appears to be para- 
mount, and that a popular system of laws can be as tyrannical 
as a monarchical system of laws. In fact, we are to-day no 
nearer a form of government which has a sound constitutional 
basis than we were before the Great Charter of freedom was 
instituted. The latter was supposed to be the destroyer of 
tyranny, and, in one sense, it did destroy it; but, unfor- 
tunately for the twentieth century, there is another form of 
despotism besides a monarchical despotism, namely, a popular 
despotism. Indeed, there are some who would add even 
another form—that of a tyrannical aristocracy. But there is 
now no such form, because there can be no tyranny where there 
is no absolute form to it, and the absolute form of 4 tyrannical 
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aristocracy was destroyed when monarchical despotism was 
destroyed. Therefore, whilst the monarchy is limited in action, 
it is useless for any one to assert that the House of Lords 
is tyrannical. How can it be despotic when its very existence 
is dependent on the Crown, which itself is limited in power? 
There seems to be a great lack of clear understanding in this 
respect, for, as I have already stated, there is, unfortunately 
for the twentieth century, another form of despotism other than 
a monarch’s, a despotism which, in the interests of the indi- 
vidual, has given rise to an anti-wrong system for the develop- 
ment of justice. Now the only difference between our 
anti-wrong societies and those bodies which, in their day, were 
styled treasonable, is one of freedom. In each case the 
popular note is missing; but whereas the former possess free 
scope for ventilating their unpopular views, the latter had to 
have recourse to secret movements. 

For instance, why should the Jacobites be looked upon as 
having been conspirators against the welfare of the State, and, 
coming to our own times, British Constitution Association 
members not? The Jacobites merely protested against having 
a foreign Prince for a Sovereign. The members of the B.C.A., 
on the other hand, protest against having a mob tyrant (abso- 
lute House of Commons) for a law-maker. Surely, if treason 
lies in resisting the claims of one popular cry, it lies in 
resisting the claims of any merely popular cry. For, apart 
from the popular majority of support, William of Orange 
possessed no direct constitutional right to the Crown of 
England. Which is to say that, according to the laws of 
the land, he was not the next heir to the throne. The people, 
although they did so, had no constitutional right to recognise 
him as their King. The Jacobites, therefore, were upholders 
rather than breakers of the Constitution. Again, apart from 
its popular majority of support, the House of Commons 
possesses no constitutional rights of legislature. Which is to 
say that, according to the laws of the land, the House of 
Commons has no absolute powers. Yet, in the face of this fact, 
combined with the further fact that popular majorities are sub- 
ject and not paramount to individual interests, there are those 
who claim for the House of Commons aboslute power. Indeed, 
this is where the very source of popular evils begins, evils 
which are a thousand times worse than monarchical evils. 
And for this reason: Monarchical evils are developed from a 
single character—a one-man absolutism—whereas pular 
evils are developed from a wholesale form. It is vecuuce 
popular majorities—or, in other words, mob governments— 
have been paramount instead of subject to individual interest 
that the country has become alive with anti-wrong societies— 
societies which, because of the need of sound constitutional 
legislation, seek to make the individual, instead of popular, 
ideals the object of care and interest. Why, indeed, should 
popular ideals prove any sounder than monarchical ideals? 
Can your false-tongued democrat, Radical, or even Liberal, 
who, after all is said and done, merely look after their own 
pockets as King John did, answer this question? Popular 
ideals, forsooth! What have they not to answer for? Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Children; 
societies for anti this and anti that; and as for charitable 
societies, hospitals, asylums, etc., one might well cry: Good 
Lord deliver us! A whole volume would be needed to register 
the evils which have been developed from your popular ideals 
of mob freedom. And yet there are fools who cry for a para- 
mount House of Commons. Why, the House is already 
paramount. The people are their own gods, and it is because 
they constitute their own gods that they suffer as they do, 
and, what is more, will continue to suffer as long as they 
prefer popular freedom to private security, and this in spite 
of all the Peace Societies that can be instituted. 


Mem. B.C.A. 
_—_ 
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the Rev. Professor A. H. New Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boa: 
-CHURCH QUARTERLY B&VIEw.. Lat eh a ane of the greatest interest and value for Bible hae saa 


EGYPT AND WESTERN | ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOVERIES. 


















L. W. bh 'NG, 8.A., L M.A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
i astrations. Siosli s 4to, Nath \sords ioe 
GUARDIAN.—“‘ In a sumptuous volume of 470 pages Messrs. King and Hall inform the lay reader of the more im additions which have 
been made to our knowledge of the anciont t in the course of the last few years. The book we have with the interest.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST. 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Aresslated by M. L. McCLURE, Each volume 
. eontains Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 


Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled boards. 
VolumeI. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. 24s.; half-morocco, 48s. 
Volame lI. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s.; half-morocco, 650s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the Empires, 850 B.C.—830 B.C. 25s.; half-morocco, 50s. 





THE 


S.P.6.K. ENCYCLOP/EDIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all, A work of reference to the words in the 
English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6, 110 pages, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 Wood En, ‘avinge and 
Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 358. ; bal Bond, 42s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, ross 6d. ; half-bound, 12s. 


London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton : 129, North Street. 
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ee ee 
BNRY SOTHHRAN & CO.,| COUNTY BOROUGH OF TYNEMOUTH. | MUDIE’'S SELEOT LIBRARY. LTD., 


BOOKSELLERS. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


Eee 
t Bees IVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


LECTURESHIP IN 
HISTORY. 


The University Court of the University of 
Edinburgh will, on Monday, 18th July next, 
or some subsequent day, proceed to the 
appointment of a Lr-cturer on Economic 
History. The Lecturer will be required to 
deliver in each year a full Ordinary and a full 
Honours Graduation Course. Salary £250 per 
annum. Tenure five years, which may be 
renewed. 

Each applicant should lodge with the under- 
signed, not later than Monday, 4th July, 1910, 
twenty copies of his application and twenty 
copies of any testimonials he may desire to 

nesent. One copy of the application should 


signed. 
M. C. TAYLor, 
Secretary Univ. Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 
27th May, 1910. 








ECONOMIC 








Py aS Ne tae SCHOOL. — An 
Examination will be held on June 
22nd, 23rd, and 24th, to fill up not less than 
Seven Residential and Three Non-residential 
Scholarships, and also some _ exhibitions. 
—For particulars, apply by letter to the 
Bursar, Little Dean’s Yard, London, S.W. 





MunicipaL HicH SCHOOL. 
(Dual School for 400 pupils.) 
Hend Master: ELLIs W. Heaton, B.Sc. 
ANTED for the above School in 
September next, an ASSISTANT 
MASTER, well qualified in Mathematics and 
Science. Degree essential. Teachin 
Diploma a strong recommendation. Shoul 
have had at least two years’ experience in 


teaching these Subjects. Salary £120, risiog 
by £10 per annum to £200. 
Also an ASSISTANT MISTRESS, well 


qualified in Geography and Art. Degree a 
recommendation. Salary from £90-£110 
according to qualifications, and rising by 
£7 10s. per annum to £150. . 

Also a VISITING MISTRESS for two after- 
noons per week to teach Swedish Drill and 
Gymnastics to Girls. State salary required. 

‘Applications should reach me not later than 


the 25th June. 
E. B. SHARPLEY, 
Town Clerk and Secretary to the 
Town Hall, North Shields, Governors. 
2ist May, 1910 


——————— 
DPBUtscHs KAISHRURKUNDE 
(GERMAN KAISER'S DEED) 

of Ludwig of Bavaria, of the year 1345, on 
parchment, very well preserved, with seal of 
four inches in diameter. to be sold. For - 
ticnlars please address :—“‘S. H. 3,041,” c/o 
Neyroud & Sons’ Advertising Offices, 14/18, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 





YPHWRITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1, words, 
Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
‘ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, 8. W. 


30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


only {38 en Victoria Street, E.C. 
Branches 1132, Kensington High Street, W. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi, 5/6, pubd, 10/6 net. 

Jeraingbam'’s Maxims of Marmaduke, 2/8, pubd. 5/-. 
Lady Bannerman, Carlyle's First Love, Illus., 5/9, pubd. 
10/6 net. Countess of Cardigan’s Recollections, Illus., 
5/-, pubd. 10/6 net. Loliee’s Gilded Beauties of Second 
Empire, Ilus., 7/6, pubd. 15/- net. Louls Philippe and 
his Sister, portraits, 4/6, pubd. 10/6 net. 
Walpole’s Last Journals, 2 vols., 13/-, pubd. 25/- net. 
Butlin, F. M., Among the Danes, Illus. in Colour, 4/-, 
pubd. 7/6 net. H. Rider Haggard'’s Gardener's Yesr, 
New, 6,6, pubd. 12/6 net. Canon Liddon's Life and 
Letters, portraits, New, 6/6, pubd. 15/- net, Dewars 
Book of the Dry Fly, Illus., New, 7/8, pubd. 15/- net. 
Rowe’s South Devon, Illus. in Colour, New, 3/-, pubd. 
6/- net. Snell’s North Devon, Illus. in Colour, New, 
3/-, pubd. 6/- net. Anthony Hope's Intrusions of Peggy, 
New, 1/6, pubd. 6/-. A. & E. Castle's Star Dreamer, 
New, 1/6, pubd.6s, Stephen Crane’s Open Boat, New, 
1/9, pubd, 6s. Ellen Glasgow's Wheel of Life, New, 
1/6, pubd. 6/-. Ellen Glasgow's Voice of the People, 
New, 1/9, pubd. 6/-. Violet Hunt’s White Rose of 
Weary Leaf, New, 1/6, pubd. 6/-. Allen Upward’s 
Secret History of To-day, New, 1/9, pubd. 6/~. 





pRvatn LIBRARY. — Englishman, 

who wishes to form a large Private 
Library, would be ylad to hear from owners of 
old libraries who are willing to sell. He is 
especially desirous of acquiring collections of ~ 
old English Plays and foreign early printed 
books. He would also purchase a collection of 
Eaglish or French coloured prints if almost 
complete. Address full particulars to E. M.C., 
cfo Willing’s, 73, Knightsbridge, S.W. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 
SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 
























BOOK MONTHLY 


June Number Now Ready—6d. net. 
CONTENTS : 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR: iIlustrated with Portraits 
and Pictures 

UNWRITTEN BOOKS 

REJECTED ADDRESSES, or “DECLINED WITH THANKS” 

THE BEST BOOK MONTHS—AND WHY 

A STUDY IN MOTLEY 

WHAT IS A “REMAINDER”? and WHAT IT JUST IS 

LIGHT AND LEADING from the Book World 

THE GENERAL READER: Snap-Shot Reviews 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH 

THE PERIODICALS THIS MONTH 

BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE 







SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., 
4, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 





“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


AND ; 
LAND AND WATER” Iliustrated, 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 


A High-cless: Sporting end Agricultural Journal. 


PRICE GIXPENCE 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


**Che County Gentleman & Cand § Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHINC, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOG BREEDING; FARMING AND CARDIN- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ASROAD. 
Twelve Months .. £1 8 0 * (Ordinary Issue.) 


Six Months .. ° 
nea ge om Twelve Months ... £1 170 


070 
‘ S x Months o 18 6 
CANADA (Ordinary Irsue). Three Mon care 


Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 
Six Months... .. O15 3 The above rates include all 
| Three Months .. © 7 9 Special Numbers. 


Editorial, Advertioement and Publishing Offices: 
12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Address: FELLING-ON-TYNE, AND PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
OF EVERY BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT. 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO’S Famous Edition of 


36 IBSEN’S WORKS. 3/6 





Per vol BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN BLUE AND GOLD. Per vol. 
THREE PLAYS IN EACH VOLUME, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 8/6 per vol. Edited, with Introductions, by WILLIAM ARCHER. 


COMPLETE IN SIX VOLUMES. 
Vol. lI—'* THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH,” ‘‘ THE PILLARS OF SOCIETY,” and ‘fA 
3/6 DOLL’S HOUSE.’ With portrait of the Author. 
Vol. II.—"* GHOSTS,” ‘AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,” and ‘* THE WILD DUCK.” 


Vol. I111.— THE LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” “THE VIKINGS AT HELGELAND,” 
and “ THE PRETENDERS.” 


Vol. IV.—‘*‘ THE EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” 
Vol. V.—‘' ROSMERSHOLM,” * THE LADY FROM THE SEA,” and “ HEDDA GABLER.” 
Vol. VI.—‘* PEER GYNT.” A Dramatic Poem. 


per 
Vol. 


reper SEPARATE-PLAYS EDITIONS OF IBSEN. 
1/6 . EDITED, WITH INTRODUCTIONS, BY WILLIAM ARCHFR. 
Cloth, A DOLL’S HOUSE. AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE. 
26 GHOSTS. PILLARS OF SOCIETY. 
THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH. THE WILD DUCK. 
Vol. ROSMERSHOLM. THE LADY FROM THE SEA. 


TOLSTOY’S WORKS AS PUBLISHED BY 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 


Paternoster Square, London ; and Felling-on-Tyne. 
G/- LIFE OF TOLSTOY. By J. C. Kenworthy. 265 pp., with Portraits and Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2/6. _ Half-Polished Morocto, Gilt Top, 5/- 





A Russian Proprietor The Physiology of War 

The Cossacks What to Do? 

Ivan Ilyitch, and other Stories The Long Exile, and other Stories 
2/6 The Invaders, and other Stories Sevastopol 

My Religion The Kreutzer Sonata and Family 

Life Happiness 

My Confession The Kingdom of God is Within You 

Childhood, Boyhvod, Youth Impressions of Russia 

Large Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 3/6 per Volume. 

3/6 Anna Karenina, 3/6 War and Peace, 2 vols., 3/6 per vol. 


BOOKLETS BY TOLSTOY. 


New Editions, Revised. Small 12mo, Cloth, with Embossed Design batt Gover, each containing 
Two Drawings by H. R, Millar, In Bor, price 2/- each. 


Where Love is, there God is also, and The Two Pilgrims, and 
The Godson If you Neglect the Fire, you Don’t Put 
2 What Men Live By, and {t Out 
/= ‘What shall it Profit a Man? rie whena eeavabiea and 
Master and Man: a Story Ivan the Fool 


Crown 8vo, Bound in Cream Antique Boards and Ribbon, with Gilt Lettering, 1/- each, 





Where Love is, there God is also If at ys u Neglect the Fire, You Don’t Put it Out 
The Two Pilgrims at shall it Profit a Man? 

1/- ‘What Men Live By Tolstoy as Preacher; His Treatment of the 
The Godson Gospels 

Crown 8vo. Paper Govers. 
The Kreutzer Sonata Family Hatipitiess 
The Kingdom of God The Christian Teaching (fd) 
1/- ; Master and Man 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD., 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE) AND FELLING-ON-TYNE. 
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AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. | sy m. 


JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, buckram gilt, 2s. 6d. net. © Now Ready. 


“A reverie of the English country by a cultured mind who has a sense for the countless 
intimate beauties of sound and sight in nature."—T7he Times. 


SON N ETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.”: Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 


*“and-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 


of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 
The SPECTATOR says: 

“\ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douelas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 


deserve quotation.” 
The SCOTSMAN says: 

“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poelry ts esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encontinnt : but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 

The OBSERVER says: 

“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre, Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet gorrow' indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 

“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
isdlepsid Alesina There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 

less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have “ 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 











LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Feap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 

THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. . 

THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

IN PREPARATION 
POEMS: By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. - 
- 63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 





























Printed for the Proprietors, TAB WILSFORD PRESS, Erp. 40 Lincotn's Inn Fields, W C., by Lova & MALCOMSON, LTD., Dane Street, High Holborn, W.C., 
id Published at 68, Lincoln's Inn "Fields, W.C. 
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Edited by LORD ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS 











No. 1988 JUNE 11, 1910 PRICE 'THREEPENCE 
Regis asa ewspaper. 








A SELECTION FROM WERNER LAURIE’S LIST. 


Chats on 
Astronomy 












A Year's Dinners: . 
365 Seasonable Dinners 


With Instructions for Cook- 
ing. A Handy Book for 
Worried Hons: Keepers, By 
May LITTLE, first-class 
Diploma, late Staff Teacher 
at the National Society's 
Training School of Cookery, 
London. Demy 8vo, 6s. net.” 







A Fascinating Popular Scientific 
Work 





Through the French 
Provinces 









Spirit and Matter 
- before the Bar of 
- Modern Science 












By H.’P. HOutis, of the 
Royal ‘Observatory, Green- 
wich; President of the 
British Astronomical Asso- 
ciation. Crown 8vo, fully- 
illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 















By ERNEST U. PEIXOTTO. 
With 85 Drawings by the 
Author. 9} by 63. ros. 6d. 
net. 












By Isaac W. HEYSINGER, 
M.A, M.D. 15s. net. 












WERNER LAURIE, CLIFFORD'S INN, LONDON, B.C. . 








. Gay & Hancock's Announcements. . 


Three POCOCK (ROGER) Founder of the Legion of Frontiersmen. 
1 Lie CURLY: A TALE OF THE ARIZONA. 


























=e ens FLETCHER (J. S.) 
& Chowa: BS; WHEN CHARLES I. WAS KING. 
So eines WIGGIN (K. D.) and Others. 
iota THE AFFAIR AT THE INN. 

MEXICO. NMARLY re '. WHEECER WICON net. 
Book to the Mexicar THE DIARY OF A FAITH. 
A New ec Eesti e Mexican LESS HUSBAND. 





NEARLY READY. Price 4/6 net. 
NEW THOUGHT COMMON- 
i SENSE 

And What Life Means to Me. 


*_* This volume contains an interesting autobiography, wih recent 
: rait. 


By T. PHILIP TERRY. 


824 pages. 26 Maps and Plans, 12/= 
Absolutely the most complete Guide Book ever eee on 
Mexico. ‘The Author has resided many years in Mexico, and 
gives complete information about all the mining industries which 
are now on the boom. 











“Mr. Nicholson never fails to charm us.”—Morning Post. 
Second Large Edition nearly exhausted. G/- 


THE LORDS OF HIGH DECISION. 


By MEREDITH NICHOLSON, Author of “The House of a Thousand Candles.” 


EXTRACTS FROM EARLY _ PRESS NOTICES. 
Glasgow Herald—The reader will not consider the time ill spent that he devotes to this eolvaling book. 
Daily C Chronicle—Quantity and quality too, and some very gcod qualty 
Gunes Evening cide powerful new American novel 
Scotsman—Those who remember the fine workmanship of that exciting ‘sory, “The rome of a Thousand - 
will welcome another novel from the pen of this accomplished American author. 









Can 
It is an " absorbing story. 


London: GAY & HANCOCK, Ltd., 12 & 13, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C, 
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IN LOTUS LAND, JAPAN 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. 


With 8 Illustra'ions in Colour and 96 in Monochrome from Photographs 
by the Aut or, Crown 4to, 21s. net. 


This work describes the most famous sights, the most beautiful scenic districts, 
and the finest mountain peaks of Japan; the illustrations are from the author's 
photographs, in the production of which he is an acknowledged expert. 





Second Impression Now Ready. 


Trans-Himalaya. Discoveries and Adventures in 
Tibet. By Dr. SVEN HEOIN. With 388 Illustrations from 
Photographs, Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the 
Author, and 10 Maps, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. net. 








New Library Edition. 


THE WORKS OF WALTER PATER. 


In 10 Monthly Vols., with Decorated Backs, 8vo, 7s. 6d net each. 


1. THE RENAISSANCE, Studies in Art and Poetry. With 
Frontispiece. [Ready. 
2 & 3. MARIUS THE EPICUREAN. In 2 vols. [June. 
IMAGINARY PORFRAITS. [July. 
APPRECIATIONS. With an Essay on “ Style.” [August. 
PLATO AND PLATONISM. A Series of Lectures. 
[September. 
GREEK STUDIES. A Series of Fssays. [October. 
MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. A Series of Essays. 
[November. 
GASTON DE LATOUR. An unfinished Romance. 
[December. 
10. ESSAYS FROM “THE GUARDIAN.” [January. 


Dr. J. G. FRAZER. 


Totemism and Exogamy: a_ Treatise on 
Certain Early Forms of Superstition and Society. By 
J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt. D. With Maps, 4 vols., 
8vo, 50s. net. 


VOL, Ill, CONCLUDING THE WORK. 


A History of English Prosody from the Twelfth 
Century to the Present Day. By Prof. GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY, M.A., LL.D., D. Litt. 3 vols., 8vo, Vol. III. 
From Blake to Mr. Swinburne. 15s, net, 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘ Professor Saintsbury is to be congratulated on 


having brought to a successful issue an undertaking of so much magnitude and 
a parhamsas so full of culture avd of ripe erudition.” 


I gs 











HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 


Buckinghamshire. By CLEMENT SHORTER. 
With Illustrations by Frederick L. Griggs. Extra Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6s, 

CLAUDIUS CLEAR inthe BRIT/SH WEEKLY.—“ Will take i's place at 


once as one of the very best contributions to this series, and an indispensable 
companion to those who travel in Buckinghamshire.” 





MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Letters to Sanchia upon Things as they are. 
Extracted from the Correspondence of Mr. John Maxwell Sen- 
house by MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A Modern’ Chronicle. By WINSTON 
CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard Carvel,” &c. _Il!ustrated. 
THE MORNING POST.—“'A Modern Chrenicle’ is a sort of up-to-date 
and American ‘ Vanity Fair.’” 
The Undesirable Governess. By F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. Illustrated.  -— 


COUNTRY LIFE.—‘‘It has all his simple directness and humour of 
narration, and it makes us regret yet again that his gifted and capable pen will 
give us no more tales of any kind, either English or Italian.” 


A Gentleman of Virginia. By PERCY JAMES 
BREBNER, Author of “A Royal Ward,” &c. 
THE OBSERVER.—“ Quite breathless in its interest . . . a thoroughly 
good and lively story.” 


, Nathan Burke. By MARY S. WATTS. 


A striking story of Ohio in the days before the Mexican War. 





Maémillan and Co., Ltd., London. 

















Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List. 


Poems Written in Early Youth by George 
Meredith, including Poems, 1851. Poems omitted from 
the later editions of ‘‘Modern Love” and Scattered 
Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of ‘The Golden 
Days of the Renaissance in Rome,” &c. Richly Illustrated. 
4to. 8. net. 


_ .“*The author has produced a deeply interesting book, which will delight 
all lovers of art.”"— Daily Telegraph. 


‘*Long may Professor Lanciani continue to write of Rome and the 
Campagna, to describe their beauties."—Morning Post. 


The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
By WALTER SICHEL, Author of ‘Emma Lady Hamil- 
ton.” In two volumes. Fully Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 
31s. 6d. net. 


“This is a great biography, and will remain the classical, authentic, un- 
surpassable life of Sheridan.”—Saturday Review, 


A German Pompadour. 
Being the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von 
Griivenitz, Landofmeisterin of Wiirtemburg. By MARIE 
HAY. A New Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


See SS 
’ . 

Hogarth’s London: Pictures of the 
Manners of the Elghteenth Century, By H. B. 
NHEATLEY, F.S.A. Fully Illustrated, 8vo. 21s. 6d. net. 

“A very storehouse of attractive information concerning the manners of 
the eighteenth century, and also concerning Hogar th’s life and life work, 
of which the author shows a very keen and discerning appreciation.” 

Mr. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK in the Avening Standard. 


Why American Marriages Fail. 
A. A. ROGERS. Crown 8vo. Decorated Title, 4s. 6d. net. 


Hints for Lovers. 
By ARNOLD HAULTAIN. Crown 8vo. Parchment, 
gilt, 4s. 6d. net, Also in velvet Persian, yapp edges, 
boxed, 6s. net, 


The Cirlhood of Queen Elizabeth: A 


Narrative in Contemporary Letters. By F. A. MUMBY, 
Editor of ‘‘The Letters of Literary Men.” With an 
Iutroduction by Kk. S RAIT, M.A, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous Portraits, Views and 
Facsimiles. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘‘ The most interesting book that has been put in my hands for a long 
time.”—Saturday Review. 
‘* An exceedingly interesting and attractive narrative.”—Globe. 


In the Border Country. 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON. With Illustrations 
ant ae End Papers by C. E. PECK. Crown 8vo. 
. . net. 


The Book of Cupid : An Anthology from 
the Engtieh Poets. ith an Introduction by HENRY 
NEWBOLT, and Illustrations by the Lady HYLTON. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘One of the daintiest of recent Anthologies.”—Shefield Daily Talegraph, 
“A charming Anthology, very carefully selected.”— Westminster Gazette. 


Warriors of Old Japan. 
By YEI THEODORA OZAKI. Illustrated from 
Japanese Prints. Crown 8vo. Clothgilt. 5s. net. 

“A warm welcome should be accorded to the new volume of stories by 
Madame Ozaki, author of ‘ The Japanese mir f Book.’ Worthy in every 
respect of its ergs f precursor is the tastefully produced volume. Some 
of the stories are full of pathos and touched with delicate fancy.” 

- — Westminster Gazette. 


Farming It. 
By HENRY A. SHUTE, Author of “The Real Diary of 
a Real Boy,” &c. With Illustrations and cover design by 
REGINALD BIRCH. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Classical Moralists. Selections from 
the Creat Authorsin the History of Ethies from Socrates 
to Martineau. Compiled by BENJAMIN RAND, Ph.D., 
Editor of ‘* Modern Classical Philosophers.” Medium 8vo. 
1(s. 6d. net. 


London Life of Yesterday. 
By ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT, M.A., LL.D. 
(Cantab.) ; Author of ‘‘ The Vagabond in Literature,” ec. 
Deny. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
‘A work full of interest, which holds the attention.”— Westminster 


Gazette, 
“ 4 ] who love London as London deserves to be loved will be grateful to 
him.”— Pall Mall. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS > 


We deal with the action of the Wilsford Press, Limited— 
that is to say, Tue Acapemy—versus the Daily News and 
“Dr.” Horton in another column. In the pure interests 
of epigram we should like here and now to pay our 
respects to the Hon. Mr. Justice Darling, who in the 
course of the action delivered himself of a couple of mots. 
Here they are: — 

You may call a man a wolf if he is a wolf, but you 
must not call him a wolf in sheep’s clothing unless 
you can produce the clothing. 

What you and I call conscience, other people may 
call bias. 

These sayings are worth remembering. They are as good as 
La Rochefoucauld, and it is greatly to the credit of the 
English judicial bench that it should include a judge who 
can fire off such impromptus. As critics of poetry, wé 
have had occasion previously to be a little severe with 
Mr. Justice Darling, but there can be no doubt that 
while his sonnets may not be quite up to our standard, 
he is a judge of @ singularly acute mind and a singular 
capability of expression. 








.From “Torcross,” Willesden, we receive the following 
extraordinary Nonconformist epistle :— 

Sir,—I am more than delighted to note the decision 
of the Court in your action against the Rev. Dr. 
Horton. Were it not for the glorious Protestantism 
which you have gone out of your way to insult, the 
great probability is that neither you nor your so-called 
journal would have a very long existence. Had you 
have lived in the sixteenth century (sic) and used 
similar language regarding the false doctrines of the 
Romish Church, methinks that Christian community 
would have made short work of even a Lord Douglas. 

For goodness sake learn to be wise, if not grateful ; 
and don’t bite the hand that feeds you. Protestant 
means liberty for even such men a8 you} Catholicism 
(Roman or Anglican) spells bondage for all.—Yours, 

A Srourpy Prorgsranr, 
Proud of the -glorious Reformation. 
Our “so-called journal” will survive this gentleman’s 
animadversions, though his bad grammar and desire to 
have us burnt at the stake persuade us almost “to shut 
up shop.” We have other letters to hand assuring us that 
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we “have gained a moral victory.” And for these we 
tender our thanks. ‘Moral victories are really what we 
want. At the same time we cannot overlook the fact that 
the Daily News and Dr. Horton have gained the material 
victory, and we have no hesitation in congratulating them 
upon their good fortune. Tur AcapEmy does not go into a 
fight without the full knowledge that it stands to lose on 
the material side. At the same time, it would not in any 
circumstances put up a fight if its proprietors and con- 
ductors did not sincerely believe that they have the moral 
right and the public interest on their side. We went into 
this affair of Dr. ‘Horton and the Daily News with our 
eyes wide open, and they are still wide open. Our head 
is bloody but unbowed, and other persons against whom we 
have actions pending—there are no actions pending against 
us—may depend upon it that, in spite of this present 
material reverse, we shall be on the spot to prosecute our 
interests and the interests of the public when the occasion 
comes round. With the exception of the unfriendly letter 
above quoted, the only other “doubtful ” communication. 
we have received is a telegram, which runs as follows :— 
“The Editor of The Academy. 
“Am glad singing to-day. 
“ PARNELL.” 

Mr. W. T. Stead, with the help of Julia, might help ug 
to discover what inference Sir Edward Carson would draw 
from this missive. 





The current issue of the Literary Post &ppears without 
a single word about Taz Acapemy other than an apology 
for its reference to Lord Alfred Douglas’s “Sonnets” ag 
“Sonnet.” Truth to tell, we are not so broken-hearted 
as might have been expected in the circumstances. Our 
regret at losing a thick head upon which to exercise the 
cudgel is tempered by the sublime fact that Mr. Eveleigh 
Nash no longer uses the Literary Post for the purpose of 
advertising his £2 2s. portrait and a year’s subscription to 
Nash's Magazine for twelve and sixpence, but has sub- 
stituted for that advertisement “an important announce- 
ment concerning the first two volumes of Nash’s Standard 
Library.” Almost the last words of this new announce. 
ment are; 

“ Hurrah for the Life of a Sailor!” 

We cordially agree. For the rest, the Literary Post is now 
cut down to sixteen pages, including Mr. Nash’s advertise- 
ment and an advertisement of “Lactic St. Ivel Cheese,” 
and the price still remains the same—namely, one penny. 


No. 3 of the Commentator—twenty-four pages, including 
advertisements—is a great improvement on No. 1. The 
Editor and his staff are evidently warming to their work, 
and they are disposed to hit out when hitting is demanded, 
We entirely approve of the appended strictures which our 
contemporary serves out this week to “8. L. H.” of the 
Morning Leader. 

“SUB ROSA.” 

Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes, M.P., affectionately 
known to his suburban friends as “Sub Rosa,” has 
recently been taking some extracts from the Com- 
mentator and serving them up to readers of the 
Morning Leader, with a few heavily jocular comments 
interlaced. This is how the “Sub Rosa” column gets 
written. Mr. Hughes cuts large wedges out of Con- 
servative papers and indulges in loud hee-haws between 
the excerpts. This is an excellent way of filling a 
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column, especially from the contributorial point of 
view ; but it strikes one as a little lacking in origin- 
ality and wit. “It is wonderful how he keeps it up!” 
exclaim the hardened readers of the “Sub Rosa” 
column admiringly. The amazing thing is that his 
editor should permit him to “keep it up.” This daily 
column of dull buffoonery must make even the lino- 
type men tired. They have had so many years of it, 
poor devils! and the hand of the jocular Hughes does 
not get lighter as he grows older and more jaded. His 
daily output of wonder has got all the phlegmatic con- 
sistency of over-done suet pudding. The true secret 
of Mr. Hughes’s lasting popularity as an old English 
humorist (he escaped from Wales in early life) is that 
he is the only article of this kind possessed by the Dis- 
senters. Mr. Hughes is the low comedian of Noncon- 
formity. He resembles Mr. Will Evans in being vulgar, 
but he has not Mr. Evans’s wit—or his banjo. 
In Parliament Mr. Hughes has made a bad start by 
being heavily complimented by the Home Secretary. 
It may be, however, that he will live this down, and 
at any rate achieve some measure of success in the 
smoking-room after dinner, by his characteristic busi- 
ness with a horse-collar, which is wont to set the 
National Liberal in a roar. 


Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes deserves this and more to it. 
Usually his “Sub Rosa” column has been devoted to 
attacks upon small provincial journals—the “ Kentish Hop- 
picker,” the “Surrey Gooseberry,” the “ Skibbereen Eagle,” 
and such-like sheets, which can hit back only in the pro- 
vinces. The Commentator happens to be published in 
London, and Mr. Hughes has no doubt fallen upon it 
because it was young. But youth is sometimes vigorous, 
and in the Commentator “8. L. H.” has for once in a way 
met his match. The National Liberal Club will weep 
bitter tears over the event; and as for “8. L. H.,” if he is 
a wise man he will be careful for the future not to poke 
his umbrella into the cages. 


_ The death of Sir George Newnes took place on Thurs- 
day morning. Many journalistic condolences have re- 
sulted. For Sir George’s family the bereavement is 
obviously to be regretted. No man can die without caus- 
ing sorrow to his friends. We believe that in his way 
Sir George Newnes was a good and just man; that he 
never meant ill to anybody; and that on many occasions 
he went out of his way to perform what fe considered to 
be righteous and benevolent actions. It is our duty to 
Point out, however, that his position as a public figure was 
the outcome of his association with a paper called Tit-Bits, 
-of which paper he was the founder and the principal pro- 
prietor. According to the Westminster Gazette, of which 
sheet Sir George was also the founder, Tit-Bits owed its 
inception to a trifle of after-tea talk in the Newnes family. 
Lady Newnes, it seems, was reading to her husband a 
paragraph from one of the newspapers. At the conclu- 
sion of the reading, Sir George remarked: “That is what 
T call a tit-bit.” Subsequently he conceived the idea of 
publishing a paper which should consist wholly of such 
tit-bits, and which should have 772t-Bits for its title. The 
paper was published in Manchester, and it sold 5,000 
copies in a few hours. There can be no doubt that in 
the beginning, and for that matter right down to the pre- 
sent time, 7it-Bits was designed by Sir George Newnes to 
be an absolutely harmless, if unintellectual, “family ” 
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newspaper or weekly magazine. From time to time we 
have seen many issues of the journal, and we do not 
remember ever to have found in it matter which could be 
considered noxious or improper in the strict sense. For 
all that, nobody in his senses can doubt that 71t-Bits was, 
and is, a journal which has exercised some of the worst 
possible influences upon the English mind. It was a 
paper which began in foolishness and triviality and which 
has kept on its way to the steady detriment of the intel- 
lect of the commonality. It was the first paper in Eng- 
land to devise on a large and sensational scale some of 
the most evil practices that have ever crept into journal- 
ism. We owe to 71t-Bits the institution of the journalistic 
prize competition, which has been a nuisance and a 
danger ever since it was introduced. We owe to Tit-Bits 
the method of selling a paper, not on the strength of its 
literary or journalistic merits, but on the strength of these 
prize competitions, and on the strength of insurance 
policies, treasure hiding, and kindred dodges for making, 
rather than deserving, circulation. We owe directly to 
Tit-Bits the rise in the world of journalism of Mr. C. 
Arthur Pearson, who commenced his career by winning 
as a prize a berth on the paper, and if it had not been for 
Tit-Bits the English peoples, whether at home or “ over- 
seas,” would never have heard of Alfred Harmsworth, 
otherwise known as Lord Northcliffe. 


We say deliberately that the England of our day, 
whether considered from the standpoint of politics, litera 
ture, or morals, is largely what it is through the malign 
influence of the journals which have arisen out of and 
grown up side b~ side with this brainless sheet Tt-Bits. 
Sir George Newnes had no desire to vitiate the public taste 
or debauch the public mind. His whole ambition was for 
pence, and he raked round for pence in a manner which, 
while it cannot be applauded, cannot, on the other hand, 
be readily condemned. He started a brainless sheet, and 
the brainless public took to it. His success, like the 
success of many another successful person, was a surprise 
to himself; and there can be no doubt that, considering 
how huge that success was, he kept a fairly level head, 
and endeavoured to pay back to the public with one hand 
money which he knew he was obtaining out of the brain- 
lessness of the public, and to the detriment of the public, 
with the other hand. He must have discovered, although 
he may not have known it at first, that 7it-Bits was work- 
ing all sorts of damage to the common mind. He must 
have known that the prize competitions which brought grist 
to his mill were little more than gambling transactions. He 
must have known that the major part of the thousands 
of pounds which went into his coffers were being given to 
him by ignorant people who could ill afford to sacrifice 
the pence and the labour involved in those competitions, 
and who had only the remotest chance of winning the 
seemingly mammoth prizes which he offered. He must 
have known that the tone and meaning of his paper, while 
strictly moral and proper, were entirely subversive of 
literary taste and intellectual progress, and he must have 
known that his imitators were a good deal less scrupulous 
than himself, and that out of his after-tea conversation with 
his wife had arisen one of the most serious evils with 
which the English-speaking peoples have lately been 
afflicted. Yet he went on to his dying day with his publi- 
cations and with his general lowering of the standard of 
taste and the standard of education and the standard of 
criticism and journalism amongst us. It is to his credit 
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that he founded at great initial expense to himself, and, it 
may be, at great loss, the Westminster Gazette. We do not 
agree with the Westminster Gazette in politics; but we con- 
fess freely that, on the whole, it is a journal which makes 
for the uplifting of such intellects as can tolerate it. In 
the main, it is an honest paper, and it professes some 
regard for the finer parts of life. Sir George Newnes 
founded this paper, and manfully stood the losses which 
attached to it; but he founded it out of money obtained 
by what we can only characterise as abominable 
journalistic tricks played upon the unthinking and more 
foolish sections of the community. Men’s evil deeds live 
after them; the good is oft interred with their bones. 
Apart from the establishment of the Westminster Gazette, 
Sir George Newnes, considered as a journalist, never did 
any good in his life, but rather the most serious and 
insidious harm. In making these remarks, which we make 


with a grave sense of the weight of them, we are not taking | 


advantage of a dead man. Sir George Newnes was a 
baronet, and he is succeeded in the baronetcy, and, we 
believe, in the business, by his son, who is now Sir Frank 
Newnes. We desire to say to this young gentleman that 
he may take upon himself the whole of the aspersions 
which we now place upon the memory of his dead father. 
Sir Frank Newnes succeeds to a title and to a business, 
and the business is based and has all its roots in and owes 
all its success to the foolishness of a section of the public 
which is foolish and defenceless. If Sir Frank Newnes 
were to discontinue the publication of 7it-Bits to-morrow 
he would not be hurting himself in the matter of dinners 
or means of livelihood, and if he discontinued Jvt-Bits 
with suitable announcements as to the reasons of its dis- 
continuation he would be striking a distinct blow in favour 
of the betterment of English journalism and English taste 
and the public morality. 


In the current issue of 7it-Bits we find a three-quarter- 
page announcement of: 


Prizes for the Best Dittos. 


Beneath this beautiful and degrading caption there is a 
picture of an English family engaged idiotically in the 
excogitation of “dittos,” and beneath the picture we read : 


Huge Prizes Every Week. Home Work that pays. 
£29,776 in Prizes already distributed to Readers. 


We are informed that “Dittos” must be written “on 
coupons taken from this page,” and each coupon must be 
accompanied by a postal order for sixpence. There are to 
be “Ten Big Cash Prizes and a Number of Consolation 
Prizes.” And on another page we are toid that “£472 
17s. 6d. has been divided amongst readers this week,” that 
“£44 15s. 9d. has been paid for 6d. to ten persons,” and 
that “a hundred consolation prizes of 5s. each have also 
been paid.” We do not doubt it. But what does it mean? It 
means that at the least computation 20,000 persons have 
engaged themselves in the idiotic business of selecting 
“any two consecutive words from any page in Tit-Bits 
and taking the initials of the two words selected have used 
them as the initials of two other words which in their mean- 


ing have had some bearing on the meaning of the selected | 


words.” It means also that these 20,000 persons, having 
made their selection, have placed themselves entirely in 
the hands of the editor of  Tit-Bits, “ whose 
decision will be final.” Now if the editor 
of Tit-Bits is able to select from 20,000 entrants 


in such a competition ten persons who deserve £44 15s. 9d., | 
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and to leave out of the reckoning 19,090 persons 
who do not deserve £44 15s. 9d., he is obviously the 
cleverest man in the wide universe. Yet he manages to 
be the cleverest man in the wide universe. We say that 
these prizes cannot in the nature of things be allotted 
Tit-Bits publishes 
the prize-winning “dittos” of the ten successful competi- 
tcrs. If the proprietors will send us the remaining 19,000 
“dittos” we will undertake to select from the basket ten 
“dittos”” which are just as worthy of £44 15s. 9d. apiece 
as the ten the editor of 7/t-Bits in his wonderful wisdom 
and judgment has selected. 


It may be argued that the whole of the sixpences sub- 
scribed by these 20,000 persons are divided amongst the 
prize-winners, and that consequently Zit-Bits makes no 
direct profit on the deal. But we have to remember that 
no person can compete who does not compete on a “ ditto” 
coupon, which is printed in 77t-Bits, and which costs the 
competitor a penny. It is here that circulation comes in; 
it is here that 7it-Bits make its profit on circulation ; and it 
is here that 7ut-Bits is able to show to advertisers a broad 
basis for its charges in the matter of advertisements. We 
say that it is a scandalous method of obtaining money. We 
say that no baronet of the United Kingdom should be 
engaged in such methods of obtaining money, and we say 
that it is a method of obtaining money which, while it pro- 
fesses to depend upon the competitors’ skill and cleverness, 
works out in practice to be little better than a lottery, and 
is consequently next door to illegal. If Sir Frank Newnes 
has a different view he knows what to do. 


We have pleasure in giving prominence to the following 
appeal :— 
To the Editor of Tae AcapEMY. 


Str,—By the death of John M. Swan, England has lost 
an artist whose work, ranging from drawing to sculpture, 
places him among the greatest students of animal form 
and at the head of modern British artists in that kind. 
There remains in the possession of the family a number 
of his works, chiefly of those studies of animals from life 
which convey the very essence of his knowledge and gift. 

‘Before these treasures are scattered it seems to us that 
the opportunity should be seized of securing some part 
of them for the enjoyment of the public and the instruc- 
tion of students. We therefore invite subscriptions towards 
a sum sufficient to purchase from the executors and present 
to the nation, through the National Art Collections Fund, 
a series of fine examples. Our desire is to see this great 
artist adequately represented both in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings at the British Museum and in the 
Tate Gallery, and, should the response to this appeal 
warrant it, in other galleries of the United Kingdom and 
of the Empire. In this way we should at once add to the 
country’s store of beauty and raise the best monument to 
an illustrious man. 

Subscriptions of any amount, large or small, will be 
gratefully received by J. C. J. Drucker, Esq., 24, Grosvenor 
Street, London, W., or may be paid into the John M. Swan 
Memorial Fund at the Western Branch of the Bank of 
England, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 

Lawrence AtMA TapEMa. 
BaLcaRREs. 

Sipvey Corvin. 
GEORGE FRAMPTON. 
Feopora GLeIcHEeN. 
Bovrcwier HAwksLey. 
Cuartes Horroyn. 

E. V. Lucas. 

D. S. MacCott. 

Cras. Hercvutes Reap. 
Briton RIviEReE. 

Jonny S. SaRGent. 

A. G. TEMPLE. 
Epwarp P. Tennant. 
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Mr. J. C. J. Drucker has undertaken to subscribe an 
amount equal to 10 per cent. upon the total sum promised, 
with a maximum contribution on his part of five hundred 


pounds (£500). 
24, Grosvenor Street, W. 
June, 1910. 


The following subscriptions have already been received 


or promised :— 


The Rhodes Trustees 

Walter Morrison... 

Rt. Honble. the Earl of Piyr mouth 

Amy, Lady Tate... . 

Sir Julius Wernher, Bart.. 

A. C. Tonides 

James Murray es 

Lord Balearres, M. P. 

Edmund Davis 2 

Mrs. Edmund Davis 

H. S. Theobald, K.C. 

C. A. Ionides . vas 

Alderman Sir Wi alter Vaughan Morgan, Bart... 

Miss Zoe Ionides... 

John S. Sargent, R.A., RS.W., ‘DCL. 

Sir L. Alma Tadema, 0. M., R. A. 

Sir Walter Armstrong : 

Sir George Frampton, R.A. 

Sir Charles Holroyd 

Honble. Walter J. James ... 

Sir Charles Lawes-Wittewronge, Bart. 

E. V. Lueas ... 

W. B. Peat 

Sir Edward Tennant, ee 

Rt. Hon. Earl of Carlisle ... 

Rt. Hon. Lord Ribblesdale 

Briton Riviere, R.A. wa 

M. H. Spielmann, F.S.A. ... 

Humphry Ward ta 

David Erskine, Chairman, “Board of Peustees, 
National Galleries of Scotland . 

James I. Caw, Director, National Galleries of 
Scotland . 

Sidney Colvin; 'M. AL ¥ 

Lord Ronald Sutherland Gowee: F 8. AL 

Arthur Lucas eee 

W. G. Rawlinson 

Chas. Hercules Read, P. s. A. eee 

A. G. Temple, FSA, Director, Guildhall Art 
Gallery - 

Whitworth Wallis, FSA. “Dimeton Binning 
ham Museum and Art Gallery 

Countess Feodora Gleichen 

D. 8. MacColl 

Frank Rinder 

Robert Ross ... 

G. Harry Wallis, F. s. A, ep peeloe Notti ingham 
Museum and Art Gallery s 

Butler Wood, Director, Bradford Art. Gallery 
and Museum 


The following subscriptions - Have: “Been. ‘pehiged 
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promised for the purpose of adding to the collections 


the Galleries named :— 


ABERDEEN.—James Murray, Chairman, Aber- 
deen Art Gallery Committee... 
Binmincuam.—Rt. Honble. William Kenrick, 

P.C., Chairman of the eee Art 
Gallery Committee ... 
George Tangye, J.P., for the Birmingham 
Art Gallery 
Braprorp.—Bradford Art idalleey: Committee... 
EpinsurcH.—Board of Trustees, National Gal. 
leries of Scotland 
D. Y. Cameron, for a National Galleries 
of Scotland... 
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Leeps.—Henry Barran, J.P., for the Leeds ? 
Gallery 100 0 0 
Lonpoy.. —Corporation of Tendon: for the “Guild- 
hall Art Gallery 250 0 0 
T. L. Devitt, for the Guildhall Art Gallery 1010 0 
Wolf Harris, for the Guildhall Art Gallery 220 
J. P. Heseltine, for the National Gallery or 
the British Museum 10 10 0 
MANCHESTER.—Manchester Art ‘Gallery Com- 
mittee ... 250 0 0 
Mextsocrne.—Per Frank W. Gibson, ‘Art Ad- 
viser to the Felton Bequest Committee 
of Melbourne, for the National ee 
Melbourne 150 0 0 
Nortixncguam.—Samuel Hope Moiley, J. P, D. is, 
for the Nottingham Art Gallery .. 52 10 0 
Wotvernamptoy.—J. F. Beckett, J.P., "Chair- 
man, Wolverhampton Art Committee 50 0 0 





AN OLD FRENCH POET 


When in your sober mood my body have ye laid 
In sight and sound of things I loved, woodland and 
stream, 
And the green turf has hidden the poor bones ye deem 


No more a close companion with those rhymes we made ; 


Then if some bird should pipe, or breeze slong the glade 
Go stirring,—think them for the while my voice, and let 
them seem 
A fading memcry from the misty shores of dream, 
Or wheresoever, following Death, my soul has strayed. 


8. 8. 





COCOA AND THE REFORMATION 


In law, as in life, the plain issue apparently must always 
be avoided. A man goes to law about a dog. His solici- 
tors will never by any chance fail one day to observe that 
the dog is a cat. When the man objects the solicitors’ 
say: “ You really must allow us to know; legally speaking, 
a dog and a cat are precisely the same thing, and it will 
be to your interest to say cat.” Junior counsel, on the 
other hand, is always of opinion that a dog is neither a 
dog nor a cat, but a goat, and that really “this action is 
about a goat. Actions about dogs or cats, with all due 
respect to client and solicitor, do not go down well with 
juries.” Goat is the animal for the junior counsel’s 
money. And when you get into court you find the other 
side’s brilliant K.C., M.P., to whom somebody has care- 
fully handed over a small fortune, talking eloquently to 
the jury about “an ape”; for the other side’s counsel will 
have neither dog, cat, nor goat, but ape, ape, ape, and 
very big ape. If you are lucky you get a judge who will 
murmur something about dog more or less under his 
breath, but whose main conversation with the jury will be 
about elephant; and ultimately your twelve-guines jury 
will tell you that while they are of opinion that the giraffe 
is yours, you ought not to have it. Of course, this 
horrible condition of affairs is largely due, one supposes, 
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to the fallibility of human nature, and one imagines that 
the Daily News and “ Dr.” Horton would suggest that it 
was in some way due to the infallibility of the Pope. In any 
case, the fact remains. No man can go to law and get 
his issue put. Many, many months ago Dr. Horton and 
the Daily News took it upon themselves to make certain 
libellous aspersions about THe AcapEemy, the whole 
strength and sting of those assertions lying in the sugges- 
tion that this paper was in the pay of Rome, and that its 
“verdict on current literature” was consequently biassed 
and on the side of Rome. We held, and we still hold, that 
“ Dr.” Horton and his friends in the cocoa trade defamed us 
when they ventured on such a suggestion, and we took 
an action against them for the purpose of clearing the 
good name of this paper from such aspersions. The 
issue was simple enough in itself, and Mr. Justice Darling, 
who tried the case, undoubtedly did everything that 
might lie in the power of a judge to keep the issue before 
the jury. But his lordship did not succeed. The case 
was tried simply and solely on the question: “Is Lord 
Alfred Douglas a Roman Catholic, and has Taz ACADEMY 
at any time used words which might lead the ignorant to 
imagine that it had a leaning or bias towards Roman 
Catholicism?” Lord Alfred Douglas swore that he is a 
member of the Church of England. The only evidence 
“Dr.” Horton could produce waich would in the least 
justify his own suggestion was that some unnamed person 
employed on the Christian World had told him that Lord 
Alfred Douglas was a Roman Catholic, and that he had 
found the name of Lord Archibald Douglas in a book of 
reference called “The Catholic Who’s Who.” With this 
evidence there was also evidence to show that a writer in 
Tue Acapemy had “cursed the Reformation,” and that he 
had said bitter things about Dr. Aked, the five-thousand- 
a-year pastor of the pious Mr. Rockefeller, and that Tue 
Acapemy had said severe things about “Dr.” Clifford and 
the Stiggins type of Nonconformist minister. This 
latter evidence was not rebutted. It was the truth, and 
we are not sorry for it. We were tried and found guilty 
of possessing an uncle whose name figures in the Roman 
Catholic “ Who’s Who,” and of having been uncivil to the 
Reformation and to “ Dr.” Clifford and Dr. Aked. These 
are obviously fearful crimes, and the jury visited us 
accordingly. The fact that our action was an action taken 
to destroy the calumny that THe AcaDEMy or any member 
of its staff is, or ever has been, in the pay or under the 
influence of Rome was not taken into account at all. The 
jury expressed no opinion on the subject, and we were 
never asked, even by our own counsel, to deny it; so ‘hat 
legally the point remains exactly where it was. “Dr.” 
Horton and the Daily News have said by ungetoverable 
implication that Tae Acapemy is suborned or under the 
influence of Rome, and we, who happen to know, have said 
that Toe Acapemy is not suborned or under the influence 
of Rome. Legally speaking, however, nothing has been 
proved by the accusers, and the accused have not been 
asked to deny the accusation on oath. Such is the admin- 
istration of the law. And we suppose that it must always 
be so. Meanwhile, it is interesting to look at some of 
the minor circumstances connected with this case. First 
of all, it is to be noted that the Daily News employed a 
firm of solicitors rejoicing in the name of Lloyd George, 
Roberts, and Company. Secondly, that “Dr.” Horton 
employed for his leading counsel that famous “ broth of a 
bhoy,” Sir Edward Carson, K.C., M.P.—a Conservative, 
mind you, and a former officer of the Crown under a Con- 
servative Government. Now why was Sir Edward Carson 
put up to fight this business for Nonconformity and Mr. 
Horton, M.A. of Oxford and D.D. of Yale University? 
Why did the bleating Radical lamb rush for forensic 
assistance to the leering, long-toothed, seriously brogued 
Conservative wolf? The answer is an answer which 
should make Nonconformity blush to the end of its 
toes. Sir Edward Carson was the counsel who, in the 
quite legitimate exercise of his profession, appeared 
against the late Mr. Oscar Wilde in a certain famous trial. 
Sir Edward has the reputation of having administered “a 
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fearful twisting” to Mr. Oscar Wilde: an easy thing to do, 
by the way, when you have a culpable person to handle 
at your own bitter will. Taken by itself, the putting up 
of Sir Edward to cross-examine Lord Alfred Douglas 
amounts virtually to nothing. If Sir Edward had been 
sprung upon us at the last moment there would have 
been even less that could have been considered suspicious 
in the business. But “ Dr.” Horton’s pleadings were settled 
by Sir Edward Carson, instead of by junior counsel, as 
is the custom, and almost from the time the action began 
Lord Alfred Douglas has known that in the witness-box 
he would have to face counsel who is known to be a fierce 
and bitter opponent, and who, for anything Lord Alfred 
knew to the contrary, was prepared to indulge in the same 
foul tactics as were adopted by Mr. Marshall Hall, K.C., 
when the present writer was tried for criminal libel at 
the Old Bailey. What is more to the point, however, as 
showing the depths to which Nonconformity will descend 
when it wishes to wriggle out of a bad position, is 
the circumstance that “Dr.” Horton’s advisers actually 
subpeenaed as a witness for their side Mr. Robert Har- 
borough Sherard, who lately published a life of Oscar 
Wilde, and who was evidently supposed to possess infor- 
mation concerning Mr. Wilde or Lord Alfred Douglas 
which would bring about the discomfiture of Lord Alfred 
in the witness-box. Mr. Sherard was subpoenaed many 
weeks ago, and the fact was made known to Lord Alfred 
Douglas. What did it mean? How in the name of good- 
ness could Mr. Robert Harborough Sherard be a relevant 
witness on the side of the Daily News and “ Dr.” Horton? 
The idea, of course, was to intimidate Lord Alfred into 
dropping the action. “Dr.” Horton’s advisers subpenaed. 
Mr. Sherard and carefully refrained from producing him 
in court. And Sir Edward Carson refrained carefully 
from mentioning the Wilde case in court, and he refrained 
because he dare not mention it. He had seen what 
happened to Mr. Marshall Hall when that brilliant gentle- 
man tackled Lord Alfred Douglas, and, being a bould 
Belfast man, he showed the white feather, though twice 
in the course of his cross-examination he endeavoured to 
intimate to Lord Alfred that he “could an he would.” 
We take it that from a legal point of view this is fair 
fighting; from our point of view it is mere childishness, 
and if “Dr.” Horton, or Mr. Cadbury, or Sir Edward 
Carson, or any of the Nonconformist old men of the sew 
who babbled so busily at the back of the court on Wednes- 
day, would like to meet us in a court of law over the 
Wilde affair, they are welcome to take the easy steps; 
and Lord Alfred Douglas will welcome an opportunity for 
doing for Sir Edward Carson what he did for Mr. Marshall 
Hall. 

Another minor matter, but an important one as indicat- 
ing the methods of the Daily News, was the production in 
the witness-box of a fat reporter, who swore that imme 
diately after the libel had been published we asked the 
Datly News to make a statement on our behalf, and that. 
we did not ask for an apology. It is true that this gentle- 
man would not go the length of swearing that we never 
mentioned an apology. He swore that he had “no recol- 
lection” of the word apology being used, and he produced 
a shorthand note which he himself could read only with 
difficulty, beginning “We are asked to state.” The Daily 
News young gentleman omitted to mention that om 
March 17, 1909—the day after the appearance of the so- 
called statement—we addressed the following letter to the 
Daily News :— 

March 17, 1909. 
The Daily News, Ltd. 

Srrs,—With regard to the paragraph in your issue 
of this day’s date, headed “ Toe Acapemy: A Reply to: 
Dr. Horton,” we have made no reply to Dr. Horton, 
and we do not “reply” to persons who promulgate 
falsehoods about us. . You have not apologised in suit- 
able terms, and you have not admitted that your 
statements respecting this paper were false and with- 
out foundation. 

Kindly forward the name and address of a 
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solicitor who will accept service of & writ for libel 
on your behalf. 


And in our issue of March 20 we put into print an 
account of what had happened :— 


On Tuesday evening we saw the Daily News, 
and pointed out that the whole of Dr. Horton’s 
allegations were untrue and without foundation. We 
also pointed out that such statements were calcu- 
lated seriously to injure the reputation of the paper 
and seriously to damage it in its business concerns, 
and we expected that the Daily News would take imme- 
diate steps to make some show of amends for what 
had occurred, and would hasten to assure its readers 
that it had committed itself to what was untrue, and 
that it was sorry for what it had done. 


If we had not asked for an apology, and had asked merely 
for a statement, it was the business of the Daily Vews to 
have replied to our letter of March 17, 1909, and to have 
rebutted at the time what we said in print on March 20, 
1909. But the Daily News preferred to wait till June 8, 
1910, and then produces a witness to swear that we asked 
for a statement and not for an apology. Of course, as the 
Daily News made a statement and expressed regret, the 
point may be considered a small one; but the truth is 
-always important, and one does not expect Nonconformity 
to bolster up its cases or endeavour to get itself let down 
lightly in the matter of damages by bringing witnesses to 
make oaths on “the best of their recollection.” Our recol- 
lection is quite clear. “Apology” is pretty well the first 
word we said when we got into the office, and we kept on 
saying it all the time we were there. The Daily News 
fails in candour. On Thursday last our contemporary 
came out with a fine placard, which indicated in large 
type that the Daily News “wins.” We quite expected 
that there would be something in the paper which could 
be considered refreshing and encouraging to Noncon- 
formity in consequence; but the Daily News apparently 
is neither refreshed nor encouraged by its “victory.” Fur- 
thermore, the Daily News is most sincerely concerned to 
put its finger into the old, old pie of confused issue. The 
Daily News heads its article, “The Reformation in Court” ; 
and here is what it has to say on the subject : — 


It must be many years since one of his Majesty’s 
judges listened to a discussion of the sort that passed 
yesterday between Lord Alfred Douglas and Sir 
Edward Carson in the action brought by the pro- 
prietors of Toe Acapemy against Dr. Horton and the 
Daily News, which had printed a letter of Dr. Horton’s 
to which the plaintiffs objected. Theology was in the 
air. Lord Alfred at one point claimed his own 
counsel’s, Lord Robert Cecil’s, support for the view 
that the Church of England is “not a Protestant 
Church.” Lord Robert, we see, cried out, “No, no!” 
at the association of himself with an opinion with 
which he is certainly often credited. Perhaps Sir 
Edward Carson will say, “No, no!” if we suggest that, 
from the history of his career, he may be supposed 
as strong a Protestant as Lord Alfred Douglas is an 
anti-Protestant. Be that as it may, Sir Edward’s 
drawing oat of Lord Alfred’s views upon the nature 
of the Church of England was ostentatiously lacking 
in sympathy; and he got as good as he gave from an 
antagonist who “did not see anything offensive” in 
the words: “I curse it (the Protestant Reformation) 
and hate it, and detest it, with all its works and all 
its abominable operations, internal and external. I 
loathe it and abhor it as the most hideous blasphemy, 
the greatest woe, the most monstrous horror that has 
fallen upon the hapless race of mortals since the 
foundation of the world.” 

This tolerably outspoken opinion of Mr. Arthur 
Machen’s, appearing in THe ACADEMY, was, it would 
seem, one of the indications which led Dr. Horton 
to suppose that that journal had “ passed into Roman 
hands.” That is a misapprehension which the publish- 
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ing of the reports of this remarkable action will no 
doubt dispel. They will also throw an interesting 
light upon the views and attitude of mind of a section 
of High Churchmen. A man must surely feel deeply 
to refer in the witness-box (as Mr. Machen did yester- 
day) to “ Calvin, Zwingli, and other offensive persons.” 
A man’s mind must be under the dominion of a really 
overwhelming sentiment who considers—as Lord 
Alfred Douglas does—Dr. Clifford not only “a most 
objectionable person,” but “a hypocrite” as well. 
Perhaps there are drawbacks—we cannot help think- 
ing so—to a temper of conviction which seems 
naturally to run to language of the kind; but, at any 
rate, candour is there. One wonders why so much 
plain-speaking should be accompanied by so much sen- 
sitiveness to the criticisms of the contrary school. The 
verdict of the jury showed that they shared this view. 
After all, if one may be allowed to say that one of 
the most distinguished citizens.of London, a man who 
has given a long life to all unselfish and public-spirited 
causes, is a “hypocrite,” one ought not to exhibit too 
much tenderness under an imputation—immediately 
withdrawn—of being a Roman Catholic. 


The whole of this article amounts really to a snub for 
“Dr.” Horton, coupled with a liberal buttering up of that 
great and good man “ Dr.” Clifford. It is the concluding 
sentences which indicate the dispositions of the Daily News 
on the matter of an issue. 


After all, if one may be allowed to say that one of 
the most distinguished citizens of London, a man who 
has given a long life to all unselfish and public-spirited 
causes, is a “hypocrite,” one ought not to exhibit 
too much tenderness under an imputation—imme- 
diately withdrawn—of being a Roman Catholic. 


That is the Daily News. We have never shown the smallest 
tenderness under an imputation that we were Roman 
Catholics—though we are not Roman Catholics. The 
imputation under which we have shown tenderness is the 
imputation that THe Acapemy has been “nobbled” by 
Rome, that there is somebody on its staff who, in “ Dr.” 
Horton’s words, keeps out paragraphs which are unfavour- 
able to Rome and puts in paragraphs which are favour- 
able to Rome, and that THe AcapEmy’s view “on current 
literature is biassed by Rome,” and that the public ought 
to know that THe AcapEmy is in Roman hands and ranks 
journalistically with the Tablet, the Month, and the 
Universe. As Mr. Justice Darling pertinently pointed out, 
you may call a man a wolf if he is a wolf, but you must 
not call him a wolf in sheep’s clothing unless you can 
produce the clothing. The Daily News knows this quite 
well, and consequently its feelings over its victory are 
mingled and subdued. 

We do not wish to quarrel with the Law qua the Law 
over anything that has happened in regard to this affair. 
When we appeal to the Law we do so in the full knowledge 
that we run certain risks and that we are not necessarily 
sure to obtain even rule-of-thumb justice. In so far as 
the Law is concerned, we cheerfully admit that we have 
had the fairest possible trial. Mr. Justice Darling 
directed the trial in the fairest way for both 
sides; he showed neither fear nor favour, he was careful 
in view of the seriousness of the subject involved not to 
be wittier than he could help, and he gave the jury a 
most clear, reasonable, candid, just, and fair statement 
of the case upon which they had to decide. If the jury 
had been possessed of his lordship’s clarity of mind the 
verdict would not have been what it was. We do not say 
this out of any disrespect to the jury; but there can be 
no doubt in the world that our twelve good men and true 
were just as befogged and bemused as Sir Edward Carson 
wished them to be. And if we may venture on a word of 
criticism of Mr, Justice Darling, which we do with great 
respect and in full recognition of his fairness and the able 
and wise manner in which he dealt with a difficult case, 
we should say that his lordship did not do the jury a 
service when he quoted at the end of his summing up “a 
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few lines written two hundred years ago.” Mr. Justice 
Darling is a very well read judge. Whenever you bring 
a case before him he can usually find a bit of excellent 
poetry wherewith to adorn his remarks and to convey to 
the public a moral lesson. The lines his lordship selected 
for quotation on Wednesday run as follows :— 


A godly thorough Reformation 
Which always must be carried on, 
And still be doing, never done ; 
As if Religion were intended 

For nothing else but to be mended. 


His lordship used these lines to point the comment that 
“it seems sad that after four centuries there should be 
this controversy about the Reformation.” Now, we are 
glad to think that Mr. Justice Darling believes with 
another old poet that 


A verse will find him whom a sermon flies; 


and when we heard his lordship make this comment and 
quote these lines we did as much trembling for our case 
as we were ever likely to do. The effect of the comment 
and the quotation was that, in spite of what Mr. Justice 
Darling had said on the legal aspects of libel, fair com- 
ment, damages, and so forth, the jury went to their 
deliberations with the impression that they were really 
trying a religious dispute or controversy about the Refor- 
mation. And, being plain men, they knew what contro- 
versies of this nature are, and they came to the conclu- 
sion that the parties were fighting about religion and 
about the Reformation, and not about a matter which 
involved the honour and the literary and commercial 
credit of the plaintiffs. We were not in the least 
astonished that they should disagree as they did to begin 
with, and we were not in the least astonished that, having 
been blarneyed by an Irish counsel, they should take it 
upon themselves to give a purely Irish verdict—namely, 
and to wit, 


We find for the defendants—that is to say, for Dr. 
Horton and the Daily News—but we are of opinion 
that Dr. Horton ought to have taken more care to ascer- 
tain the facts before writing his letter. 


Which is just the converse of the famous Irish verdict to 
the effect that “we find the prisoner guilty of stealing the 
hay, but we recommend him to mercy because we are not 
sure that he stole it.” The jury had evidently no doubt at 
all in their minds that “Dr.” Horton had misstated the 
facts and that he had been careless in his manner of 
putting them. This was entirely our point; yet 
the finding was for the defendants. We are not 
lawyers, but we should have imagined that such a finding 
amounted to a verdict for the plaintiffs. If it is a proper 
verdict, we may set it down in our tablets that if A sus- 
pects that B is a thief, and is confirmed in his suspicion 
by the bare word of somebody on the Christian World, he 
can say in print that A is a thief without fear 
of a jury, and without regard to the damage 
the statement may have wrought upon A. We have 
always understood that people are just as responsible 
for their mistakes as for their deliberate deeds, parti- 
cularly if they have not taken due and proper precaution 
to avoid mistakes. We say, and we reiterate, that it was 
the plain duty of “ Dr.” Horton and of the Daily News to 
inquire closely into the facts before making the grave 
defamatory and damaging statement about Toe ACADEMY 
which they did make. Suspicion and inference in such 
matters are not sufficient. You must have facts and 
proof, or take the consequences if you happen to be wrong. 
“Dr.” Horton and the Daily News happened to be wrong, 
and they are to take no consequences. 

One other point, and we have finished. “Dr.” Horton 
swore in the witness-box, after being greatly pressed, that 
the person who told him that Lord Alfred Douglas was a 
Roman Catholic, and that Taz AcapEMy was owned by 
Roman Catholics, is a journalist and a member of the staff 
of the Christian World. He was asked for the name of 
this person, and declined to give it. What possible reason 
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he can have for not mentioning the name of a presumably 
honourable Nonconformist gentleman we cannot imagine, 
unless it be that he is afraid that his friend on the 
Christian World might be sued for libel. In the interests 
of sport we hereby assure all Nonconformist journalists, 
whether they be on the staff of the Christian World or 
any other Nonconformist journal, that they need have no 
fear of our instituting any such action. But we think that 
it is due to Nonconformity that the name of the particular 
journalist in question should be forthcoming. Will 
somebody on the Christian World please oblige? The 
name would be a comfort to all of us, and its announce- 
ment discreditable to nobody. So much for Bucking- 
ham. Our best thanks are due to Lord Robert Cecil, 
K.C., and to Mr. E. H. Cannot, our counsel, and to Messrs. 
Fiennes Clinton and Co. for the able manner in which 
they conducted our case. T. W. H. C. 


REVIEWS 
AN AMERICAN QUARREL 


Schley, Samson, and Cervera. By JAMES PARKER. 
York and Washington: Neale. $3 net.) 
Tuis book is described on the title page as “a review of 
the naval campaign of 1898 in pursuit and destruction of 
the Spanish Fleet commanded by Rear-Admiral Pascual 
Cervera.” The author would appear to have divided his 
career between the United States Navy and the United 
States Bar. That is to say, he is a sailor and a lawyer. 
Of the common type of sea lawyer we have heard a great 
deal; but although Lieutenant-Commander James Parker 
is both of the sea and of the law he appears to be an 
entirely just man, and to have written the present volume 
in the pure interests of fairness and justice. The United 
States of America, usually described by persons who call 
themselves American citizens as “God’s own country,” 
do not commend themselves to us in the light of ideal 
States. Politically they represent the democracy run to 
seed. From a human point of view they represent man- 
kind in its worst and most degraded manifestations, and 
considered from the point of view of literature and art 
the United States as they now stand may justly be said 
to represent nothing at all. America has proved, on the 
whole, a dead failure. We know that in the beginning 
the United States was a British colony; the original 
settlers were practically the scum of Britain. For the 
most part, they left their country for their country’s 
good. Yet they had British blood in their veins, and for 
a time that blood told, and the people of the United 
States were a people to be reckoned with in matters of 
honour and credit and honest living. But very quickly 
they permitted themselves to err from the honest courses 
of nature, and they have reaped their reward. They put 
up the Declaration of Independence; they cut the 
painter; they exalted the will of the people; they went in 
for presidents instead of kings; they imported popula- 
tions which were not of the true blood; and they stand 
to-day, as one might expect, for a nation of mongrel- 
rascals who know nothing about truth, honour, decency, 
art, literature, or other minor affairs, and are simply given 
over to the worship of money, success, “ smartness,” and 
dime periodicals. Tho finest man they can produce is 
Mr. Roosevelt. Thirty per cent. of their supreme rulers 
in the way of presidents have been murdered in cold 
blood. Their accent is an abomination; their grammar 
is the most frightful thing in the world; they have a con- 
tempt for the truth, and no manners. In the old days 
when the English blood prevailed there were honest 
people even in America. In the present volume Lieu- 
tenant-Cummander Parker tells us a purely English story. 
“When old Commodore Smith, the father of Lieutenant 
‘Joe’ Smith, heard that the Congress.had been surren- 
dered, he exclaimed: ‘Then Joe’s dead!’ And so he 
was.” The Congress was a ship. “Joe” was the com- 
mander of that ship, and Commodore Smith was the father 
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of Joe Smith, and he knew that if the Congress had sur- 
rendered his son had died before the surrender. Smith 
is a good English name. It is a better name than Roose- 
velt or Hearst. If a United States vessel commanded 
by a United States Smith were to be surrendered 
to-morrow the said Smith’s father would not be’ in the 
least sure about Joe’s death. He would say: “Then Joe 
must have got a bit out of somebody.” That is the differ- 
ence between English blood and the kaleidoscopic blood 
of which Mr. Roosevelt boasts himself. Of course, no 
man can help his blood, and America is, in a sense, not to 
be blamed. But the fact remains that, blame or no blame, 
in large questions the modern American is bound to go 
wrong, and bound to go wrong in a must horrible, dis- 
gusting, and gauche way. Mr. Roosevelt went wrong at 
the Guildhall the other day; Mr. Hearst went wrong in an 
even more disgusting and foul manner on the day follow- 
ing. And as America goes wrong over other people’s affairs 
it is not surprising that she should go wrong over her own 
affairs. In the matter of the war with Spain, she had a 
perfect right to have wars with Spain if she wished to fight 
Spain. The Monroe doctrine, which is the great stand-by 
of diplomatic America, backed up by the methods of 
Spain, may well have justified the war of aggression 
which America undertook against Spain. We are not at 
the moment disposed to suggest that the action of America 
towards Spain was not proper, though we doubt if it had 
its bases in honest motives. Anybody who has seen an 
American “ hand,” whether at cards or diplomacy, must for 
the rest of his life doubt the honest motives of America. 
At the same time, the American war against Spain took 
place, and it resulted in a glorious victory for America. 
Nobody but a fool would have anticipated any other event. 
The Americans were bound to “ lick” Spain, even though 
they be not in a position to “lick” creation. They 
“licked” Spain with no uncertain lick, and the glory 
and honour were to America. Yet what happened? The 
“licking ” of Spain was brought about by very simple and 
excellent naval means. Cervera’s Spanish Navy, or all of 
it that mattered, lay in Santiago Harbour. The Americans 
quite properly blockaded Santiago Harbour, and con- 
sistently waited for the Spanish fleet to come out and 
take its gruel. The American fleet was commanded by 
Admiral or Rear-Admiral Samson, who had waited 
patiently for Cervera to come out. For some period of 
time Cervera very wisely declined to come out. On a 
certain bright morning, however, Rear-Admiral Cervera 
came to the conclusion that he might as well go out as 
remain where he was. Outside of Santiago Harbour on 
that particular morning were a great number of United 
States ships—the Viren, the Marblehead, the Brooklyn 
(commanded by Resr-Admiral Schley), the Teras, the 
Massachusetts, the Iowa, the Oregon, the Porter, the New 
Orleans, and the Mayflower. The only ship missing 
on that eventful morning was Rear-Admiral Samson’s 
own flagship, the New York, which had departed for 
Altares in order that Rear-Admiral Samson might visit 
General Shafter who was in charge at Altares. In the 
absence of the Vew York from the blockade, Rear-Admiral 
Cervera ventured upon the hazard of the die. He came 
out with all his ships, and immediately Rear-Admiral 
Schley in the Brooklyn and the rest of the American ships 
fell upon Cervera and demolished him. All the world is 
clear as to this point. Rear-Admiral Samson was not 
there; Schley and the rest of them were there, and under 
the direction of Schley, who, in the absence of Samson, 
was the responsible officer, the naval battle outside 
Santiago was fought, and won by the Americans. Nothing 
could have been simpler from the historical point of view. 
Samson was not to be blamed for his absence; he went 
away in his ship on a perfectly reasonable and legitimate 
duty; he was not improperly absent in any sense, and 
could not in any sense have been improperly absent inas- 
much as he was the absolute commander of the American 
fleet and at perfect liberty to act in accordance with his 
own judgment. But at the precise moment of his absence 
Cervera chose unexpectedly to come forth. In the absence 
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of Samson the duty of dealing with Cervera naturally 
devolved upon Schley, who was next in command. Schley 
did his duty and destroyed Cervera. Having done his 
duty he reported modestly to the American authorities that 
Cervera was beaten, and he did not trouble to load his 
report with encomiums upon himself. Hearing afar off the 
noise of guns, Samson very properly concluded that a battle 
was in progress, and, like a brave man, immediately flew 
to the scene; but when he got there the battle of Santiago 
was over; Schley had triumphed and Cervera was 
defeated. Any English admiral would have been content 
with the result. He would have lamented that he was 
not himself present at the fight, but he would have 
reflected that his own flag was triumphant, that 
his country was victorious and that his second in com- 
mand had done well. But Samson does not appear to have 
been made of this stuff. He and his friends would actually 
seem to be seriously annoyed that a battle should have 
taken place in his absence, and still more annoyed to find 
that the victory had been to the side of their country. 
When Samson arrived on the scene of the battle, Schley 
modestly signalled to him, “This is a glorious day for 
our country.” Samson’s reply was not the reply that 
Schley would have got from an English admiral. There 
was nothing hearty or congratulatory about it. It con- 
sisted of three words, namely and to wit, “ Report your 
casualties.” Schley reported them. One American had 
been killed and a few Americans had been hurt—and there 
you are. Schley subsequently announced the victory to 
God’s own country in the following terms: 


Santiago, July 3. 
Spanish squadron came out of Santiago harbour 
this morning, and were all destroyed in a running 
fight to the westward of about three and one-half 
hours. Very few casualties in our fleet. Ellis, chief 
yeoman, killed, and one man wounded on the 
Brooklyn. Reports from other ships not in yet. The 
Commander-in-Chief superintending transfer of 
prisoners from Cristobal Colén, which surrendered 
to Brooklyn and Oregon at 1.15. Victory complete. 

Details later. Scuntey. 


There is nothing here that can be considered boastful on 
the part of Schley. There are no capital I’s or talk 
about “my fleet” or “my ships” or “my actions.” Under 
the same date—namely, Santiago, July 3—Samson, who 
was not present at the battle, sent “to God’s own people ” 
the following despatch :— 


The fleet under my command offers the nation, as 
a Fourth of July present, the whole of Cervera’s fleet. 
It attempted to escape at 9.30 this morning. At 2 
last ship, the Cristobal Colén, had run ashore seventy- 
five miles west of Santiago, and hauled down her 
colours. The Infanta Maria Teresa, Oquendo, and 
Viseaya were forced ashore, burned, and blown up 
within twenty miles of Santiago. The Furor and 
Plutén were destroyed within four miles of the port. 
‘Samson. 


As Lieutenant-Commander Parker observes: “The con- 
trast between these two despatches is remarkable. One 
reading that of Schley will be struck with the entire 
absence of any self-exaltation, or even reference to himself. 
Neither of the personal pronouns ‘I’ or ‘my’ is to be 
found in it, and he would fail in reading it to learn more 
than the fact that the Spaniards had come out of Santiago 
that morning and had been destroyed in the running fight 
that ensued. One would certainly suppose, from reading 
Samson’s despatch, that he had been leading in the battle, 
and had actually commanded in the fight; and be left (sic) 
in entire ignorance of the fact that he had not been in the 
battle at all; or of the other fact that Schley had, as the 
‘senior officer on the spot,’ been actually in command.” 
Schley led in the battle; Samson was not there at all. 
Schley reported modestly that a battle had been won; 
Samson made a Fourth of July present of the whole of 
Cervera’s fleet to “ God’s own people.” Samson suppressed 
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the fact that he had no part in the capturing of 
Cervers’s fleet, and by the wording of his despatch 
suggested that he was present and that a battle had been 
fought under his actual command. Lieutenant-Commander 
Parker’s narrative shows quite plainly that “God’s own 
people” had subsequently every opportunity of learning 
the true facts, and that they persisted in  ascrib- 
ing the victory to Samson. The authorities who at the 
Suggestion of war had promoted Samson to the chief com- 
mand over the heads of a dozen better and twenty equally 
qualified men preferred to ascribe the victory to Samson, 
and in order to do this with some show of justice they 
trumped up a tale to the effect that at the beginning 
of the battle Schley had given an order for the steer- 
ing of his ship, the Brooklyn, which was a dangerous 
and unseamanlike crder, and an order which imperilled 
the safety of his own and another ship. Out 
of patriotic motives Schley did not attempt to rebut 
this ungrateful and baseless criticism until the matter 
assumed a colour which reflected upon his personal 
honour, and the accusations of bad seamanship and 
inefficient command were actually levelled against him in 
the American history books by persons officially connected 
with the U.S. Navy Department. Schley was driven to 
demand an inquiry and he was practically court- 
martialled for having won a victory, and was virtually con- 
demned by the court-martial, in spite of the fact that 
the whole of the evidence was in his favour. This is 
America, “God’s own country,” the true democracy, the 
land of Roosevelt and Hearst, the Star-Spangled Banner, 
Ole Glory, etc., etc., etc. Schley, we gather, is still alive, 
and Samson is dead. We do not wish to say anything 
evil about a dead man. But a nation which can treat an 
admiral in the manner in which Schley has been treated 
is a dubious nation. It has no sense of shame on the one 
hand, or of fairness or justice on the other. The victory 
was to Schley, but the credit, according to “@od’s own 
people,” is so much to Samson (who was not present at 
the action) that Tieutenant-Commander James Parker, 
U.S8.N., finds it necessary to write a book of three hundred 
pages in order to vindicate Schley against a charge of 
incompetence and unseamanlike conduct! The Americans 
ought always to be ashamed of themselves; but they 
ought particularly to be ashamed of themselves over this 
affair. We commend Lieutenant-Commander Parker’s 
book to all persons who have doubts as to the obliquity 
and rottenness of the American official mind, and to the 
general flatness and dulness of the minds of the American 
people. 





A Medieval Garner.. Selected, Translated, and Annotated 
by G. G. Coutron, M.A. (Constable, 21s. net.) 
Accorpine to the preface, this book “appeals to the 
increasing body of readers who wish to get at the real 
Middle Ages; who, however impatient of mere disserta- 
tions and discussions, are glad to study genuine human 
documents, and to check the generalisations of historians 
by reference to first-hand facts.” For our own part, while 
we quite agree as to the usefulness of Mr. Coulton’s com- 
pilation “ to students of the Middle Ages,” we consider that 
the appeal of the volume will be much wider and much 
more general than the preface claims. Historians and 
students of history and persons who long for first-hand 
contact with this, that, or the other age are all very well 
in their way, but it is the large human person whom 
history must ultimately serve, not to mention the literary 
person who is literary as well as human. The “ student” 
as student is really of small account; not that we wish to 
discourage him or cast doubts upon his utility. A 
student’s bare knowledge of the Middle Ages or of any 
other ages is in the main personal to the student and of no 
particular moment. The fruits of that knowledge are 
not always or even commonly for the student, being, 
indeed, for a different being and a wider intellect. We 
suppose that Mr. Coulton would describe himself as a 
student, and we shall not quarrel with him over his own 
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description of himself. If he has, indeed, compiled the 
present excellent volume with a’pure eye “to the increas- 
ing body of readers who wish to get at the real Middle 
Ages,” we can only suppose that he is one of those 
scholars who have a most modest opinion of the value of 
their own labours. Questions of Mr. Coulton’s inten- 
tions aside, he has succeeded in producing one of the 
most readable and entertaining books which has come 
our way for some time. The volume is a stout one of 
723 pages, and one could almost wish that it were even 
stouter, or that there were another volume to range with 
it. It is one of those books which may be described as 
“dippable,” and wherever one dips there is something 
good—at any rate, from the point of view of the human 
literary person. On p, 369, for example, we read as 
follows : — 


I spent eleven years of my youth in a certain Epis- 
copal city, where the Cathedral church was served 
by sixty-two canons endowed with exceedingly fat 
prebends of the value of almost two hundred livres 
parisis ; yet many of these occupied many other bene- 
fices. Lo, now, what vengeance of God’s I have seen 
against those foul occupiers of benefices! So may 
the Holy Trinity, the One God, testify and judge me, 
as I have seen few of these men die the death of other 
men; butall died suddenly and in reprobation ; so that 
one of them, hearing how one of his fellows had gone 
to bed in sound health and had been found dead in 
the morning, clapped his hands and cried: “ What 
would ye have? He hath, as ye see, died after the 
wont and custom of our Cathedral!” I myself have 
seen, within a few years, four archdeacons of that 
church die after this fashion: see, reader, and mar- 
vel at the miracle! The first, falling from his great 
barded chakger, brake his neck, and gave up the 
ghost. The second sat down one morning in his stall, 
and was found to be dead. The third fell backwards 
as he stood in the choir, while Christ’s body was 
being raised on high in the Mass; and, losing sense 
and speech at once, he died on the third day like 
brute beast without the sacraments of the Church. 
The fourth, refusing to confess or receive the sacra- 
ments, died thus, and was buried in unhallowed 
ground. 


This is really very fine, and one might almost make a poem 
about it; though its value to the hard and serious student 
who wishes to know about the Middle Ages at first hand is 
doubtful. Again, on page 336, we find the following entry 
under the head of Lion-Taming :— 


Now will I speak to you of the instruction of the 
lion. He who would teach the lion hath two dogs. 
When he would fain make the lion do anything, he 
commandeth him to do it, and if the lion murmur, 
then he beateth the dogs; whereof the lion mis- 
doubteth him sore, when he seeth the dogs beaten; 
wherefore he refraineth his courage and doeth that 
which hath been commanded. And if the lion be 
wroth, thereof will I speak no whit, for then would 
he obey neither for good nor evil usage. And know 
well that this lion here was portrayed from the life. 


Here surely we have some of the most delicious reading 
in the world. For the student or the person who wishes 
to have first-hand information about the Middle Ages it 
means next to nothing. Nobody with a scientific mind or 
a strict historical mind will have any thought about it 
which would be approved by either science or history. It 
might conceivably be useful to an ambitious lion-tamer, 
who might conceivably be cured of the desire to tame lions 
if he took it to heart. Yet from the literary point of view 
and the human point of view, and even the comic point 
of view, it has manifold attractions and is full of enter- 
tainment. Mr. Coulton is to be congratulated on having 
turned out a fine book, apparently without knowing it. 
He has built better than he intended, and if there is 
material, as there must be, we hope that he will continue. 
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ON A MISTRANSLATED LINE 
OF DANTE 


Tue line is the 63rd in the first Canto of the Inferno, 
“Chi per lungo silenzio parea fico.” 

The translations are: 

“Whose voice seem’d faint from long disuse of speech.” 


arey. 
“Methinks, by length of silence rendered aaa tee 
—Ford. 

“Who seem’d from long continued silence hoarse.” 
—Longfellow. 


Now, with peace to all these learned gentlemen, they all 
are, and must be, entirely wrong. Possibly the later 
translators copied from the earlier. Virgil had not spoken 
to Dante when Dante met him, and therefore Dante could 
not tell whether the poet was hoarse or not. Too much 
speaking might make a man hoarse, but “long continued 
silence” would not have that effect. 

The mistakes appear to have arisen from a misunder- 
standing of the word “Fioco.” Literally, no doubt, it 
means hoarse, but figuratively it means dim. Dante by 
a bold metaphor—not original—calls darkness “The 
silence of the sun.” “ Dove il sol tace,” “Where the sun 
is mute.” (Inf. i., 60.) And therefore dimness of light, 
or semi-darkness, he calls hoarseness. “ Com’ io discerno 
per lo fioco lume.” (Inf. iii, 75.) “As I perceive by 
the dim light.” The translators, judging by their former 
attempt, ought to have rendered this “Hoarse light | 
But by translating “ Fioco” Dim, or Dimly, everything 
appears plain. In all languages adjeetives may be poeti- 
cally used as adverbs. 

Dante tells us he was in a dark wood—“ selva oscura.” 
Through the “lungo silenzio”—that is, the long dark 
vista—he sees a figure approaching, but, owing to the 
gloom, cannot tell whether it is a man or a ghost, until 
Virgil—for it was he—gives the necessary explanation. 

No doubt the sense would be somewhat plainer if we 
had “ pel” (through the) instead of “ per” (through). The 
substitution of an'r for an J would be an easy mistake for 
a copyist or a printer to make. Then the line 


“Chi pel lungo silenzio parea fioco” 
might be translated 
“Who appeared dimly through the long dark vista,” 
and everything would be consistent and intelligible. 
8. 





MANNERS SUTTON .AT HOME 


Tue Hon. F. W. Manners Sutton, late partner in the firm 
of Cope and Fenwick, publishers of the Re-Union Maga- 
zine, has been having high jinks at his father’s country 
cottage in Norfolk. From the Norfolk News of May 21 
we take the following account of Freddie’s morning out: 


ASSAULTING COUNTY COURT BAILIFFS. 
A SCENE AT SEETHING HALL. 


At Loddon Petty Sessions on Wednesday, before 
Messrs. E. T. de Poix (chairman), J. G. Kenyon, 
J. R. Crisp, and W. B. Easter, 


Walter Blyth and William Freestone, gardeners, ! 


of Seething, were charged with assaulting William 
Franks, of Beccles, at Seething, on May 9. Henry 
Woolmer, jun., of Beccles, also applied for sureties 
of the peace in respect of the defendant Blyth, in 
consequence of threats at the same time and place. 
The cases were heard together. 

Mr. F. G. Glanfield, of Yarmouth, who appeared 
for the prosecutors, said the case was a most im- 
portant one, as the County Court bailiffs were inter- 
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fered with in the course of their duties, and it was 
important that people should know thev had no right 
to interfere with such officers. 

Henry Woolner, County Court bailiff, of Beccles, 
said on May 9, in company with Franks, his assistant, 
he went to Seething Hall to serve two warrants on 
the Hon. Fred Walpole Manners-Sutton. Witness 
saw the servant, and the Hon. Manners-Sutton came 
down, and witness arrested him, and he was taken on 
to the highway. Witness suggested getting a con- 
veyance, and the prisoner at once began to struggle. 
As witness could not leave the prisoner, he asked a 
man named Sturman to get a conveyance, but he did 
not obtain one. The two defendants, who were in 
the employ of the Hon. Manners-Sutton, then arrived 
on the scene. ‘Blyth drew a knife, and said if 
witness did not release their prisoner before he 
counted three he would strike him. Blyth, how- 
ever, did not do so, and Freestone took the knife 
away from Him. Blyth immediately afterwards took 
up a piece of stone, and threatened to throw it at 
witness. All the time witness and Franks were 
struggling with their prisoner. When Franks had 
got the prisoner up, the defendant Freestone came up 
from behind and got hold of Franks’s legs and threw , 
him down. Shortly afterwards some men arrived, 
and with their assistance the prisoner’s legs were 
tied. Police-Sergeant Wosdward’ also came up, and 
at witness’ request the prisoner was handcuffed. 

By the Bench—Blyth was sober, but very excited. 

William Franks, assistant to the previous witness, 
gave corroborative evidence. He said the assault 
took place when witness was holding the prisoner 
down, and also when he was trying to get him into 
a conveyance. In answer to the Chairman, witness 
said he saw the defendant Blyth with the knife in 
his hand. 

Thomas Crisp, carter, of Chedgrave, said he was 
driving a lorry at Seething when he saw three men 
struggling on the road. The defendants were 
“messing about.” They were dancing round, and he 
thought they were waltzing. (Laughter.) There 
were signs on the road as if a struggle had taken 
place. ; 

Evidence was also given by Police-sergeant Wood- 
ward. 

The defendant Blyth was sworn, and said when 
Freestone and himself went on to the road the two 
bailiffs and his master were struggling on the ground. 
His master asked him to assist him, as Franks was on 
top of him. Witness was an elderly man, and could 
not wrestle, so he took out his knife and threatened 
Woolner, but he did not mean to strike him. He 
admitted taking up the stone, but it was only his 
intention to frighten the bailiff. The bailiffs might 
have been scratched by his master. 

The defendant Freestone also gave evidence. He 
said the three men were struggling, and Blyth got a 
bit excited, and witness tried to keep him quiet. 

By Mr. Glanfield——He did not pay any attention 
when his master asked him to help him, and he did 
not tell him if he did so he would make it all right. 

The housekeeper at the hall bore testimony as to 
the good characters of the defendants 

The Bench, after consultation, fined each defendant 
for the assault 7s. 6d., including costs, and for the 
threats Blyth would have to obtain a surety of £5, 
and himself in £10 to be of good behaviour for six 
months, and to pay the costs. 


We make no comment; but the spectacle of the Hon. 
Charles Russell’s “Hon.” client with his legs tied and 
with his delicate hands in the “ bracelets” must have been 
a sight for the local yokels. Oh what will the Vicar 
think, and what will the members of the St. James’s an 
Bachelors’ Clubs say? 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Proceedings at the meeting held May 27, Professor H. L. 
Callendar, F.R.8., President, in the chair. 


A paper “On an oscillation detector actuated solely by 
resistance-temperature variations ” was read by Dr. W. H. 
Eccles. The experiments described in the present paper 
are offered as aauitional support for the author’s hypothesis 
of the mode of action of certain types of electrical oscilla- 
tion detectors. This hypothesis suggests that in detectors 
constituted of a loose contact, the energy of the oscillatory 
current through the contact is transformed into heat at 
the contact and warms the matter there sufficiently to 
change its electrical resistance, and, consequently, the 
steady current through the indicating instrument. The 
principal deductions from this hypothesis were worked 
out and were illustrated by experiments on iron-oxide 
coherers in a paper read before the Physical Society on 
March 11 last. The present experiments are on a detector 
of the so-called “crystal rectifier” type, from which, how- 
ever, the possibility of thermoelectric effects have been 
eliminated. This detector consists merely of a loose con- 
tact between two pieces of galena—a substance which, 
according to the author’s theory, ought, by virtue of its 
large negative coefficient of change of resistance with 
temperature, to be a very efficient detector of electrical 
vibrations. The experimental curves obtained from a 
galena-galena detector are: the steady current curve, the 
- gensitiveness curve, and the power curve. The first has 
steadily applied E.M.F. as abscisse, and current through 
the detector circuit as ordinates. It proves to be a curve 
which in general rises slowly at first, then quickly, and 
then slowly again; but if the circuit be arranged to have 
but little resistance other than that at the contact, the 
curve may possess a negative gradient at the point of 
inflexion. The chief difficulty met in obtaining these 
steady-current curves arose from the slow movements of 
heat through the mass of the crystals—which have, of 
course, small thermal conductivity. This difficulty was 
overcome, and the true character of the curves brought 
to light, by allowing a proper time-interval for thermal 
equilibrium to be established before each galvanometer- 
reading was taken. The sensitiveness curve has the 
E.M.F. applied to the detector as abscisse, and the power 
passed to the indicating instrument as ordinates: the 
intensity of the electrical vibrations being of fixed amount. 
It is a curve which rises to a maximum near the point of 
greatest slope of the former curve, and thereafter descends 
slowly. The power curve has the power supplied to the 
detector in the form of electrical oscillations as absciss», 
with the power passed by the detector to the indicating 
instrument as ordinates, the steady E.M.F. applied to the 
detector being the best value. This curve is a straight 
line. The properties of this “crystal rectifier” are there- 
fore just such as are logically deducible from the funda- 
mental fact that the contact possesses a negative resistance- 
temperature coefficient. 

Mr. W. Duddell said the author was making progress 
with his thermal theory of coherers. He pointed out that 
in the experiments described considerable time was taken 
in determining the part of the steady current curve with 
negative characteristic, whereas in practice the changes 
were very rapid. Professor U. H. Lees remarked that Dr. 
Eccles had introduced simplicity into a very difficult sub- 
ject. He agreed with the remarks of Mr. Duddell, and 
suggested using very minute points and surfaces, so that 
less time would be occupied in securing thermal equili- 
brium. The working conditions would thus be more nearly 
reproduced. 

The author, in his reply to the remarks of Mr. Duddell 
and Professor Lees, explained that in order to get a correct 
notion of the character of the steady current curves, the 
curves should be drawn either very quickly or very slowly ; 
that is to say, either adiabatically or isothermally. The 
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former is really the curve required for strict quantitative 
correlation with the experimental facts of the behaviour 
of the detector towards high-frequency electrical oscilla- 
tions. The isothermal curves actually obtained are the 
same in character as the adiabatic ones, to a sufficiently 
close approximation. If the masses of the crystals were 
reduced, as Professor Lees suggested, in order to reduce the 
heat-losses from the contact, then the metal leads to which 
the crystals are soldered might be brought near enough 
to the contact to make the heat-losses larger, not smaller. 
The chief advantage of making the crystals smaller accrues 
from the reduction of that idle portion of the electrical 
resistance of the detector, which undergoes no temperature 
change of the kind desired. The author practically accom- 
plishes this already by copper-plating the crystals all over, 
soldering into place, and then baring the small area of 
crystal required for the contact. 

Mr. A. Eagle exhibited a “Resonance Transformer.” 
The transformer is practically a Rowland’s coil. The 
capacity shunted across the secondary is so chosen that 
resonance is obtained with the alternating current supplied 


to thefprimary, The condition for this is ( i 5) Cp?=1, 


where L and N are the self-inductions of the secondary 
and primary respectively, M is the mutual induction 
between them, C is the capacity, and p is 27 times the 
frequency. In this way large condensers may be charged 
to a high potential very economically. Such a transformer 
forms a non-inductive load. Besides the great saving in 
current there is also a saving in energy due to the fact 
that the current from the secondary has not the tendency 
to flow through the spark-gap in the form of an arc-dis- 
charge as in the general case. 110 watts have sufficed to 
run a spark with a condenser of 1-18th m.f.d. capacity at 
a potential of 8,500 volts (R.M.8.). The chief advantage 
of the resonance transformer lies in the character of the 
sparks. The voltage rises according to the law 


V=V,,(1—e*) sin pt 


1 
where va the time constant, is over 1 second. Hence, if 


V, is the sparking potential, sparks will follow each other 
at intervals of 

1 Vin 

FSV Vv, 


The interval can be varied within wide limits by varying 
V,, by altering the choking coil in the primary circuit. A 
succession of clear and distinct discharges is thus obtained, 
instead of an undifferentiated stream of sparks with more 
or less of an arc-discharge superposed on them. 

A paper entitled “The Limitations of the Weston Cell 
as a Standard of Electromotive Force” was read by Mr. 
8. W. J. Smith. In this paper the recent experiments of 
Mr. F. E. Smith on cadmium amalgams are discussed 
from the point of view of the modern theory of alloys. 
Theory and experiment alike suggest that there is no range 
at any temperature over which the E.M.F. of a Weston 
cell is absolutely independent of the percentage of Cd in 
the amalgam. Even if the materials are quite pure, the 
existence of surface energy must cause some variation. 
Within the range over which the E.M.F. is usually taken 
as constant the E.M.F. appears to rise, very slowly, with 
increase in the cadmium content. The rate varies, but is 
never more than a few millionths of a volt for one per 
cent. Cd. From the data it seems possible also to discover 
the precise way in which the use of the richer two-phase 
amalgams may lead to variability of the E.M.F. of the 
Weston cell. The interpretation advocated is that the 
irregularities are due to electrolytic skin effects arising 
out of want of uniformity of composition of the surface 
grains. The probable reason why the temperature co- 
efficient of E.M.F. of a Weston cell, always small, actually 
vanishes near O deg. C. is indicated. An outline of the 
way in which the phase rule can be used to exhibit the 
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nature of the incomplete equilibrium of the Weston cell 
is also given. Mr. Rayner referred to hysteresis effects 
which, he said, were a source of serious trouble when 
working with Weston cells. He gave details of the 
behaviour of a particular cell during a period in which 
the temperature of the cell was raised from 14 deg. C. to 
25 deg. C. for three days, and asked the author if he could 
explain the observed variations of the E.M.F. on the theory 
he had advanced. The author, in reply to Mr. Rayner, 
said that, while he was not prepared (without further infor- 
mation) to give a fixed opinion concerning the behaviour 
of particular cells, he thought he had shown how to find 
the exact causes of any peculiarities for which pure 
amalgams might be responsible. The utility of the theory 
he had described lay in the fact that it should be possible, 
by means of it, to discover what the effect on the amalgam 
of any particular thermal treatment would be. His object 
had been to discuss one cause of some of the variations of 
the Weston cell, and to indicate a theoretical limit to the 
accuracy obtainable. 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


General meeting, June 2; Dr. D. H. Scott, M.A, 
F.R.8., President, in the chair. : 
Mr. H. W. Monckton, Treasurer and Vice-President, 
referred to previous exhibitions of Witches’ brooms or 
Witch-knots in Conifers; instancing those by Dr. Masters 
on March 18, 1886, Mr. James Saunders, A.L.8., on 
April 21, 1907, and the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing on 
April 21 of the present year. He showed by lantern-slides 
similar growths on Pinus sylvestris growing near Welling- 
ton College, in Berkshire. The President pointed out 
that the term was probably a recent translation of the 
German “(Hexenbesen”; and the discussion was continued 
by Miss A. L. Smith, Mr. J. C. Shenstone, the General 
Secretary, Dr. A. P. Young, and Dr. A. B. Rendle. 

Dr. Stapf, on behalf of Mr. J. F. Waby, F.L.S., of the 
Botanic Garden, Georgetown, British Guiana, exhibited 
lantern-slides from photographs of male and female speci- 
mens of Lodoicea Sechellarum, Labill., which were flower- 
ing and fruiting in that Garden. He stated that of 36 
nuts specially imported in 1893, only three plants sur- 
vived, the two in question, and a third which had not yet 
flowered. It is of interest as being the first occasion of 
this palm flowering in the New World, and for its pre- 
cocious development. The President, Dr. Rendle, and 
Mr. W. Fawcett contributed further remarks. 

Sir Frank Crisp showed fresh specimens in flower of 
Linnea borealis from his garden at Friar Park, Henley, 
and the General Secretary placed on the table for inspec- 
tion a living specimen of the rare and local orchid, Ophrys 
aranifera, received that morning from Mrs. Mann, of 
Temple Ewell Vicarage, near Dover; it had been pro- 
cured from the neighbourhood of Folkestone. 

The paper of the evening was entitled “ A Contribution 
to our Knowledge of the Flora of Gazaland: an Account 
of Collections made by Mr. Swynnerton, F.L.8., by Mem- 
bers of the Department of Botany, British Museum, with 
notes by Mr. Swynnerton.” The collections which form 
the subject of this paper were made by Mr. C. F. M. 
Swynnerton chiefly in the high country which forms the 
boundary between Eastern Rhodesia and Portuguese terri- 
tory. It consists of a number of detached masses of 
highland separated by river-valleys which ultimately unite 
to form the Buzi, an important river running eastwards 
through the lower-lying Portuguese territory to enter the 
Indian Ocean near Beira. Mr. Swynnerton has supplied 
an interesting account of the phyto-geographical character 
of the district. There is evidence that it was once covered 
with dense forest, which has, however, been largely 
destroyed by the annual forest fires during some former 
period of dense population. At present the forest occupies 
the more protected uplands, forming great patches: such 
are the great forests in the Chimanimanj mountains in 
the north, a rugged range reaching a height of 8,000 feet, 
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and the Chirinda and Chipete forest patches closely 
adjoining each other, in the south. Chirinda is described 
as a virgin forest of enormous and mostly evergreen trees, 
covering about 12,000 acres of the higher portions of the 
hill. Its larger trees range from 80 to 170 feet in height, 
ond the undergrowth, with mosses, ferns, epiphytes, and 
lianas, is of a thoroughly tropical character. The collec- 
tion has proved rich in novelties, especially among the 
gamopetalous orders of Dicotyledons, including a new 
genus of Asclepiadacem, Swynnertonia. There are also a 
large number of Rubiacee new to science, especia ly in 
the genera Gardenia and Pavetta; several new Senecios 
and Helichrysums, some new heaths, several new Acan- 
thacer, and others. Among the Polypetalm several new 
Meliacerm are specially noticeable, also an Anemone from 
Mt. Pene, a new Polygala, and others. A new Leucosper- 
mum forms the first record from Tropical Africa for this 
well-known South African genus. The Monocotyledons 
include several new orchids in well-known African genera, 
such as Eulophia and Angrecum, and a number of new 
Liliacee and other petaloid groups. As was to be 
expected from the geographical position, the botany of 
these highlands shows a strong South African affinity, 
and several of the genera and a considerable number of 
the species have not been hitherto recorded beyond South 
Africa. A large proportion of the plants are identical 
with those previously known from Nyasaland, including 
the two Conifers, the Milanji cedar (Widdringtonia 
Whytei) and Podocarpus milanjianus. There is also a 
well marked Angolan element. An interesting novelty is 
Pseudocalyx africanus; Pseudocalyz is a Malagasy genus 
not hitherto known from tropical Africa. The Introduc-’ 
tion was read by Dr. Rendle, with a review of the new 
Monocotyledons; Mr. E. G. Baker and Mr. 8. Moore 
particularising the plants which had been investigated by 
them. Dr. Stapf, Dr. A. P. Young, Mr. F. V. Coville 
(visitor), Mr. Clement Reid, and the Rev. T. R. R. 
Stebbing took part in the discussion, and Dr. Rendle 
replied to the questions asked. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CRISIS. 
To the Editor of Tom AcapEMY. 


Sm,—A rumour is being circulated in the Press to the effect 
that a political truce is ciniient: Seeing that the late act 
of wisdom on the part of the Lords in throwing out the Budget 
was an act in the cause of legislative justice, such a pitiful 
move at the re-opening of Parliament as a compromise on the 
part of the Government Opposition, would not only be 
disastrous to the economic welfare of the country, but it would 
also be a miserable and cowardly surrender of our personal 
liberties. National freedom, which seems to be the one and 
only cry of importance of your Liberalism, Radicalism, or 
Socialism, is of no consequence whatever where questions of 
political economy have to be dealt with. National liberty 
depends upon the national fitness to repel foreign invasion, 
and upon this alone. When, therefore, one reads such an 
alarming piece of news as the Parliamentary correspondent of 
the Daily News writes (June 6) with respect to the Govern- 
ment being obliged to take measures for the defence of the 
threatened liberties of the people, one would naturally con- 
sider that he was referring to some palpable weakness of our 
Army or Navy. But, after all, it is not a matter of political 
freedom which is in debate, but rather a matter of political 
economy—a question of supplies. He is, in fact, referring to 
the Veto of the Lords. + this Veto has to do with the 
liberties of the people, no one possessed with the capacity for 
clear thought can fathom. As previously stated, the liberties 
of the people. can only be endangered by a standard of insuf- 
ficiency in the means of national defence. Had this same 
correspondent used the words “liberties of the individual,’’ his 
argument might have had some foundation of sense. Two 
things, therefore, are clearly apparent in your advanced 
political isms of the day, namely, that the liberties of the 
subject are either of no consequence or pre-eminently secure, 
and that the liberties of the people constitute the one grand 
object of legislation. 
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Under these circumstances it must appear as a veritable 
paradox that where such freedom is said to be endangered 
no legislation for the greater protection of the nation is being 
carried out. Thus the grand self-contradiction of your modern 
Liberalism becomes disclosed. Whilst it professes to work in 
defence of popular liberty, it attempts, at the same time, to 
weaken the very bulwarks which constitute the ground of the 
people's security. In other words, it foolishly attempts to 
reduce the cost of armaments. There is no other policy 
associated with your Liberalism. The liberty of the people is 
everything, and yet the means for safeguarding that liberty 
are being trifled with. One hears absolutely nothing about the 
liberty of the subject. This is left entirely to the Opposition, 
to those legislators who seek to conserve the ground of insular 
unity. Conservatives, for instance, are trained to understand 
that insular unity (economic balance) has nothing whatever 
to do with the liberty of the people as a nation, but rather 
with the liberty of the subject as a particular form of freedom. 
They, as a ly, are too experienced to confuse the individual 
(the basis of economic supply) with the State (the basis of 
economic demand). In introducing a Budget they know there 
are economic limits—that legislation, in this respect, has no 
economic object but only an economic subject to deal with. 
When, therefore, through some constitutional flaw an attempt 
is made to create an absolute where there is only a particular 
source of supply, such an act of legislation is simply 
making the individual the victim of an autocratic Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Your Lloyd George, in fact, has, through 
some form of political vandalism, secured the autocratic power 
mech was supposed to have been destroyed in the time of King 

‘ohn. 

The crisis, therefore, resolves itself into a form of tyrannic 
origin. It is the old, old question in a new light. England 
has once again to choose between a constitutional and an 
unconstitutional form of government—between what may be 
called a despotic and a representative ministerial rule. The 
whole basis of our constitution is a financial basis, in that 
its economic ground is a money ground. Destroy the credit 
of the Bank of England and you bring the nation face to face 
with ruin. There must be an individual as well as a national 
or popular form of expenditure, and if you are going to make 
the individual the basis of the national form of expenditure, 
you are going to impoverish him beyond all chances of redemp- 
tion. The individual, in fact, should be the basis of the 
national form of supply—that is to say, a Budget ought rather 
to ameliorate than intensify private taxation, in that it ought 
to be the means of encouraging enterprise and not destroying it. 
Now it was because the subject was made the victim of national 
extravagance that the Lords threw out the Budget. Was it 
not beczuse the subject was made the victim of national 
extravagance that the Lords vetoed a King instead of a 
Minister, and gave the people their charter of freedom? Why, 
therefore, in the name of all that constitutes constitutional 
government, are the Lords to be cried down as opponents to 
iberty and justice, when they happen to be the only defenders 
of them? Had it not been for the Lords’ Veto, in the first 
instance, Magna Charta, of which every true Englishman is 
proud, would never have been instituted. But for the Lords’ 
Veto on the late Budget there would have been no form of 
protection against an autocratic act. As it is, to the shame 
of all true bred Englishmen, the Veto has lacked the support 
it deserved, the consequence being that we, supposed to be a 
nation of free individuals, are still under the iron heel of a 
Government which makes the individual the basis of a national 
or popular form of expenditure. 

_Surely England is not wholly bereft of men in the posses- 
sion of brains, honesty, and courage? Indeed, she needs them 
more than ever she did, when, in the height of a great fight 
against a popular system of vandalism, the leaders of the 
opposing forces are being artfully inveigled into a compromise. 


ARGUMENTUM aD JuDIcIUM. 


“WOMEN AND POETRY,” “POE AND OTHER POETS,”’ 
AND “THINGS.” 


To the Editor of Tae AcapEmy. 


Sir,—Though somewhat late in the day, I should much like 
to make a few comments on an article headed “Women and 
Poetry ’’ that appeared in the recent issue (May 7) of your 
publication, so misleadingly entitled “Le Monde out l’on 
sennuie,’’ but which, with any respectful regard for the essay 
above mentioned, ought to have preserved the name of 
Pailleron’s famous comedy, “Le Monde ow l'on  s’amuse.” 
Before commencing, permit me to state that, 
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feminine, I am not a suffragette ; indeed, I stand in the proud 
and solitary position of having refused to write a suffrage hymn. 
Thus I feel fully and righteously entitled to beard the cryptic 
“R. G. T. C.”’ in his mental den, despite his impos‘ng array 
of initials, which apparently hide a personality fit to compose 
a sequel to Kipling’s “ Vampire,” or to have seconded the duel 
of those tender and ben‘ghted cavaliers of Yankee chivalry, 
Messrs. William Watson and Richard Le Gallienne. I should 
say your charming contributor would have done excellently 
well on such a festive occasion in seeing that their pistols really 
were loaded, and not addicted to that strange absent-mindedness 
generally associated with French duels. 

In the very first sentence of chaste preamble, “R. G. T. C.” 
casts down his iron gauntlet like a second Thor. “ Poetry,” 
he writes, “is one of woman’s limitations; she is without it 
just as she is without a sense of humour. The only poetry 
she likes is the wrong kind, or, rather, that which is not 
poetry at all, but her own sentiments and experiences done 
into verse.’’? And thereon he goes on to quote Schopenhauer 
and Hedonistic ideas, though, to my profoundest sorrow, he 
omits the declarations of Mahomet and that famous utterance 
of Nietzsche's about the whip. It would have given me so much 
more to attack. Now, as to women being without a sense of 
humour, that is an assertion which, candidly speaking, is 
ridiculous. I have known women who could keep a whole 
dinner-party mirthful, some who were gifted with witty repartee 
and a prodigious memory for anecdotes, whilst we have had, 
and still have, our clever comediennes, and that delicious type of 
female stage-humorist the Germans call “ Die Komische Alte,”’ 
a sort of homely Mrs. Malaprop, who sits with scanty hair, 
endless stockings, and clacking knitting-needles, and eternally 
plays Mr. F.’s Aunt at critical moments in the drama, waking 
up too soon for the hero and heroine, or telling tales concerning 
the early and embarrassing period of Angelina’s youth to the 
blushing Edwin. And I have met several women who had so 
deep and true a sense of humour that, in the midst of mis- 
fortune or trouble, some little, fleeting, laughable incident in 
the street or at a public entertainment was able to amuse and 
cheer them inordinately. 

And now to the chief thread of this theme, the feminine 
perception of poetry. Your contributor avers that women only 
like sentimental and intime verse, something with a _love- 
interest or an emotional appeal; and he cites as examples of 
feminine favourites Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Browning, and Swin- 
burn2; other poets, he believes, only attract them in éditions 
de luxe “for the splendour of binding, as a suitable Christmas 
present or as an adornment for the bookshelf.’’ Now, per- 
sonally, I dislike expensive editions of my beloved authors 
unless I can have two thereof—one for my bookcase and the 
other for my pocket. I take all my poets like my moods, and 
several of them have become inseparable from the environment 
in which I first read them ; I cannot look at my Browning, with 
his dear old cover worn by exposures to many weathers and 
many suns, without remembering the grey limestone cliffs, the 
scabious, bluebells, and Parnassus flowers of olive-tinted 
Derbyshire; whilst Heine brings back the thatched roofs and 
white slant roads of a Bohemian village, and Swinburne the 
tangled Janes, with their oak-ball laden trees, their quaker- 
grass and poignant meadowsweet, of Shakespeareland. When 
the day is grey and misty and the trces are like black spectres 
without, I read Poe, and flit to an elfin world; when the 
clean, sane wind sweeps over sunny spaces I turn to Words- 
worth, and feel the keen pulses of Nature. A heliotrope twilight 
and vague flower-scent in a garden-close makes me seek out 
Heine, and when it storms and lightnings flash, and all around 
is tempest, then ho! for the majestic, the titanic, the vastly 
grand lyrics of Milton. As for the Wilcox. Browning, Swin- 
burne trio, I think they are all in very good taste, the latter 
duet especially. Mrs. Wilcox is not exactly a great poetess ; 
she will never rank with Mrs. Browning and Sappho; but 
she is a good minor—not “a great minor,’”’ for that is an 
erroneous term now frequently applied to Longfellow, for whom 
I have always cherished a fondness, but, as I said before, 
“a pood minor.” She certainly ranks far above our lamentable 
Laureate, whose tribute to the late King was a really pitiful 
affair, and cowered in abject terror when compared with that 
ode to the dead Duke of Wellington by the amiable Alfred’s 
namesake and vredecessor, Tennyson; and she is also a good 
deal above that Dres-len china poet, Austin Dobson, whose 
work invariably reminds me of a certain kind of Meissen 
porcelain stuck all over with little pink roses and forget-me- 
nots and curly-headed cherubim, which looks very “tweet and 
pwetty’’ in bondoirs, and reads yell in French novels, but is 
an awful nuisance to dust, and breaks and crumbles away 
when touched. Austin Dobson hymns of conservatories, palm- 
leaf fans, and Kew, and Ella Wheeler Wilcox about Delias 
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and the pathos of the world, and nobody can deny that there 
is a great deal in it. And as for liking “ Browning in his 
slightest vein and Swinburne in his naughtiest,’’ 1 myself, 
as a representative of the sex thus reproached, can flatly 
repudiate such an assertion. I should also love to know where 
Browning is to be called excessively slight and Swinburne 
exceedingly risqué, except perhaps in R. G. T. C.’s own per- 
sonal mind. My favourite Browning fragments are certainly 
not “slight ’’—“ Pippa Passes,” “ Fifine at the Fair,”’ ‘‘ Bishop 
Blougram’s Apology,’’ “ Paracelsus,’? and many others, whilst 
Swinburne shines for me in his “ Atalanta,’’ his “Hymn of 
Man,” “The Masque of Queen Baserbe,’’ and the vast Norse 
mystery and starry splendour of “Hertha.” 

{ will just enumerate a few of my selected writers, to show 
that I, at least, can appreciate something without that “love- 
interest ’’ R. G. T. C. so much dislikes. Personally, I read 
very few of the usual modern novels, because I almost always 
know exactly what is coming—the chapter of a romantic meet- 
ing and rapturous passion, the five subsequent chapters of 
anguish, and the climax of wedding-bells and confetti, or a 
coffin and crape. There is the moral, the marriageable, the 
“‘maximed,’’ the martial, the melodramatic, the maudlin, and 
the maggoty novel; and yet, for all that has been written, 
three books stand out clearly in my memory: “ Vanity Fair,” 
“David Copperfield’? and “The Mill on the Floss.’’ I do 
not deny that there are virile and valuable modern works; 
still, “ Vanity Fair’’ has not been surpassed by any living 
author. But this is a digression, and I will return to the 
poetry and give a brief list of my best-beloved for the reforma- 
tion of the oracular “R. G. 'f. C.”’ I love Dante, Ariosto, and 
Milton—whose description of the first opening of the gates 
of Hades within the grisly breach whereof Satan stood, with 
the flames outlining his huge bat-wings and Chaos and Night 
roaring beneath him, made me dream for days as before a 
great and mighty picture. I am devoted to the airy yet 
tremendous genius of Shelley, whose “ Ode to the West Wind” 
and “ Prometheus’’ I nearly know by heart. I love the Pre- 
Raphaelite sweetness, the pale lilies and hyacinthine spirit of 
Keats, and the thunders of Byron. Wordsworth’s “ Intima- 
tions of Immortality’ seized me with a shuddering grandeur, 
and Coleridge’s “Christabel,’’ fragmentary and incomplete 
though it is, attracted me more even than “The Ancient 
Mariner.” There is a little description in “Christabel which 
has barely a rival in the English language :— 

._. . And now doth Geraldine press down 
The rushes of the chamber floor. 


The moon shines dim in the open air, 
And not a moonbeam enters here. 
But they without its light can see 
The chamber carved so curiously, 
Carved with figures strange and sweet, 
All made out of the carver’s brain, 
~For a lady’s chamber meet: 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 

Is fastened to an angel’s feet. 


The silver lamp burns dead and dim, 

But Christabel the lamp will trim. 

She trimmed the lamp and made it bright, 
And left it swinging to and fro. . . . . 


Now I come to tackle the subject, to enumerate the lists of 
my poets would take up a great deal of space, for nearly all 
of them have some vital appeal for me, from English Rossetti 
to German Goethe, Greek Homer to Latin Virgil, the Trouba- 
dours to Victor Hugo, and many of the less generally known 
of all lands—Lope de Vega, the Persian bards, stray Arabian 
singers, and Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Roumanian, Russian, 
and Hebraic poets. I love them all with a deep and enduring 
affection, from the Caucasian verse of Puschkin to the hymns 
of Ibnesra, the Ghazels of Hafiz, and the epics of Firdusi, and 
this is certainly a reason for being proud of belonging to women- 
kind, as it has given me a chance to twit “R. G. T. C.,’? who 
also asks pathetically if Beatrice, Laura, Lucasta, Stella, and 
Madame Marat were worthy of the jewels of poesy showered 
upon them. Certainly not, no human being ever could be, 
except a female Christ or Confucius, but then most men have 
been fooled by love, from Adam who accepted the apple, to Paris 
who abducted Helen, and nobody could possibly Esme Dante, 
Petrarch, or even ironical Dean Swift, for being no wiser than 
the rest when they have left us such immortal fruits of their 
folly. The poet naturally adores the beautiful, and if he has 
sometimes forgotten to inquire if it had a soul, it is a human 
error even Socrates condoned, for, to quote Byron’s glorious 
pun, which ought to be engraved in letters of gold on a slab 
of marble for all those dreadful people who win prizes for 
their inanities in punning and limerick competitions in the 


ha’penny papers:—“It was the fond Parisian aspect which | 
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upset old Troy.’”” And, lastly, what does “R. G. T. C.” mean 
by calling Shakespeare’s women “ poor creatures,’ and “stolid” 
and “ unimaginative’? Fancy applying such dull adjectives to 
that lissom, spring-like maiden, Ophelia, to the high-spirited 
Rosalind, the scheming diablerie of Lady Macbeth, the calm 
balanced reasonings of Portia, or the clever deceptions of Viola, 
the sweet faithfulness of Cordelia, and the pretty frivolities of 
the Princess Katherine? Was Juliet “stolid” and “ unimagina- 
tive’? Or Anne Page? Or Cleopatra, with all her subtleties 
and changeful moods? One might as well call Nell Gwynn prim 
and London a village. It is sheer Vandalism to Shakespeare’s 
genius to designate his characters by such odious appellations. 
And to contradict “R. G. T. C.’s ” last pessimistic arzument, there 
is just as much romance in modern life as there ever was in the 
old. We have only become a little more reserved, we do not 
gush and placard matters as we did formerly ; modern inven- 
tions have changed the placid face of things, fashions have 

own more Puritanical, and the Press is not over-eulogistic, and 

oes not present new facts pictorially. But, all the same, the 
old human nature still lives, mayhap deeper down and closely 
guarded and hidden, but he who has once passed the watchman 
will know of its existence for ever. 

But now I will turn from this issue of THE Acapemy to that 
of May 14, which contained an article on Edgar Allan Poe that 
much interested me. I have mentioned before in this letter 
that I am very fond of Poe, whose strange, versatile, and eerie 
gift has had such a strong influence upon the art of mankind 
in general, and the French especially. To me he was also the 
master of musical repetition. He is perhaps the only poet who 
could repeat a single statement over and over again, twist it, 
and turn it and twine it into his themes without producing the 
slightest jar on the sensitive ear, the least irritation of the 
critical faculties, but only harmonious pleasure and intense 
lyrical delight. My favourite selection of Poe's prosody con- 
sists of “Israfil,” “The Raven,” “Annabel Lee’’ (despite all 
its maltreatments), “Dreamland,” and “Ulalume.’’? I think 
your contributor omitted to comment on some of his most strik- 
ing passages. Take, for instance, that end stanza of “The 
Raven,’ with its vague, ghastly suggestion and imagery : 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting—still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber-door ; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a Demon’s that is 
dreaming, 

And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his shadow 
on the floor; 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on 
the floor 
Shall be lifted—nevermore! 


¥once saw a beautiful drawing of this seene—the Raven—that 
mystical holy bird of ancient Wales—was blinking with the 
eyes of some evil Arabian bird-sprite upon the lamp-lit head 
of Pallas above a closed door; a head with all the oracles of 
Greece imprinted upon it, with the tragic eyes of an Attic mask 
and the wide, curled, contemptuous lips of an old priestess of 
the earth, heavy with its pristine hunger and the wisdom of 
the Ephesian Diana. And on the ground was a dusk shadow 
within whose quivrous opaqueness one could imagine a stticken, 
fettered soul to be lying mute and tearless beneath the gaze of 
the marble bust. In his “Dreamland” we catch a glimpse of 
the elfin-country in a sad, mysterious mood. No Titania babbles 
and dances in shimmering rings, no Oberon blows his horn, 
no Robin Goodfellow sweeps kitchens clean and regales him- 
self on saucers of milk; it is all abysmal and weird, “out of 
Space, out of Time,”’ where night reigns as an Eidolon—in an 
“ultimate dim Thule.” It is the goblin realm of Blake when 
he wrote of a fairy’s funeral, full of 


Bottomless vales and boundless floods, 
And chasms and caves and Titan woods, 
With forms that no man could discover 
For the dews that drip all over; 
Mountains toppling evermore 
Into seas without a shore ; 

Seas that restlessly aspire, 
Surging, unto skies of fire; 
Lakes that endlessly. outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dead, 
Their sad waters, sad and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily. 


That last line is a gem, and one can easily comprehend how 
word-pictures of such strange, unearthly phases as Poe loved 
to fathom and analyse would affect the imagination of a country 
which produced a Baudelaire. I also love Poe’s fragment 
entitled “A Dream Within a Dream,” that perfectly enshrines 
the curious wonder as to whether realism is only an illusion also 
which flesh is heir to occasionally and makes us feel a trifle 
sadder and more terrified and doubtful; but my first and fore- 
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_most chosen and elect of all Poe’s work is his “ Ulalume,” which, 
to me, your contributor rather depreciated by almost saying 
that it is not a great poem. But “Ulalume” is a great, a 
spiritual, an astral, a miraculous m. It is as the song of 
many Aiolian harps, the melody of those silver spheres whereof 
‘Plato discourses, it is the wildest musical revel of rhapsodic 
words ever strung intvu harmonious rhythm, and yet it has abeauti- 
ful underlying idea thridded through it with all that “ palp- 
able obscure” England’s Milton attributed to the glory of God. 
It tells the story of a man bereft of his love, whom he here 
-ealls “Ulalume,’’ who, as a poet will, forgets his vast grief 
and sorrow during a ramble through the sere valley of Weir 
in communion with his own deep, esthetic soul. And the 
grandest part of the poém is that .he makes this soul so visible, 
.an absolute personality speaking with him, united yet separate 
in his exquisite mystical mood. He calls her “his Psyche,” 
with the lovely old Hellenistic term ‘for a soul ; he causes her 


to live, he gives her a sweet alluring face and plumy wings; | 


yea, he even 


Pacified Psyche and kissed her, 
And tempted her out of the gloom. 

Has any man since Dante, who idealised a living woman for 
the first time in the history of literature, done more and pene- 
‘trated farther behind the Veil of the Gods than Poe does in 
‘this poem where he shapes and forms a breathing, communing, 
sensitive creature with all the attributes of an angel from the 
thin, leaping flames of his soul? And he surrounds the whole 
fabric of this imaginative masterpiece with all the Orientalism, 
-odd learning and weirdness of his mind—the skies suggest the 
greyness of Lethe, of forgetfulness, ghouls dwell in the dank 
ttarn amid the dead, brown leaves of autumn, the stars are 
as “senescent” dials pointing towards morn, there is “a 
liquescent and nebulous lustre’? wherein a “miraculous 
crescent” is beheld by him, bearing the double horns of 
Ashtaroth, the Assyrian moon-goddess. Let the critic who seeth 
not declare in brazen pedantry that “Ulalume” has no sense, 
1et the grammarian dub it a jingle, it is a masterpiece despite 
all they say or rave or scribble. 

I was also sorry that your contributor, in speaking of Hood, 
never even referred to his poem, “The Haunted House,” which, 
in my opinion, is one of the finest things in the King’s English, 
and wonderful inasmuch as it tells of no definite ghost or spirit, 
of no startling spectre, but relies entirely upon its effect for 

esting an uncanny presence, and upon the look of a haunted 
dwelling about the place it portrays so splendrously. And, 
further, I should like to add that I, albeit fond of Tennyson, 
entirely disagree with your author in calling the poet’s line: 
And after that—the dark, 


8 great and illustrious one taken thus singly. It might just as 
swell be: 


And after that—the soup, 


although Iam quite aware of what the writer meant to convey 
by citing it—the darkness of death and the Valley of the 
Shadow it is supposed to suggest. Nor does Tennyson's phrase 
“Turns again home” deserve such eloquent praise as this: 
“and what words of English, or of any other speech, have 
thomelier grasp and heavenlier reach? They are like Jacob’s 
ladder, set with one end on earth, within the reach of human 
feet, and for aught we know, compact 6f earthly substance, but 
with the other end as high as heaven.” I have said “Turns 
ain home” several times over to myself, but am sorry to state 
that I have not yet discovered any such poignant charm therein ; 
I really would not even if a little boy called it out to me in 
the street, and I very much fear that your contributor must 
Shave been thinking more of a Jacob’s ladder in some stocking 
than the Biblical] vision at Bethel as he penned this praise. 
For my part, I much prefer Tennyson’s lines on the darkness 
of the soul in “In Memoriam "’ to “ After that—-the dark! "’: 


I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darknese up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope— 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 


‘There is majesty and grandeur in this picture of the solitary 
soul struggling up, on the dark altar-stairs of the universe, 
towards the Unseen Shrine of God. . 

An article in a recent issue of THE AcADEMY (May 28) on a 
predecessor of Omar Khayvdm attracted my attention, and I 
was especially struck by the fact that the writer quoted a poem 
‘by Anacreon which, curiously enough, I have always compared 
to the Rubéiyéts of Omar. Whenever I thought of Omar's 
quatrain, 
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Ah, my Belovéd, fill the Cup that clears 

To-pay of past Regrets and future Fears— 
To-morrow ?_—Why, To-morrow I may be 

Myself with Yesterday’s Sev’n Thousand Years, 


I recalled the fragment from Anacreon quoted by your con- 
tributor, although I remembered it im a different and somewhat 
more appealing rendering, which I once committed to memory 
after seeing it in Georg Eber’s translated German romance 
entitled “An Egyptian Princess”: 


To-day is what affects me; 
What can to-morrow know? 
So quaff your wine while yet ’tis fine, 
And shake the dice and throw ; 
And unto cheerful Bacchus 
Your full libations pour, 
Tbre some disease your ly seize 
And bids you drink no more. 


The Pagan Greek spirit of the famed Anacreon of Teos, who 
lived about 600 B.c. at the court of the feckless Polycrates, and 
that of the great Persian Omar of Khorassén, who died about 
1200 a.p., run in curiously harmonious conformity! I regretted 
that the writer did not reproduce that tenderest and most 
appealing of all the stanzas: 

I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled ; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in its Lap from some once lovely Head. 


Dearly as I love Omar Khayyém, it is inevitable one must rank 
him amongst that little category of poets one may worship and 
ponder over, but neither believe nor follow. He is an atheist 
and a heathen af the deepest dye, as he says himself : 


So bury me by some sweet Garden-side 

That ev’n my buried Ashes such a Snare 

Of Perfume shall fling up into the Air, 

As not a True Believer passing by 

But shall be overtaken unaware. 
Tho philosophy of Omar Khayy4m spells mental raination, and 
he accepts what we so gladly doubt—absolute, ultimate death, 
in the soul’s end with the body and the general climax of a little 
heap of “ashes and apodicere.”’ He is cruel in his theories 1s 
Comte and Goethe and Kant, and the comfortable idea of a 
heavenly reward after earth’s purgatory is expelled by him; 
and besides, Omar is a Sybarite to the backbone, and though we 
reverence and treasure him as we would treasure a statue of 
Teonyene, we would get drunk if we obeyed the example of 
either. 

I was much amused by a somewhat iconoclast essay on 
“Things” in Tue AcapeMy (May 28), the author whereof, in 
my opinion, is partly right and partly wrong. The chief theme 
of “Things” appears to be that one should destroy everything 
which is not an absolute necessity to oneself and live in a 
sort of Japanese manner with one picture, one vase, a goldfish- 
bowl, and three cooking-pots. ‘“Things’’ also insinuates that 
the world should emulate the example H. G. Wells gives in 
one of his works of fiction, and have a Night of Bonfires wherein 
we are to burn everything useless, which is an excellent sugges- 
tion, and would he still more excellent if H. G. Wells opened 
the ball by burning several of his late chefs d’euvre. But, 
despite all this, I disagree with a good deal of the sentiment 
expressed in “Things’’ because so many trifles which appear 
useless to others can have some special value to one; they can 
conjure up an association, a sentiment, a memory. Perhaps it 
is ridiculous to be influenced by such small matters, but I 
think little superstitions are rather delightful and go towards 
the making of an individuality. They are like a characteristic 
expression in a face—the face has the same human features as 
that of a million other faces, but the look is different. One 
can have a superstition about one’s clothes, for instance. In 
this dress or this cloak good luck always came to one, therefore 
it is a fortunate dress, one begins to love it, and wears it to 
tatters, like the black gloves Yvette Guilbert used to don and 
about which there were faint rumours of romance. Although 
I dislike the Victorian damosels who wept their pillows dam 
and slept on small uncomfortable piles of letters tied with 
blue ribbons, and much more admire the modern girl who 
annually destroys most of her correspondence and burns the 
rest when illness, death, or marriage are about to beset her, 
T also detest the other extreme which eternally spring-cleans out 
its possessions and makes one feel like Captain Cuttle, who 
had to climb a back-window to enter his apartments in the house 
of the over-tidy Mrs. Mackenzie, who absolutely lived in a misty 
Cimmerian region of hot water, soap, pails, and scrubbing- 
brushes, and scarcely left an island to stand upon in her damp 
and swimming home. 

Perhaps it is my passionate fondness for everything curious 
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-or odd or strange which gives me a liking to surround myself 
with a certain amount of things. I can araipe iss with Chopin, 
who draped his room in crape and bought a grinning skeleton 
in order to gain the colouring to write his Funeral March. I 
love Walter Pater for keeping a bowl of rose-leaves and a tray 
of Greek coins on his writing-table, for such things give one 
an atmosphere in which moods are born: one can derive insight, 
ideas, sympathy, one can make one’s life wonderfully rich by 
admiring and trying to fathom such things. To take a Thibetan 
prayer-wheel into one’s hand and swing it round and wonder 
what old passive monk prayed by this; to see a pair of nautch- 
girl’s slippers and dream of the Indian girl who whirled in 
them to wild dances in the garish Eastern bazaars; to hold a 
Nankin tear bottle and picture the slow, quaint dripping of 
the tears into it; to bury one’s fingers in spices and withdraw 
them haunted by the fragrance of the bruised, dead summers ; 
to behold a little Greek lamp and see the cold chaste face of 
a Helen flash out from an imaginary flame burning from it— 
these are joys of the mind, delights of the soul one can only 
receive through things. Dress can change one—as witness the 
deliciqus sensation at a fancy-dress ball—and possessions and 
surroundings can alter one too. Even perfumes are mightier 
than we think, as Darwin so strongly proves. Lavender makes 
one feel a trifle prim and see very tall polished presses of 
Spanish mahogany filled with cool clean linen, violets and 
heliotrope suggest the eetting sun and mauve gauzy mists, roses 
have the heavy torpor of June, and tiger-lilies are fierce and 
savage and burning. And, speaking of things generally, I 
believe, with Kavier Le Maistre, who wrote a journey round his 
room, that, by analysing, holding, and treasuring them, one 
can, with a little sympathetic imagination concerning their 
past history, the epirit they exhale, or the association they 
emblemise, greatly enrichen one’s life and make it altogether 
deeper, sweeter and more poetical. 
Reema Mirux Broce. 


THE INDIA SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of Tax AcapEmy. 


Si1z,—The object of the India Society is to promote the study 
and appreciation of Indian culture in its esthetic aspects. 
Politics are absolutely excluded from its scope. There is a 
growing feeling that in Indian sculpture, architecture, and 
painting, as well as in Indian literature and music, there is 
a vast unexplored field, the investigation of which will bring 
about a better understanding of Indian ideals and aspirations, 
both in this country and in India. Of these the great majority 
of European artists and students are at the present day totally 
ignorant. 

For many years past learned societies in France, with liberal 
aid from Government, have sent out expeditions for providing 
the National Museums of that country with examples and 
reproductions of ancient Indian sculpture, painting, and archi- 
tectural works in the French possessions in the Far East. The 
Dutch museums have been similarly well provided with many 
splendid original specimens and reproductions of Indian 
sculpture in Java. The Prussian Government has also 
interested itself in the same subject, and has lately sanctioned 
a scheme for a great Asiatic Art Museum in Berlin. One of 
the first endeavours of the India Society would be to do every- 
thing in its power to promote the acquisition by the authorities 
of our National and Provincial Museums of works representing 
the best Indian art. 

The Society A eee to publish works showing the best 
examples of Indian architecture, sculpture, and painting, both 
ancient and modern, which will be issue] free, or at low prices, 
to members of the Society. The Society hopes to co-operate 
with all those who have it as their aim to keep alive the tradi- 
tional arts and handicrafts still existing in India and to 
assist in the development of Indian art education on native 
and traditional lines, and not in imitation of European ideals. 
To this end the Society would join hands with the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art in Calcutta, which has somewhat 
similar aims and has done excellent service in the last few 
years in supporting the promising modern revival of Indian 
painting originated by Mr. Abhinandro Nath Tagore and his 
pupils. The Society will issue in the autumn a work by Dr. 
Coomaraswamy upon Indian drawings, containing numerous 
reproductions of drawings, chiefly of the Moghul school, a copy 
of which will be sent free to every member of the Society. 

Particulars as to membership may be obtained from 

T. W. Rotweston, 

The India Society, Hon. Sec. (pro tem.). 

Ardeevin, Christ Church Road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN_APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 
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AN ‘OUTDOOR BREVIARY. ‘5 m. 
JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, buckram gilt, 2s. 6d. net. Now Ready. 


“A reverie of the English country by a cultured mind who has a sense for the countless 
intimate beauties of sound and sight in nature.”—The Times. 


SONNETS. By LorD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 
.° “The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 


hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now ‘Ready. eee ee : 








--The DAIEY TELEGRAPH says: - - ;- | 


“ The Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most ave marhed by that apparent ease which is no smal part 


of the sonnet-writer's art.” 
ji The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness tn the slender volume of sonnets which Dove: Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 


.. deserve cheat 
“The SCOTSMAN says: : 
| 





“Mr. O ald note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their j 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood. | 

This isa high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it saystoomuch.” ~ 


The OBSERVER sdys : 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 

_ the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, i 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sore as to feeling, an i 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” : 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less . 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” I 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN Says : 


. “The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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| MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 
IN LOTUS LAND JAPAN 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. 


With 8 Illustra ions in Colour and 96 in Monoc’ rome from Photographs 
by the Aut cr, Crown 4to, 21s. ne’. 
This work describes the most famous sights, the most beautiful scenic districts, 
and th: finest mounttin peaks of Japan; the illustrations are from the author's 
photographs, in the production of which he is an acknowledged expert. 





Second Impression Now Ready. 


Trans-Himalaya. Discoveries and Adventur:s in 
Tibet. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. With 388 Illus‘ratiors from 
Phot graphs, Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the 
Author, and 10 Maps, 2 vols,, 8vo, 30s. net. 








New Library Edition. 


THE WORKS OF WALTER PATER. 


In 10 Monthly Vo's., with Decorated Backs, 8vo, 7s. 6d ne each. 
1. THE RENAISSANCE. Studies in Art and Poetry. With 


Frontispiece. [Ready. 
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8vo, 502. net. 

VOL. III., CONCLUDING THE WORK. 

A History of English Prosody from the Twelfth 
Century to the Present Day. By Prof. GEORCE 
SAINTSBURY, M.A., LL.D., D. Litt. 3 vols., 8vo. Vol. III. 
From Blake to Mr. Swinburne. 15s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—"' Professor Saintsbury is to be congratulated on 
having brought to a successful issue an undertaking of so much magnitude and 
a performance so full of culture and of ripe erudiuon.” 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 


Buckinghamshire. By CLEMENT SHORTER. 
With Illustrations by Frederick L Griggs. Extra Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 6. 


DIUS CLEAR in the BRITISH WEEKLY —“ Will take i's place at 
Riven of the very best contributions to this series, and an indispensable 
companion to those who travel in Buckinghamshire.” 
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i Extracted from the Correspondence of Mr. John Maxwell Sen- 
house by MAURICE HEWLETT. Crown 8vo, 1-. 64. net. 
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NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A Modern Chronicle. By WINSTON 
-CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard Carvel,” &c. _Il!ustrated. 
THE MORNING POST.—‘“‘A Modern Chronicle’ is a sort of up-to-date 
and American ‘ Vanity Fair.’” 
The Undesirable Governess. By F. MARION 
CRAWFORD. Illustrated. 


COUNTRY LIFE.—\t has all his simple directness and humour of 
narration, amd it makes us regret yet again that his gifted and capable pen will 
give us no more tales of any kind, either English or Italian." ' 


A Gentleman of Virginia. By PERCY JAMES 
BREBNER, Author of “ A Royal Ward,” &c. 
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Daye ote Renaissancein Rome,” &c. Richly Illustrated. 
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The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
By WALTER SICHEL, Author of “Emma Lady Hamil- 
ee In two volumes. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
3ts. 6d. net. 
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surpassable iffe of Sheridan.”—Saturday Review. ; : 


A German Pompadour. 
Being the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von 
Griivenitz, Landofmeisterin of Wiirtemburg. By MARIE 
HAY. A New Edition. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
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Hogarth’s London: Pictures of the 
Manners of the Eighteenth Century. By H. B. 
‘NHEATLEY, F.s.A. Fully Illustrated, 8vo. 2is. 6d. net. 
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Why American Marriages Fail. 
A. A. ROGERS. Crown 8vo. Decorated Title, 4s. 6d. net. 


Hints for Lovers. 
By ARNOLD HAULTAIN. Crown 8vo. Parchment, 
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Narrative in Contemporary Letters. By F. A. MUMBY, 
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the English Poets. With an Introduction by HENRY 
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Warriors of Old Japan. 
By YEI THEODORA OZAKI. Illustrated from 
Japanese Prints. Crown 8vo. Clothgilt. 5s. net. 

“A warm welcome should be accorded to the new volume of stories by 
Madame Ozaki, author of ‘The Japanese Fairy Book.’ Worthyaein every 
respect of its fascinating precursor is the tastefully produced volume. Some 
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— Westminster Gazette. 


Farming It. 
By HENRY A. SHUTE, Author of “ The Real Diary of 
a Real Boy,” &c. With Illustrations and cover design by 
REGINALD BIRCH. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Classical Moralists. Selections from 
the Creat Authorsin the History of Ethics from Socrates 
to Martineau. Compiled by BENJAMIN RAND, Ph.D, 
Editor of ‘‘ Modern Classical Philosophers.” Medium 8vo. 
1's. 6d net. 


London Life of Yesterday. 
By ARTHUR COMPTON-RICKETT, M.A. LL.D. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


AppaRENTLY the vexed question of the hour is, “Shall 
the Clurion be Stopped?” The Clarion, we believe, is a 
Socialistic organ, and it has been edited and is now edited 
by Mr. Robert Blatchford, who also writes for the Daily 
Mail and the Weekly Dispatch. Mr. Blatchford’s contri- 
butions to the Daily Mail have taken the form of a series 
of articles calling upon Englishmen to beware of Germany, 
and tending to show that the British naval defences are 
not as ample and sufficient as they should be. It is not 
our purpose to inquire into the merits or demerits of 
those articles. Their appearance in the columns of the 
Daily Mail provoked a certain amount of sensation and 
discussion, and there can be no doubt that they startled 
the Socialists, not perhaps because of what was in them, 
but simply because they happen to have been written by 
a Socialist. For ourselves we believed in the sincerity of 
Mr. Blatchford, and we believed that in the main his 
articles would have a useful effect upon the mind of the 
Daily Mails public. There is such thing as a German 
‘menace, and there can never be any harm in an honest 
attempt to review the forces we have at command for meet- 
ing such a menace. If we had been Socialists ourselves 
we might have commented a little severely on Mr. Blatch- 
ford’s association of himself with the Daily Mail, even 
though that association was for a good purpose. We may 
be old-fashioned, but it seems to us that a man should not 
preach from the pulpits of his enemies. One does not 
expect to see a Conservative journalist contributing to 
the Star or the Daily Chronicle. One does not expect 
to find a Socialist writing up sensational matter for that 
extraordinary peer, Alfred Harmsworth. When we dis- 
covered Mr. Blatchford in the Carmelite camp we rather 
looked for howls from the Socialists; but nobody appeared 
to take the smallest notice, and the journalistic world 
jogged along silent and unperturbed. 











Mr. Blatchford no doubt collected the price of his con- 
tribution, which, we understand, was a very large price ; 
his articles were subsequently reprinted in pamphlet form 
and widely dispersed by the Daily Mail; his name became 
familiar upon the lips of politicians at the hustings, and 
we believe that it was mentioned on more than one occa- 
sion in the House of Commons. Such is fame. In a few 
weeks the sensation died down, and Mr. Blatchford retired 
to his native obscurity and went orf publishing his 
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Socialist newspaper, the Clarion. From time to time he 
wrote further articles about Germany in the Weekly 
Dispatch, which is another Harmsworth journal ; but 
these articles have not set the Thames on fire, and, in 
point of fact, have fallen rather flat. Mr. Blatchford is a 
journalist, and he knows what journalism is, and he knows 
that a man cannot always be at the top of his notoriety, 
even in a Harmsworth weekly; so that his heart has 
probably not grieved. But the Daily Mail is an ingenious 
journal. It loves a “scoop” as William Rafus is said to 
have loved the red deer; and “scoops” it must have. 
We do not think that a single person in England was 
astounded when on Wednesday morning last the Daily 
Mail burst forth with a column headed— 


MR. BLATCHFORD’S 
FUTURE. 

SHALL THE “CLARION” 
BE STOPPED ! 
PENALTY OF WRITING TO 
THE “DAILY MAIL.” 


This heading amused us. Mr. Blatchford’s future is 
obviously a matter of importance to nobody but Mr. Blatch- 
ford. “Shall the Clarion be stopped?” is, again, scarcely 
a question which concerns the British public, or the 
Daily Mail, or anybody but Mr. Blatchford. And “ penalty 
of writing to the Daily Mail” is amusing because it is a 
bad headline, and is not really what the sub-editor meant. 
It should have read: “Penalty of Writing for the 
Daily Muil,” which is a very different affair. There can 
be no possible penalty for writing to the Daily Mail. All 
sorts of people write to the Daily Mail, and many of them 
get their letters printed. Speaking broadly, they do not 
suffer in consequence. “Penalty of writing for the Daily 
Mail” is a great idea. Mr. Blatchford wrote for the Daily 
Mail and was handsomely paid for his trouble. The 
penalty part, it appears, was to come on afterwards. And 
on Wednesday the Daily Mail told us all about it. “A 
correspondent who had a conversation yesterday with Mr. 
Blatchford,” says our contemporary, “sends us the follow- 
ing account of the interview” :— 


“Ts it true,” I asked, “that you have been perse- 
cuted for writing in the Daily Mail?” 

“T have been chastened,” said the author of “ Eng- 
land and Germany,” gazing thoughtfully at the clouds, 
“T have been chastened.” 

“For writing in the Daily Mail?” 

“For that among other sins. Ah, well,” with a 
shrug of the shoulders, “the way of the transgressor 
is hard.” 


And further :— 


“My poor countrymen,” he said, “my poor dear 
countrymen.” 

“What’s the matter with us?” 

“Ah! What indeed? Well, I thought war would 
be forced upon us; and I knew we were tot ready for 
war; and I asked the Daily Mail to let me say so— 
in the Daily Mail. I wanted to write in the Daily 
Mail because I wanted a daily paper; and I chose the 
one with the largest circulation.” 

“Jt was spontaneous on your part, then: no one 
prompted you?” 

“Prompted me! Are you thinking of the Tory 
Party? Oh, dear; oh, dear.” 

“But, come, that was suggested.” 

“Yes, of course. And the price was named... . 

“However, you have not been on the best of terms 
with the Liberals in the past.” 

“T confess that I—I have dissembled my love.” 

“But your own party were angry with you, were 
they not; and they also dissembled their love?” 

The Transgressor looked earnestly into the bowl of 
his pipe. “I have no party,” he said, “but a great 
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many Labour men and some Socialists were shrewdly 
hurt in their feelings; and showed it.” 

“You do not take this hostility very 
then?” . 

“T take the danger seriously, and I take their blind- 
ness seriously; but not their anger.” 

“Tt has not hurt you, then?” 

“It has injured the sale of the Clarion. 
know how much, but a good deal. 
quence.” 

“Ts your mistrust of Germany your greatest trans- 
gression?” 

“Oh, no. That is a sin, but the deadly sin was my 
writing for the Daily Mail.” 

“Oh, that is interesting. Why should you not write 
for the Daily Mail?” 

“T don’t know. I can see several substantial 
reasons why I should, but I see none why I should 
not.’ ; 


seriously, 


I don’t 
It is of no conse- 


Obviously this is most interesting, especially in view of 
the Daily Mail’s headline. We do not remember ever to 
have read a sillier interview. At the same time, silly as 
it is, it has its importance. It is important to know that 
there are people in the world, other than ourselves, who 
consider that writing for the Daily Mail is not the noblest 
of businesses. And it is also important to know that Mr. 
Blatchford’s association with the Daily Mail has injured 
the sale of the Clarion, and that, although the injury has 
been considerable, “it is of no consequence” to Mr. 
Blatchford. * 


There is no suggestion in this interview that the Clarion 
is about to be stopped, or that the falling off in circulation 
has been serious enough to kill the paper. Yet in the 
headline we have the plain interrogatory, “Shall the 
Clarion be stopped?” And why, pray, is a serious loss 
of circulation of no consequence to Mr. Blatchford? We 
shall not attempt to answer either of these questions. It 
seems to us, however, quite unlikely that the Clarion will 
be stopped, and it seems to us more than likely that, as 
a matter of fact, a serious drop in circulation 7s of con- 
sequence. Looked at squarely, the whole situation is 
ridiculous. In the first place, Mr. Blatchford should have 
published his articles about Germany, not in the Daily 
Mail at all, but in his own paper. A Socialist writing as 
Mr. Blatchford wrote should have been most careful to 
have avoided the other side’s pulpit. The moment the 
name of Blatchford appeared in the Daily Mail the sincerity 
of Blatchford became a matter which the vulgar might 
suspect. Secondly, to treat of a serious subject in the 
Daily Mail is practically to damage and defeat the argu- 
ment from the first. The public have learnt by long and 
bitter experience never to take the Daily Mail too 
seriously. An archangel writing in the Daily Mail, much 
less a Socialist, is bound to The pooh-poohed from the 
outset. Mr. Blatchford says that he can see several sub- 
stantial. reasons why he should write in the Daily Mail 
and no reason why he should refrain. The vulgar have 
seen only one reason why he should have so written, 
and we have supplied him with two vital reasons why lie 
should have refrained. If he is suffering a “ penalty ” we 
have no hesitation in saying that he deserves it. The 
Daily Mail should be written for and read only by people 
who are afflicted with a Daily Mail mind. The Daily 
Mail mind is not ‘a serious mind, and not a mind for 
which even the meanest of us can profess respect. So 
that persons with serious things to say must avoid the 
Daily Mail as they would avoid the pestilence, Mr. 
Blatchford tells us that he wanted circulation. We submit 
that, considered from a serious point of view, the Daily 
Mail, in spite of its millions of sales, has really no ‘circu- 
lation at all. The Clarion is by no means a great or 
powerful organ, and to our mind the doctrines it advocates 
are pernicious doctrines. For all that, when we come to 
serious matters we should hold that the circulation of the 
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Clarion was larger and more effective than the circulation 
of the Daily Mail. Mr. Blatchford’s arguments in his 
own favour will not bear examination. He has taken the 
wrong turning, and if he expects to obtain the sympathy 
of the public in the matter of his “ penalty,” even with 
the help of ludicrous interviewers, he is a mistaken and 
misguided man. 





The novelists are ululating again. When the Library 
Censorship came into being, bitter tears were wept 
over the “loss to art” which was bound to follow. 
It was pointed out that if you rob a fictionist of 
his right to be “frank” ‘and “ outspoken ”. and 
“candid” and the rest, you rob him of his living. 
Well, the Library Censorship, in spite of all that has 
been said against it, survives, and the current publish- 
ing season has shown that even the minor fictionists 
can get along without foulness when you force them to it. 
Of course, attempts have been made to. force on to the 
market an occasional book or two which the censorship 
has condemned. With his usual enterprise, Mr. John 
Long has been issuing to the trade a card headed in red 
capital letters “ Banned.” On this card a certain novel 
is puffed and recommended as saleable because the 
libraries do not approve of it. But the book has made 
no impression, and while we do not doubt that Mr. John 
Long will sell it, he has no doubt discovered that the 
demand for doubtful wares has been scotched, and is, in 
fact, disappearing. The cry of the particular persons who 
were making large sums of money out of nastiness has not 
availed, nor could anyone in his senses hope that it would 
avail in a decent community, It appears that, feeling — 
themselves worsted by the censorship, the minor fictionists 
are now proceeding to fry other fish. The talk about 
frankness, coursge, and candour is dropped, and we are 
being treated to heartrending stories of the wicked 
manner in which publishers are dealing with authors. 
We have never greatly admired the publishers as a body. 
They sre hard men and tradesmen, and not a whit more 
scrupulous than they might be. Nobody doubts that 


fiction is being sold by certain authors at prices 
which authorship does not relish. We hear of 
sums ranging from twenty pounds to fifty being 


offered and accepted for all rights in seasonal novels 
which go into the list side by side with the works of suc- 
cessful writers, and which are made to sell by dint of 
advertising and push to an extent which means “huge 
profits for the publisher.” And we are also told that it no 
longer pays a novelist io put his “best work” (whatever 
that may be) into his books, and that what the publishers 
are after is something “catchy” and sensational which can 
be bought cheap and sold quickly. And we are told 


' further that this is “bad for art,” and that the writer with 


a conscience stands no chance with the writer whose sole 
idea of virtue is the getting of money. Of course, there is 
something to be said for all these and the like complaints. 
That is to say, they are complaints which are more or less 
well founded, if not altogether new. But the fact still 
remains that competent writing is wanted, and that the 
publishers, despite their rapacity, are glad to get it when 
they can. It seems to us a most curious circumstance that 


_when complaints of this nature are closely examined they 


will usually be found to be the complaints of persons who ~ 
have never produced anything that can be considered 
worthy in the literary sense. 


Obviously, if you have fifty authors engaged in the pro- 
duction of sensational novels at the rate of three or four 
a year, the market price of such novels is not going to be 
so great as if only a dozen writers were engaged in that 
line of business. The. day when sensational stuff was com- 
mercially valuable is. gone by, and so is the day when you 
might puff mediocre work. into.sales which were point- 
lessly profitable. The sale of the average novel does not 
nowadays exceed two thousand copies. Publishers are | 
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satisfied if they sell fifteen hundred copies of a novel by 
the ordinary fictionist. The writers who sell more have 
some soul of literary goodness in them. With the possible 
exception of Miss Marie Corelli and Mr. Hall Caine, who 
are a school to themselves, the “successful” novelists of 
the moment are the novelists who are doing reasonably 
good and reasonably well-intentioned work. There is Mr. 
Anthony Hope, Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 
Mr. E. F. Benson, Mr. Vachell, “Q,” Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers, Miss Una Silb sad, and, if you like, even Miss Mar- 
jorie Bowen. We do not profess greatly to value the 
general output of these and similar writers. But the fact 
remains that some of them are doing wonderfully good 
work, and that all of them have gifts and skilfulness and 
something to show which is remoyed from pure commer- 
cialism. The reason why the minor brethren and sisters 
are downtrodden and fobbed off with forty pounds for 
seventy-five thousand words is not because their work is 
good, but because it is intrinsically palpable and unget- 
overably feeble, ineffectual, trivial, and bad. You will 
seldom or never find a writer who has genius or sound 
literary gifts complaining that good work is not wanted, 
or asserting that he writes badly because it pays him to 
write badly, and because the publisher will not allow him 
to write literature. We do not believe that any writer in 
the world writes ill because he wishes to write ill or 
chooses to write ill. He writes ill because he has not the 
power to write well; and the less he. complains and the 
less he whines the better he should shine. It is quite true 
that there are plenty of publishers who would appear to 
be incapable of discriminating between good fiction and 
bad. Yet, in spite of this fact, it would be difficult to find 
@ publisher of any standing in his business who has not at 
some time or other published a good novel. The assump- 
tion that fiction which possesses a literary quality is un- 
saleable is a stupid and ridiculous assumption, just as 
stupid and just as ridiculous as the assumption that poetry 
does not sell. We do not think there is an instance on 
record of a great novel which has not been sold, and sold 
in remunerative quantity, any more than there is an 
instance on record of poetry which was poetry failing to 
find a market. 


Of course, the growlers will throw Meredith at us in 
the matter of the novel and FitzGerald in the matter of 
poetry. Meredith, we shall be told, had his early 
struggles, and was never in his life as marketable as Miss 
Corelli or Mr. Caine. But this is not to say that, taking 
his career on the whole, Meredith failed of his decent 
reward. FitzGerald’s “Omar” is said to have lain about 
for years in remainder boxes. For all that, it has prob- 
ably earned more money than any piece of writing of its 
length in the language, and if FitzGerald could have pro- 
duced a reasonable number of other poems of equal or nearly 
equal merit he would have made money out of poetry, just 
as Tennyson made it, and Browning made it, and Swinburne 
made it. It cannot be too clearly impressed upon the 
minds of ambitious authors that the fact of their possessing 
a bottle of ink and a desire to own yachts and houses in 
Belgrave Square does not entitle them to any particular 
respect from publishers, or any specially tender and bene- 
volent treatment at the hands of the public. People who 
wish to make money rapidly and in quantities should 
select a profession in which money is to be made rapidly 
and in quantities. The literary profession does not happen 
to be one of those professions: Literature is not the 
Btock Exchange; neither is it the pill trade, nor the 
snippet journal business. A lawyer, or a doctor, or an 
architect, or am engineer is content if he can attain to a 
reasonable competence after years of hard work at his 
business. We do not suppose that the average competent 
professional man in England gets more than £2,000 a 
year for his labour. Of course, there are men at the Bar 
and men in other professions who are earning a great 
deal more; but these men are. the exceptions. The 
average author appears to imagine that because he has 
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written a flabby novel for the entertainment of a handful 
of schoolgirls and yawning matrons, he is entitled at once 
to five or six thousand a year and the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament. Because his publisher hands him 
forty pounds and frowns him down when he asks for 
more, he will have it that he is being sweated and robbed, 
that it does not pay a man to do his best work, and that 
“art” is not wanted either by the publishing trade or 
the public. 


We have repeatedly suggested in these columns that 
what is required to set the profession of letters on a 
decent basis is not reformation or generosity on the part 
of publishers, nor a wider appreciation of “ good work” 
on the part of the public, but a little more effort in the 
direction of “ good work” on the part of authors. A man 
who can busy himself in the steady output of fiction is 
naturally a pretty human and emotional person. One can 
understand that when he fails or imagines that he has 
failed he feels more or less pained and more or less out 
of love with the world. If he grumbles somewhat and 
complains rather loudly we must excuse him; but failure 
and success in letters, even if one measures them by mere 
monetary reward, are not dependent upon publishers or 
even upon the public, but solely upon the author himself. 
The business of authorship is overridden with incompetent 
people. In the department of fiction we have six incom- 
petent writers for one capable writer. In the department 
of poetry we have a hundred foolish rhymesters for one 
poet. It is the six and the hundred who complain and 
whine and put on the frills of neglected genius. If a man 
chooses to accept forty pounds for a novel, let him accept 
it by all means. But it seems to us that if, after publish- 
ing four or five books, he finds that his price is still forty 
pounds, and that he is not doing his “ best work,” his proper 
course is to turn his attention to some other line of busi- 
ness. If only fifty per cent. of the noble army of English 
authors who know themselves to be lacking in talent were 
to go out of business to-morrow the finance of the pro- 
fession would very quickly adjust itself, and very quickly 
become quite as satisfactory as are the finances of other 
professions. But somehow the incompetent author will 
never take a hint. He believes that it is “brave” to 
“fight on” in the face of all discouragements, all priva- 
tions, and all adverse criticism. You can never convince 
him that he is not a Meredith or a Keats, and that he is 
not being cruelly treated by a brutal, callous, and con- 
temptuous world which hates genius and literature and 
loves fools and rubbish. It seems tous that the exist- 
ing condition of affairs has been to some extent induced 
by the readiness with which any scribbler who chooses to 
take a little trouble may at once promote himself to the 
dignities of full-blown authorship. There is the commis- 
sion system of publishing, for example. Fortunately, 
even the commission houses are not without some scruple. 
At the same time, there can be no doubt that many of 
them will publish for a money payment down pretty well 
anything the incompetent may choose to submit to them. 
Never a publishing season goes by which does not yield 
its crop of fiction published at the author’s expense and 
put on the market without the smallest mark to distin- 
guish it from the ordinary bona-fide publishing output. 
It has been argued, and the argument can doubtless 
be upheld, that practically all authors have to pay 
for the production of their volumes, and that there are 
certain branches of literature out of which a publisher 
cannot hope to make a profit, and that even competent and 
properly equipped authors in those branches of literature 
must pay for the publication of their works or let them go 
unpublished, and thus-deprive letters and the public of 
the benefit of them. At the same time, it will not be 
denied that the average commission book is a fearsome and 
undesirable article, and that the number of persons who 
pay for the production, not only of their first book, but 
also of their second and third, and indeed all their books, 
is far larger than it ought to be. A remedy for this state 
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of things is difficult to find, and it would lie almost wholly 
in the hands of the commission publishers. But there is 
a remedy, and we are glad to believe that some of the 
better class of commission houses are endeavouring to 
apply it. F . -- 


Another trouble, as it seems to us, is the Authors’ 
Society. The membership of that Society is very con- 
siderable, and it no doubt includes a large number of suc- 
cessful authors and of authors not so successful who are 
still entitled to call themselves authors and are honestly 
engaged in the practice of their profession. But it also 
includes a large number of persons whose sole claim to 
authorship is that they have published an insignificant 
volume of verse or a dull and unreadable novel, and who 
evidently imagine that membership of the Authors’ Society 
establishes a claim to rank as a member of the profession. 
The subscriptions of this class of members may be useful 
to the Authors’ Society; and when we have said that, we 
have said all. According to Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 
the Authors’ Society is a trade union. We have always 
understood that one of the first principles of trade 
unionism is that no unqualified person should be 
permitted to be a member of a union. The Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers would not admit to membership, say, 
& parson or a doctor who dabbled with mechanics in the 
way of a hobby of evenings when the ordinary labours of 
the day are closed. But any parson who chooses to publish 
a few foolish rhymes, or for that matter any shop girl 
who writes and publishes a volume of fairy tales at her 
own expense, can apparently be admitted to membership 
of the Authors’ Society, provided that the subscription is 
forthcoming. This is bad for the profession and it works 
out badly in many obvious ways. 


A curious libel action with reference to a school report 
was tried before Mr, Justice Darling on Tuesday. It 
seems that the proprietor of a private school had 
written of a pupil whose parents had decided to send 
him to a public school that he had once given trouble 
with bullying, and that he was “ strongly of opinion, after 
long acquaintance with the boy, that he would derive 
much more benefit—mentally, morally, and physically— 
by going to a boarding school than by going to a day 
school.” On the strength of this report, and the omission 
of any entry in the space where a note as to the conduct 
of a pupil should have been made, the headmaster of Bt. 
Paul’s School refused to accept the boy as a pupil, and 
an action for libel was accordingly brought on the boy’s 
behalf. Mr. Justice Darling is a judge of great expe- 
rience, and, after hearing counsel for the plaintiff, his 
lordship suggested that an attempt should be made to 
settle the case, Al] that was necessary, said the learned 
judge, was to make it perfectly clear that the boy was fit 
a 0 to a public school. Counsel consulted together, 
& juror was withdrawn, and the case 
seems to us a great pitv that this case was not tried 
through. Frivolous actions for libel are, of course, to be 
deprecated, and, while there was no suggestion that the 
action in question was frivolous, Mr. Justice Darling 
apparently concluded that it was a slight affair and should 
be settled by an absolute withdrawal on the part of the 
defendant. Probably his lordship recognised that a jury 
would be unlikely to give damages over such a matter, 
and consequently to proceed further would be a waste of 
the time of the court. On the other hand, it seems to us 
that the plaintiff in this case was not greatly benefited 
by the settlement.’ The headmaster of the private school 
had said or suggested of him that he was not a suitable 
pupil for a public. school, and he withdrew the suggestion 
only after putting the plaintiffs to the trouble afid expense 
of going to the courts. “Aspersions on the good name of 
a schoolboy may not be of great consequence to grown-up 
people, but one can never tell how an aspersion of this 








ended. It- 





e 
would be interesting to know whether the headmaster of 
St. Paul’s has now agreed to accept the plaintiff as a 
pupii. Boys are boys, and it seems to us that if this boy 
has been admitted to St. Paul’s School, or is being 
admitted to any other public school, he is likely to hear 
about his day at the court from other pupils, and to hear 
about it in a way which will not be pleasant to his 
feelings. If the case had gone through there might have 
been a definite verdict in his favour, and there might even 
have been damages. As it is, the boy would appear to 
be left pretty much where he was. There is absolutely 
nothing against his character, and consequently it is unfair 
that he should be put to any inconvenience or unpleasant- * 
ness. The administration of the law of libel would seem 
to become more complicated and uncertain with pretty 
well every case of libel that crops up in the courts, and, 
while it exists plainly enough on the Statute Book, it is 
rapidly becoming a dead letter. Judges and juries seem 
incapable of understanding that commercial damage is not 
the only kind of damage worth considering. : 





CAMPAIGNERS RETURNING 


Who are these, tramping tired down the dusty street, 
Silent yet tremulous as the incessant crowd they meet? 
And whence these worn faces, sombre eyes, slow feet? 
Tramping unsoldierly come ragged soldier-men, 

Ragged, weary and mournful, as a spent wave when 

It breaks upon the shingle and shines not again. 

And look, from yon' poor staff what solitary tatters 

Flap in the wingless morn, as a late tree scatters 

Dry leaves round; what are these hopeless human tatters? 


Ah, in such poor tatters goes Glory in its height! 

These are they who fought when hope was none in fight ; 
These are they who saw and strove with but Death in sight. 
Home are they from fight, tramping to the self-same drum 


That drummed them forth, those dancing men, who weary 
come 


Trophied and tremulous, and they alone the dumb! 

They alone dumb, amid a crowd that welcoming chatters 
Of children, home, and friends, and happy trivial matters 
To these tramping men weary as humanity’s sad tatters. 





THE TROUBLES OF 
SPECTATOR” 


Our old friend Mr. St. Loe Strachey would appear lately to 
have taken it into his head that the best policy which he 
could devise for his lumbering journal would be a policy 
which should in some considerable measure resemble the 
policy of THe Acapgmy. We are not particularly flattered 
by the “ imitations ” or “bad seconds” of the gentleman in 
the cocked hat. At the same time, we must commend 
them in their relation to “ the good work,” and be thankful 
that the seed we have planted is producing such manifold 
and portentous harvests. Of one or two of Mr. Strachey’s 
efforts to walk in the large footsteps of Tur AcapEmy we 
shall make brief note. It will be remembered that many 
months ago we commenced in this paper a campaign | 
against evil books of fiction. We fought that battle single- 
handed and without a single word of encouragement from 
a single newspaper in England. We also fought it in the 
teeth of the bitter rage of the publishers and the conse- 
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Spectator stood by and watched the game, and did nothing 
except continue the booking of publishers’ advertisements. 
The upshot of our struggle amounted to a complete 
thrashing of the enemy. A certain foul book was ulti- 
mately seized by the police, and the publishers became 
panic-stricken, and determined to run no further risks. 
What is perhaps more to the purpose, the libraries began 
to perceive that they too were seriously jeopardising them- 
selves by their association with an abominable and 
nefarious traffic, and they took measures to protect them- 
selves and the public, which measures developed into the 
Library Censorship. When everything was over and the 
shouting had pretty well died down, out came the Spectator 
with a very proper condemnation of a certain novel by 
Mr. H. G. Wells. This novel was a dangerous work in 
its way, though in no sense comparable with the foulnesses 
which the Spectator had allowed to pass without comment 
and which the Spectator ought, in the exercise of its duty 
to the provincial public, most certainly to have deprecated. 
Yet, if we are to judge from the general tone of his journal, 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey believes that the campaign against 
undesirable fiction was entirely the Spectator’s affair, and 
-that the public benefit which has resulted is to be credited 
to the Spectator. We do not suggest that Mr. Strachey 
. has said so in print; but he has not denied the soft 
impeachment when it has been made in other journals 
than his own, and he has never at any time even so much 
as hinted that Taz Acapzmy was engaged or involved in 
the business. To take a second instance, the Spectator for 
June 11 contained an article entitled “Good Copy,” 
wherein the Strand Magazine is taken to task for publish- 
ing an article entitled “The Assassination of Plehve, by 
One of the Assassins.” Tx Acapgemy has been protesting 
against this kind of article and this kind of writing 
generally, ever since Mr. Frank Harris had the effrontery 
to introduce it. Mr. Harris decorated the columns of 
Vanity Fair with pictures of Nihilists who, if they did 
not actually claim to be assassins, were at any rate leaders 
-in the movement of terrorism, and the Spectator did not 
complain. Mr. Harris also wrote a book called “The 
Bomb,” wherein a self-confessed murderer was belauded 
and tricked out for a hero. We said our say about this 
book in plain terms, and so far as we have been able to 
discover the Spectator said nothing. Ever since THE 
AcapgEmy came under the control of the present Editor we 
have persistently criticised the groups of journals produced 
by the Harmsworths, the C. Arthur Pearson Companies, 
and the George Newnes Companies. We have always 


contended that these journals have a damaging 
effect on the public mind and the public taste, 
and that in the bulk they represent some of the 


most degraded features of journalism. We are glad 
that the truth has at length dawned upon Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey; it has taken him years to see it or to 
screw up his courage to say it, but he now enters the field 
——of course, without condescending to mention that some- 
body else has been there any time these three years. And 
from the correspondence column of this same issue of the 
Spectator for June 11, and from 8 leader which appears in 
the front of the paper, we gather that Mr. Strachey is now 
actually engaged in reproving the Star for publishing 
betting tips, an old subject for reproof which THz AcaDEMy 
lias dealt with over and over again. We are far from 
believing that because one journal has taken a certain 
policy to itself another journal must refrain from adopting 
the same policy. Indeed, we rather hold the view that 
when we start an attack upon any given evil or abuse it 
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is the duty of those of our contemporaries who recognise 
the evil or abuse to assist in the attack or protest; and 
apparently Mr. Strachey agrees with us. But his method 
is a curious one, and does not say much for his sense of 
what is due to his contemporaries. With regard to the 
Star betting tips, it seems that Mr. Strachey has no real 
objection to betting, and that the havoc which sporting 
prognostications, tips, “finals,” “paddock wires,” and so 
forth are likely to play with the finances of the masses is 
no concern of Mr. Strachey. His objection is that “ grave 
moral evils must follow from speaking with two 
voices—i.e., from men who regard betting as a grave evil 
and incitements to betting as a vice, continuing to publish 
such incitements to betting in a newspaper which is under 
their control.” That is to say, the trouble is, not that 
betting is wrong, and not that the Star must have wrought 
infinitely more evil by its betting tips than it can ever hope 
to counterbalance by its beautiful Radical and Socialistic 
propaganda, but that the Star is owned or controlled by 
persons who regard gambling as a vice, and that these 
persons are consequently “speaking with two voices.” 
Right through its leader the Spectator itself apeaks with 
at least two voices on this very subject, and never does it 
speak with a voice which is not fairly oleaginows and cal- 
culated to leave matters pretty much where they were. For 
one passage in this article, however, we are grateful. Here 
it is:— 

A large band of critics have told us, some in public 
and some in private, that if we realised what thoroughly 
good men the members of the Cadbury and Rowntree 
families who own the Star are, we should feel exceed- 
ingly sorry for the action we have taken. Those who 
argue thus entirely mistake our attitude. We fully 
realise that the members of the families in question are 
good men, and have done noble public work. We 
most willingly and unfeignedly admit that in the matter 
of good works and private morals they tower head and 
shoulders over the editor and proprietor of the Syec- 
tator, and move on 8 moral plane infinitely above him. 
We write this not in irony, but in full sincerity. 


We have always had our suspicions about the editor and 
proprietor of the Spectator, and we are very pleased to find 
that he is possessed of a humble and a contrite heart. But if 
the Cadburys and the Rowntrees who own the Star are 
good men and tower head and shoulders above Mr. Strachey 
in the matter of good works and private morals, and move 
on a moral plane infinitely above him, what kind of a man 
is Mr. Strachey, and what is a good man? Although Mr. 


Strachey speaks of private morals, we will not 
discuss that part of his amazing proposition. We 
know nothing about the private morals of the 
Cadburys or the Rowntrees, and we know nothing 


about the private morals of Mr, St. Loe Strachey. It is 
nobody’s business to discuss the private morals of either 
cocoa manufacturers or newspaper editors in cocked hats 
in a public journal. What we are concerned about, and 
what we have a right to discuss, and what it is necessary 
for and incumbent upon us to discuss, is the public actions 
of public people. It seems only yesterdav that Messrs. Cad- 
bury took an action against the Standard newspaper for 
asserting or suggesting that the staple cocoa used in the 
production of their preparations was slave-grown cocoa, 
and that the Cadburys knew that the cocoa they. used 
was slave-grown. The result of that action was a 
farthing damages for Messrs. Cadbary, and no man in 
his senses can doubt for a moment that the libel was 
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founded on certain very unpleasant facts which were 
within the knowledge of Messrs. Cadbury. We are not 
aware that any members of the Cadbury family can be 
considered to have loomed vastly in the public eye as 
public men at any time. But taking them for what they 
are, it is safe to say that they are people who have at 
some time or other publicly proclaimed themselves to 
be the friends of liberty and social decency. They are 
people who, given an opportunity, would express the 
utmost loathing for slavery, and they are people who have 
made a public boast of the excellent conditions under 
which their workpeople labour and the benevolent manner 
in which those workpeople are treated. No Dissenter 
smugly swallowing his eup of nourishing and delicately 
flavoured chocolate by Cadbury of a Sunday morning can 
have dreamed for a moment that by that simple, credit- 
able, and inspiring choice of beverages he was indirectly, 
but nevertheless very really, associating himself with a 
system of cocoa culture which may be said fairly to 
amount to slavery. It never even occurred to the 
scoffers that there could possibly be anything wrong 
about Cadbury’s cocoa, yet one day somebody takes the 
trouble to look into the origins of cocoa, and he discovers 
that they are not pretty. The Cadburys were shown to 
have been more or less acquainted with the facts, and 
their excuse was that they had tried to ameliorate the 
conditions of the slaves, and that they had been prevented 
from declining to receive supplies from a tainted market 
out of diplomatic considerations placed before them by 
Sir Edward Grey. The jury’s opinion on the subject was 
embodied in the farthing which Messrs. Cadbury got for 
damages when they brought their action. The jury said 
in effect: “These people have been libelled, but the libel 
was more or less true and in the public interest, and con- 
sequently we give contemptuous damages.” We have no 
wish to repeat the libel, and we have no desire to “rub it 
in.” It may be that Messrs. Cadbury’s defence was a per- 
fectly good defence, and that their own consciences were 
satisfied. At the same time, the facts remain, and any 
persons or combination of persons who are disposed 
publicly to deprecate and condemn slavery must expect 
to be criticised, and very severely criticised, when it is 
discovered that a large part of their business and a large 
part of their fortunes have been built up on what is prac- 
tically a slave-grown staple. We should be most sorry to 
do Messrs. Cadbury an injustice, but we do not remember 
to have seen announcements, even after the trial, whereby 
Messrs, Cadbury forswear the future use of this staple. 
It may be thst they are not using it at all, and we hope 
that they are not, and we do not suggest that they are 
using it. But they are large advertisers, and it seems to 
us that if they are not still using slavegrown cocoa it 
would be greatly to their own commercial interest if 
they would say flatly in their advertisements, “Cad- 
bury’s cocoa is not slave-grown.” So that on the whole 
we do not consider that Messrs. Cadbury have shown 
very well as public persons over the matter of 
cocoa. When we come to betting we are face to face 
with what is in a sense an even more serious affair. 
Messrs. Cadbury, or at any rate those members of the 
family who are associated with journalism, feel so strongly 
on the matter of betting that they have prevented the 
publication of betting tips in their paper, the Daily News. 
The fact that under the Cadbury régime the Datly News 
has been free from betting tips is a fact which is to Messrs. 
Cadbury’s credit, and a fact of which -their friends have 
not failed to make great capital when they wanted to show 
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what excellent, high-minded, public-spirited individuals 
the journalistic Cadburys are. Yet it seems that these 
same Cadburys have lately acquired some sort of interest 
in the Star newspaper, and that they have not yet felt it 
to be their duty to suppress the Sta7’s betting tips. Now, 
there are two points which will strike the plain man ‘1 
regard to this affair. It cannot be contended that in the 
case of the Daily News the sacrifice of betting tips was 
a sacrifice which touched the pockets of the Cadburys in 
any serious way. A London morning daily of any posi- 
tion is not likely to appeal to the masses in the matter 
of racing. If the Daily News lost by its action in throwing 
out betting tips a sale of five hundred copies we should 
be much surprised ; whereas the fact that betting tips had 
been sacrificed was so advertised, and so held up as an 
example of Dissenting public spirit, that it seemed to us 
more than likely that a large access of subscribers and 
readers was actually gained, and that the small loss in the 
one direction was handsomely counterbalanced by a large 
gain in the other. With a paper like the Star, however, 
the position is entirely different. The earlier issues of 
the Star for years past have been nothing more nor less 
than undisguised betting sheets. The sale of them has 
depended almost wholly on tips and racing results. On 
race days, when the street boys offer you a Star, their cry 
is not a cry which is concerned with the ordinary news 
of the day, but rather a cry of “ All the winners!” On 
days when there is no racing the circulation of the Star 
must of necessity drop by quite half, and probably more 
than half. And we assert, knowing what we do of the 
newspaper trade, and knowing what all men know as to the 
Star’s present elientéle, that if an attempt were made to 
continue the paper without racing tips and without editions 
giving results of races “as they come up,” the Star could 
not be run excepting at a very serious loss to its proprietors. 
In the course of years it might turn the corner and pull 
round on its somewhat fearsome political propaganda, but 
in the meantime the Cadburys or other proprietors would 
have been compelled to put their hands pretty deeply into 
their capacious pockets. We do not hold that it is the 
duty of Messrs. Cadbury to lose money for the sake of 
principle; but we do hold that if they profess certain 
principles and deliberately engage in commercial under- 
takings which are diametrically opposed to those prin- 
ciples their public morality and public high-mindedness 
and goodness at once become matters of doubt and 
criticism. To come back to our point, Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey must know this, and he has even gone so far 
as to admit in print that he knows it. Yet he tells us that 
“the members of the Cadbury family are good men, and 
have done noble public works,” and that “he most 
willingly and unfeignedly admits that in the matter of 
good works they tower head and shoulders above ” himself. 
Consequently, in view of this statement we can only assume 
that Mr. Strachey recognises that his own view of his 
own goodness as a public man, and of his duty to the 
public, is a meaner and a less exalted view than the view 
of the Cadburys. The Cadburys, he assures us, move on 
a moral plane infinitely above his own. We must take 
him at his word and leave him with his word. But it 
seems to us that a public man who can openly make such 
avowals should be on a fair way to repentance, and we 
shall therefore take the liberty of advising Mr. Strachey 
at once to set about reaching after and setting his feet 
upon a moral plane which shall be at least as exalted as 
that of the Cadburys. We hope that in a few weeks Mr. 
Strachey will be able to announce that he has managed 
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to place himself bag and baggage on the high Cadbury 
plane. And we think that he might begin with an endeavour 
to set his journalistic house in order and to put his 
journalistic mind in a correct attitude. The work of dis- 
covering and condemning public abuses, of whatever 
description, is a serious and creditable work. There are 
plenty of abuses which cry out for journalistic attack and 
reprobation, but while it may be highly moral it is 
scarcely elegant of Mr. Strachey to keep out of the tough 
fights till they are over and finished, and then whoop in, 
cocked hat and gleaming sword and all, and cry “ Behoii, 
I do this good for England, and I do it all alone!” The 
moral plane of the Cadburys is probably untrodden by 
such heroes, and Mr. Strachey has done well to own up. 





H. G. WELLS AND THE 
FAMILY 


Ar the risk of appearing to assist in the advertising of 

the name and fame of Mr. H. G. Wells, we shall venture 

to deal with an episode which is just now agitating the 

minds and bosoms of the millions of readers of the Daily 

Mail. The affair appears to have started on Monday last, 

ae Mr. Wells published the following letter in the Daily 
ail: — 


Sir,—I do not wish to detract from the sterling 
worth, the rich emotion for goodness and breadth and 
activity as such, the vague splendour of amiable senti- 
ments, that pervades the Roosevelt crescendo, but it 
does happen to be what is called in Washington a 
“lie” to say that I advocate the abolition of the family. 
I quite recognise that in order to convey such mean- 
ings as Mr. Roosevelt affects, a certain rough, un- 
sentimental treatment of fact is at times necessary ; 
but as I have been frequently very explicit upon this 
issue, I submit he has gone too far. I do, on the 
other hand, advocate the Endowment of Motherhood, 
because of that lamentable fall in the birth-rate which 
Mr. Roosevelt deplores and as a corrective to that 
practical abolition of the family which individualist 
competition has brought about. H. G. WEtts. 


This letter would no doubt come upon the friends and 
admirers of Mr. Wells, not to mention the millions of 
readers of the Daily Mail, in the nature of a surprise. 
The common view about Mr. Wells is that his Socialism 
involves “free love,” State-assisted motherhood, vital modi- 
fications of the marriage laws, very ample and dangerous 
facilities for divorce, and a consequent breaking up of 
family life as we now conceive it. Mr. Wells assures us 
that the suggestion that he has advocated the abolition of 
the family is a “lie.” His letter to the Daily Mazl pro- 
voked a further letter, which we take the liberty of repro- 
ducing :— 

Sm,—In his anxiety to evade the chastisement of 
the Roosevelt stick Mr. H. G. Wells appears to have 
forgotten his previous utterances or writings. In the 
Fortnightly Review for November 1906, over the signa- 
ture of Mr. Wells, the following appears :— 

‘ “My concern now is to point out that Socialism 

' repudiates the private ownership of the head of the 

' family as completely as it repudiates any other sort 

‘ of private ownership. Socialism, in fact, 
is the ®tate family.” 

In the same contribution, moreover, the following 
also appears :— 

“He (the Socialist) no more regards the institu- 
tion of marriage as a permanent thing than he re- 
gards a state of competitive industrialism as a per- 

é manent thing.” Aya 
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Mr. Wells seeks to evade the real issue, and talks 
of the endowment of motherhood. It would be inte- 
resting, however, in view of the above two extracts 
to know :— 


1. Whether Mr. Wells meant what he wrote in 
1906. 
2, Whether he has changed his views. 
5. Whether he claims not to be a Socialist. 
A. Coorer Rawson. 


And Mr. Wells followed up this letter with a lengthy and 
explicit statement as to his views. He concluded his 
statement with a very pretty outburst, which we quote :— 


Oh! I do wish people would think what words and 
sentences mean! Everywhere this foolish, bawling, 
incompetent controversy, this dust and muddle of 
slovenly apprehension and angry, thickheaded, mis- 
directed, virtuous indignation chokes our public dis- 
cussion, stifles our national thought. The thick head 
behind the “thick stick,” stupidity rampant, un- 
ashamed, aggressive, persecuting, assails our national 
outlook. Every attempt to clarify thought and estab- 
lish workable generalisations goes down under a rush 
of stampeding strenuosity. And this in an age and in 
the presence of needs that call for thought as subtle as 
electricity, and as firm and flexible as tempered steel! 


We sympathise with Mr. Wells most heartily. It is not 
pleasant to be misrepresented; it is not pleasant to be 
misunderstood; and it is most devoutly to be wished 
that people “would think what words and sentences 
mean,” especially “in an age and in the presence of needs 
that call for thought as subtle as electricity,” and so on 
and so forth, We will go the length of taking it for 
granted that Mr. Wells is sincere in his belief that he has 
never advocated the abolition of the family. His answers 
to the quotations of Mr. Rawson amount to a declaration 
that he wants ‘the State family and not the independent 
privately owned family.” That is to say, he virtually 
admits that he does wish to abolish the independent, 
privately owned family, and as the independent, privately 
owned family is the only kind of family which has ever 
existed among decent people, we have Mr. Wells denying 
with one breath that he desires the abolition of the 
family, and asserting with the next breath that he wishes 
it to be supplanted by the State family. If Mr. Rawson 
had wished for a proper previous statement of Mr. Wells’s 
views, he could have found such a statement in the 
Contemporary Review for August, 1908. We quote a 
passage from Mr. Wells’s article in the Contemporary 
which was reproduced in Tue AcabEmy at the time:— 


The principles give a rule also for the problem that 
faces the great majority of thinking wives and 
mothers to-day. The most urgent and necessary 
social work falls upon them; they bear and largely 
educate and order the homes of the next generation, 
and have no direct recognition from the community 
for either of those supreme functions. They are 
supposed to perform them not for God or the 
world, but to please and satisfy a particular man. 
Our laws, our social conventions, our economic 
methods, so hem a woman about that, however fitted 
for and desirous of maternity she may be, she can 
only effectually do that duty in a dependent relation 
to her husband. Nearly always he is the paymaster, 
and if his payments are grudging or irregular she 
has little remedy short of a breach or rupture of the 
home. Her duty is conceived of first to him, and 
only secondarily to her children and the State. 
Many wives become under these circumstances mere 
prostitutes to their husbands, often evading the bear- 
ing of children with their consent, and even at their 
request, and “loving for @ living.” That is a natural 
outcome of the proprietary theory of the family out 
of which our civilisation emerges. But our modern 
ideas trend more and more-to regard a. woman’s 
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primary duty to be her duty to the children and to 
the world to which she gives them. She is to be a 
citizen side by side with her husband ; no longer is he 
to intervene between her and the community. As a 
matter of contemporary fact, he can do so and has 
done so habitually, and most women have to square 
their ideas of life to that possibility. 
Now it is true that herein Mr. Wells does nut say in so 
many words, “I advocate the abolition of the family.” 
Our comment on the paragraph at the time was :— 
This is the kind of thing one expects the fat and 
fluttered spinster to bellow from a cart in a park. 
“Loving for a living” is the extreme height to which 
the beautiful Socialistic mind can climb, and even 
that is foul and improper from the Socialistic point 
of view. For to Mr. Wells and kindred choice spirits 
men and women appear most righteously in the 
shining relation of “comrides,” and, what is more, 
the female “comrides” are to be supported, housed, 
fed, clothed, and subsidised by the State, so that they 
shall be as cheap and as easy to compass by the male 
“comrides” as so many mechanical gas-meters. Of 
the love between man and woman which many waters 
cannot quench nor the floods drewn, Mr. Wells and 
the like of him profess to be entirely ignorant. It is 
not scientific, it does not make for collectivity, and— 
battered and ambiguous fetish—it makes palpable hay 
of the almighty co-operative state. The Socialists 
can do without it, and consequently they never fail 
to banish it from their calculations; but it happens 
to have been planted in the human bosom by a hand 
which is mightier even than the hand of Mr. H. G. 
Wells, and there it will remain when Socialism is on 
the dustheap. 
‘We hope that Mr. Wells will not complain that these words 
are difficult to understand, or that they are ambiguous or 
capable of being misread. It is really Mr. Wells who 
should be careful of “words and sentences.” Could the 
words and sentences we reproduce have been put together 
by a man who in his heart is not an advocate of the 
abolition of the family? When Mr. Wells says that he 
has never advocated the abolition of the family he is 
swearing by the card. If a man says, as Mr. Wells has 
said, though he uses a multiplicity of words in the saying 
of it, “The family must be abolished,” how can it be 
open to him to assert that he has never advocated the 
abolition of the family, and that the persons who accuse 
him of this advocacy are liars, and do not understand him? 
If Mr. Wells had contented himself merely by pointing 
out the drawbacks and difficulties which attach to family 
life and asserting that they should as far as is possible 
be removed, nobody would have misunderstood him. But 
he does not suggest that the family system is capable of 
improvement as a system. He does not wish to improve 
the system. His wish is to destroy it and to substitute 
for it what he is pleased to call the State family, which on 
the face of it could not conceivably be a family at all, 
and which would reduce the human community to the 
condition of a stud farm. When a plain man says “ family ” 
he means the family as it is understood by plain men. 
He means a household which has a head in the shape of 
the horrible male person, so hated of Mr. Wells, and 
another head in the shape of the down-trodden, outraged, 
pitiful slave.upon whom it has pleased God to inflict the 
unthinkable and intolerable duty of bearing children. The 
horrible male person is to be ousted out of his own 
_house because “his payments are irregular.” He cannot 
bear children himself, and consequently the State is to pay 
him nothing. His wife, who under the beautiful régime 
and direction of Mr. Wells, assisted by Mr. John Burns 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw, is to become a State-subsidised 
mother. We all know that he who pays the piper calls 
the tune. We all know that if the State, as represented 
by Mr. Wells, Mr. John Burns, and Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
subsidises the mother, we may make sure who the father 
would be; that is to say, he will be a State father provided 
by a sniffling State Committee. He will have to do his 
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duty without fee or reward, and apparently he will have 
to give guarantees to Mr. Wells, Mr. Burns, and Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw that his parental aims and ambitions 
lie in the direction of populating the universe with little 
Wellses, little John Burnses, and little George Bernard 
Shaws. It is no good being mealy-mouthed or beating 
about the bush. We say that Mr. Wells has never touched 
upon this grave subject without making it abundantly 
plain that marriage and the family as we now know them 
are contemptible and abominable affairs, and that they 
ought to be destroyed. Of themselves, Mr. Wells’s opinions 
are of no account. If he were a politician and he were to 
tour the country with the stock of views he has displayed 
before us up to the time of writing he would find it 
extremely difficult to get a hearing, and he would have no 
following worth speaking about. Wells as politician or 
as social reformer, gua politician and social reformer, does 
not really exist, or if he does exist he exists only as a 
crank and a person on whom a straight-waistcoat might 
be bestowed with advantage. The danger of Mr. Wells lies 
in the fact that he is a novelist of considerable parts, and 
that he is thus in a position to wrap up in a pleasing and 
attractive dressing opinions and half-truths of a most un- 
desirable quality. A large part of his work as fictionist is, 
whether wittingly or unwittingly, designed to cast oppro- 
brium upon the marriage tie and upon the family. It is 
true that in none of these books does Mr. Wells say out 
flatly, “ We must be done with marriage, and we must be 
done with the family.” But his heroines have a way of 
dispensing with marriage, and so have his heroes. And 
the effect and intention of them is to unsettle the common 
faith in honest wedlock and decent family life. If Mr. 
Wells’s writings are, as he would appear to suggest, not 
intended to destroy the family, it is fairly obvious that 
he is one of those writers who do not fully appreciate the 
weight and force of their own arguments and suggestions. 
To take two recent books by this author, namely, “ Ann 
Veronica” and “The History of Mr. Polly,” in the one 
book we have a heroine who, without preaching about the 
matter to any great extent, deliberately goes to live with 
her lover, and gets along very nicely in a pretty flat and in 
the entire absence of anything in the shape of 
marriage. In the other ‘book we have a hero who deserts 
his wife and goes to live with a fat woman in a house by 
8 river-side, from whence views of beautiful sunsets can 
be obtained. Between the fat woman and the sunsets Mr. 
Wells's hero moves in great comfort, and is much happier 
than he was with his lawful spouse. In neither of these 
books does the author draw any conclusions; but his 
readers will draw conclusions. His girl readers will con- 
clude that it is meet, right and proper, and conducive to 
happiness to live with a lover, and without benefit of the 
marriage laws. His half-baked male readers will conclude 
that it is seemly for a middle-aged man suddenly to desert 
the wife of his bosom because she happens to be a bit 
vinegary and short of temper, and proceed to live happily 
with fat river-side women and sunsets. Mr. Wells is an 
artist, and he dresses out his puppets in a rather entranc- 
ing way. He makes them both obtain supreme bliss. We 
do not say that it would be impossible for an unmarried 
girl or a weary middle-aged draper to attain a 
certain amount of happiness on the lines indicated by 
But the experience of wise and foolish alike 
goes to show that such roads to happiness are filled with 
pitfalls and miry and unsavoury ruts. A thoughtful 
man and a thoughtful woman may conceivably pull 
through life together without marriage ; though we should 
doubt if it has ever been done. Even admitting all that 
Mr. Wells would have us admit, and assuming that 
marriage can be safely abolished, we are still confronted 
with the question of the family. Mr. Wells is cunning, 
and he leaves the families which -may result from his 
comical alliances to be imagined. He does not show us 
these families in the act and process of working out their 
destinies for the good of the State. He knows that even 
unmarried people living together as though they were 
married can live together only on the old-fashioned, 
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rears family basis. Ann Veronica, unmarried though 
she may be, settles down to the life of the family with 
her unattached professor. Even that poor creature, Mr. 
Polly, is compelled to lead a proper family life with his 
fat woman and his sunsets. Mr. Wells may babble about 
the State family till he is black in the face, but with all 
his art and with all his skill and all his desire to work 
evil, he dare not submit to us a picture of the State family. 
He would not know where to begin with such a picture, 
and he would not know where to end. The thing would 
be a failure, and a miserable and contemptible failure, and 
Mr. Wells has the good sense not to make a fool of himself 
by dabbling with pictures of the impossible. Of course, 
we must take his word that he does not wish to destroy 
either marriage or the family. And if we accept his assur- 
ances on the subject, we are then driven to the conclusion 
that Mr. Wells’s writings are a mere joke. We must 
conclude that he writes his books for the fun of the thing 
and for the money he can get for them, and that, in spite 


of what be says to the contrary, he has really no | 
when we have : 
given due weight to these allowances, we hold that | 
we are still face to face with a dangerous writer, and 
with a writer who, whatever may be his views about ' 


designs on the public morals. But 


the meaning of his own works, has succeeded in con- 
vincing the public that he means what he professes not 
to mean. Mr. Wells will probably go on producing books 
after his own heart till death snatches him from us. 
Nothing will stop him except lack of readers. He knows 
his own power, and he is not ashamed to run the risk of 
injuring the more feeble-minded of his fellow-creatures by 
exercising that power. Nobody can prevent him, and we 
are not aware that anybody wishes to prevent him; but 
he must not complain or consider himself hardly used 
if decent people put unpleasant labels upon his doctrine 
and his intention by the human race. 





REVIEWS 


THE EVIL THAT MEN DO 


Cuthbert Learmont : The Story of a Conflict Between Religion 
and Passion in Present-day Scotland. By J. A. Rever- 
mort. (Constable. 6s.) 


Ir would have been a good thing, perhaps, for many writers 
if George Moore had never written a line. We believe 
that Mr. Moore has for some time ceased from his more 
active literary labours, but the evil that men do lives after 
them, and so it is. In Mr. George Moore himself there 
was little evil, but in his influence there is much. It sur- 
vives to-day (an echo in itself of Flaubert and Balzac) in 
such amazingly clever writers as Mr. J. A. Revermort, 
whose latest book, “Cuthbert Learmont,” reflects the most 
painful defects of Moore’s work. Moore has always been 
too subtle, but his subtlety was perhaps a good thing, 
because it was illuminating: They who follow in his steps 
have copied the subtlety and lost the illumination. Mr. 
Revermort takes the reader down into the depths of 3 
passion, and leaves him there, puzzled and irritated. We 
see people writhing in certain agonies, but we are not quite 
sure why they suffer—whether their suffering is worth 
while, whether it be real or imaginary, and whether it is 
the outcome of their characters or simply of certain cir- 
cumstances artfully contrived by the author. Subtlety is 
a dangerous thing to handle. At its best, it reveals a 
world; at its worst, it merely stupefies. Mr. Revermort 
amazes and confuses—he does not enlighten. He has a 
decided gift for the expression of character, but he does it 
heavily, elaborately. The Dickensian gift of painting a 
man in a dozen words does not belong to Mr. Revermort. 
The Georgian methods linger in his clever brain, and lo! 
he piles up his words, slowly, carefully, perhaps tiringly. 
And yet there is so much greatness in the book that these 
defects scarcely touch it. Undoubtedly it is a work of 
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genius, and when that is said everything almost is said ; 
but not quite everything. Genius is rarely perfect: it 
merely possesses certain qualities which make for or 
achieve a certain height. Gustave Doré was a wretched 
draughtsman, but he had wings, and lived for hours in 
Heaven. That was his genius. Carlyle wrote vile Eng- 
lish, but he wielded a sledgehammer. That was his genius. 
And returning to Mr. Revermort, we say of him that his 
defects are George Moore’s defects, but his work is none 
the less a work of genius. We should, however, advise 
Mr. Revermort to try and think less subtly. One may tear 
@ passion to tatters on the stage, and may do this still more 
tragically in a book. A passion is usually a simple thing 
—something half-animal, half-divine; to analyse it as one 
analyses food-stuffs is a wearisome and usually a deceptive 
process. The mighty men of literature have written simply. 
There was Aeschylus; there was Shakespeare; there is 
Thomas Hardy. These men have written much of human 
passion, for all who run to read. Obscuring subtlety is not 
in them. They did not study George Moore. We are not 
decrying Moore. In an age of stodgy sentiment when we 
looked on yellow-backed French move!s as things of the 
devil, he had the courage to write truthfully and beautifully, 
and he will survive a dozen Corellis and a hundred Caines. 
But the evil of his subtle methods lives after him, and poor 
Mr. Revermort is a victim. But he is young (we hope and 
believe), and the young are never past praying for. So 
we pray that Mr. Revermort may be less subtle, and we 
hope our piety will be rewarded. 

It is not our custom to imitate those of our contempo- 
raries who obtain free “copy” by quoting long extracts 
from novels, but as we have accused Mr. Revermort of a 
tendency to too much subtiety, it is only right that we should 
quote chapter and verse for our charge. We therefore take at 
random the following from page 94, where the author is 
describing the emotions of Cuthbert Learmont when con- 
fronted with a new phase in the character of the woman 
he loves. (She happens to be married, but that has nothing 
to do with the situation.) Here is the paragraph : — 

Learmont with her, in those hours, soul within soul, 
confronted the new vision streaming up like a dawn 
from the study of Halford’s writings. As yet it was 
light too dazzling to live by. Months, if not years, 
would be necessary to master its total significance. 

What does all this mean? People versed in the ways of 
writers may get a glimmering of the truth, but the ordi- 
nary reader is merely deprived of breath. Novels are 
written for the ordinary reader—not for the reviewer and 
the student. One can imagine an innocent subscriber to 
Mudie’s Select Library reading and re-reading this para- 
graph without having the slightest inkling of its signifi- 
cance. Were the majority of works of fiction written thus, 
one would have to open a School for Novel Readers. The 
mind would have to be trained to the understanding of 
novels just as it has to be trained to the understanding of” 
philosophical discussions. A horrible prospect, but with 
Mr. Revermort in sight such a school does not seem an 
altogether impossible nightmare. Another defect of Mr. 
Revermort’s—and this is a trivial one—is his obvious affec- 
tion for his gift of words. He possesses that gift in a 
marked degree, and he knows it. There are singers who 
warble in their rooms for their own satisfaction, in love 
with their voices. Equally Mr, Revermort is in love with 
his words. He fondles them; one might almost imagine 
him embracing them. So obsessed is he with this love 
that he coins strange expressions, such as “a bliss,” “a 
sudden flirt of the hands,” “a single room, insulated.” 
These expressions have virtue in that they are not hack- 
neyed, but there are other sins besides “hackneyisms.” 
There is the sin of “ preciosity,” and of this Mr. Revermort 
is guilty. On the other hand, this author has powers which 
almost cancel his defects. His words are nearly always 
alive, his imagery is gorgeous, and there is a “tendresse” 
which realises the tears of things. If he has the defects 
derived through Mr. Moore from certain French writers, he 
has also the undeniable authority and intuition of those 
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writers, and this must be accounted to him for righteous- 
ness. Moreover, his book is real in this sense—that at 
the end of it we feel that we have grown a little older, and 
this is the supreme test of the value of a ‘book as a work of 
poetic realism. No sensitive man can read “ David 
Copperfield,” for instance, without experiencing that feel- 
ing of subtle aging, and this is easily explained by the 
fact that we live by thoughts and dreams—not by “hands 
upon a dial.” One reade “Cuthbert Learmont,” and one 
puts down the book feeling that one has lived through a 
space of years since reading the first words. To be able 
to convey this feeling is the privilege of Mr. Revermort. 
But again, the evil that men do lives after them, and the 
influence of Mr. George Moore must be forgotten if the 
hand which wrote “ Cuthbert Learmont ” is to develop into 
the hand of a great artist. The sun has spots, but unfortu- 
nately cannot get rid of them. Mr. Revermort, unlike the 
sun, ¢an in all probability rid himself of his spots and come 
forth stain'ess and great. 





FINE ART AND FAIR 
WOMEN 


Beauty is a word which, although in almost daily use, has 
very little definitive meaning or application either among 
artists or laymen. It is probable that no two minds see 
the same degree or quality of beauty in any given painting, 
although they may agree in general terms that it is what 
may be described as beautiful. But this coincidence of 
opinion may be very misleading when it is applied to 
objects which in the artist’s meaning of the word are beau- 
tiful because, just as no two observers see the same rain- 
bow, so, it may be surmised, no two minds see precisely 
the same picture, or rather quality of beauty in a picture. 
This is no doubt true in some degree of all sense impres- 
sions, as, for instance, of colour; but in art the quality of. 
beauty is very much more variable than are the impres- 
sions of simple colour sense, and hence no painter or poet 
is valued by any two critics alike, although the general 
agreement of a sufficient number of those who may be said 
to be “in favour” creates a body of opinion which amounts 
to his recognition. But quite outside art circles, it has to 
be considered that four-fifths of the mass of the people 
fail to discover interest or pleasure in any painting which 
possesses beauty for the man of cultivated taste, and if the 
subject and ideas are unfamiliar may find it displeasing. 
For an illustration of this, if the painting be a portrait, 
their question is not whether the painting as a painting is 
pleasing, but whether the man or woman represented would 
personally and out of the picture be agreeable or “ good- 
looking” to them. This may be a crude way of accounting 
for beauty-blindness, but it probably represents the real 
mental attitude of the man in the street. He does not see 
the subject by the painting,-but the painting by the sub- 
ject. If a thing is not in itself “beautiful” for him, he 
probably thinks no painting or other process can make it 
so. He refuses, or-is unable, to see through the artist’s 
eyes, and insists upon seeing with his own. But is the 
plain man who cannot see beauty in masterpieces of paint- 
ing therefore without a sense of beauty? On the contrary, 
it is probable there is no man without the esthetic desire 
for beauty, but the plain man does not call it beauty or 
expressly by any other name. He merely seeks. and selects 
what. pleases him, and does not trouble himself further 
about the matter. One cannot say, perhaps, as Mr. 
Balfour has said, that the boy (whose tastes are upon the 
same msthetic level as those of the average unsophisticated 
man), reading a worthless tale of adventure, discovers a 
greater degree of pleasure than the cultivated reader 
experiences from the: poets and classics, because the two 
kinds of pleasure are disparate; but it is certainly the 
same instinct in each case, developed or undeveloped, from 
which the pleasure. arises. It is sufficient for the present 
that neither of them can experience any real enjoyment 
from the objects and pursuits of the other. But there is 
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at the same time not a little truth in the dictum as it is 
laid down more definitely in the recently published text of 
the Romanes lecture last year, in which Mr. Balfour’s 
philosophy of esthetic was expounded. “That is for every 
man,” Mr. Balfour summarises, “the most lovable which 
he most dearly loves. That is for every man most beau- 
tiful which he most deeply admires.” For it is, one may 
imply, in love and admiration, whatever may be the object 
to excite it, in which a man is exercising, to the best of 
his ability, his esthetic imagination. 

This quality of beauty and its variability, both among 
the elect and unelect in art matters, may, however, be 
better understood when we come to consider it less in rela- 
tion to the fine arts than to the quality in the features 
and expressions of women. In this connection it may be 
supposed that it has an entirely different signification than, 
when it is applied to art and nature; but, on the contrary, 
the esthetic faculty is never so seriously exercised as in 
seeking the quality of beauty in the faces of women. Here 
it will be found that every man is an artist, and has an 
ideal of beauty to which he now attaches a distinctive 
meaning, and here no two men will perfectly agree in their 
respective ideals of beauty. Not, indeed, that any man 
ever has a clear preconceived image within his mind of 
that beauty which he feels would give him perfect happi- 
ness could he only discover a counterpart, beauty’s epitome 
and “complex”—just as one may suppose him to carry a 
portrait of her within his breast pocket—for, as a matter 
of fact, he cannot form the vaguest idea of what his Ultima 
Thule of beauty is until he meets some woman who appears 
to hint it to him more or less clearly, or in some strange 
way approximate to his blank ideal (if we can only divest 
this word of its pseudo-sentimental, school-miss connota- . 
tions): he only knows that he would be perfectly satisfied 
if he ever were so fortunate as to discover this platonically 
perfect woman. His feeling in the matter may be ex- 
pressed by saying this as he might himself possibly express 
it. “I cannot describe or give any intelligible idea of the 
thing, but I should know the quality if I saw it.” In this 
respect it shares the nature of truth, which, according to 
Sir Leslie Stephen, a man admits when once presented to 
him, although he may not previously have thought about 
it or evolved its remoter consequences. And it will be 
found that there is in all perception of beauty this sense of 
the realisation of a preconceived pattern of it, although, 
as a matter of experience, we know this to be pure illusion. 
This is sometimes expressed ‘by poets and mystics in a 
supposition, no doubt adopted merely to illustrate this 
feeling more clearly, but interpreted literally by lady 
members of mutual improvement societies, that the poet 
has met his “ Fair,” at last found, in some forgotten pre- 
vious existence— 

And even then he knew that long before 
Their eyes had met upon some distant shore. 
Yea; that most lovely and immortal face 
- Which dwells beyond the dreams of time and space 
Bowed down to him from out the happy place, 
And whispered to him low and sweet and low, 
In other worlds I loved you long ago; 
Love that hath no beginning hath no end. 

The true explanation of this quality, however, is probably 
much more simple, and it merely means that this. beauty 
blends with the whole subconscious tenor of a man’s 
character, tastes, and ideas, and answers some peculiar 
need of his own. For in this quality of beauty in the 
faces of women there is more selection shown than at any 
other time, and every man, whether he be poet or tobac- 
conist, seeks only for his own. That is in a true sense for 
any man most beautiful which has for him some special 
appeal and significance, an intangible but insistent quality 
of excellence and intimacy which has for his eye the force 
of an affirmative, and for which it seems to him he has 
always been looking without knowing what it was he 
desired. Beauty, in short, is that quality which for any 
man appears to him as such, and seems to exist only for 
him. It conveys some pregnant and imperative message 
and import to him, half promise, part menace; which fills 
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him with at once fear and desire. It is not merely. a sense 
-of likeness, as it is sometimes described, which he experi- 
ences, but something of far greater consequence. In some 
indescribable way his immortal existence is concerned in 
this matter, and yet he feels he does not understand it. 
But not to speculate too far in shadows, the ardent lover 
at least always understands this: that, losing her in whom 
he feels this quality of beauty, “the only she,” no other 
kind of beauty, or no other woman, will equally, or so pecu- 
liarly and individually, satisfy him. This has been under- 
stood and confessed even by the most inconstant lover— 


But the spite on’t is no praise 
Is due at all to me: 

Love with me had made no stays 
Had it any been but she. 


Had it any been but she 
And that very face 


And again by the constant lover— 


But I am tied to very thee 
By every thought I have. 
i face I only care to see, 
hy heart I only crave. 


All that in woman is adored 
In thy dear self I find— 

For the whole sex can but afford 
The handsome and the kind. 


Hence it is that just as no two people agree, possibly, as to 
the beauty of a picture, it is certain that they agree still 
Jess upon the subject of beauty in a woman; and it may be 
said with some certainty that no two men ever identically 
and in the same way admired a woman. There was never 
yet a beauty whom all men loved equally at first sight, and 
some of the most celebrated beauties of literary history, 
the “loveliest of the fair,” would probably appear to the 


eye of the average man not even the “loveliest of the plain.” | 


It is doubtful whether Helen herself would meet with his 
approval— 


Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topmost towers of Ilium? 


So, too, one would, perhaps, hardly be able better to under- 
stand the “Vita Nuova” by a glimpse of the face of 
Beatrice, and it is perhaps as well that the portraits of the 
most beautiful and beloved of women, those paragons of 
perfection, have not been preserved to us. We know well, 
nevertheless, from contemporary report (that unkind wit- 
ness) that many of those women who most famously 
inspired the love and praises of men of genius were any- 
thing but handsome in # universal and typical sense or to 
the incurious eye of the world. But were the poets and 
others who saw and celebrated this beauty subjects of 
hallucination? No, on the contrary, the beauty which they 
saw and painted was authentic; the poets were right and 
the contemporaries, again, wrong. The poets saw the 
‘beauty within the picture, the others looked for beauty 
at the object or out of it. We may learn a similar disap- 
pointment, and lesson, perhaps, by a visit to almost any 
portrait gallery of women “fair as beautiful and beautiful 
as fair,” where, instead of the seraglio of his own pleasantly 
expectant imagination, a man usually discovers paintings 
of more or less amiable and “handsome” women; but, 
applying the personal test of the plain man, there will 
hardly be half-a-dozen who will appear to his own fancy 
pleasing. In an ordinary crowd, as, for instance, at a 
bargain sale, the conditions will be worse, for here, instead 
of finding a bevy of beautiful women, a really pleasing and 
attractive face to the individual observer is the exception 
rather than the rule; and yet it may be assumed there is 
not a single unit among them who is not, has not been, or 
may not be some man’s Aphrodite. It’ is not the subject 
that is required; it is the lover-artist. = 

But is not this, it may be asked, to confuse two things 
which should.not be compared, ‘and is ‘there no universal 


type of beauty which all men admire and worship quite | 
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apart from this subject of individual eclectic desire and 
admiration; and may not a man sincerely love » woman 
whom, nevertheless, he acknowledges not to be beautiful 
in the popular sense of the word? This is no doubt true 
to an extent, and there is certainly a sort of beauty of type, 
or which consists in Burke’s sense of an average or mean 
of excellences, and in the attributes of perfect health, 
youth, animation, grace, sense, amiability, intelligence, 
kindness, good temper, and in pleasant features (that is to 
say, expressive of these characters), combining to make 
what is called charm and a kind of beauty, and in this 
sense, no doubt, every woman who possesses these charac- 
teristic qualities of woman is beautiful or “pleasing” to 
every man possessing a share of the same qualities. “ All 
men love all women,” although the woman may not be 
beautiful in that indefinite and negative sense of superior 
excellence in which the word is more generally used. But 
this, properly speaking, is only the condition of beauty, or 
a beauty which belongs to every object which is perform- 
ing its proper function and is true to type, and in this 
sense everything is beautiful which is not violating nature 
itself; but beauty in its more particular meaning only 
begins with selection and some special degree of emotional 
individual attraction. The beauty-of type, as it may be 
called, is but the white sheet of paper or canvas, the 
“tabula rasa” upon which a man is ultimately to paint his 
ideal woman by the medium of selective imagination. 
This abstract beauty of type perhaps pleases the eye and 
moves a sort of admiration, but it has no direct call or 
imperative meaning for his heart, and only that which 
touches the heart, the vital sense, can really be called 
beautiful. There is, indeed, a contradiction in the very 
proposition. One may perhaps explain the matter best by 
saying that in beauty the universal may only be under- 
stood by a man in terms of his particular experience, as 
was observed in speaking of the relation of ideal and real 
beauty ; and if this be true, a man finds other women beau- 
tiful by resemblance in type to the real or ideal woman 
of his own individual admiration, and does not love her 
because she possesses the mean beauty of the type. He 
does not, in fact, see beauty in anything until he sees it 
in everything, and sees it in everything only by reference 
or resemblance to some particular thing. To the lover of 
a woman other women are beautiful by reflection from, or 
resemblance to, his object, and in her he loves all women ; 
but if he has not yet found the perfect pattern, the crown 
and flower, of beauty in one woman, he still finds her 
more or less clearly hinted or mirrored in all women. At 
is difficult to attach any definite meaning to beauty except 
by reference to particular experience. Every object implies 
a subject, and it is even more difficult to find a universal 
standard of beauty in women than in painting. It is, in 
fact, almost impossible to avoid the conclusion of Mr. 
Balfour, “That is for every man most lovable which he 
most dearly loves, that is for every man most beautiful 
which he most deeply admires.” That kind of beauty : 
which is supposed to be represented in shopkeepers’ . 
almanacs of Faith clinging to a Crucifix, or in tobacconists 
and soapmakers’ advertisements, is generally a mere 
spurious ideal of beauty which is to be supposed to .be 
beautiful, not, indeed, by combining many excellences, 
but by excluding all, and is, in consequence, insipid and 
characterless; but there is indeed no perfect composite 
ideal or universal idea of beauty apart from the particular. 
There have been no doubt some women famous for beauty 
of whom the verdict of an age was almost unanimously in . 
favour, and, indeed, one can hardly deny to Nelson’s Lady 
Hamilton beauty of an almost universal appeal ; but this, 
as in the case of a popular picture, is due to & coincidence 
of popular tastes, and such beauty is still but the sum of 
the admiration of many independent units for certain . 
type of woman. The same principle applies here as to a 
picture. ; : 
The fact is, that in his ideal of beauty in the faces or 
persons of women (for the face is but the eye of beauty im 
man or woman) a man betrays his taste and quality of 
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mind even more clearly than in his judgment or choice of 
a picture. One may, indeed, very well compare the two 
things, since faces have what may be described as picture 
values, and every face is in a sense a portrait. One may 
here return to the picture or painted-portrait analogy and 
affirm that just as a portrait by Velasquez or Rembrandt 
is beautiful, independent of whether the subject or sitter 
was in the eye of common opinion and out of the picture 
beautiful, so a face which would not appear comely or 
pleasing to the eye of indifference may appear beautiful to 
the eye of a lover or poet because he sees it within the 
picture. The lover, indeed, like the artist, discovers or 
impregns beauty where it would otherwise appear not to 
exist, although he paints, not with pigment, but with the 
“very stuff” of beauty and imagination. Where others 
see a cloud he discovers Juno. This may be suggested as 
the alternative proposition to the one already suggested, 
that all things are beautiful ; that, indeed, on the contrary, 
nothing is beautiful except to the eye of love and emotion. 
Just as the beauty of a picture does not lie necessarily in 
the subject apart from the picture, the beauty of a human 
countenance likewise does not lie in feature itself, or in 
any pattern of beauty, and to see it. one must see it, to 
retain the illustration, through the mind of the artist or 
within the picture. This is often meant in the saying that 
beauty lies best in expression, atmosphere, grace, purity, 
charm, appeal, animation, persuasion, in light and colour, 
in a nameless excellence, and so on, rather than in feature. 
That is to say, it lies in beauty. And beauty lies in selec- 
tion and admiration, which again lie within the lover or 
artist. A woman is beautiful not because she is beautiful, 
but because she is painted beautiful by the excitation of 
fancy and esthetic desire in the lover, who has some reason 
or need beyond beauty itself as a mere pleasure of sense 
for his emotion. Every man is 7n essentia an artist, and 
paints his subject, the woman of his selection, with the 
patina of his imagination or according to his ideas of 
beauty. And herein lies the fallacy of the plain man’s 
attitude to painting and where his test fails, because the 
woman whose face pleases and excites his fancy is often 
even less “beautiful” in that sense of a negative standard 
of uniformity or perfect characterlessness which often 
passes with him for beauty in a painting, than the painter’s 
subject whose physiognomy did not please him; and his 
own acquaintances may fail entirely to understand what 
beauty he can see in the object of his affection. In fact, 
he comes now much nearer to a true understanding of the 
matter. Instead of nothing being able to be made beau- 
tiful by painting which is not already so, if this is a true 
diagnosis of his attitude to the painter, the truth is that 
nothing is beautiful but what is painted so under the influ- 
ence of esthetic emotion; and, therefore, that alone can be 
said to be beautiful which is observed through the refining 
or apotheosing medium of this gentle passion, whether the 
beauty to be observed be in a woman’s face, a painting, or 
any natural object. That is to say, it lies only within the 
picture. 


The analogy between the simple lover and. painter does 
not, of course, quite run on fours, because the latter does 
not experience affection for every individual - object he 
paints, but he loves his art, which is only another term for 
his ideal or quality of beauty, and this arises from a 
similar esthetic instinct, and is related to love-passion. 
His love, indeed, may be said to be vicarious, and it is 
still the object painted which he loves, not the object as it 
appears out of his picture. In the case of the lover, the 
woman is the picture; in the case of the painter, we may 
suppose the picture is the woman. Indeed, it was Beethoven 
who said of his art, “ music 7s a woman,” and the inspired 
painter may say this also of beauty in painting. Beauty 7s 
& woman. Woman herself in whom this mstheti¢ and 
selective imagination is less perfectly developed is, per- 
haps, constitutionally by her very sex unable to understand 
beauty in this sense of beauty, being herself the subject’ or 
picture of it. To her a thing is, as a rule, merely pleasing, 
pretty, or charining} but the essence of beauty itself, either 
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in herself or im fina art, is, one must suppose, beyond her. 
No Beatrice or Laura ever understood the quality of love 
of a. Dante or Petrarch; love with her is always of a 


different, less intellectual quality; and is related to her 


maternal instinct. That she does not understand the 
quality even of her own beauty with which she is endowed 
by admiration is demonstrated by the fearful and wonder- 
ful devices which are her idea, as a rule, of adorning it. 
It is true, nevertheless, that a woman by sympathy guesses 
at man’s attitude to her as a divinity, and plays the part 
with some histrionic ability, although generally overdoing. 
it; and thus one may hear women discuss women and their 
respective beauties from a masculine point of. view with 
the most naive unconsciousness of this attitude, but she 
does not really understand the best quality of a poet’s or 
lover’s devotion or of her own beauty. And a man, it may 
be supposed, is never beautiful to a woman in the same 
sense that she is beautiful to him because she is devoid of 
his esthetic or selective imagination, and she admires him 
only for his admiration for her and for merely negative 
qualities of beauty, as the absence of physical or mental 
infirmities; or, in other words, inasmuch as he is male. 
It is not implied, however, that she is unworthy of any 
such regard because she does not understand it, or that 
man is victimised by a mirage, because her beauty, 
although it is created or discovered only by her lover, also 
implies relation and a corresponding value, of which it is 
the external symbol, and this very regard or love itself 
argues worth. There is a physiological reason or relation 
underlying the perception of beauty. Otherwise any mar 
might love as well any woman, or one woman satisfy him 
as well as another (which is, indeed, in the last degree true, 
but not while there is any room for selection). It is just 
because the lover is an artist and love a fine art that & 
man in what he loves with his whole mind and in his 
noblest character illustrates his taste as well as in the 
pictures or books which he prefers. The beauty of a 
woman is of the same quality as that found in a painting 
or by the living eye in nature; or, to retain the truer order 
of the proposition, the beauty in a painting is of the same 
quality as that which the lover discovers in his ideal 
woman. What a man most admires in a woman he will most 
admire in a picture, and what he most admires in a picture 
he will most admire in a woman, and his taste and character 
are displayed in either. If he admires a vulgar woman he 
will admire a vulgar painting, and if he admires a vulgar 
painting he will admire a vulgar woman. This is probably 
the reason why a man of taste, when not excited by mere 
sense, seldom falls in love with the popular, rather impu- 
dent, type of beauty which appeals to the common imagina- 
tion, but seeks and finds beauty by quiet and sequestered 
ways, or among faces of a more uncommon and perhaps 
plainer quality, which, like the lines and forms of a noble 
picture, lend themselves to the beauty sense and grow 
significant by the gazing at them, or in artistic terms make 
a good subject. He prefers, that is to say, beauty of a 
more ssthetic and intellectual. character in a woman’s 
mien and features, a beauty more in agreement with the 
peculiarities and refinements of his own perceptions and 
characters. His ideal is, like that of Wordsworth, a beauty 
of brooks and murmuring sound, of sunlight and shadow, 
of bird and cloud, of quiet pools and reflected skies, of the 
panoply of trees, of lush green pasturage, of the rare and 
tender beauty of wild flowers— 


She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and hereyes . . . 


One suspects this quality of shy and “uncommon” beauty 
or “comeliness” arising from special characters and corre- 
spondences in many of those women of whom men of genius - 
have left us portraits, and in some cases this quality is - 
described unequivocally. Thus Sterne addresses Eliza: 
“When I first saw you I beheld you as an object 
of compassion and as a very plain woman. .... You are. 
not handsome, Eliza, nor is yours a face that will please 
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a tenth part of your beholders; but you are something 
more, for I scruple not to tell you I never saw so intelli- 
gent, so animated, so good a countenance, nor was there, 
nor will ever be, that man of sense or tenderness of feeling 
in your company three hours that was not, or will not, be 
your admirer or friend in consequence of it—that is, if you 
‘assume no character foreign to your own, but appeared the 
being nature desired you for. A something in your eyes 
and voice you possess in a degree more persuasive than 
any other woman I ever saw or heard of. But it is that 
bewitching sort of nameless excellence that men of nice 
sensibilities alone can be touched with.” Even Eliza her- 
self, one may comment, could hardly be plainer than the 
statement at the beginning of the quotation, and if Eliza 
forgave the writer his compassion she doubtless deserved 
all the compliments which follow. It is to be observed 
that ssthetic love of this kind rarely seems to be what is 
generally kriown as love at first sight, although the lover 
sometimes, looking back upon it, supposes he must always 
have recognised his lady’s beauty, but the fact remains 
that as a matter of experience his first feelings were often 
of indifference, containing, perhaps, just a seed of the 
subsequent passion. Beauty steals over and grows upon 
the features imperceptibly, and perhaps is not always 
realised until it is discovered by a dawning reciprocal 
acknowledgment— 


She is not fair to outward view, 
As many maidens be; 

Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smiled on me. 

O then I saw her eye was bright, 

A well of love, a spring of light. 


On the other hand, one is compelled to suppose that love 
always begins at first sight, for the lover cannot be said to 


see until he begins to love, or to love until he 
begins to see. Love is, in fact, beauty-sight. Beauty, 
one may suppose, always contains a quality of 


light and significance of surprise and strangeness which 
at once illuminates the sense and gladdens the heart, but 
not until it is seen as beauty. And, farther, this quality 
of strangeness which lies in all beauty, when it begins to 
be comprehended or assimilated, is found to be due to its 
very opposite quality, that is to say, intimacy, and it sur- 
prises just as, for an imperfect illustration, it does to meet 
unexpectedly an acquaintance in an unlikely corner of 
the:world. Hence it is that in perfect beauty well com- 
prehended one always seems to have been acquainted with 
it before, and why the lover seems to have known and loved 
a certain woman always. But the difference between the 
case and the illustration is that in beauty one does not 
remember the occasion of previous acquaintance, and 
cannot locate it, and its strangeness arises from this 
endeavour to recall this occasion, which is, of course, half 
illusion. Thus it is afterwards often impossible for the 
lover to determine the precise moment of the beginning of 
his passion, or remember any feeling of surprise or pre- 
science of passion, because it was itself absorbed in this 
other quality of intimacy, and the moment he began to 
take interest in the woman who is the object of it, at that 
same moment he began to feel that quality of intimacy 
described. One may, perhaps, understand this more 
simply by again referring to the analogy of a painting, for 
in a picture the beauty or special meaning, the raison d’étre 
as it may be defined, does not, as a rule, leap upon the un- 
prepared senses fully matured, but slowly dawns upon the 
sense, as it were, from a single spark ; and at a first glance, 
the picture may beeven unprepossessing. It may further be 
observed that when a lover of a woman or a painting dis- 
covers this quality of beauty he can no longer see the mere 
features of the woman or the mere objects of a painting, 
because he will only see the beauty, whatever this may be 
(for beauty is not a thing of itself, it is only a symbol of 
something—a mere transparency or inlet through matter 
into spirit or meaning). The plain man sees a painting 
unclothed of its beauty and reduced to its terms in matter 





the painter or lover of the picture, who is cognisant of 
its beauty, sees this beauty only, and does not see the 
mere matter. And this beauty, of which the picture is 
a mere expression or investiture, is, properly understood, 
the picture’s only meaning, and stands for something more 
than beauty. ‘This is perhaps best understood by the 
lover :— 


How should I gauge what beauty is her dole 
Who cannot see her countenance for her 
As birds see not the casement for the sky? 


Beauty, indeed, always seems to be far behind the sense 
and illumining it like “the sun a fleecy cloud,” and illus- 
trations of this kind are frequent in the poets. To cite 
one further instance only from Meredith’s most recently 
published volume of verse, written as a youth :— 


She seemed to make the sunlight stay 
And show her in its pride. 
Oh, she was fair as a Beech in May 
With the sun on its yonder side. 
It does not, in fact, lie in any mould or pattern of form, 
but flowers into being as the expression of complete satis- 
faction and perfect happiness, and one may say 18 happi- 
ness. The lover in his happiest mood finds everything 
beautiful because love, like the sun, enlightens and 
beautifies everything it covers, although she who is the 
object of his regard is still the fairest, because the fount 
of all: — 
I see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet and fair, 
I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 
I hear her charm the air. 


There’s not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or n 

There’s not a bonnie bird that sings 
But minds me o’ my Jean. 

Beauty is not, however, merely an emanation from an 
unreasonable happiness, or mere mirage of sense, but is 
rather a power to penetrate to essences or “see into the 
life of things,” and the lover includes everything in his 
love, because in his experience he has at last obtained 
a key or clue to the meanings of things. 

Be still to me 
—the poet desires of Pauline— 
A key to music’s mystery, when mind fails 
A reason, a solution, and a clue. 


| It is, one may surmise, since only these guesses and 


illustrations are possible, the understanding, not of the 
intellect, but of the spirit, and, being the understanding, 
it is also the language. It may perhaps best be compared 
to the breach light makes in darkness. It is the very 
stuff of light and understanding of happiness or 


| gladness :— 


And she was fair and very fair; 

Her beauty made me glad. 
But let the clue and power of love be lost, and behold 
the change in nature. - It is a change from everything to 
nothing; where all was beautiful, nothing is beautiful ; 
all real meaning or significance in anything has vanished. 
It is then as if beauty had never existed. For love, 
immortal in essence as it is, has an end as it had a begin- 
ning, although it appears to have neither. It did not 
seem to have a beginning, but it began, and in the same 
way it does not appear that it can end, and it ends, con- 
sidered as a matter of mere time-experience; and this is 
a quality of life itself and of all that seems, and is, 
immortal. 





A QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


In the twelfth year of his reign King Henry VIII., being 
“credibly enformed that our trusty and welbiloued John 
Forster of Wellington in our countie of Salop gentilman 
for certain diseases and infirmities which he hath in his 
hed cannot conveniently without his greate daungier and 


and without any meaning or significance whatever, whereas / iebardy bee discovered of the same,” licensed him “ from 
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hensforth to use and were his bonet on his said hed at 
all tymes and in all places as well in our presence as 
eliswhere at his libertie.” Remarkable as this licence 
may seem in the twentieth century, it was by no means 
unique in the reign of the second Tudor sovereign. Only 
six years earlier, for instance, Henry had granted a 
similar licence to Richard Wrottesley of Wrottesley, 
whose descendant, the present Lord Wrottesley, still owns 
that manor of Wrottesley which Adam, Abbot of Evesham, 
granted to his direct male ancestor nearly seven centuries 
and a half ago. Doubtless the king had no desire to see 
the head of a gentleman who was suffering (it has been 
suggested) from ringworm or some form of mange, and 
for his own sake as much as for Mr. Forster’s would 
readily grant him the desired permission to remain 
covered. But as time was to prove, in issuing this licence 
Henry did more than he knew, for all unwittingly he 
sowed the seed of one of those hardy legends which flourish 
uninjured by the cold winds of criticism, and even when 
cut down by ruthless iconoclasts spring up again with 
the invincible persistence of the Californian thistle. When 
Forster had become Forester, and Forester had risen to 
the Upper House, ingenious pedigree-makers discovered 
that one of his ancestors had enjoyed such favour in the 
eyes of Henry VIII. that that monarch had granted to 
him and his descendants the rare hereditary privilege of 
remaining covered in the presence of the sovereign! 
Probably the polite writer of paragraphs who refers to 
this privilege will add that the only other family in the 
kingdom which possesses a similar right is that of Courcy, 
Lords Kingsale in the peerage of Ireland. And in con- 
sidering the origin of the Courcy privilege, the Forster 
legend is not without value. The story of the Courcy hat 
assigns the origin of the privilege to a much more remote 
period. As a specimen of romance it may be recom- 
mended to the unhistorical novelist. John de Courcy, 
having conquered Ulster, was created earl thereof, but 
subsequently fell from favour, was deprived of his earl- 
dom and estates, and was sent to the Tower. There he 
remained—or perhaps we should say, languished—for 
some time, until, indeed, Philip Augustus came to 
England on a visit to John. The two kings decided that 
their rival claims to the Duchy of Normandy should be 
decided by single combat, but with a proper apprecia- 
tion of their own value to the respective countries agreed 
to fight by deputy. The king of France had his champion 
ready—doubtless he had brought the warrior with him— 
but John was unprepared, and found to his dismay that 
there was no competition for the honour of representing 
him. De Courcy thereupon volunteered, and was released 
from his prison for the purpose. On the appointed day 
both champions rode into the lists, but the Frenchman 
_ was so alarmed by the huge size and martial air of his 
antagonist that he turned tail, rode headlong to the coast, 
and embarked for Spain. The triumphant Courcy sup- 
plied the place of the intended show with a “strong-man” 
exhibition, cleaving a helmet and suit of mail with one 
blow of his redoubtable sword. King John, deeply 
gratified by the result of his speculation, restored to his 
gallant champion his honours and estates, and further 
granted to him and his heirs male the right to remain 
covered in the presence of their sovereign. 


The wealth of corroborative detail with which this glow- 
ing romance teems, proved but a flimsy protection when 
the tale was submitted to the sceptical criticisms of 
Planché and the still more searching investigations of 
Dr. Round. A small substratum of fact, it is true, lay 
beneath the fiction. John de Courcy really existed, he 
actually did conquer Ulster, he was afterwards forfeited, 
and was subsequently to some extent restored to favour; 
and he was a man of exceptional height and a mighty 
soldier. But Courcy was never an earl, Philip Augustus 
never visited England, and the whole story of the pro- 
posed combat and Courcy’s appearance as champion thereat 
is relegated to the realm of fiction, whilst the grant of the 
privilege of remaining covered is even a later addition to 
‘the story. Even the descent of the Lords of Kingsale 
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from their alleged ancestor failed to pass muster, their 
first genuine ancestor being apparently the Patrick de 
Courcy who figures in the pedigree as grandson of the 
“Earl” of Ulster. However, as the house of Courcy 1s 
finally left with the sufficiently rare and enviable dis- 
tinction of a genuine male descent from the thirteenth 
century, its members need feel little concern at the col- 
lapse of their famous myth. But if the legendary story 
be mere romance, what is the true origin of the “ worth- 
less and unmannerly privilege” of remaining covered in 
the royal presence? It is lost in obscurity, but with the 
Forster myth before us, we cannot but suspect that the 
Courcy privilege may have had a similar origin; in other 
words, that an early member of the house obtained per- 
mission to wear his hat before the king because he suffered 
from an unpleasant disease, and that the story of an 
hereditary privilege was evolved from this personal grant. 
This, it is true, is only a supposition, but it is difficult 
to imagine any other reasonable explanation. | When 
Charles of Spain instituted the distinction of Grandeza 
about the time that Henry of England granted his licence 
to Mr. Forster, he conceded -to its recipients the right to 
cover themselves before him, but its seems probable that 
this was a right which had been claimed of old by the 
haughty baronage of Castile and Aragon. In England, 
on the other hand, no trace of any such privilege exists, 
and it seems highly improbable that any king of England 
would have thought of introducing such an outlandish 
idea. It is long since this questionable privilege was 
last exercised, and it is hardly likely that it will be 
exercised again by a Courcy, or by anyone else, unless 
some gentleman should present himself covered before 
his king by an unfortunate mistake, such as is said to have 
been perpetrated at the court of Italy. It is said—but 
perhaps the story is as mythical as the geste of John de 
Courcy—that an Italian who awaited an audience of the 
king found the antechamber unpleasantly chilly, and, as 
he was suffering from a cold in the head, begged per- 
mission of the officers present to wear his hat. When at 
length the summons to the presence came he had become 
so absorbed in conversation that this had slipped 
from his mind, and snatching up another hat which hap- 
pened to be near him, he presented himself before his. 
sovereign with one hat on his head and another in his. 
hand. The king, unable to conceal his amusement, asked 
courteously if he usually wore two hats, and the unfortu- 
nate culprit, suddenly realising what he had done, replied 
with ready wit that two hats were certainly too many 
for a man who had no head! G. H. W. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


ROYAL METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The monthly meeting of this society was held on Wednes- 
day afternoon, the 15th instant, at 70, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, Mr. H. Mellish, president, in the chair. 

A paper was read from Mr. J. I. Craig, of the Egyptian 
Survey Department, Cairo, entitled, “ England, Abyssinia, 
the South Atlantic: A Meteorological Triangle.” The idea 
that there may be an organic connection between the annual 
or seasonal total of rainfall in Western Europe and the 
amount of the Nile flood is no new one, for in 1882 Prof. 
Balfour Stewart gave reasons for claiming such a connec- 
tion between the flood of the Nile and the flow in the 
Thames. More recently Colonel H. E. Rawson has indi- 
cated a connection between the weather in South Africa 
and that in Africa north of the equator, and in particular 
the Nile flood. Mr. G. T. Walker has found a connection 
between the monsoon rainfall in India and pressure six 
months previously in Argentina, and Sir Norman Lockyer 
has proved the existence of an inverse barometric relation- 
ship between India and Argentina. Dr. W. N. Shaw has 
aiso drawn attention to certain correspondences between 
the velocity of the wind at St. Helena and the intensity of 
rainfall in the South of England, and pointed out that in 
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the steady current of the South-East trade-wind we may 
expect to find evidence of the throbbing of the aerial 
pulse consequent on the greater or smaller supply of solar 
radiation that reaches the earth and is transformed into 
kinetic energy. 

Within the last few years an organised meteorological 
service has been started in Egypt, and the results obtained 
therefrom have enabled Mr. Craig to carry out this investi- 
gation more closely. He finds that there is a distinct 
tendency for the South-East trade-wind of the South 
Atlantic to divide into two branches, the first continuing 
the general northward movement, and the second turning 
to the right and moving across into the interior of Africa. 
He concludes that the moisture for the Nile flood comes 
from the South Atlantic, and that an increase in the 
velocity of the current will show itself i: a proportional 
increase of the flood. There are too 1 ary gaps in the 
velocity records for the summer months to allow of a 
statistical test being applied, but it is net improbable that 
an intensification of the trans-African current is connected 
with a similar intensification o: the South-East trade-wind 
of the Atlantic, which, as Mr. Shaw has shown, is not 
improbably connected with an increase of rainfall in the 
South of England. “ 





CORRESPONDENCE 


“CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL” FICTION. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEMY. 


Srr,—I obtained lately a belated copy of the Christmas 
number, 1909, of Chambers’s Journal, in which appeared a short 
story by J. Morton Lewis, entitled ‘Dofia Dolores,” the action 
of which takes place in Spain during the Carlist war of 1837. 
It is very evident that the author has read Henry Seton 
Merriman’s “In Kedar’s Tents,’’ and has a retentive memory. 
When, however, he ventures on originality, he achieves it in 
full measure. The heroine, a Spanish girl, addresses her lover 
as “Carissima mia”; why she should use Italian, and the 
feminine, is not obvious. She also takes out the “photo.” (an 
odious abbreviation) of a man from her box, and reads his 
name written on the back. I am out of reach of books of 
reference, but, speaking from memory, I fancy that even 
daguerreotypes were hardly known in 1837, and I am sure that 
mounted photographs on which it is possible to write were not 
even imagined. It seems strange that a magazine of the repu- 
tation and high character of Chambers’s should publish such 
carelessly written matter. H. J. iD. 

Barkly West, South Africa. 








“SIC VOS NON VOBIS,” ETC. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Srz,—It is now a fortnight since a copy of THE AcapEmy of 
the 28th ultimo was forwarded to Messrs. Blackie and Co., for 
Dr. Molloy’s information ; and as, up to now, neither of these 
gentlemen has acknowledged, directly or indirectly, receipt of 
the same, I have come to the conclusion that I have not adduced 
sufficient facts to prove that my treatise on ‘Shall and Will” 
was actually consulted by Dr. Molloy. I shall therefore, to-day, 
choose from the Doctor’s book another passage, which may 
sufficient, I believe, to prove that his private views on the 
subject are in direct contradiction with the rules he lays down. 
Dr. Molloy, for instance, says (p. 19):—(1) “ It may be observed 
that I shall, in certain circumstances, is stronger than I will. 
(2) I shall never forgive him is stronger affirmation than I will 
never forgive him (p. 20). (3) I shall write to the Times about 
this. I will write to the Times would be mild (?) in comparison.” 
And in another passage (p. 43):—‘‘ When threatening, a speaker 
would say, ‘I will fling you out of the fort.’” This contradiction 
shows that Dr. Molloy was not expressing his own conviction 
all the time, but was influenced, at a certain moment, by some 
advice “from without,’’ after his book had, at least, been partly 
written. The question naturally arises: Who was the adviser? 
It is for the readers of THE AcapEmy to decide, when they have 
perused the following paralleled rules :— 


Rules in Dr. Molloy’s “Shall Rules in the treatise on “ Shall 

and Will’? (p. 15). | Blackie and Will”’ (p. 65). Published 
1897. by Hachette and Co. 1886. 

When we speak of a future 


an d 
If the speaker wishes to 
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represent the future event 
simply as a future event, he 
uses shall in the first person, 
and will in the second and 
third; but if he wishes to 
represent the future event as 
determined by his own present 
will, he uses will in the first 
person and shall in the second 
and third (p. 23). There is an 
apparent exception to the rule 
which requires shall, in the 
second and third persons, to 
express a command. A gentle- 
man may say to his servant: 


circumstance or of a future 
event over which we can have 
no control, it is absolutely 
necessary to convey our 
thoughts through the medium 
of the simple future (shall in 
the first person, and will in the 
second and third). When the 
speaker or writer wishes to 
express a threat or an order in 
an imperative tone, the em- 
phatic form of the future is 
made use of (will in the first 
person, and shall in the 
second and third). 

But when the speaker or 








“You will light my fire in the 
morning.” writer wishes to give an order 
in an ordinary way, the 
simple form of the future is 
employed; thus, instead of 
saying: “On_ receiving this 
gentleman’s cheque you shall 
go to the bank ” (an expression 
which is rightly used here, as 
an order is given), the more 
courteous term, you will go 
(or merely go), etc., is em- 
ployed (p. 27). 


Here is another instance which proves that the real notions 
of Dr. Molloy cn “Shall and Will” do not tally with the rules 
he was made to set down by mere force of circumstances. He 
seems to be positively annoyed at the Irish maid-servants’ using 
“I shall, sir,” when, asked to deliver a message or to execute 
some commission. According to Dr. Molloy’s insinuation, this 
would be good English in the mouth of English maid-servants, 
but it cannot be good English in the mouth of Irish maid- 
servants, because the latter do not mean exactly what they 
intend to convey (p. 33). I fail to see by what sign Dr. Molloy 
is guided in drawing that inference. Because, say, an illiterate 
person makes use of a correct expression, is that a reason why 
that expression should not be deemed correct? Dr. Molloy 
seems to forget that we sometimes receive excellent lessons from 
these very persons whom we call ignorant. Was not the 
“Bourgeois gentilhomme’s’’ sentence: “Belle marquise, vos 
beaux yeux me font mourir d’amour ” better French than all 
the expressions offered by his French teachers? Is it not a 
known fact that it was an oyster-woman who taught the French 
Reade miclant the exact difference between de sutte and tout de 
suite? 

Tue ActTHor OF AN UNKNowN TREATISE ON 


“SHALL AND WILL.” 


THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE AND THE BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION. 


To the Editor of Tne AcADEMy. 


Sir,—It is simply amazing to watch the serenity with which 
the British public, day by day, swallow the amount of rubbish 
which is written about their own Constitution. It is the more 
data when one comes to consider the fact that “ our educa- 
tion ’’—the supposed great factor of national equilibrium—ought 
rather to counteract than add to the popular ignorance. 
Although Britain may be said to be the mightiest Empire the 
world has ever seen, her mightiness is merely one of materiality. 
Intellectually, she cannot maintain any such precedence. 
Indeed, in the matter of civilised nations, there has been no 
single nation which could claim intellectual precedence over 
another. The great fact which seems to be lost sight of is that 
all mere material greatness is due to armaments—to the perfec- 
tion of physical forces. Any decline in such perfection has 
always meant a retrograde movement to the nation involved. 
It did to the Babylonians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. 
Popular education can never be aang material use to a nation. 
It had no hand in rearing the splendours and wealth of ancient 
civilisations, and it has had no hand in developing the sur- 
passing magnificence of our more modern kinds. Where then, 
with this new and professedly great factor to help us, do we 
rise to higher advantages than, let us say, the Egyptians and 
Romans? For instance, has the new factor increased, or even 
strengthened, the national love of wisdom or of letters? Judged 
from the standard of our hapenny Press, which discovers the 
popular taste and, what is more to the point, the populgy height 
to which popular education has raised the popular mind, there 
has been a pronounced form of mental and mora] degradation 
rather than of elevation. English literature and learning has, 
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in fact, been prostituted because a handful of artful and un- 
principled schemers, clever only in the unders‘anding that what is 
popular must always be more or less lucrative (even your popular 
education), have been allowed to make large fortunes by simply 
pandering to the mentalised vulgarity of the mass. Englishmen 
who love and have a wish to save their country from dire 
calamity must first save English literature, and, indeed, every 
form of English art, from the immoral sway of the wretched 
autocrats who have so deliberately sacrificed the sacred shrines 
of Beauty and Wisdom to secure gross riches. This is a strong 
indictment, but it is nevertheless true. 

Now, what Harmsworth and Pearson have done by way of 
destroying English letters, Asquith, Churchill, Lloyd George, 
and even Gladstone, have done by way of destroying the English 
Constitution. The latter, like literature, has almost ceased to 
exist, because the above-named statesmen, clever mainly in the 
understanding that what is popular government must always 
mean a strong government (even though you term it, as a 
majority government, the “ Will of the People’’), have been 
allowed to make famous names by infamous methods. For, 
accarding to the just ground of our Constitution, unconstitutional 
government cannot be other than infamous. Here again, I say 
that Englishmen who love and have a wish to save their country 
from dire calamity must first uphold rather than help to smash 
the Constitution. This can only be done by their unanimous 
‘vote against the unprincipled men who have deliberately sacri- 
ficed true freedom in order to make a name and obtain power 
by cherishing a merely popular idea—a vulgar myth—commonly 
styled the “ Will of the People.’”’ Now, the “Will of the 
People,” like their “ Taste,’’ is fundamentally immoral, in that 
it is founded purely on majorities, or, in other words, on blind 
force. Nothing can make a moral entity of it, because justice 
is not grounded in force, but in reason. The British Constitu- 
tion was rationally, and not dynamically instituted. Had it 
been dynamically instituted, or, to be plain, had it been insti- 
tuted simply by the “ Will of the People,’’ King John would 
have received harsher treatment than he got. He, without any 


-doubt, would have had a violent death. When, therefore, the 


leaders of modern Liberalism talk about the “Will of the 
People” as though it constituted the grand basis of British 
justice and freedom, one is moved to think upon the probable 
future of Liberalism with terror—the same terror, in fact, which 
France has already experienced. 
Now, one of the fruits of making the “ Will of the People” 
aramount, as if it constituted the grand basis of British 


_Justice and freedom, is to be seen in our Party System. The 


‘constitutional right whatsoever. 


division of the State into two great parties was the first step 
towards constitutional dissolution. This division has gradually 
become sub-divided, until we have now, not a dual, but a multi- 
party system. Can anything be said to be more ruinous to the 
interests of cohesion and unity? What constitutional right has 
an Irish or Labour Party to be in the House of Commons? No 
It may then be asked, what 


‘constitutional right has a Liberal or a Conservative Party to be 


in the House? The answer is just as clear. They have no con- 
stitutional rights of admission to the House of Commons-in a 
particular sense, but only in a national or common sense, as 
constituting the positive and negative factors of government. You 
may call your Conservative factor a positive factor, and your 
Liberal a negative factor, or vice versa, it does not matter. The 
prend thing that does matter is that there can, or rather should, 

e only one positive facter and one negative factor of rule. 
This is in accordance with the British Constitntion, and, what is 
more, it is in accordance with every form of reason. If, as in 
our present system, you are going to have one positive factor 
and four negative factors, or one negative factor and four posi- 
tive factors, you are going to make a pretty pickle of the Con- 
stitution. Moreover, there is a pretty pickle of it. The “ Will 
of the People” has, both politically and educationally, brought 
the nation to a fine pass. So highly fit are the “ People,”’ that 
they seemingly need no religion, no philosophy, no literature, no 
art of any sort, other than that which their own vulgar tastes 
desire. Can you wonder that Harmsworth and Pearson are 
millionaires, and that Poetry and Beauty, Order and Justice go 
a-begging? Again, so logical is the “ Will of the People,” as to 
need no other element, than blind force to keep its own house in 
order. Can you wonder at the quackery, money-grubbing, place- 
seeking, religious squabbling, and every other form of maniacal 
struggle in a national Bedlam? To the thoughtless man in the 
street it may appear amazingly funny, but to the patriot, to the 
man of honour, or to anyone having a grain of common sense, 
it is simply appalling—sickening. So much for the “ Will of the 
People.” Meanwhile the British Constitution remains in pawn, 
pledged, for particular interests, by your hapenny Press and 
hapenny Government. Will it ever be redeemed? Have we 
really come to that terrible pass where hope must for ever be 
abandoned ? 

An ENGLIsHMaN WHO Cares. 
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This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
Tue ACADEMY, 63, Lincotn’s INN FIELDS, W.C. 


To. 











Please send me the ACADEMY for tne next 
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THE 


Lanston Monotype 


Composing and Casting Machine 


is now to be found in the Com- 
i posing Rooms of more than 


: SIX HUNDRED European Printers. 











It is the best friend the General Printer can 
have on his premises. 

It isused by all the leading Base ‘Printers. 

It is the only practical machine for Tables. 

It is as economical as its cheapest com- 


petitor for common work, and immeasur- 


ably superior for all higher grades. 


It maintains in all classes of Work the per- 
fection of the highest quality of hand 


composition. 














For fall partics‘ars, ‘call at, or write to the offices o: 


The LANSTON MONOTYPE CORPORATION, Ltd, 


43 and 43a, FETTER LANE, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Works -REDHILL, SURREY. 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR HISTORICAL SETTING. 


By the Kev. EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


A Study of the eo Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance. By the Rev. J. S. JOHNSTON, Chaplain 02 to 
the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. With a Preface by the DEAN OF ST, PATRICK'S. Crowa 8vo, cloth boards, 2s 


LIFE AS SERVICE. 


Some Chapters on being Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. LEWIS, M.A, Hon. Canon of Southwark. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. a 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. 


By the Rev. W. E. CHADWICK, D.D. Small post 8v0, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON PRAYER. 


By the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY HITCHCOCK, M.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 
By the Ven. ARCHDEACON DOWLING, D.D. Witn a Preface by the LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With many [lustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTAMENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR 
SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. with Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. JAMES TISSOT. 


With over 75° Compositions illustrating the work, In Four Volumes. Imperial 8vo. Published at £12 12s., and 
now offered for a limited time at £4 4s. Complete. . 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF HISTORICAL RECORDS 
AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA. byt. c. pincues, LLD., 


R.A.S. Third Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


Piet TIMES.—'' Dr. Pinches has spared no Pains to es usa really a book for popular use, and it will no doubt take its place as the 
standard manual on the subject. 


LITERARY CRITICISM | AND. outE, NEW TESTAMENT. Manchester Cathedral 


Lectures, 1907). By the I D.D., Canon of Durham and Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Durham, Fellow of Kings FC, Lee "Small poet 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


ALCUIN OF YORK. 


By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Illustrated. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 5¢. 


DO WE BELIEVE? 


The Law of Faith Perfected in Christ. Egos pewures delivered in St. George’s, Windsor, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
BARRY. Small post 8.0, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE ‘‘HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE YERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. 
By the Rev. Professor A.H SAYCE. Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


Lonp 3s QuaRTERLY REVIEW.—‘' The seventh edition, revised, of Dr. Sayce's ' Higher Criticism’ is sure of a warm welcome ; it is a book of 
the greatest interest and importance.” 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, | Ruind tectores by 


the Rev. Professor A. H. SAYCE. New Evition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth toards, 5s. 
CHURCH QUARTERLY RkVInw.—‘‘ 7 is a book of the greatest interest and value for Bi ble students.” 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN HE LIGHT OF RECENT DISCOYERIES. 
L. W. KING, M.A., F.S.A., and H. R. A., of the British Museum. Containing 100 Plates and 
ii fustrations. Small 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 
GUARLIAN.—‘‘ In a sumptuous volume of 470 es Messrs. King and Hall inform the lav reader of the wore important addit‘ons which have 
been made tc our knowledge of the ancient t in the course of the lis few yeas. The book we have read with the keenest interest.” 








THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES OF THE CLASSIC EAST, 


By Professor MASPERO. Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. Translated by M. L. MCCLURE. Each volume 
contains Maps, coloured Plates, and numerous other Illustrations. 


Demy 4to, cloth, bevelled: boards. 
Volume I. The Dawn of Civilization: Egypt and Chaldaea. Fourth Edition. ; half morocco, 48s. 
Volume lI. The Struggle of the Nations: Egypt, Syria, and Assyria, 25s.; halt, -moracco, 50s. 
Volume III. The Passing of the sieht 850 B.C.—S30 B.C. 258. ; half-morocco, 50s. 


S.P.C.K. ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Ei; age Volumes in a'l. A work of reference to the words in the 
English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6,110 pages, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200-00 words, and is illustrated by Coloured [ lates and over 3,000 Wood Engravinge and 
Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 388 ; balf-bourd, 428. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 108. 6d. ; half-bound, 128. 


London : Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C---.-Brighton : 129, North Street. 
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HEY SOTHERAN & CO, New and Revised Edition, 6d., post free. MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY. LTD. 
BOOKSELLERS. : 90-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.0. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1615 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 








Wb eed OF EDINBURGH. 


LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY. 


The University Court of the University of 
Edinburgh will, on Monday, 18th July next, 
‘or séme subsequent day, proceed to the 
appointment of a L-cturer on Economie 
History. The Lecturer will be required to 
deliver in each year a full Ordinary and a full 
Honours Graduation Course. Salary £250 per 
annum. Tenure five years, which may be 
renewed. 

Each applicant should lodge with the under- 
signed, not later than Monday, 4th July, 1910, 
twenty copies of his application and twenty 
copies of any testimonials he may desire to 
haepat One copy of the application should 

e signed. 





M. C. TAYLOk, 
Secretary Univ. Court. 
University of Edinburgh, 
27th May, 1910. 








HSTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An 
Examination will be held on June 

2 nd, 23rd, and 24th, to fill up not less than 
Seven Residential and Three Non-residential 
Scholarships, and also some exhibitions. 





—For particulars, apply by letter to the 
arsar, Little Dean’s Yard, London, S.W. 


“Shall we ever Reach the Pole?” 


BY ‘F.R.A.S.” 


Those interested in the POLAR WARFARE should 
reid this brochure, which furnishes, from the work of 

. Plateau, the Belgian phys‘cist, and others, good 
scientific ground for believing that it is not possible to 
reach the Pole. 


Saturday Review: ‘‘Thisremarkable pamphlet.” 

Manchester Courier: ‘The arguments are ad- 
vanced with much ingenuity, and their bearing on the 
question of the existence of the Poles is discussed with 
gome learning.” 

Irish Times: ‘‘He seeks to show that it ts not 
possible for any buman being to reach either of the 
Poles, and that the conditions In the extreme North 
are sensationally different from those which are gener- 
ally supposed to exist.” 


LONDON: R. MORGAN, NOXWOOD, S.E. 


re 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


AN EXAMINATION for filling about 
Twenty-five Vacancies on the Foundation 
will be held on Tuesday, June 2lst, and 
following days. _ For particulars of the 
Examination application should be made to 
the Bursar, Mr. S. Bewsner, St. Paul’s 
School, Hammersmith Road, W. 





DTBUTSCHs KAISHRURKUNDB 

(GERMAN KAISER’S DEED) 
of Ludwig of Bavaria, of the year 1345, on 
parchment, very well preserved, with seal of 
four inches in diameter, to be sold. For par- 
ticulars please address :—‘‘S. H. 3,041,” ¢/o 
Neyroud & Sons’ Advertising Offices, 14/18, 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 








Only 48. Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Branches (132, Kensington High Street, W. 
BOOKS FOR SALE. 
Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi, 5/6, pare. 10/6 net. 
Jerningham’s Maxims of Marmaduke #3, pubd. 5/-. 
Lady Bannerman, Carlyle’s First Love, tiius., 5/9, pabd. 
10/6 net. Countess of Cardigan's Recollections, Illus. 
5/-, pubd. 10/6 net. Lollee’s Gilded Beauties of Seoond 
Empire, Illus., 7/6, pubd, 15/- net. Louls Phillppe and 
his Sister, portraits, 4/6, pubd. 1u/6 net. ‘orace 
Walpole’s Last Journals, 2 vols., 13/-, pubd. 25/- net. 
Butlin, F. M., Among the Danes, Illus. in Colour, 4/-, 
ubd. 7/6 net. H. Rider Haggard's Gardener's Year 
aw, 66, pubd, 13/6 net, Canon Liddon’s Lite and 
Letters, portraits, New, 6/6, pubd. 15/-net. Dewar's 
Book of the Dry Fly, Illus., New. 7/3, pubd. 15/- net. 
Rowe's South Devon. Illus. in Colour, New, 3/-, pubd. 
6/- net. Snell’s North Devon, Litus. in Colour, New, 
3/-, pubd. 6/- net. Anthony Hope's Intrasions of Peggy, 
x rg. pug sinh E Castic’e Star Dreamer, 
lew, 1/8, pubd.és. Stephen Crane's n Boat, New, 
bud” be {ot Lite, New, 


1/9, pubd, 6s. 
/6, pubd. 6/-. Ellen G1: w's Voice of the People 
New, 1/9, pubd. 6/-. Violet. Hunt's White Rose of 


an Upward’s 


—=—=—’—_——————X—X—X—X——X—X—X—XX—X—X—Xa=aa 
B00KS. ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 

ard RARE BOOKS on any subject 
The most expert Book finder 
extant. lease state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Booles for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
af 2,000 Books I icularly want past free.— 
ED W. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright 8t., Birmingham. Jane Austen’s Novels, 
coloured plates, 10 vols, 35s. net, for 2ls. 
Solon’s ola English Porcelain, £2 12s. 6d., for 
353. Harmsworth Atlas and Gazetteer, 638., for 
35s. Bennet How to Become an Author, 5s, 
for 23. 6d. 


_——_———— ee 
Pp eee w BLING promptly and 
Socnrayely done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and_ references. 
ER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, 8. W. 


Bursar, Little Dean's Yard, London, SN ees 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


es i eS 
THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. §. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





hl 


BOOK MONTHLY 


June Number Now Ready—6d. net. 


CONTENTS : 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR: Illustrated wih Portra'ts 
and Pictures 

UNWRITIEN BOOKS 

REJECTED ADDRESSES, or “DECLINED WITH THANKS ” 

THE BEST BOOK MONTHS—AND WHY 

A STUDY IN MOTLEY 

WHAT 13 A “REMAINDER”? and WHAT IT JUST IS 

LIGH’ AND LEADING from the B:o: World 

THE GENERAL READER: Snap-Shot Reviews 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 

EBOOKS OF THE MON H 

THE PERIODICA‘S THIS MONTH 

BOOKS WANIE) AND FOR SALE 
























SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., 
4, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 

















“THE COUNTY: GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 
(ESTABLISHED 1862) s 
A High-cless Sporting and Agricultural Journel. 


PUBLISHED KVERY SATURDAY. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


“Che County Gentleman & Land § later” 
Contains articles by Experts en— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 

MOTORING, HORSE AND DOG BRiEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 

ING, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 

sHows, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
















AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 

Twelve Months .. £1 8 0 (Ordinary Issue.) 
Six Months .. .. 014 0 
Three Months ... 0 7 0 Twelve Months .. 41 170 

CANADA (Ordinary Issue). pee ae 876 
Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 pec daandapa v0 HS 
Six Months... .. O15 3 The above rates include all 
Three Months .. 0 7 9| Special Numbers. 






Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices : 
12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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PS 


The Walter Scott Publishing | 





REMARKABLE NEW BOOKS. 
LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) and FELLING-ON-TYNE. 


6s. od. Hypnotism (Dr. Atsert Mott). 6s. od. 
628 pp. 


6s. od. Modern Organic Chemistry 6s. od. 
(Professor C. A. KEANE, D.Sc.). 520 pp. with Diagrams. 


6s. od. Cricketer’s Birthday Book 6s. od. 
(T. B. TROWSDALE). 350 pp. with Action Photographs. 


6s. od. Swedish Fairy Tales (F. BERc). 6s. od. 


259 pp. _Lavishly Illustrated. 


6s. od. The Lord of the Dark Red Star 6s. od, 
(EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON). An Historical Novel. 


5s. od. The Evolution of Matter 5s. od. 
(LE BON). 439 pp. Illustrated. 


5s. od. The Psychology of Alcoholism 5s. od. 
(Rev. G. B. CUTTEN). 354 pp. Illustrated. 


5s. od. Foundations of Political Economy 5s. od. 
(W. B. ROBERTSON, M.A.). 249 pp. 


38s. 6d. The Story of Opera 38. 6d 
(MARKHAM LEE, M.A., Mus.Doc,). Vol. of “ The Music Story Series.” 
3s. 6d. Science and Hypothesis 38. 6d. 
(POINCARE). 244 pp. 
} 2s. 6d. The Book of the Peach 2s. 6d. 
(WARD, F.R.H.S.). 113 pp. Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. How to Fence (GRANDIERE). 2s. 6d. 
121 pp. With Action Photos. 

PRINTING, BOOKBINDING, STATIONERY.—The best, cheapest, and quickest work executed and jublished by the 
WALTER SCOLIT PUBLISHING CU., Ltd., London (Paternoster-square) and Felling-on-Tyne. Half-tone work a specialty. 
Please ask for prices. {[llustrated catalogue, magazines, sermons, essays, commercial, and fine art printinz. small or large. 


At all Booksellers’ or of the Publishers (Post Free), 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON (Paternoster Square, E.C.) and Felling-on-Tyne. 
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AN OUTDOOR’ BREVIARY. | sy ». 


JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, buckram gilt, 2s. €d. net. Now Ready. 


“A reverie of the English country by a cultured mind who has a sense for the countless 
intimate beauties of sound and sight in nature.”—The Times. 


SONNETS. sy LorD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 


“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 


hand-made paper, 2s. 6d. net. 
The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“ The Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the simtles 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
| of the sonnet-writer's art.” He 

The SPECTATOR says: i 

“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douzlas has ls 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving | 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure tn them, | 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally { 
deserve quotation.” ly 





The SCOTSMAN says: i 


“Mr. Crosland's note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their : 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ li 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” - ; 


The OBSERVER says: 
“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and | 


the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronige, it is safe to call them poetry. 
‘The Dead Pott’ is ‘sweet sirrow' indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 


exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” | 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 

“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by wav of criticism. There is no-man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 

; The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


| “ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit, They have quite 
| a Shakespercan talance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential comtpaciness and 
sufficiency, As an example one might quote almost any one of tle nineteen here.” 








LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 

THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


IN PREPARATION © 
POEMS. By LANDY ALFRED DOUGLAS.. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 

















THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 











Printed for the Proprictors, THE Witavoup Pause, L7D.,.68, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W C., by Lovm & MALOOMSOR, LTD. Dane Street, High Holborn, W.C.. 
‘and Published at 63, Lincoln's Ina Fields, Ww.c. ‘ 
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Wells and Matrimony 


DEMY 


WITH WHICH ARE INCORPORATED LITERATURE AND THE ENGLISH REVIEW 
Edited by LORD ALFRED BRUCE DOUGLAS 


No. 1990 JUNE 25, 1910 PRICE THREEPENCE 


Registered as a Newspaper. 
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A BOOK IN A THOUSAND! 


The Way Up 


A New Long Novel 
By M. P. WILLCOCKS 


“THE WINGLESS VICTORY,” ‘‘A MAN OF 
‘*WIDDICOMBE,”’ ETC. . 


1 is one that teaches three burning questions of the hour—capital and Jabour—the claims 


The novel 
G, of the individual against those of the State—the right of a woman to her own individuality. It is claimed by 
“" "thé Publisher,that the book should have a success even equal with that of ‘‘The Wingless Victory.” 


6s. NOW READY. THE WAY UP. By. M. P. WILLCOCKS. 6s. 


Robert Dodsley. J. L. Motley. . 


Robert Dodsley. J. L. Motley. 
ae a serge RELY yop Further Letters and Records. 
By R T . 2Zls net. 
ae By HIS DAUGHTER, end H. ST 
“‘ Not only a valuable contribution to 
the history of eighteenth. centary | JOHN MILDMAY 16s. net. 
letters, but an entertainment.”’—Avening 
Standard: - ‘ 





AUTHOR OF GENIUS,” 











Memories of Sixty Years. 
By OSCAR BROWNING 
Secoad Edition. 148 net. 


“A foreigner wishing to obtain an 

inner view of the social and intellectual 

a | life of England during the last fifty 
| years, could hardly do better than ac- 

: quaint himself with O.B.’s ‘ Memories.’ ” 


6s. NEW SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. _ 6s. 


ELIZABETH GODFREY, 


Just Out. THE CRADLE OF A POET . Oe ———— 
Author of “The Winding Road.” 


6th Ed. ACCORDING TO MARIA. .. . MRS_JOHN LANE ___. 
and Ed. HALF IN EARNEST... . ... 
jut out. THE ELM TREE ON THE MALL. 
and Ed. ADVENTURES OF AN A.D.C.. 


Simon the Jester 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE, 


Author of “ The Beloved Vagabond,” “ The Morate of Marcus Ordeyne," eto. 
“A delight/ul novel, an intensely j.ersenal piece of work by a writer who has become ons uf our lighter institutions,’ 


} JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON, W. 





“ A worthy companion to the earlier 
volumes,” —Daily. T legraph. 





MURIEL HINE. 
ANATOLE FRANCE. : 
SHELLAND _ BRADLEY. 
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aacanas NEW BOOKS 



















Messrs. CONSTABLE’S List. 


———————— 

Poems Written in Early Youth by George 
Meredith, including Poems, 1861. Poems omitted from 
the later editions of ‘‘Modern Love” and Scattered 
Poems. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


ye 
Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, Author of ‘The Golden 
Days of the Renaissance in Rome,” &c. Richly Illustrated. 
4to. 21s. net. 
“The author has produced a deeply interesting book, which will delight 
all lovers of art.’’— Daily Telegraph. 
‘‘Long may Professor Lanciani continue to write of Rome and the 
Campagna, to describe their beauties.”—Morning Post. 


ee ne ee Se 

The Life of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
By WALTER SICHEL, Author of “Emma Lady Hamil- 
Aas In two volumes. Fully Illustrated, Demy 8vo. 
31s. 6d. net. 


‘This is a great biography, and will remain the classical, authentic, un- 
surpassable life of Sheridan.”—Saturday Review. 


A German Pompadour. 


Being the Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von 
Griivenitz, Landofmeisterin of Wiirtemburg. By MARIE 








IN LOTUS LAND JAPAN 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. 





With 8 Illustrations in Colour and 96 in Monochrome from Photographs 
by the Aut -or, Crown 4to, 21s. net. 
This work describes the most famous sights, the most beautiful scenic districts, 


and the finest mountain peaks of Japan; the illustrations are from the author's 
photographs, in the production of which he is an acknowledged expert. 














Second Impression Now Ready. 




































Trans-Himalaya. Discoveries and Adventures in || | 
Tibet. By Dr. SVEN HEDIN. With 388 Illustrations from 
Photographs, Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the 
Author, and 10 Maps, 2 vols,, 8vo, 30s. net. 





New Library Edition. 


THE WORKS OF WALTER PATER. 
In 10 Monthly Vols., with Decorated Backs, 8vo, 78. 6d net each. 


1. THE RENAISSANCE, Studies in Art and Poetry. With 








Bales HAY. A New Edition. Demy 8vo 6s. 

re MARIUS THE EPICUREAN. In 2vol Yonae : go oe ee 
2&3. M 3 - In 2 vols. une, 
4. IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. [July. Hogarth’s London : | Pictures of ithe 
5. APPRECIATIONS. With an Essay on “Style.” [August. WHEATLEY, F..A. Fully Iilust are 4 _ of, et 
6. PLATO AND PLATONISM. A Series of Lectures. “A very storehouse of attractive Didcnidetion aoeretatne the selene 

[September. the eighteenth century, and also concernin, Hoga: th’s life and life work 
7. GREEK STUDIES. A Series of Fssays. [October. of which the author shows a very keen and Mincernioe appreciation.” ‘ 
8. MISCELLANEOUS STUDIES. A Series of Essays. Mr. WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK in the kvening Standard. 
[November. Why American Marriages Fail 

9. GASTON DE LATOUR. An unfinished me ies A. A. ROGERS. Crown 8vo. Decorated Title, 4s. 6d. net. 


10. ESSAYS FROM “THE GUARDIAN.” —[January. 
Dr. J. G. FRAZER. 


Totemism and Exogamy: a_ Treatise on 
Certain Early Forms of Superstition end Society. By 
J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt. D.. With Maps, 4 vols., 
8vo, 50s. net. 


VOL. Ill, CONCLUDING THE WORK. 


A History of English Prosody from the Twelfth 
Century to the Present Day. By Prof. GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY, M.A., LL.D., D. Litt. 3 vols., 8vo. Vol. III. 
From Blake to Mr. Swinburne. 15s. net. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—"' Professor Saintsbary is to be congratulated on 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Txe Birthday Honours List, as is the way with Birthday 
Honours Lists, exhibits some startling features. The 
newspapers inform us that “the King has been pleased 
to make the following appointments.on the occasion of 
the day set apart for the celebration of his late Majesty’s 
birthday.” We must confess that we should not rejoice 
to find his Gracious Majesty King George V. celebrating 
his own birthday by bestowing baronetcies upon Mr. 
Alfred Mond, M.P., and Mr. Harold Harmsworth, not to 
mention Mr. Carl Meyer and Mr. Adolf Tuck. Such 
“honours” savour of the old reign a little too obviously. 
Sir Alfred Mond, Bart., as he now is, is described in the 
Daily Mail as “ one of the proprietors of the Westminster 
Gazette and the English Review.” We have said enough 
about Hueffer’s English Review in these columns to render 
it quite obvious that the proprietor of such a journal has 
no business to be honouréd by his country and conse- 
quently should not be honoured by his King. Mr. Harold 
Harmsworth is described in the Daily Mail as “ largely 
interested in Liberal newspapers, including the Leeds 
Mercury and the Glasgow Daily Record,” and as a “ younger 
brother of Lord Northcliffe.” We should have thought 
that the fact that he is a brother of Lord Northcliffe and 
that he has succeeded in transforming the Leeds Mercury, 
which once ranked among the weightier organs of 
Liberalism, into a slipshod hapenny rag. would have 
barred him from honours of this description. As to Mr. 
Carl Meyer, it appears that he is “a generous supporter 
of the Shakespeare and National Memorial Theatre,” while 
Mr, Adolf Tuck’s services to his country would seem to 
rise out of the fact that his “ firm recently ‘published in 
facsimile the letter to the nation of the Queen-Mother, and 
also a message from King George.” Surely baronetcies are 
cheap to-day. 

















As a sort of sop to letters, we find Mr. A. T. Quiller 
Couch lifted to the sublime dignity of knighthood. ‘Our 
literary knights are an amusing trio—Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, the Rev. Sir Dr. Robertson Nicoll, and Sir A. T. 
Quiller Couch ! Time, no doubt, will unfold to our 
dazzling literary gaze Sir Eveleigh Nash, who published a 
two-guinea portrait of his late Majesty, and Sir Heinemann 
Pawling, who onge played for the “ authors” in a cricket 
mat¢h. And why has Mr. Asquith forgotten his fat little 
friend, Horatio Bottomley—Baron Bolmondeley of ‘the 
Basingstoke Canal and the West End Hotel? Then there 
is Jim Crow, who married into the Lincrusta Walton 
family, and who in his capacity of Herbert Vivian, 
and with the assistatice of Mr. Winston Churchill, fought 
such a valiant fight for the Liberals of Deptford. Surely 
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Bottomley and Churchill between them ought to have 
arranged something for poor little Jim, in spite of his 
weak knees. However, the time will come, and we must 
be patient. 


Mr. H. G. Wells appears to be annoyed. He has sent 


us the following letter :— 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 
Sm,—I suppose your reprinting of my recent controversy in 
the Daily Mail with the complete omission of the passages ‘n 


' which I smashed my antagonist (and by anticipation your re- 


, is fair criticism. 


>» 





, Was me.’ 


statement of his charges) falls within the limits permitted to 
editors in their own papers. And any abuse of “ Ann Veronica’”’ 
I feel bound, however, to make some objection 
to your treatment of my “Mr. Polly.” The little streak of 
something very like insanity with which you introduce sexual 
considerations to your readers was never quite so evident. 
Mr. Polly ends his days as man-of-all-work at a riverside inn 
kept by a fat old woman, with whom his relations are loquacious 
and amiable. Forgetful of your particular bias, I omitted to 
provide a chaperone for these two, but I do not suppose it has 
ever occurred to any reader of that book but yourself—and it 
certainly never Occurred to me as I wrote it—that it was possible 
these two elderly people could be supposed to be in an immoral 
relationship. In the course of all this increasingly frantic cam- 
paign against my writings I think there has been nothing quiteso 
unfair and foolish as this. Almost as just would it be to talk 
of the “immorality” of some poor old priest for “living with’”’ 
a woman housekeeper. A writer has little or no remedy against 
this sort of thing. Week after week you can keep it up, omitting 
his effective defence, misrepresenting his statements, repeating 
charges he has disposed of, inserting unwarrantable corruptions 
into his most innocent intentions. %o you can spoil his use in 
the world more or less completely. And, beyond a protest and 
the resentment of your readers, I do not see that he has any 
real defence.—Yours very sincerely, G. Wes. 


We are glad to know that even Mr. Wells himself has a 
bad opinion of “Ann Veronica.” We are also pleased io 
discover that Mr. Wells is beginning to be ashamed of his 
own creations. With regard to the amiable Mr. Polly, we 
have never said a word as to the morality or immorality 
of his relations with Mr. Wells’s fat old woman. What 
concerns us is the fact that Mr. Wells’s Mr, Polly deserted 
his wife without notice or warning, and went off to lead the 
life of a philosopher and a judge of sunsets with the said 
fat old woman. To liken the relationship of Mr. Polly and 
his fat lady as the relationship which might exist between 
“some poor old priest and his housekeeper” is idiotic on 
the face of it. “Poor old priests” are not in the habit 
either of running away from their wives or sitting out on 
lawns with their housekeepers, even if it be for the pur- 
pose of prattling about sunsets. | We append for the 
benefit of all whom it may concern the “’appy ending” of 
Mr. Wells’s book :— ' 

Mr. Polly sat beside the fat woman at one of the little green 
tables at the back of the Potwell Inn, and struggled with the 
mystery of life. It was one of those evenings serenely luminous, 
amply and atmospherically still, when the river bend was at its 

... Mr. Polly’s mind was filled with the persuasion that 
indeed all things whatsoever must needs be satisfying and com- 
plete. It was incredible that life had ever done more than 
seemed to jar, that there could be any shadow in life eave such 
velvet softnesses ag made the setting for that silent swan, or 
any murmur but the ripple of the water as it swirled round 
the chained and gently swaying punt. ' And the mind of Mr. 
Polly, exalted and made tendee by this atmosphere, sought 
gently, but sought, to draw together the varied memories that 
came drifting, half submerged, across the circle of his mind. 

: He spoke in words that seemed like a bent and broken etick 
thrust suddenly into water, destroying the mirror of the shapes 
they sought. “Jim’s not coming back again ever,’’ he said. 
“He got drowned five yéars ago.”” ‘(eas : 

“Where?” asked the fat woman, surprised. 

“Miles from here. In the Medway. Away in Kent.” 

“Lor!” said the fat woman. 

“It's right enough,” said Mr. Polly. 

“ How d'you know?” 

“T went to my home.” 

“Where?” * : ee ; 

“Don’t matter. I went and found out. He’d been in the 
water some days. He’d got my clothes, and they'd said it 
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“They?” 

“Tt deat matter. I’m not going back to them.” 

The fat woman regarded him silently for some time. Her 
expression of scrutiny gave way to a quiet satisfaction. Then 
her brown eyes went to the river. 

“Poor Jim,” she said. “’E ’adn’t much Tact—ever.” 

She added mildly, “I can’t ’ardly say I’m sorry.” 

“Nor me,’’ said Mr. Polly, and got a step nearer the thought 
in him. “But it don’t seem much good his having been alive, 
does it?” 

“°R wasn’t much good,’’ the fat woman admitted. “ Ever.” 

“T suppose that there were things that were good to him,’ 
Mr. Polly speculated. ‘They weren’t our things.” 

His hold slipped again. 
said weakly. ne ; 

He tried again. “One seems to start in life,” he said, “ex- 
pecting something. And it doesn’t happen. And it doesn’t 
matter. One starts with ideas that things are good and things 
are bad—and it hasn’t much relation to what is good and what 
is bad. I’ve always been the skeptaceous sort, and it’s always 
seemed rot to me to pretend men know good from evil. It’s just 
what I’ve never done. No Adam’s apple ever stuck in my throat, 
Ma’am. I don’t own to it.” 

He reflected. 

“T set fire to a house—once.” 

The fat woman started. i 

“T don’t feel sorry for it. I don’t believe it was a bad thing 
to do—any more than burning a toy, like I did once when I 
was a baby. I nearly killed myself with a razor. Who hasn’t? 
—anyhow gone as far as thinking of it? Most of my time I’ve 
been half dreaming. I married like a dream almost. I’ve 


“T often wonder about life,’”’ he 


never really planned my life, or set out to live. I happened ; 
things happened to me. It’s so with everyone. Jim couldn’t 
help himself. I shot at him, and tried to kill him. I dropped 
the gun and he got it. I wasn't a 


He very nearly had me. : 
second too soon—ducking. . . . . Awkward—that night 
was. . . . . Ma'am. . . . . ,But I don’t blame him— 
come to that. Only I don’t see what it’s allup to. . . . 

“Like children playing about in a nursery. Hurt themselves 
attime.. . . . . 

“There’s something that doesn’t mind us,” he resumed pre- 
sently. “It isn’t what we try to get that we get, it isn’t the 
good we think we do is good. What makes us happy isn’t our 
trying, what makes others happy isn’t our trying. There’s a 
sort of character people like, and stand up for, and a sort they 
won’t. You got to work it out, and take the consequences. 
Reet Miriam was always trying.” 

“Who was Miriam?” asked the fat woman. 

“No one you know. But she used to go about with her brows 
knit, trying not to do whatever she wanted to do—if ever she 
did want to do anything—”’ 

He lost himself. 

“You can’t help being fat,” said the fat woman, after a 
pause, trying to get up to his thoughts. 

“You can’t,” said Mr. Polly. 

“Tt helps, and it hinders.’ 

“Like my upside down way of talking.” 

“The magistrates wouldn’t '’ave kept on tHe licence to me if 
’adn’t been fat. . . .” 

“Then what have we done,”’ said Mr. Polly, “to get an even- 
ing like this? Lord! Look at it!” He sent his arm round 
the great curve of the sky. 

“Tf I was a nigger or an Italian I should come out here and 
sing. I whistle sometimes, but, bless you, it’s singing I’ve got 
in my mind. Sometimes I think FI live for sunsets.” 

“T don’t see that it does you any good always looking at sun- 
sets, like you do,” said the fat woman. 

“Nor me. But Ido. Sunsets and things I was made to 
like.” 


I 


” 


“They don’t help you,” said the fat woman thoughtfully. 

“Who cares?”’ said Mr. Polly. 

A deeper strain had come to the fat woman. 
some day,”’ she said. 

“Some things I can’t believe,” said Polly suddenly, “and one 
is your being a skeleton: . . .”’ He pointed his hand towards 
the neighbour's hedge. “‘ Look at 'em—against the yellow—and 
they’re just stingin’ nettles. Nasty weeds—if you count things 
‘by their uses. And no help in the life hereafter. But just look 
at the look of them!’’ 

“Tt isn’t only looks,” said the fat woman. a 

“Whenever there’s signs of a good sunset, and I’m not to 
‘Dbusy,” said Mr. Polly, “I'll come and sit out here.” 

The fat woman looked at him with eyes in which contentment 
struggled with some obscure reluctant protest, and at last 
turned them slowly to the black nettle pagodas against the 
golden a 

“I wish we could,’’ she said. 


“You got to die 
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“T will.” 

The fat woman’s voice sank nearly to the inaudible. 

“Not always,’’ she said. 

Mr. Polly was some time before he replied. “Come here 
always, when I’m a ghost,” he replied. 

“Spoil the place for others,” said the fat woman, abandoning 
her moral solicitudes for a more congenial point of view. 

“Not my sort of ghost wouldn’t,” said Mr. Polly, emerging 
from another long pause. “I’d be a sort of diaphalous feeling 
—just mellowish and warmish like... .”* 

They said no more, but sat in the warm twilight, until at 
last they could scarcely distinguish each other’s faces They . 
were not so much thinking, as lost in a smooth, still quiet of 
the mind. A bat flitted by. 

“Time we was going in, O’ Party,” said Mr. Polly, standing 
up. “Supper to get. It’s as you say, we can’t sit here for 
ever.”’ 


We should like to know where the similarity to the “ poor 
old priest and his housekeeper” comes in. To find Mr. 
Wells hiding behind the old cheap suggestion about the 
wickedness in the minds of his readers is really too 
pathetic. When a man paints an improper picture and 
assures us that he had no intention of painting an improper 
picture, and that its impropriety exists only in the mind 
of the beholder, we know what to make of him. If Mr. 
Wells wishes to know what is wrong with Mr. Polly we 
can tell him. Mr. Polly is simply one of those feeble 
scoundrels which persons of Mr. Wells’s cast of mind 
delight to honour and glorify. He is a man who, finding 
himself in a difficulty, shirks it in the meanest way; he 
seta fire to his shop and deserts his wife, and this because 
he was troubled. Now, Mr. Wells and the people who write 
with him admire this sort of invertebrate and degraded 
cowardice. The whole suggestion of the Polly book is that 
because Mr. Polly suddenly discovers that he has a soul 
above keeping a hosiery shop he is perfectly justified in 
throwing over every moral, social, and marital tie in order 
that he may go away and be happy. It is this same obses- 
sion about “soul” and the imperativeness of the soul’s 
dictates that renders the whole foul socialistic crew so 
keen on “voluntary” relationships between the sexes and 
easy, speedy, frequent, and cheap divorce. Any puling ass 
who has entered into the state of matrimony is to be at 
liberty at any moment to leave his wife and family to 
starve or go on the rates, provided always that the puling 
ass’s soul demands that he should change his wife or the 
locality in which he resides. 





The fact of the matter is that Mr. Wells has been preach- 
ing, wittingly or unwittingly, the most nefarious doctrines 
ever since he became an avowed Socialist. People have 
begun to find him out and to cold-shoulder him accord- 
ingly. The fathers of families are no longer disposed to 
admit Mr. Wells’s social novels into their households with- 
out question, and this hurts Mr. Wells very much both 
in the heart-strings and in the pocket. So that he would 
now whip round and assure us that when he writes novels 
which by implication, at any rate, advocate loose methods 
of life, it has never occurred to him that he was engaged 
in such advocacy and that nobody but wicked people would 
believe it of him. And he would like the world to observe 
that he is an entirely high-minded young gentleman, who 
writes perfectly harmless and blameless novels, and who is 
most anxious to remain in the world’s good graces. All 
that he has ever meant, bless you, is the State endowment 
of motherhood. When Mr. Wells is a few years older he 
will probably discover that even the much despised 
marriage laws are not the result of propaganda or legisla- 
tion or “reform” or the shouting of agitators, but are 
simply based on natural morality. Natural morality, we 
are pleased to think, is the greatest and ultimately the 
most powerful of human forces, and it is a force which 
neither Mr. Wells nor Mr. George Bernard Shaw nor any 
of their unhealthy followers and admirers can hope to 
combat. Nor do we believe that either Mr. Wells or Mr. 
Shaw really wishes to get rid of the broad principles of 
decent life. Mr. Wells lives with his lawfully wedded wife 
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at Church Row, Hampstead. Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
is most careful to live with his lawfully wedded wife some- 
where in the Adelphi. The marriage law suits Mr. Wells 
quite admirably, and it suits Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
down to the ground. Neither Mr. Wells nor Mr. Shaw 
has ventured to tell us that he would have the marriage 
law altered or modified because in his own particular 
case it has worked hard upon him. Wells is happy 
with his wife; Shaw is happy with his wife. The marriage 
law does not trouble them in the least; they like it, and 
they live snugly under its provisions and protections. 


Yet both these men either directly or by implication are 
continually informing the world at large that happiness 
lies in the direction of all sorts of disreputable ways of 
living which must virtually make marriage a dead letter. 
Why do they do.it? Does Mr. Wells care twopence that 
there is some poor devil in, say, Camden Town, whose wife 
is a termagant? Does Mr. Shaw care twopence when things 
come to such a pass with another poor devil in, say, 
Walworth, that he and his wife have to arrange a separa- 
tion? The troubles of humanity are nothing to Wells and 
nothing to Shaw. All they want is literary “ success” and 
the money that success brings. They are both Socialists ; 
yet they aré both wealthy men as literary men go. And 
both of them have discovered that there is a certain amount 
of cash in naughtiness, and neither of them has scrupled 
to rake it in. Wells and Shaw have their own consciences, 
and it is not for us to keep their consciences for them. 
But we have never hesitated to condemn such of their 
writings as appeared to us dangerous or undesirable. Mr. 
Wells accuses us of misrepresenting him; he accuses us of 
suppressing the arguments by which he “smashed” a 
person who wrote of him in the Daily Mail. We have not 
misrepresented Mr. Wells and we have not suppressed his 
arguments. In point of fact, on the original issue as 
to whether Mr. Wells is or is not a person who 
has advocated the abolition of the family, he has never 
produced any argument at all. He admits that he 
wishes to substitute for the family as it is understood 
by simpl»s people what he is pleased to call the “State 
family,” which admittedly cannot be a family. That 
is the real issue. It is characteristic of Mr. Wells and 
the Socialists generally that when you pin them on an issue 
they drop it and raise another one. Myr. Wells has said 
in print that anybody who accused him of being an advo- 
cate of the abolition of the family is a “liar.” It seems to 
us that any person who says that Mr. Wells is not an 
advoeate for the abolition of the family fails to speak the 
truth. In any case, Mr. Wells has proved to us that he 
is a great artist on the card, and very handy with a mental 
reservation. He has also proved by his letter to us that 
he does not know what it means to be steady under 
criticism, and that with all his professed anxiety for truth 
he has no scruple about throwing dust in the eyes of the 
lookers-on. To suggest that Mr. Polly and his fat ale- 
wife are to be likened by reasonable persons to a “ poor 
old priest and his housekeeper” is simply cunning 
impertinence. 


. For the rest we have no desire in the world to be unfair 
either to Mr. Wells or to anybody else. We leave people 
who have read “Ann Veronica” and “Mr. Polly,” and 
who will trouble to read the long extract we have given 
from “Mr. Polly,” to judge for themselves. We cannot 
possibly know what was in Mr. Wells’s mind while he 
wrote the book. But what he has got out of his mind is 

lain for all of us to see. And while we do not suggest 
that “Mr. Polly ” on the whole is an outrageously offensive 
or immoral book, or, for that matter, “Ann Veronica” 
is an outrageously offensive or immoral book, we do say 
that both of them exhibit a treatment of life, and a view 
of what is desirable and reasonable in human life, which 
is at once perverse and stupid and calculated to work 
great harm in the minds and lives of the unthoughtful 
and the unstable. No amount of explanation or accusa- 
tion on the part of Mr, Wells will get us away from this 
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position, and if he does not like what we have said about 
him he must do us the favour to lump it. 


We may be accused of dragging the name of Mr. G. B. 
Shaw into this criticism wantonly and unnecessarily, but, 
in point of fact, we look upon Mr. Shaw as the fountain 
and origin and only begetter of Mr. Wells’s heresies. We 
must remember that Mr. Wells originally came into the 
literary field as a worker in fiction who adopted as his 
special “line” the exploitation of the “ marvels of science ” 
and “progress.” Of course, he has written books out of 
his department—for example, “ Love and Mr. Lewisham.” 
But for years he managed to keep out of his fictional 
writing the direct anti-marriage and anti-family propa- 
ganda. It was not until Mr. Shaw came along with his 
propaganda in a play or so that Mr. Wells found it neces- 
sary to embark in these waters. In the main, when 
marriage and the family are toward, Wells thinks and 
says what Shaw has thought and said. And if there had 
been no “Getting Married” by George Bernard Shaw, it 
seems to us that there would have been no “ Ann Veronica” 
by H. G. Wells. And there might conceivably have been 
no “Mr. Polly.” So that Mr. Shaw has a great deal to 
answer for, and we find ourselves unable to dissociate him 
from Mr. Wells’s State motherhood and State family. 
Furthermore, Mr. Shaw was complaining the other day in 
the Times that the adverse criticism to which certain of 
his plays have been subjected has cost him “some thou- 
sands of pounds”; and although Mr. Wells does not in as 
many words raise the same complaint, we can well under- 
stand that it stirs in, his heart, and that he would say 
Amen to everything Mr. Shaw has said on this particular 
head. The Shaw-Wells view of literature evidently is 
that you may write dangerous and unwholesome stuff 
for the purpose of drawing attention to yourself 
and obtaining “some thousands of pounds,” and that 
adverse criticism is unjust and unfair merely because it 
prevents you from obtaining “ some thousands of pounds.” 
Tf Mr. Shaw and Mr. Wells are to have their way, criticism 
must cease altogether. Even the mildest objections to & 
play or a book might be proved to have involved the 
author in monetcry loss, though it were 80 _ small a 
loss as his share of the price of a single stall or his royalty 
on a single book. Clearly, if such loss is produeed to 
the public gain a right-minded author should not grumble. 
Messrs. Shaw and Wells must learn that if they embark 
on questionable businesses they must take the risk of those 
businesses and pay the penalty when it happens to be 
,imposed. Their special brand of doubtful matter has had 
its vogue, and they have taken their profit on it. Now 
that its day is over and the public will have no more of 
it, they must try a new “lay.” The whines of Shaw and 
the hysterics of Wells will help nobody. 








THE DREAM 
I. 


Out from the hemlock wood I came 

Into no country of the world ; 

My steed, a hoof of crescent flame 

Struck without sound on sward empearled 
With flowers, so still they seemed to be 
The flowers that bloomed beneath a sea. 


Up to a castle old and grey, 

With drawbridge chains half worn away 
By rust, the red moth of decay, 

I rode, and crossed a trembling bridge 





Into a courtyard that enclosed 
Nor echo, nor the sound of midge 
A’buzz, nor whine of hound that dozed. 


Amidst the brambles and the thorn, 
Upon the flags a gauntlet lay, 

Flung there upon some hunting morn, 
Gone now as is the winter’s day 

That saw to tune of hound and horn 
That chase stream over bank and brae. 
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II. 
Gazing from out a casement old, 
A lady drew mine eyes to her. 
Her hair was like ripe corn for gold; 


._ A little cloak of fox’s fur 


Covered her shoulders, whilst her eyes 
Were fixed upon the far-off skies 
Whose wizard blue no wing did stir. 
Then, reining in, to her I cried, 

“O lady at the casement wide, 

What messenger from where doth ride, 
Bearing thee ‘Luck!’ or ‘Woe betide!’? 
And is it Love, or is it War, 

Burning before thee like a star? 


“And who has kept thee lingering so, 
Whilst here the wizard winds do blow 
On fading flowers, on fading snow? 
Whilst here below thee in the keep 

The violets fair have bloomed and died?” 


Vanished the castle as she sighed, 
Leaving on air the whisper “ Sleep.” 


III. 


I reined beside a woodland dell 
Where fiercely, like a red flower, blew 
A battle, archers aiming well 
Sharpened their elbows as thev drew 
The bowstrings, and the vanquished fell, 
Mixing their hearts’ blood with the dew. 
Up rose the white swords one and all, 
And fell, and rose, red as the Rose; 
Columns to soundless trumpet-call 
Advanced, and fell ’neath soundless blows. 
I sat and watched. Betwixt us lay 
A great old hedge of English may, 
Robbed of its scent since that far day. 
I cried, “O men of arms, ye slay 
For what? And what crown shall ye keep 
Of those ye win?” 

“Sleep,” answered they, 
Vanishing at the dark word “Sleep.” 


IV. 


And then I found a little town. 

It sat within a valley’s lap, 

Its battlements at me did frown, 

Its houses each an iron cap 

Did seem to wear. 

An archer paced 

Before its gates with vizor closed, 
And right, and left, and right he faced, 
Whilst at the gates a wolf-hound dozed. 


I saw the merchants in the mart, 
Soundless, like’ figures in brocade; 

Jews with a lean hand to the heart, 

And goldsmiths whose black hammers made 
No sound upon the ruddy gold; 
Flax-headed children, women old; 

And here a man who clasped a maid. 


I cried, “Who art thou, Archer, then, 
Guarding these locked by silence in? 

Who placed thee here, and when, I pray?” 
Then came the answer from within 

The vizor, like an echo thin, 

“Bleep,” and the vision passed away. 


Vv. 


I reined where in an orchard old, 
Beneath the apples red and gold, 
Fair children chased the butterflies 
Betwixt the trees, beneath the skies. 
And, as I watched them at their play, 
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They, tiring, cast themselves and lay 
Where grew in shadow dim and deep 
The crimson poppies strewn by Sleep. 


Then, said I, Childhood, Life, and War, 
All of this wizard vassals are. 

Is there in time no dream, no star 

That he may touch not, neither mar? 


And then I saw a man and maid, 
Across the fields with spring flowers laid ; 
Grew amarinths where they had strayed, 
And said a voice: 
“Behold! these stray 
Taking through all the lands of May, 
Taking through life the fairest way, 
To find that unknown field where dwells 
Sleep ’midst the ghostly asphodels.” 





THE FAILURE OF PHILOSOPHY 


Yxs, the philosophers have failed, but how hopelessly will 
be understood only by those who know how well they have 
previously succeeded. As this seems to require some 
explanation, it may be added that it is only those who 
have once believed who know the bitterness of unbelief, 
those who have tried and seemed to succeed who know 
the real abysses of failure. Many an artist or poet whom 
the world has acknowledged and, in its own way, honoured 
knows himself nevertheless, like the broken-spirited 
Paracelsus, a failure. He compares his youth’s “ chief 
aims,” his brave first beginnings, and what once seemed 
possible with his achievement, and recognises how utterly 
he has failed to accomplish what once seemed so reasonably 
possible, or win what appeared almost within his grasp. 
The poet or philosopher, perhaps, set out with an idea of 
doing what no man had ever before accomplished or even 
dreamed of accomplishing, of discovering some truth or 
truths which should break new circles in the cycles of 
human experience ; and instead of this, after all his labour, 
he finds that he has merely added a few more volumes to 
the millions which rest on library and publishers’ shelves, 
from which, in fact, in their general character and content, 
they are indistinguishable. Yes, on looking back upon 
his work he knows and must admit that he has failed, and 
failed ignominiously. His books are but the records of 
his adventures and hopes, of how again and again he 
caught a glimpse of the mysterious gleam, and how it 
again vanished : — 
For one fair vision ever fled 
Down the waste waters day and night, 
And still we followed where she led, 
In hope to gain upon her flight. 
Her face was evermore unseen 
And fixt upon the far sea-line, 
And each man murmur’d “O my Queen, 
I follow till I make thee mine.” 
And now we lost her, now she gleam’d 
Like Fancy made of golden air 
But in spite of his repeated failures, he yet hopes, if the 
divine spark still burns, to leave a permanent record of 
the spirit of Truth and Beauty he has occasionally himself 
so unntistakably seen. This feverish ambition and hope 
to break entirely new ground in the fields of expression has 
been uttered more or less clearly by all truly inspired 
poets :— : 
Something I'll sing as yet as new unsung 
By any other human tongue. 
Or, if this may be supposed to be Bacchus-inspired : 
But, hold, my Muse, forbear thy towering flight, 
Nor bring the secrets of the Gods to light ; 
‘In vain would thy presumptuous verse 
The immortal rhetoric rehearse. 
Or for an even better example we may turn to our own 
Shelley’s “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty”: — 
Sudden thy shadow fell on me; 
I shrieked and clasped my handkr in ecstasy ; 
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I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 

To thee and thine. Have I not kept the vow? 

With beating heart and streaming eyes; even now, 

I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 

Each from his voiceless grave. They have in visioned hours 

Of studious zeal or love’s delight 

Outwatched with me the envious night. 

They know that never joy illumined my brow 

Unlinked with hope; that thou wouldst free 

This world from its dark slavery ; 

That thou, O awful Loveliness, 

Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot express. 

Such are the transports from which poets have outpoured 
their songs, and surely no man came nearer rehearsal of 
immortal rhetoric than Shelley in his happiest moments; 
but how he also failed we know from a score of his tear- 
distilled stanzas. Every new poem or thought, in fact, 
is, or should be, an attempt to say that which has never 
before been uttered, or to think and express what has 
never before been thought. It always appears to the poet- 
adventurer or truth-seeker that he may at any moment 
stumble upon some new and amazing discovery, or turn 
some “secret of the gods to light,” and with every new 
perception or “thought” he feels that he has in some 
measure succeeded, until for him its novelty has worn 
away. Like the treasure-seeker of some old tale, he never 
finds that unknown good which he always labours to find, 
but he turns to light many objects of rare and curious 
interest, and perhaps some articles of value for which he 
was not looking. He has more in kin with the medieval 
alchemist who spent his life in searching for the elixir of 
life or the philosopher’s stone than is generally suspected, 
and poetry and philosophy are merely the experiments 
which are made to extract or discover truth in the crucible 
of the passions, and their value is thus necessarily experi- 
mental. 

But we must agree that in spite of their achievement 
all these labourers have failed in the profession of Truth 
and Divine Philosophy. One by one have they addressed 
their steps to the Dark Tower, but none has returned to 
tell of the Demon who inhabits it. Some, we know, have 
done well, and very well, but looking back over the long 
record of their names and achievements, who among them 
has unfolded to us the vital and essential truth, the last 
secret? The elixir of happiness is not known yet, nor has 
any answer been given to the Sphinx-riddle of life and 
death. To which of the poets or counsellors shall we 
ourselves turn in the day of sickness 

when life seems bare 
And grinning in its vanity . . . 


and foul 
As a fair witch turned an old hag at night? 
What poet will make good our own personal loss, or, 
when life is like a “Fury slinging flame,” restore us to 
serenity and happiness again? The poet, far less than the 
physician, is able to exorcise pain. He will confess this 
willingly and assure us that his message is not to the sick 
and invalid, but to the young, the happy, and the strong. 
I have, he admits, no remedy even for my own griefs 
when these fall upon me: 
Of Heaven or Hell I have no power to sing ; 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing, 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years ; 
Nor for my words shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 

So much for the poets. But to the philosopher, surely, 
says one, we have a reasonable right to look for service 
and deliverance. There is very little difference between 
them, and the philosopher, when all is said, is in no better 
case than the poet, and may be in a worse. He, too, as 
a rule, is concerned not with the present, but with a 
distant future, and perhaps with what is always, and will 
remain, distant. His eyes are for ever fixed, like the 
poet’s, upon the “far sea-line,” and he has no answer for 
the present pressing ills. “ Philosophy,” says Walter 
Pater, “serves culture, not by the fancied gift of absolute 
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or transcendental knowledge, but by suggesting questions 
which help one to detect the passion and strangeness and 
dramatic contrasts of life.” Philosophy leads us to expect 
more in the sense of applicable knowledge and wisdom 
than poetry, but it is an hallucination. The philosopher's 
pleasure, too, lies only in pursuit and discovery, as with 
the poet, even although his philosophy takes the form of 
exhortations and moral maxims like those of Epictetus, 
Seneca, or Marcus Aurelius. They are simply the memo- 
randa of experience, and very often mere exercises in wit 
and examples of very sophistical reasoning. Scores of 
examples of this kind might be quoted, but as Hume has 
already cited a number of instances in his essay on “ The 
Sceptic,” it is not required for the present purpose. But 
it would be a not unentertaining venture to make a volume 
of shallow maxims selected from celebrated philosophers, 
the weakness in each being indicated. But apart from 
these, let us think carefully of the sayings of the very 
wisest of sages, of the myriad numbers of maxims, precepts, 
exhortations, apophthegms, counsels, “ discoveries,” which 
have been written since Confucius, and ask which of them 
all we can invariably remember with the certain hope of 
recovering contentment in moments of despondency and 
gloom. There were no doubt many which pleased us by 
their wit or by their truth on their first discovery, but 
who “can think of one which is very much to the purpose 
at the moment it is wanted”? One might as well, as 
Hume remarks, pretend to cure himself of love by viewing 
his mistress through the artificial medium of a micro- 
scope, as hope to excite or moderate any passion by the 
artificial arguments of a Seneca or Epictetus. But we 
have another witness of another temper in Matthew Arnold, 
who laments in some of the most dismal doggerel he ever 
penned— 
The thoughts that rain their steady glow 
Like stars on life’s cold sea, 
Which others know, or say they know, 
They never shone for me. 
Thoughts light like gleams my spirit’s sky, 
But they will not remain; 
They light me once, they hurry by, 
And never come again. 

A man would, in fact, be much more wisely employed 
in making his own maxims and consolations from his own 
wit and experience than in seeking through all the sages 
those which seem to suit his purpose. The wise are, in 
fact, those who have done so, and the wisest are wise only 
for themselves; they cannot be wise for others. It is 
not to be assumed, however, that the poet and philosopher 
are to be censured for this. If they have all failed it is 
because they were foredoomed to failure. All art, poetry, 
and philosophy is an attempt to find permanence amidst 
perishable things. It is like the making of sculptures out 
of snow. “If,” says Spinoza, “the soul is united with 
some other thing which is and remains unchangeable, it 
must also remain unchangeable and permanent.” And 
thus the artist, the poet, and the philosopher are for ever 
seeking an anchorage in something permanent, in Beauty 
or in Truth, and until this is accomplished nothing else 
seems worth their attention. It is, each knows, not his 
function to cure aches and sprains or to provide remedies 
for temporary and particular evils. He does what he best 
can, and leaves the present to the physician, the philan- 
thropist, and the politician. 





POETS’ SONGS AND MUSIC 


Poxrry can be divided broadly into two classes: poetry 
which seems to embody and is near to the source of music, 
and that in which the music seems more intellectual and 
verbal, or dependent upon the mere artifices of rhythm and 
sound. In other words, poetry has temperature, and is 
warmer or colder, as the case may be, according to its 
distance from the source of music. Acomparison of English 
lyrical poetry with that of Germany, especially in the 
poets’ songs, will suggest this difference, or, to keep our 
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comparison at home, between Burns and Swinburne or 
Browning and Shelley, in each of whom, passing from 
one to the other, one instantly experiences a change of 
temperature. This difference is by no means to be con- 
fused with another one which is almost as distinct—in that 
of the lyrical or singing function of the poet—because no 
poet is more supremely lyrical or sings more passionately 
than Shelley or, at times, Swimburne and Tennyson, and 
yet by comparison with Burns or even Browning in his 
best lyrics and songs these poets will seem to the imagina- 
tion cold. This difference is not, however, confined to 
the lyric or song, because one experiences a similar differ- 
ence of tone or temperature in turning from the blank verse 
‘of Tennyson or any modern poet, except, perhaps, Browning, 
to that of Milton, in which we seem to hear music cor- 
poreally, but with a closed door between ourselves and the 
sound, just as we may hear the music within a cathedral 
through its walls. And if we begin to inquire into the 
poets’ habits of composition, we find that it is just this 
matter of the influence of music upon the mind of the poet 
which accounts for this difference, and confirms the sus- 
picion that it arises from this relation to actual music, and 
depends upon the distance of the poet from the source of 
music. Thus, Milton and Browning, we learn, each found 
that organ music harmonised and sublimated his emotions. 
Burns, whose songs are the most considerable and perma- 
nent proportion of his work, composed with an existing 
tune running in his head, but Shelley, Swinburne, and 
Rossetti were either indifferent to, or disliked, music. 
Upon the Continent, in Germany, France, and Italy, music 
and poetry have always been more en rapport and inter- 
active than in this country, and the influence of the poets 
upon the composers and the composers upon the poets is 
equally apparent. In England we have, of course, never 
had any native music to compare with that of Germany 
and Italy, and this is evident in our poetry. The differ- 
ence is akin to that of landscape, which is the result of 
climate, and. that. of England esthetically has nearly 
always been colder than that of Germany, France, and 
Italy. This relation of music to poetry and lyric to song 
may, however, easily be exaggerated and misunderstood, 
end some critics have even argued an inferiority in English 
poets to those of the Continent, because so few of our own 
oa have, at least since the last days of Elizabethan 
ama, written songs which may be sung. The lack of 
musical environment and education in the majority of the 
English poets, who were consequently out of touch with 
music as a living language of esthetic or emotion, is no 
doubt partly responsible for this, but it is by no means a 
sure canon for the value of lyrical poetry, or Thomas 
Moore would rank among the chief English poets. It is, 
perhaps, true that the large body of English lyrical verse 
is too purely intellectual in its music and emotion, and 
lacking in musical “warmth,” but it does not follow that 
the song which will sing or lend itself to a musical accom- 
paniment is therefore the best lyric. This is, indeed, to 
confuse two entirely distinct and complete arts—poetry 
and music—which, although they may prenatally influence 
each other, nevertheless can never blend even in a song. 
For a song, if it is to be also a poem with a lyrical value 
of its own, must not depend upon music or the singer for 
its complete expression, or it will be that much less a 
poem, and will belong more correctly to the art of music 
than to poetry. For the purpose of singing, as it has not 
infrequently been remarked, almost any words which are 
suitably vowelled and accented and agreeable in sentiment 
will answer the purpose, and if they have any value as 
poetry it will be superfluous to the song and be lost in the 
act of singing. It is, indeed, quite impossible that a song 
can have a bipartite value or existence as music and 
poetry at the same moment, although when the words are 
not sung, but read to their own rhythmic and atmospheric 
music, they may make a poem. But in the very act of 
singing this value will be exchanged for another, and they 
are now not poetry, but an accompaniment to music. A 
poem cannot be sung, any more than can a painting. The 
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number of lyrics which have been harmonised without this 
sudden sense of loss is very small in this country, probably 
because they were not intended for singing, and many of 
them have been mutilated in the process mercilessly. 
Poetry cannot breathe the same atmosphere or live within 
any measurable distance of music after creation, 
because as poetry it contains its own music assimilated, 
and it cannot be again resolved or disintegrated into music 
without ceasing to be poetry, and most frequently even 
this is impossible. At the very first note of embodied 
music (not the mere idea or recollection of it, which is a 
different matter) the spirit of poetry takes instantaneous 
wing, and flies faster than light from the presence; it is 
affrighted, overwhelmed, annihilated. If this is doubted, 
let any reader try to read or recall the spirit-presence of 
some favourite poem with the sound of music surging upon 
his ears, and he will realise that the breath has gone out 
of the body, and that only the corpse of the poem remains. 
Complete stillness is, indeed, a necessary condition for 
the right understanding of a poem, and even an elocutionist 
will fail to convey its finer sense unless one is already 
familiar with its beauty. On the other hand, it is interest- 
ing to notice parenthetically music lends a grace, an 
atmosphere, and a charm to painting, blending with, rather 
than obliterating, its beauty, and thus creating an 
atmosphere of poetry. 

This comparison with music, it may be objected, how- 
ever, is not strictly legitimate, because one might say that 
it is equally impossible to appreciate two poems, songs, or 
any two msthetic ideas at an identical moment, and the 
true comparison should be only between a song as music 
and a song as a lyric, or between the words and music of 
the same song. But here again the same principle applies, 
because in the case of the perfect song, which appears to 
be both poetry and music, it is not the poem which is 
sung, but merely the words or syllables which go to make 
it. One cannot sing a poem, because it ceases to be a 
poem in the act of singing. Its finer and more ethereal 
essence has ‘been left behind. The soul of a song in ren- 
dering is music, and its soul as a lyrical poem is just as 
certainly dissipated by the sound as that of any other 
lyric of which we may be thinking at the moment the first. 
sound assails the sense. This is again suggested by the 
circumstance already noted, that in the majority of cases 
any other words suitably vowelled and sensed to make an 
easy accompaniment, but of no inhibitory value as poetry, 
may in most cases be substituted without making any very 
serious difference to the song, and thus a song or tune 
frequently outwears many patterns of words which have 
been fitted to it, and many songs still await a suitable 
verse-investiture. For in a song the words are never more 
than a mere accompaniment to the air or music, conveying, 
possibly, a similar sentiment or atmosphere by association 
and, perhaps, suggestion; but to mould words in this 
manner upon an already completed pattern of music is not 
the best manner of writing poetry, although Burns and 
some others have succeeded in it, but in his case and that 
of others who have succeeded it is not the music which 
makes the poetry. Burns and, perhaps, Béranger suc- 
ceeded in writing poetry rather in spite of this adventitious 
and artificial assistance than by its aid, and because the 
poet cunningly borrowed the existing tune to express in 
his own language some love or other passion of his own; 
and it was, indeed, Burns’ recipe for writing a song to 
fall in love and hum some agreeable air within his head 
until suitable corresponding words suggested themselves 
to him. But it is not by such a method of writing upon 
a pattern of sound that the greatest poetry is written, and 
probably all poetry so written, unless the assimilation of 
the poet’s passion with his music is complete, is spurious 
as poetry, and requires to be sung to its original tune to 
be understood perfectly; in which case, of course, it will 
cease to be poetry and become merely an accompaniment 
to the original air and ancillary to it. As a poem it must 
have a soul and a passion of its own, and at most suggest 
the music which assisted it into expression; and if it is 
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sung this lyrical soul will for the time being depart from 
it For this kind of composition poetry is, one may say, 
superfluous, and the songs of Thomas Moore, who was 
much less a poet, answer the purpose of singing quite as 
successfully as those of Burns. The words of his Irish 
melodies are each like a touch upon a harp-string, no 
sooner evoked than vanished, and are not themselves of 
any original value or significance. They share in the 
music’s apparent evanescence, and linger upon the ear no 
longer than the notes which they attend. These, like those 
of Burns, suggest the music which prompted them, but, 
unlike Burns’, they leave nothing else behind, because the 
poet in the first place brought nothing of his own to them. 

The reason why words written for music in this manner 
or upon patterns of sound already provided so seldom 
deserve to be styled poetry, even when written by a poet, 
is because the poetry is made ancillary to the music, 
instead of the music to the poetry. The music is not 
assimilated. The songs even of the best poets, when 
written for music, rarely equal the songs which he sings 
to himself as a natural expression of his own happiness— 


Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 
With music sweet as love which overflows her bower. 


One can, indeed, observe a very clear distinction between 
poets’ songs and singing and songs written for music, or 
to music, as the case may be, as, for example, between 
those of Tennyson or Browning, and those which are 
sprinkled through the Elizabethan drama. The former are, 
in fact, poets’ songs, and do not profess to do any other 
kind of singing. They contain their own sweetness and 
singing quality, which is lost if one tries to sing them to 
any other music than this of their own. The song is 
in a sense static. The first essential of a good lyric 
is, in fact, that it shall sing without singing. Its music, as 
well as its painting, is accomplished only by suggestion, 
and this is the art of poetry. To go one step further and 
try to accomplish what has been suggested, either by music 
or painting, is to be deceived by the illusion, and the poem 
is lost in the very attempt. Perhaps this is the perfection 
of the poet’s art. He can not only move our passions by 
his elegiac or other verse, but he can also paint and sing 
without ever forsaking poesy. He can sing just as he can 
speak without calling in a sister art, and accomplishes 
other arts within his own. Any other music is superfluous 
to the poet’s song unless it was written to or for music, 
in which case it will belong to a separate class and have a 
different and often inferior quality. Poetry written upon 
a pattern of sound is perhaps in some measure parasitical 
if it is in any serious degree dependent upon the music. 
Poetry contains its own music, but this music is very 
different from that of the musician. Poetry, as Mill has 
observed, is not heard, but overheard. Absolute music is 
positively antagonistic to the subtler, soundless music of 
poetry. The true poet does not depend upon music, except 
perhaps subliminally, at any single point, and as it has 
been observed, even does his own singing. Musical setting 
is, or should be, just as superfluous to his songs as it is 
to his non-lyrical verse, or that in which he uses his speak- 
ing, rather than his singing, voice. Heard melodies are 
sweet, but those unheard are sweeter, says Keats; but 
that is a matter of opinion, and the point here is only that 
they are disparate and cannot co-exist in a song. It is 
true that when the poet sings, his lyric sometimes seems 
hardly able to contain itself in verse and to ask for some 
more unlimited means of expression, as in music; but at 
the same time this is an illusion of sense, and if the trans- 
lation or transition is attempted, the soul of the lyric is- 
lost, and it must as music be judged by a different 
standard. It has exchanged a certain value for an uncer- 
tain value, and it may lose or gain in the change accord- 
ing to the genius of the composer, but it cannot remain 
a lyric in song. There is no point at which poetry may 
become music, or any bridge by which one may pass 
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between them. In music it exchanges its environment. 
It is doubtful whether any poem can be translated into 
original music or a song, or whether any song as music 
can be translated into a poem, because in music its value 
as poetry goes for nothing, and in poetry its value-as music 
goes for nothing, and the experiment having been made, it 
must now submit to new msthetic standards of value. 
There is no doubt the same difficulty in all translation 
which, in an absolute sense as art, is probably spurious 
and artificial, but it is even greater in the languages of 
wsthetic poetry, music, and painting, because in msthetics 
nothing that can be said perfectly in one art can be said 
as well in another, and no painting ever said the same 
thing as a poem, just as no two paintings or poems ever 
say precisely the same thing. The same relation and diffi- 
culty exists between poetry and music. Poetry cannot be 
painted, and it cannot be sung or set to music; one is just 
as impossible as the other. The words of a lyric may in 
certain cases be sung agreeably, and the music may seem 
to shadow something of the same longing or sentiment, 
and even to intensify it, but this does not constitute the 
singing of poetry, because its soul as poesy will have 
departed from it. 

Although it may seem difficult to distinguish between 
the beauty of the poem and the sentiment excited by music 
enthralling and overpowering all other feelings, the senti- 
ment will most frequently ‘be of an inferior quality, the 
finer and more ethereal beauty and quality of the poem 
being left behind or converted into terms of mere similar 
emotion or sentiment, with all its magic and strangeness 
of beauty, its mystic atmosphere of timeless being ; in fact, 
its unnameable excellence and restraint as a poem, and 
its value as static music, dissipated. There will appear to 
have been no change, and yet everything will have 
changed. Let us think to ourselves of some of the finest 
lyrics of Swinburne, Browning, Tennyson, Rossetti, Words- 
worth, Shelley, Byron, Keats, or Spenser, and then of 
some of the musical transcripts we may have heard, and 
see if this is not the case. There are no doubt some ex- 
ceptions in our experience in which the composer has sur- 
prised us by his success in the apparently impossible ; but, 
nevertheless, the very attempt is abortive, even before it 
has been begun, and the reason is just this, that to poetry 
it is superfluous. Enough is as good as a feast. To add 
music to perfect poetry is to give stock of more to that 
which already has too much. Music, like the parvenu in 
literature it often is, generally overdoes the business 
entirely. It fails because it is bound to fail, like the 
attempt to scent the violet or paint the lily. If the com- 
poser makes us doubt our first feeling in this matter, we 
turn and suspect our own taste. We are, indeed, hardly 
inclined to give music a trial, because we know beforehand 
that the thing cannot be done with the most perfect lyrics. 
Half the pleasure of a poem, however song-like or lyrical, 
exists only upon the terms that, although it seems to invite 
singing, it shall nevertheless not be sung. There is just 
as much painting or beauty of an inner sense appealing to 
the inward eye in poetry as there is of music, and it is this 
finer beauty of the unheard and unseen which is lost in 
the whirlpool of corporeal embodied emotion and sound. 
Whether music or poetry is the greater or finer art, and 
which may ultimately give the greater pleasure, is not the 
question. One is inclined, perhaps, to give the palm to 
music, all things considered, but not to music exclusively 
as song. At present it is only argued that they have a 
separate existence, and cannot be concentaneous, and that 
poetry is overwhelmed or drowned by the facile sweetness 
of music. This appears to be contradicted by the verse of 
those poets who could best write under the inspiration of 
music; but this has already been explained, and the ques- 
tion is not whether Milton composed his verse under the 
influence of music, but whether his verse can be set to 
music and sung without surrendering its music as verse, 
or, in other words, whether it can be completely resolved 
again into music. The same test may be applied to ell 
poets. One may say that this is never possible in the cese 
of a true poet. It is as impossible in the case of the 
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Romantics as it is in those of the Classical school of poets. 
The Romantic poets brought more music into poetry, but 
it cannot therefore be transmuted more easily into actual 
music. 

It may be remarked that attention has been given in these 
comments upon song in music only to those songs which 
have been written to tunes already familiar to the poet and 
as an accompaniment to them, whereas in by far the greater 
number of songs, as in Germany, the music was supplied 
to the poet’s words or lyrical songs, and that some of the 
most perfect songs, as those of Schubert and Goethe or 
Schumann and Heine, were so written. In the best of 
these, it has been justly observed, the blending of the 
poet’s song and the music is so perfect that, having once 
been heard in unison, they seem inseparable, and in most 
of the songs of Schubert it is possible for a subtle ear to 
distinguish the poet to whose words the music was written. 
But in the present article the song is being considered 
only as literature or lyricism, not as music; and it is music 
to which these German, and perhaps most French and 
Italian, songs belong. The principle still holds good that 
the song cannot be a lyric and a song at the same time. 
It has not been disputed that a song can be written upon 
the framework of a lyric or poet’s song, or a poem upon 
the wings of a song, but only that the two things cannot 
be the same thing at the same time; and a song of this 
kind will be one or the other, according to whether it be 
read or sung. In an instance of this sort the words are 
a casket which will contain either the poetry of the poet 
or the music of the composer, just as any other transparent 
vessel will hold several kinds of wine, but it cannot hold 
an equal quantity of any two at the same moment. Perhaps 
music which borrows from the poet or is written to the 
words of a poet’s lyrical song bears the same relation to 
Music pure and simple as the poem which is written for 
music bears to poetry, and there must be complete assimi- 
lation before it can have any original value as music. 
Burns and Béranger succeeded in writing poetry in this 
manner because they were poets, and Schubert and many 
other musical song-writers in Germany succeeded in writ- 
ing songs as music by the reverse process because their 
natural expression was music; but it is not in this manner 
that either the best music or the best poetry is, as a rule, 
written. Schubert merely does in music what Burns does 
in poetry, but with the difference that German music and 
German lyricism are more allied to each other in blood 
than music and poetry are, as a rule, in England; and the 
language, too, of course, is a differentiating fgctor. These 
apparent exceptions make no difference to the matter. 
Success in either case depends merely upon the degree of 
assimilation. Music, moreover, it should be remembered, 
being more fluid than poetry, more easily lends itself to 
the lyric than the lyric can adapt itself to or assimilate 
music, and hence it is that the poet may often be easily 
detected through the lighter, more transparent medium of 
song; but, none the less, this does not make of the song a 
poem, or of the poem a song. 

The precise relation, however, and the relative values 
of words and music in any given song is a very complex 
and psychological problem, and does not come within the 
compass of the present article. Here the question is not 
whether under such rare conditions as when a Schubert 
and a Goethe or a Schumann and a Heine co-operate, 
music and verse may not make an amalgam ; it is sufficient 
here to observe that the two arts of music and poetry are 
each distinct and complete, and that music is superfluous 
to poetry at its best, and that poetry is superfluous to 
music in spite of these apparent exceptions or coincidences. 
It cannot perhaps be said, as Lamartine said, that they are 
always and necessarily injured by being combined, but 
only that the combination is superfluous to either art 
separately, or, perhaps, as it has already been suggested, 
that they cannot be concurrent. They have been compared 
to two circles touching at a single point, but it is, perhaps, 
a truer illustration to say that they move in different orbits 
which intersect or partly coincide, but they obey different 
centres. For it is the vital principle of all true art that it 
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must be self-contained and complete within itself, that it 
expresses some vital thought or feeling in the only way 
possible. And this rule applies just as certainly to the 
songs of the German poets as to the English poets; it 
merely happens that the former, arising as they do from 
emotions nearer to the source of music as song, surrender 
themselves more easily to music, so that once joined it 
seems impossible to put them asunder. The song in its 
real and original sense is a department of music, and does 
not belong to literature at all. This is just as true of the 
German and other culture songs in which the composer 
poured his music into the poet’s mould as when the poet 
writes upon the pattern of a melody already in existence. 
There is no necessary or vital relation in either case. The 
pure song is a thing without words, and the words act 
merely as a peg upon which to hang the song and assist 
the singer in articulation and interpretation. They are, 
in fact, a kind of memorising device to assist in distribu- 
tion or circulation among the people (the art of musical 
notation is of comparatively recent development), because 
no person could be expected to sing an air tonic-sol-fa 
fashion. It is true that these words may seem to give an 
habitation and a name to certain musical and emotional 
states, but it is not essential that these words should have 
a separate value as poetry. Nor can it be supposed that 
words are necessary to the spirit of a song. If Words- 
worth, for example, had been able to distinguish the words 
of the song which he heard the solitary reaper sing, it 
would not, we may suppose, have heightened his imagina- 
tive pleasure in the lay; probably on the contrary, not 
distinguishing the words, he was able to interpret the true 
mystical meaning of the music more truly than if he had 
been familiar with them. Things which are themselves 
shadows are, perhaps, best expressed by shadows. And 
here in this poem we have an apt illustration of the true 
relation of song to lyric: the poem is suggested by and™ 
suggests music lingering around us, as the song itself did 
around the poet, but any musical setting which may be 
imagined to the solitary reaper would destroy it as a lyric. 
The words of a song in music are, indeed, in some degree 
a veil to its elemental musical meaning, and in the same 
manner music or singing is a veil, as Schumann said, to 
the words and lyrical sense of a song. Just as singing 
always obscures the ordinary intellectual or common house- 
hold meaning of the words of a song, it also obscures and 
destroys their beauty and meaning as a poem. The 
qualities most essential in the words of a song are quite 
different from those necessary to a poem; for in a song 
the words are merely the pipes along which the music 
sounds are sent, but their literary unity or intellectual 
sense is of secondary and negative importance. It is only 
required that they shall not alter or efface the music, and 
that they shall aid it as far as possible. Perhaps the same 
rule applies somewhat peculiarly when the music is written 
to the words of a song, and this, indeed, was the opinion of 
Weber. He remarks that any music which obscures or 
alters the sense of the poet’s song is a failure. One may 
say whimsically that in such cases the music is written 
backwards. The poet has merely suggested a subject and 
supplied a skeleton form to the composer, who then com- 
pletes or fills in this outline with his own emotion and 
music; and in how much this resembles that of the poet 
depends upon how near the poet himself was to the source 
of music and the subtlety of the assimilation and repro- 
duction. But its value now does not lie in poetry, but in 
music, and must be judged as music. The same rule 
applies to those songs in which, as in those of Brahms, 
the music seems sometimes to lead and sometimes to follow 
the voice, or as in those of Mendelssohn, written to words, 
the poet’s simple verse is obscured in a labyrinth of sweet 
sound. The words, whether themselves of any original 
lyrical-singing or poetical quality or not, will be merely 
ancillary to the music, even in those cases in which, as in 
those of Schubert, identification seems complete, and the 
poet’s words appear to be the final cause of the song. If 
an illustration has any value as evidence, the poet’s song 
is like a wheel whirling upon its own axle, but in music 
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it is like the same wheel thrown off its centre and revolving 
upon its rim along the ground. 

It is not, however, to be inferred from these reflections 
that music is to be therefore eschewed and avoided by the 
poet. On the contrary, poetry can only gain by being 
brought nearer to the source of music, and perhaps 
English verse suffers from the estrangement between the 
poet and the musician. It is only upon immediate com- 
parison or propinquity of any particular poem and musical 
composition that poetry “pales its ineffectual fire” and 
seems to be “put out.” The influence of music upon the 
poet is undoubtedly best when it is indirect. The music 
must, in fact, be unconsciously assimilated and reproduced 
as poetry, but not moulded to it or adapted to sing; its 
music must be its own, and the song sing itself. It will, 
in fact, be music no longer in the musician’s sense, and, 
indeed, after this transformation has been accomplished 
in the poet’s crucible, it can never again be music without 
ceasing to be poetry. The greatest poet is perhaps he 
who can reproduce music most completely assimilated to 
serve his own purposes, and without losing the quality of 
intellectual passion and painting. Poetry in which music 
has ‘been, or is, unconsciously assimilated in this manner 
most perfectly is always of a lighter and more ethereal 
mass than poetry which is leavened by it in a less degree ; 
it has a heat, a lilt, and an abandonment which one never 
finds in the most supremely lyrical poetry of purely intel- 
lectual poets. This kind of music does not appear to 
depend in the least upon metrical or verbal rhythms and 
effects, but is experienced, one may say, in the atmosphere, 
and is, as it has already been observed, a difference in 
harmonic temperature. It is nearer in source to music. 
Thus the influence of music upon Browning is not to he 
detected in his rhythms, but one seems to hear it behind 
them, difficult and obscure as his verses often are. Music 
and thought seem often to be struggling together for 
expression. All poetry might, perhaps, be weighed in 
these scales, and its mass and musical temperature regis- 
tered, if any device were possible other than the ear or 
taste. The poet is always nearer or farther from the 
source of music, and inasmuch as he approaches it all 
poetry which is more removed will seem cold and thin by 
comparison. Thus, even Swinburne will seem brassy after 
the orbic music of Milton or the symphonic orchestration 
of Browning or Whitman, although as metricists, of 
course, or masters of melody no comparison whatever is 
possible; and Whitman’s singing, although genuine in 
emotion and intention, is in quality often raucous. In 
Browning music is often not only the theme, but lies 
behind his rhythms, in spite of the retarding obscurity of 
the intellectual meanings of the words. It is the music 
of many voices or instruments blending. His songs are 
in general choruses, as in the Cavalier tunes, but how 
spontaneously even the least of his songs sings— 

Isend my heart up to thee, all my heart, 

In this my singing. 
He sings out of the abandonment of a robust and joyous 
heart, and although his voice has not the cloying and 
seductive sweetness of Tennyson, he is perhaps nearer the 
source of music. He has, in fact, the soul of music 
in him, and makes of his words pipes, and sings or plays 
through them. Even in “Evelyn Hope,” before he has 
ended he is writing in pure rhythm and yearning musical 
tone. 

I loved you, Evelyn, all the while ; 

My heart seemed full as it could hold; 
There was place and to spare for the frank young smile, 
And the red young mouth and the hair's young gold ; 
So, hush, I give you this leaf to keep. 
There is also all the abandonment, all the self-surrender, 
of music in the prayer of the woman: 
Be a god and hold me 
With a charm; 
Be a man and fold me 
With thine arm. 
Teach me, only teach, Love, 
As I ought. 
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I will speak thy speech, Love, 
Think thy thought. 
In some other poems of Browning it is as if one saw him 
at the organ, and as if he was merely touching the keys— 


Here you come with your old music, and here's all the good it 


rings, 

What they lived once thus at Venice, where the merchants were 
the Kings, 

Where St. Mark’s is, where the Doges used to wed the sea with 
rings. 

In “The Last Ride Together” the words seem sublimated 

into a steady current of rhythmic sonnd: 


And you, great sculptor, so you gave 

A score of years to art her slave ; 

And that’s your Venus—whence we turn 

To yonder girl that fords the burn. 

You acquiesce, and shall I repine? 
In the well-known song from “Paracelsus” the organ, 
however, gives place to the orchestra: 


Over the sea our galleys went, 
With cleaving prows in order brave 
To a speeding wind and a bounding wave, 
A gallant armament. 
There is a fullness of tone, however, in all Browning’s 
verse which suggests a volume of agreeable sounds just 
behind the sense, “overheard rather than heard,” and only 
shut out by a door which is sometimes closed and occasion- 
ally ajar. In his songs there is the very heart and passion 
of singing, clogged as the utterance often is. The songs 
contained within “In a Gondola” are perhaps the best 
examples. Browning, however, has been taken merely as 
a single illustration of this influence of music upon poetry ; 
but it would be.interesting to go through the whole of the 
greater and more characteristic English poets, applying this 
musical test, which is, however, not within the scope of 
the present article. Yet be it remembered that this music 
in poetry is never music itself, nor can it be argued that 
the poet who can assimilate and reproduce music most 
realistically is of necessity the greatest poet. It depends 
upon what else he brings to it. But it is fairly certain 
that most recent poetry or verse is lacking in music, and, 
like the harp on Tara’s walls, its soul of music is fled. 
It is too cold and intellectual, and lacking in simple 
emotion, and is born dead. What is most wanted is, indeed, 
not poetry written for music, but poetry which arises from 
the same source, and has something of the same warmth 
and spontaneity without ceasing to be poetry, and cer- 
tainly not requiring a musical setting. We want poetry 
which, in fact, 7s music, not poetry which may be adapted 
for music. One should hear music at once in the very 
first line or verse, just as we do when we are surprised in 
a vacant mood by the first enlivening sound of music; it 
should, indeed, catch our heart and ear in a similar way, 
and it is this new note of colour and music for which we 
are looking in the poet of the future. The poet has almost 
forgotten his function as singer, and has in consequence 
ceased to be a poet. It is not music, but the inspiration 
of music, which is missing. Poetry must, perhaps, be 
music or pure emotion before it can become poetry or 
poetic thought. If the poet has genuine emotion and 
sings we do not, it may be, expect much in the way of 
psychological thought. The thought of a true poem may 
be the slightest, and the simplest incidents and thoughts 
have made the best poems; but poems are not to be 
weighed in intellectual scales. The poet’s fancies come and 
go as lightly as thistledown, and it is only the poet who, 
because he already has the soul of music, seizes them as 


occasions and converts them into lyrics or songs. This 
the boy-poet of “ Pauline” himself tells us: 
And first I sane, as I in dream have seen, 
Music wait on a lyrist for some thought, 
Yet singing to herself until it came. 
But modern poets or writers of verse, on the 


other hand, try vainly to beat thought into music, 
‘instead of music into thought or verse, and this 
is the explanation of ‘its failure. It fails as music, 
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and therefore of necessity fails as poetry. It has no 
raison d’étre eugenically. It seems to have been forgotten 
that music and the lyrical function of the poet began 
together, and it is because they have b.en divorced that 
so much modern poetry is deficient in original heat or fire. 
Music is, indeed, the mother of poetry. This is not, as 
_ Maybe imagined, inconsistent with the general bearing 
of the argument of this paper, because poetry once born 
has an independent life of its own and carries its own 
music. The dependence is, indeed, only prenatal. In 
the Aischylean drama the poet is merely inspired and 
possessed by the music which accompanied the verse, 
which may accordingly be appreciated as poetry without 
its musical accompaniment, which seems to be assimilated 
in the verse. But one realises that its music and intensity 
are originally devised from music. To the Greeks, of 
course, the poet was, in the first place, the teacher of the 
chorus of the Dionysian festivals, and poetry was ancillary 
to music and dancing, but it was, nevertheless, none the 
less poetry, and not a mere feeble accompaniment to the 
music. Thus we are able to ‘read it without its 
original accompaniment and by its own musie. To 
the Greeks the poet was singer before he was 
maker, and this order is still the right one, but with the 
difference that he must sing to himself or in verse, and 
need not be accompanied by any other kind of music or 
singing. The poet must cast himself free of any pattern of 
music and make his own patterns from his own music or 
singing. He does not desire, as a rule, that his songs 
should have any kind of accompaniment in music, however 
successfully the maker of music may interpret him in 
terms of his own emotions. His song is a thing of itself, 
and that which is already perfect and complete cannot be 
perfected and completed. It can only be attempted at the 
risk of loss; it is a speculation in which there is nothing 
to gain and much to lose. It is only the musical composer 
who may possibly gain by adding words to music or 
borrowing from the poet. He cannot give anything in 
return, and second or third-rate poetry may suit his 
musical purpose better than the highest kind of poetry ; 
and, happily, perhaps, this is understood by the maker of 
song music, who, as a rule, leaves the best poems alone 
and borrows only third-rate lyrics, which better suit his 
purpose, or for any reason lend themselves more readily to 
such rendering. This is as near as possible a summary of 
the relation, which is certainly peculiar and complex. 
Hence it is that the French saying is in the main true: — 
“Verses are children of the lyre; they should be read, and 
not sung.” 





THE WET FLY FOR CHALK- 
STREAM TROUT 


We'll ‘tice them here, we'll ’tice them there, 
What though they loup but sparsely, 
Wi’ a cast o’ line “far aff an’ fine,” 
All in the mornin’ airly! 
—Thomas Doubleday. 


Tur trout of our south country chalk streams have always 
been extremely particular and extremely difficult to catch, 
They are hardly the fish that a beginner would select to 
practise upon. Aided by the charms of the water in the 
Itchen and the Test, and the abundance of natural food 
in these rivers, the trout attain to unusual proportions, 
and are very gutshy and “nice” in their feeding. The 
methods of dry-fly fishing were accordingly elaborated to 
meet their wants by Mr. H. 8. Hall and Mr. Marriot, and 
crystallised by Mr. Halford in his series of books on the 
dry fly. Thus arose at the end of the last century the 
School of Dry-fly Purists, who would as soon have offered 
their hats to a trout as a wet fly. With them the element 
of luck, usually so important a factor in the outing of a 
fisherman, was as far as possible eliminated. The angler 
must restrain his impatience and keep his powder dry until 
he can “spot” a rising fish. Even then he must not 
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attempt to cast over him until he has caught, identified, 
and matched the fly which is on the water at the time on 
which the trout may be supposed to be feeding. The 
exact imitation of this fly, tied on an eyed hook and 
attached to almost invisible gut, must then be floated 
exactly over the nose of the rising trout. Only when these 
sacred rites have all been duly performed is it correct to 
catch a chalk-stream trout, supposing he will take your 
artificial fly under the delusion that it is a natural one. 
But Mr. G. E. M. Skuwes has discovered that these chalk- 
stream trout at certain times feed greedily upon the 
nymphs before they have hatched out into duns, taking 
them under water before ever they reach the surface of 
the stream. Such trout are technically known as 
“Bulgers,” and have long been the despair of the dry- 
fly fisherman. They may, however, be tempted by imita- 
tions of the nymph when not a floating dun is to.be seen 
on the surface. He concludes, therefore, that there is a 
time for the wet fly as well as for the dry. The trout that 
hovers below the surface or bulges for nymphs may be 
attacked in much the same way as the rising fish; only 
the fly which is presented to him must be specially tied 
with very little hackle in order that it may sink at once 
instead of floating, and delude the fish by its resemblance 
to the nymph upon which he is feeding. 

In “Minor Tactics of the Chalk Stream” (A. and C. 
Black) Mr. Skues develops this new doctrine of the wet 
fly. He is evidently a little nervous, lest the Purists 
may consider it unorthodox, and is at considerable 
pains to explain that, as compared with the dry fly, 
his method is equally artistic, equally scientific, and 
equally efficacious when circumstances are favourable. 
Will it be welcomed as a new method, or repudiated 
as a heresy? Whilst he would scorn the duffer’s game 
of raking a stream with fancy flies, he contends that 
when trout are taking practically all their food 
beneath the surface it is perfectly legitimate to cast 
the wet fly up stream to a feeding fish in position; it 
is no less difficult than offering the same fish a floating 
fly, and it carries with it far better prospects of success. 
Doubtless whilet many will still continue to hold the wet 
fly as anathema, there will be many anglers in this coming 
season who will try a wet fly over bulging trout accord- 
ing to the method suggested by Mr. Skues ; and if it makes 
the difference between fishing and looking on, between a 
couple of brace and an empty basket, all but the inner 
circle of Dry-fly Purists will thank Mr. Skues for his 
suggestion, which seems so obvious now that he has dis- 
covered it; and I for one am determined, when I visit a 
chalk stream in future, to take with me a Greenwell’s 
Glory and a Jup’s Indispensable tied in such a way that 
they may sink directly they touch the water, in the hope 
that they may prove, as Mr. Skues has expressed it, 
“ medicine for bulgers.” P.M. W. 





E. A. POE: AN UNNOTICED 


PLAGIARISM 


Tue Edinburgh Review of January, this year, by its really 
appreciative style, naturally pleased his countrymen in its 
criticism of Poe. Less successful was the London sym- 
posium, which toasted his memory without tasting his 
quality, on the occasion of the centenary of Edgar’s birth, 
January 19, 1809. But neither the review nor the 
banqueters—nor, indeed, anyone up to date—has noticed 
what I found by accident: the source of “The Doomed 
City ” Gest), called “ The City in the Sea” when re-edited 
in 1845. And yet such source should be well known in 
both Great Britain and the United States, which are 
nothing if not Bible-reading. For the poem beginning 
“Lo! Death hath reared himself a throne” is an imitation 
of Isaiah, xiv., first part. Before pointing this out in 
detail, I may remark on the immense gain which the 1845. 
recension gave to the 1831 copy by re-arrangement, b: 

omission of the third stanza (“ A heaven that God . . .”> 
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“And Death to some more happy clime 


trated bitter scorn :— 
“ Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 
Shall do it reverence.” 


t to Isaiah, xiv., 9: “ Hell from beneath | 
cere ee ai | debts to Mr. Justice Darling. He has not only made a speech 


: on its behalf to-night, but he has taken a more active part 


it hath raised up from their thrones all the kings of the | in, “ata (regeneration: 


is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming; it stirreth 
up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones of the earth ; 


nations.” In the next verse but one (11) is the “ noise 
of the viols,” with the “ pomp,” answering to Poe’s “ the 
“ viol and the vine,” or “ the viol, the violet, and the vine,” 
in 1831 and 1845 respectively. 

The title “ Doomed City” (1831)) suits the poem better 
than “The City in the Sea” (1845), as both Isaiah and 
Poe tell us, in good set terms, that Babylon is meant, the 
former in verse 4 and the latter in 

“Up Babylon-like walls.” 
The American also refers to the hanging gardens of the 
Chaldean capital on the Euphrates :— 


cae that all seem pendulous in air.” 


Again, “The waves have now a redder glow” shows us 
nothing less than Isaiah’s “ golden city” (4). This whole 
passage of Isaiah—Israel’s “triumphant insultation over 
Babel,” as the A.V. calls it—is evidently the “ Quelle” of 
“The Doomed City.” And, given Poe’s love of mystifica- 
tion, the points seemingly opposed to this view count for 
but little. Thus, I may be reminded that Poe’s third line 
locates ‘the city 
“Far down within the dim west,” 


which does not suit Babylon. But this poem is a com- 
panion to “The Valley Nis” (1831), rechristened “The 
Valley of Unrest” (1845). This lies as far as the day 


“ Down within the golden east.” 
As Nis, then, is east, so “The Doomed City” is 
“Down within the dim west,” 


even as Homer's Hades, the Hesperides or Atlantis. One 
poem is of the right and one of the left hand. Poe’s 
Babylon is Hades, as well as the City on El Frat, which 
river is, in Eastern style, a sea in the 1845 version of the 
verses. But that Edgar Allan “ se crée ce monde surnaturel 
de ses propres suggestions,” as Dr. Emile Lauvriére says 
(p. 343), is not true; if anyone will read the major prophet 
here he can see that it is not true. The passage is a 
famous one (xiv., 4—23), and contains the celebrated 
“feller” and the oft-quoted English hexameter : — 

“ How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, son 

of the morning!” 


Thus admirers of Poe and of Elizabethan English should 
have observed this adaptation by the Virginian of the son 
of Amoz. But the French docteur és lettres and professeur 
agrégé puts down the “ Valley of Nis” and the “ Doomed 
City” to alcohol and opium! And quotes De Quincey’s 
“ Confessions,” instead of the seer of visions concerning 
Judah and Jerusalem; Baudelaire’s “Fleurs du Mal,” 
instead of him who is perhaps the finest of the old Hebrew 
prophets. 

In conclusion, I may perhaps illustrate this adaptation 
by Poe (of Isaiah) by another (of the same) by Longfellow. 
As no critic has hitherto noticed Poe’s indebtedness, 
so Poe was unaware apparently of his countryman’s use 
of the same seer. In his “ Poetic Principle” he says of 


Longfellow’s proem to “The Waif”: “the idea of the 


last quatrain is also very effective.” Now, this quatrain 
is: — 
“ And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away.” 
But “the idea” of the simile is Hezekiah’s :— Mine age 
is departed, and is removed from me as a shepherd’s tent ” 
(xxxviii., 12.) H. iH. J. 
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and by throwing overboard the last two lines ba arene 
is | 


jetson lets the poem close full on the diapason of concen- : 


| thankful is the sign of old age and decrepitude. 





MR. H. A. JONES AND THE 
DRAMA 


In responding to the toast of the Drama, D sii aire Mr. 
Justice Darling at the Corporation Library Committee Dinner 
on Monday last, June 20, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones delivered 
himself of the following remarks:—The drama owes varied 


Perceiving the comparative absence of 
high-class comedy on our English stage, he has constantly 
endeavoured to supply that deficiency by efforts of his own, 
in a place where he is not subject to criticism. We may respect- 
fully say of these efforts that they have met with a very con- 
siderable measuro of success; indeed, that they have not 
fallen short of that high standard which English judges usually 


| attain when they forsake the dry formalities of their own office 


and generously set an example to English writers of comedy. 
Further, the learned judge is a frequent playgoer. I saw him 
at the theatre a few weeks ago, following a stern indictment 
of the methods of English justice set forth. I thought I 


. detected some workings of conscience on his features, or per- 


haps some uneasy suspicion that the whole fabric of English 
procedure is founded on a sad lack of brotherly sympathy with 
the criminal. At least we may hope that the exposure of the 
senseless and futile horrors of solitary confinement made a due 
impression on the learned judge’s mind. With my renewed 
thanks to him, I' pass on to a brief glance over the general posi- 
tion and outlook of the English drama. It can, I think, be 
claimed that there are many bright and encouraging signs in 
the dramatic atmosphere. But it is a fatal error to dwell com- 
placently on our virtues and achievements, To rest and be 
I pass by our 
virtues and achievements, then, and I propose to-night to notice 
a rather disquieting symptom of the present dramatic movement. 
I say movement because movement implies life and activity. 
A noticeable feature in the English drama of recent years has 
been an assumption that the drama in the future must do some- 
thing that the drama has never done before; that it must be 
pre-eminently a direct, explicit, and merciless expounder and 
enforcer of ethical, social, political, and scientific doctrines and 
theories. The English drama stands in great danger of being 
placed in the offensive position of a moral teacher. 1 beg my 
comrades and colleagues to notice the wise admonition addressed 
to us by Mr. Walkley at the dinner of the General Theatrical 
Fund a few days ago. 

If the drama is to develop, it will have to develop along 
dramatic lines, shaping itself, like every other art, in con- 
formity with its peculiar medium of expression. It must 
obey the law of economy in art, not run to waste by aiming 
at effect which could just as easily be produced without the 
apparatus of a theatre and the aid of a company of actors. 
And a play must always in the future, as in the past, be 
something organic and whole, or it will not hold the 
spectator’s attention. 


| These are words which I think all of us who are writing plays 


will do well to lay to heart. This proclamation of the essen- 
tially doctrinal nature of the dramatist’s profession becomes 
all the more alarming when one tries to examine the exact 
nature and seope and tendency of the doctrines propounded. 
It has lately been claimed that the national drama should make 
for righteousness—a gencral and lofty sentiment which com- 
mands our ready and unstinted approval. If the English 
drama makes for anything after the expenses of the manage- 
ment and the author’s fees have been duly provided for, the 
surplus should unquestionably make for righteousness. But 
the further question arises :—What sort of righteousness should 
the drama make for? And here there seems to be a likelihood 
of some confusion. For instance, a recent correspondence has 
started a horrible fear in my mind that the sort of righteous- 
ness aimed at is an income tax of twenty shillings in the pound, 
T frankly own that isn’t the sort of righteousness which I am 
making for, either in my private capacity as a citizen, or by 
inculcation in my public capacity as a writer of plays. Another 
burning question which seems to be crying aloud for drastic 
treatment in drama is the present arrangement whereby the 
nominal head of the household amongst his other privileges has 
the hitherto unchallenged privilege of paying that income tax. 
And here I will make a great concession and give away one more 
cherished masculine right—I will allow my own wife, or any 
other man’s wife, to pay all income tax without descending to 
any mean, petty manebples as to the exact amount of our 
respective incomes. But I must grant that the struggle arisin; 
in the breast of the conscientious taxpayer on the question 
the benefit to the national exchequer, weighed against the dis- 
comfort of probable domestic disputes upon pecuniary matters, 
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offers a very tempting theme to a writer of the present type of 
pamphlet plays. ’ 

Once more, it has been suggested that the rules of Aristotle 
for making a play should be left out of account and thrown 
aside in our national drama. To the very able defence of 
Aristotle in this morning’s Times I need add nothing. But I 
will with great humility offer a copy of Mr. Butcher's most valu- 
able translation and commentary to any pIST WEN’ who is 
anxious to learn how to write a successful play. And with all 
the emphasis at my command, I do as a practical playwright 
affirm and reaffirm that Aristotle’s first leading rule remains 
to-day the leading rule whereby to fashion any play that can 
hope for permanent success. “The plot is the first thing,” says 
Aristotle. Not the chief thing, but the first thing. Character- 
drawing, literature, ideas, philosophy, righteousness itself, can 
only be effectively introduced into a play that has already been 

rovided with a definite articulate vertebrate scheme of action. 

urther, it has lately been said that our National Drama should 
be normal. And here I am whole-heartedly in accord with the 
dictum. I am tempted, but I will not be cruel enough, to 
inquire how far many of our recent masterpieces have been 
“normal”’ and addressed to the normal man. We all remember 
the famous dinner party in “Tristram Shandy,” when tho 
theory was started that the Duchess of Suffolk was no relation 
to her own son. Uncle Toby was about to whistle “ Lilli- 
bullero,’’ but Mr. Shandy clapped his hand over Uncle Toby's 
mouth and said :—‘ This is a very fine, new, original theory, 
let us hear what is to be said for it.” Occasionally on the 
production of some new, original play, compact of brand-new, 
original theories akin to the one I have mentioned, I fancy I 
have heard from the average normal man a few subdued strains 
of “Lillibullero.”” A day or two ago I received an anonymous 
communication which purported to be the authorised programme 
of a very new and very advanced school of English drama. T 
will read out the titles of the plays which it is proposed to 
offer to the English public as soon as the necessary theatre and 
the capital can be found :— 


“Where is Darwin Now?’’—a biological dissertation in 
twelve acts, by a Neo-evolutionist. 

“The Soul of My Cat”—an anti-vivisectionist dithyramb 
in one screech, two moans, and a curtain cat-call. 

“The Piston and the Flute’’—an essay in musical engi- 
neering, with some thoughts on Barrel-organs and Motor- 
horns, and full machinery and orchestral accompaniment. 

“ Aspasia and the Magistrate ”—a lesson in practical im- 

ropriety by one who has tried it. Scene: Vine Street 

‘olice Court. 

“Dumping Analysed '’—a potion for free-traders in four 
gulps of one scene each. 


The list goes on to include a statistical play in defence of crema- 
tion and other appetising items. I return to the admirable 
dictum that the English drama should be normal. If we take 
a swift view of art generally, of all schools and kinds of art, 
we shall, I think, be justified in saying that there is a constant 
tendency amongst young artists in every art to rebel against 
all its conventions, to rebel against the necessary and eternal 
conventions, as well as against the outworn and dying conven- 
tions. It is the same in poetry, in painting, in sculpture, and 
in the drama. And this perpetual rebellion leads very often 
to excesses, to perversities, to eccentricities, to exaggerations, 
to freaks of all sorts. The man who cannot do a sane strong 
thing will always do an eccentric thing, a perverse hing If 
he cannot be first in Rome, he will be first in Little Peddling- 
ton. So that it is a good sign when we come across a recog- 
nition and declaration that the English drama should be normal 
and addressed to the average normal man. 


I recently had a chance of speaking on the Drama to young 
Oxford—to those who may have so large a eay in the doings 
and directions of our future national drama. I found tho 
warm, easy, graceful hospitality that always awaits a visitor 
to Oxford. I found a cordial interest in the drama, but I 
found a great distrust of some modern methods and tendencies. 
And I tried to assure and reassure young Oxford that our coming 
national drama would be normal, sane, exhilarating, tending 
towards the centre, an instrument of pleasure and amusement, 
and not an instrument of affliction and confusion. But it is 
not only in Oxford that this mistrust and distrust of some 
modern dramatic methods and tendencies exist. That mistrust 
and distrust are shared—and, I think, justly shared—by a con- 
siderable body of English playgoers. And it is the great body 
.of English playgoers who will have the final say in this matter. 
Tt must have struck the leaders of some recent movements that 
their efforts have not met with any general recognition or 
acceptance from the average normal man. They recall a 
couplet of Hood : 
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But when the crier cried “Oh, yes!” 

The people cried “Oh, no!”* aa 
Leaders of all movements, imperial, political, financial, artistic, 
are divided into two classes. There are the leaders who lead 
their followers to victory, there are the leaders who lead their 
followers into a ditch. And if I rightly interpret the feeling of 
the average normal English playgoer at this moment, it is that 
he is being led into a ditch. A comparison may be instituted 
befwéen making laws and making plays. The learned judge 
will, I am sure, tell us that it is useless to make laws away 
from the habits, thoughts, customs, and morals of the at 
body of the public, useless to make them much ahead of them, 
useless to make laws aside or apart from them in any direction. 
The wise legislator adapts himself to the general opinion of his 
average normal countrymen. So does the wise playwright. A 
great movement is afoot for the recognition, organisation, and 
standardisation of the English Drama. That movement is asso- 
ciated with the Mansion House and with the City of London. 
I will not now do more than express my hope and belief that 
success and prosperity must attend that movement, whatever 
obstacles and delays it may meet with. I have said that the 
drama runs some danger of being placed in the offensive position 
of a moral teacher. For all tae any living drama will be, 
must be, a moral teacher. But it meat not usurp the birch of 
the schoolmaster, the chair of the professor, or the pulpit of 
the divine. The drama ig a teacher far more subtle, more 
insidious, more insinuating than any priest. But it must do 
its preaching and its teaching as if it were unaware of it. The 
movement I have spoken of is started in the honour and memory 
of Shakespeare. Shakespeare has set us an example how to deal 
with the problems and controversies, the storms and fevers of 
the passing hour. He carefully let them alone. England was 
going through a tremendous change in religious thought and 
practice and belief. He scarcely noticed it. He dealt in the 
things that concern and unite general humanity. The pro- 
moters of the National Memorial Theatre will do well to assure 
the great English play-going public that they need have no 
fear, that. the scheme to honour Shakespeare shall be mainly 
shaped in the spirit of the broad, profound, universal humanity, 
the broad, profound, universal morality, the broad, sunny, 
universal common-sense of Shakespeare. 





MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


Précis of communications made at the monthly general 
meeting of June 1. 

Dr. Annandale exhibited a collection of Indian earwigs, 
and referred to the recent publication of Dr. Burr’s volume 
on the Dermaptera in the “Fauna of British India and 
Ceylon.” 

Papers :—1. “Note sur les Sabres Hindous,” by M. P. 
Holstein. _ Communicated by the general secretary. 2. 
“A Paleolithic Implement of Manganese Ore.” By L. L. 
Fermor, D.8c., F.G.8. The paper gives a description of a 
Paleolithic implement which is unique in that it is made 
of manganese ore. 3. “An English-Turki Vocabulary.” 
By R. F. Azoo. Communicated by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. 
Phillott. 4. “Rivers of the Dacca District.” By F. D. 
Ascoli. The paper deals with the changes that have taken 
place in the courses of the rivers of the Dacca and Farid- 
pur Districts since the desertion of the Brahmaputra of 
its old channel north of Dacca. The author attributes the 
origin of these changes to the incursion of the Teesta into 
the Brahmaputra, in 1787, and shows that the principal 
changes now going on are not as Fergusson anticipated, in 
the Ganges at and above the conflex at Goalundo, but 
further to the south in the Rajnagur area. 5. “ Medicinal 
Lizards.” By D. Hooper. The dried lizard sold in the 
bazaars of Northern India is Scincus mitranus, Anderson, 
and not, as quoted by writers on Indian Materia Medica, 
Lacerta scincus, Linn. References are given to the uses 
of this lizard in medicine and to the use of other saurians 
in Europe and China. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Abstract of the Proceedings of June 4, Dr. 8. F. Harmer, 
M.A., F.R.8., Vice-President, in the chair. 
Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.L.8., F.Z.8., exhibited drawings to 
illustrate an apparently unrecorded instance of ant- 
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mimicry by the larve of a species of Mantis from Axim, 
on the Gold Coast. 

Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.L.8., F.Z.8., read a paper “On the 
Cutaneous Scent-glands of Ruminants,” based principally 
upon work done at the Prosectorium on animals that had 
died in the Gardens. The paper was illustrated by 
lantern-slides showing the macroscopic structure of the 
preorbital, pedal, and inguinal and other specialised glands 
of most of the genera of this group of Ungulates. The 
author pointed out that the structure of the feet, whether 
furnished with special glands or not, supplied valuable 
data for classifying the genera of Antelopes and Deer; 
and showed that with some modifications, such as the 
removal of Tetraceros from the Cephalophine to the 
Tragelophine, of Dorcotragus from the Antilopingw to the 
Neotragine, and of Pantholops, Saiga, and  pyceros from 
the Antiloping, the sub-families usually admitted were 
valid groups. In the case of the deer it was interesting to 
note that Rucervus, Panolia, Elaphurus, and Sika were 
closely allied to Cervus, Dama being a totally distinct type. 
Axis and Hyelaphus belonged to another group, while 
Rangifer, Alces, and Capreolus, as Sir Victor Brooke 
claimed, belonged to the section typified by Dorcelaphus, 
Mazama, and other American deer. 

Mr. R. Lydekker communicated a paper “On a Wapiti 
and a Muntjac,” in which he described two Wapiti antlers 
from Tibet as Cervus canadensis wardi; and a Muntjac 
from An-wei, China, as Cervulus bridgemant. The latter 
was characterised by its dark blackish-olive colour, the 
black ears of the female and the yellow ones of the male, 
coupled with the relatively wide diverge) xe of the antler- 
pedicles. Mr. R. Lydekker also presented a paper “On 
Three African Buffaloes.” Dr. A. Cabrera, C.M.Z.8., 
communicated a paper “On Two New Antelopes,” in which 
he described a new species of Damaliscus from British 
East Africa and a new chamois from North Spain. Mr. 
W. R. Ogilvie-Grant, F.Z.8., communicated a paper by 
Dr. E, A. Wilson, F.Z.8., Field Observer to the Grouse 
Disease Committee, entitled “Changes of Plumage in the 
Red Grouse (Lagopus scoticus) in Health and Disease.” 


PHYSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


Proceedings at the meeting held June 10, Professor H. L. 
Callendar, F.R.8., president, in the chair. 

A paper on “A Galvanometer for Alternate Current Cir- 
cuits,” by Dr. W. E. Sumpner and Mr. W. C. 8. Phillips, 
was read by Dr. Sumpner. Tests of effects due to change 
of current, such as induction phenomena, are often hard 
to carry out, because the ballistic galvanometer available 
is not sensitive enough. Alternate current tests are still 
less satisfactory owing to special difficulties. The vibra- 
tion galvanometer overcomes only a few of these difficulties. 
It must be adjusted to resonance for the best effects, and 
its indications vary with current frequency. The sensitive- 
ness of ballistic galvanometer tests can be greatly increased 
by the use of some form of mechanical commutator, by 
means of which a crude form of alternate current is pro- 
duced. A better method would be to generate the current 
in the usual way if a suitable instrument existed. The 
galvanometer here described is the result of an attempt to 
construct a measuring instrument by means of which 
inductances and capacities can be compared by bridge 
methods as accurately as it is possible to compare resist- 
ances. The instrument is like a moving coil galvanometer 
in almost every respect, except that its field is due to a 
specially constructed electromagnet excited by an alternat- 
ing voltage. This voltage V is applied to a winding of 
turns of the electromagnet, and the core flux N is such 
that 

V=rA+mN, 


where r is the resistance of the winding and A the current 
traversing it. The coil and electromagnet are so designed 
that for currents of the frequencies used the value of rA 
is negligible in comparison with V. The rate of change 
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of N will therefore be at each instant a measure of V, 
whatever the permeability or hysteresis of the core. The 
instrument has a laminated electromagnet formed of 
stampings of two kinds—a rectangular portion with tw> 
straight limbs forming the core of the electromagnet, and 
a specially shaped stamping between the poles. The 
moving coil of 50 turns swings in a narrow gap separating 
the stampings, in much the same way as in a permanent 
magnet instrument. On the limbs of the magnet aro 
windings of 200, 2,000, and 4,000 turns. The iron will 
not be too strongly magnetised if the winding used con- 
tains 20 turns per volt on 50 = circuits, but the instrument 
is so sensitive that such excitation will only be needed for 
exceptional tests. 

If a voltage V be shaped to one of the field coils of m 
turns, and if the same, or another, field winding of n 
turns be joined up, through a condenser of K microfarads, 
to the moving coil, the torque acting on this moving coi! 
will be a measure of 

Vv\z 
Ku(7,) 5 


t.e., the deflexion is proportional to the square of the 
voltage. By suitably choosing K, m and n, the voltmeter 
may be used over a large number of ranges. Thus with 
the instrument shown a deflexion of 200 mm. on a scale 
at 1 metre distance, can be obtained either for 200 volts or 
for 20 millivolts. The deflexion is independent of fre- 
quency and wave-form if the field-winding to which the 
voltage is applied has a resistance negligible in comparison 
with its impedance. Thus with m=4,000 and n=200 it 
was found that the value of V? required to give a certain 
deflexion was independent of frequency between 50 ~ and 
100 —, but at 25 — it was 64 per cent. less than at 50—. 
At any fixed frequency the deflexion will always measure 
KV?. The instrument may be used with great advantage 
to compare inductances and capacities by the ordinary 
bridge methods, the working conditions being (i.) the alter- 
nating voltage V applied to the field coil of the instrument 
must also cause the current in the bridge conductors, (ii.) 
the alternate current in the bridge must be made in phase 
with the voltage V by the use of suitable non-inductive 
resistances, (iii.) the moving coils must be placed directly 
across the bridge. ‘The balance can be adjusted with ease 
to 1 part in 10,000 when the voltages set up on the coils or 
condensers are of the order of 1 volt. When a balance of 
great precision is needed, the minute electromotive force 
e induced in the moving coil by the alternating field of the 
magnet, tends to cause a small deflexion disturbing the 
balance. When the moving coil circuit is non-inductive, 
the current due to ¢ will be in phase with ¢ and in quadra- 
ture with the flux, so that the corresponding deflexion will 
be negligible. But in all cases any effect due to ¢ can be 
accurately eliminated by working to a false zero. As 
illustrations of the behaviour of the instrument, the-results 
of tests are given on the measurement of the mutual induc- 
tion of coils, the comparison of capacities, and the measure- 
ment of Specific Inductive capacity. 

Mr. A. Campbell expressed his admiration of the gal- 
vanometer and in particular of the ingenious method of 
connecting it with a condenser when voltage is to be 
measured. He remarked that the instrument was very 
similar in construction and use to that used by earlier 
experimenters. Stroud and Oates (Phil. Mag. 1903) de- 
scribed such a galvanometer and showed how sensitive it 
was for testing condensers by Anderson’s method and for 
other purposes; and Terry (Phys. Review, 1905) used a 
similar one for accurate comparisons of condensers. Abra- 
ham (Comptes Rendus, Apr. 1906) described another in 
which the false zero was got rid of by a compensating 
arrangement. With regard to vibration galvanometers, 
there is no difficulty in keeping them in tune on any 
reasonably steady alternating circuit. In the bridge 
methods illustrated in the paper, a double adjustment is 
necessary when a vibration galvanometer is used, and in 
general an evaluation of effective resistance or leakage re- 
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sistance can be made simultaneously with the measure 
ment of inductance or capacity. He asked the authors if 
this double adjustment can be entirely dispensed with 
when the quadrature galvanometer is used. It would ho 
interesting, also, to know how the instrument would work 
with non-sinusoidal wave-forms in a case where the balance 
depended on the frequency. Mr. W. Duddell asked if the 
authors could supply more numerical data so that the 
instrument could be compared with other galvanometers of 
similar design. He pointed out that the tests were simpli- 
fied owing to a double adjustment being unnecessary. Mr. 
Irwin thought that with small modifications the instru- 
ment would be useful for tests other than those described 
in the paper. It might, for example, be used in determin- 
ing the resistance of electrolytes. He pointed out that 
errors might arise due to a small amount of magnetic 
material in the moving coil. 

Dr. Sumpner stated, in reply to Mr. Campbell and Mr. 
Duddell, that the object of the special shape of pole-piece 
was to increase the impedance of the exciting coil. Elec- 
tromagnet galvanometers were not new, but the special 
mode of controlling the magnetic flux by the applied 
voltage was novel. The behaviour of the instrument was 
a direct consequence of this device. The vibration gal- 
vanometer responded to a voltage irrespective of its phase, 
and hence in some tests troublesome double adjustments 
were needed. This was not the case with the new instru- 
ment in regard to any of the tests described in the paper. 
The current taken by the instrument could easily be calcu- 
lated from data given in the paper. In reply to Mr. Irwin, 
the author said that the small deflexion due to magnetic 
impurities in the moving coil could be eliminated in all 
balance tests by using a false zero method. In deflexional 
methods the effect could be rendered negligible by r2iuc- 
ing the voltage exciting the field, and using a moving coil 
current of correspondingly increased strength. Mr. 
Phillips stated that the present paper was preliminary to 
a more detailed account of the work which had been done 
with the instrument. In reply to Mr. Irwin, he stated 
that it was proposed to make use of the instrument to 
measure the Specific Inductive capacity of materials and 
the resistance of electrolytes. 

Mr. A. E. Garrett read a paper entitled “Positive Elec- 
trification due to Heating Aluminium Phosphate.” In 1904 
Dr. R. 8. Willows and the author communicated to 
this Society the results of some experiments on the halogen 
compounds of zinc, in which it was shown that those com- 
pounds when heated ionized the air around so that both 
positively and negatively electrified bodies gradually lost 
their charge. Work in this direction was continued, and 
the results obtained showed that a large number of inor- 
ganic compounds possess properties of a like nature to the 
above. In 1907 Sir J. J. Thomson found that chlorides, 
phosphates, and nitrates give off an excess of positive ions 
when heated, and he incidentally discovered that 
aluminium phosphate was most active in this direction. 
As many of the substances previously examined are known 
to be unstable (and hence the ionization produced may be 
the result of chemical change), while aluminium phosphate 
on the other hand is a most stable substance, it was thought 
that an investigation of the ion producing properties of 
that compound would be of interest. The apparatus was 
arranged so that the salt could be heated to the desired 
temperature (900°-1,300° C.) on a strip of platinum foil. 
The pressure could be reduced as required. For most of 
the experiments a sensitive galvanometer was used as 
recording instrument. With the usual distance between 
the electrodes (0.5 cm.) it was found that a difference of 
potential of 60 volts was sufficient to obtain a saturation 
current with the positive ions. The way in which the 
current varied with the time when the saturation voltage 
was applied was first investigated. For the first half-hour 
the current was somewhat irregular. This was found to be 
due to the water present in the salt. The current for the 
first hour or two appears to be largely influenced by the 
surrounding gas. Neglecting the preliminary effects due 
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to water, the decay of the current with the time can be 
represented by a curve having the general formula 


A(o Ait — 6 Age) +B] —e ~Ast ) 


‘The current finally obtained depends almost entirely upon 
the salt itself. After 5 or 6 hours heating, no further 
change takes place in the current obtained under fixed con- 
ditions of temperature and pressure. A temporary 
increase, however, can be brought about by moistening the 
salt, and also by passing a discharge from an induction- 
coil through the tube for about 4 min. When the salt is 
insulated and heated for some time, an extraordinarily 
large current passes when the field is first put on. This 
effect increases with the time up to about 10 minutes, after 
which any longer insulation causes no increase of the 
initial current. With the salt in the final steady state 
the conditions were suitable for experiments on tempera- 
ture and pressure effects. It was found that for every 
temperature tried there was a certain pressure at which 
the current obtained was a maximum, and the higher the 
temperature the lower was this pressure. The currents 
obtained with constant pressure and variable temperature 
indicate that the relationship between the rate of produc- 
tion of positive ions and the absolute temperature can be 


represented by the Richardson formula a6‘e— a By using 


a quadrant electrometer in place of the galvanometer, it 
was found at pressures of 0.01 mm. that some positive 
ions are ejected with a velocity of the order 10° cm. per 
sec.; and other experiments showed that the ions at very 
low pressures and acted upon by small electrostatic fields 
moved with great velocity, so it was thought that this sub- 
stance could be made use of as a means for rectifying alter- 
nate currents. It was found that it could be so used. 
The values of J/m obtained by Thomson’s cycloid method 
indicate that the smallest of the positive ions present pos- 
sess & mass comparable with that of the hydrogen atom. 
Many of the results obtained, in particular (a) those with 
varying pressures and constant temperatures, (6) those at 
atmospheric pressure in which after removal of all free 
ions by a field sufficient to produce a saturation current, 
. current of equal valueg for ions of both signs was found 
at an electrode placed behind that on which the saturation 
voltage acted, and (c) the loss of charge of a Faraday 
cylinder when screened from the action of free ions, indi- 
cate that one of the products due to heating aluminium 
phosphate is in the form of neutral pairs or doublets which 
afterwards split up into negative and positive ions. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL, W. 
To the Editor of THE AcapEmy. 

Srr,—In a letter which appeared in the Press on the 3rd inst., 
I appealed to the public for £20,000 in support of The Middlesex 
Hospital. For over a century and a half this great institution 
has done its splendid work of ministering to the suffering poor. 
The Bishop of London has written me a letter, in which he 
says that it would be a great blow to London if anything hap. 
pened to the old Middlesex. The keynote of its management is 
efficiency with economy. It stands in the very heart of the 
world’s richest metropolis, but its career of activity and useful- 
ness is seriously imperilled by diminishing income, and money 
must be speedily found to wipe off the existing debt. The sum 
of £20,000 is immediately required to save the hospital from a 
dangerous position. I rejoice to say that the response to my 
first letter of appeal has been both prompt and generous. The 
total already amounts to several thousand pounds, and I feel 
greatly encouraged in the task I have undertaken. But the 
present need is very real and urgent, and I am compelled to 
re-double my personal efforts. The task is not an impossible 
one, and I have set my heart on accomplishing it. I know I 
am not appealing in vain, and with the generous aid of the 
Press and the public, I confidently hope to succeed. Let rich 
and poor alike give whatever they can spare: I will gratefully 
acknowledge the smallest contribution sent to me. To attain 
the object in view is not only my anxious care and ardent 
desire, but it is a matter of strenuous endeavour in which I 
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call upon my fellow-citizens to help me. “He gives twice who 
gives quickly.’ Francis or Tzcx, 
Chairman. 
THE LAW COURTS AND THE JEWS. 


To the Editor of THE AcapEmy. 

Smr,—Some recent proceedings in the Law Courts have 
attracted more than usual attention to the administration of 
justice. When, however, decisions of an extraordinary character 

ave been delivered in the lower courts, presided over by magis- 
trates, county-court judges, or officials of somewhat equal stand- 
ing, we have consoled ourselves with the reflection that the 
High Courts of Justice might always be relied on to give 
decisions which would at least command the respect not only 
of the public generally, but of the actual litigants. It appears, 
however, that we are to be deprived of this belief and its 
attendant consolation. 

At a meeting of the Jewish Board of Guardians at which the 
result of the legal proceedings arising out of the will of Mr. 
Harris Norman was discussed, the Rev. J. F. Stern gave his 
opinion (according to the Jewish World of June 10) that “ undue 
pressure must have been brought to bear on the judge’’ who 
decided the case, whilst (according to the same journal) Colonel 
Lucas “ also thought that undue pressure was exercised in bring- 
ing about the decision in favour of the Federation of Syna- 
gogues.”” As Jews are believed to be exceptionally well informed 
and reliable people, is it to be supposed that these suggestions 
are not entirely groundless, but that decisions of High Court 
judges may sometimes be due not so much to fact or argument 
as to undue pressure? P. Varnats. 


[The Jews may be “ exceptionally well informed and reliable 
people’’; they also appear to be fairly impudent. English 
judges and English magistrates make mistakes at times, but 
as for “undue pressure ’’—tilly-fally, Mr. Varnals!—Ep.] 


“SHALL AND WILL.” 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMyY. 

Srr,—A gentleman signing himself “The Author of an 
Unknown Treatise on ‘Shall and Will’ ” states in a letter that 
appears in your issue of the 18th that a fortnight previously 
he had forwarded to us a copy of THE ACADEMY of May 28 for 
Dr. Molloy’s information. No such copy has reached us. May 
‘we, however, be allowed to inform the gentleman that Monsignor 
Molloy, whose work on “Shall and Will’’ is referred to, died 
in October, 1906. His treatise, long out of print, was first 
published thirteen years ago—namely, in 1897. 

Buacxiz ann Son, Lrp. 





THE CONSERVATIVE AND UNIONIST WOMEN’S 
FRANCHISE ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Srm,—As a mischievous body describing itself as the Conserva- 
tive and Unionist Women’s Franchise Association has, acting 
under the stimulus of having secured Lady Selborne as its 
president, recently re-started a missionary crusade, would you 
allow me to point out that this organisation is animated by no 
Conservative or Unionist aims whatever, and that a vastly more 
befitting title for it would be The Association for the Conver- 
sion of Unionists to Women Suffrage, under the patronage of 
the Ladies of the “Hotel Cecil.” This soi-disant Conservative 
and Unionist Women’s Franchise Association remains unrecog- 
nised at the headquarters of the Unionist party; many of its 
members have never been known to stir a finger in aid of a 
Unionist candidate, and its operations appear to be conducted 
on a basis of cordial understanding with that practically 
Socialistic formation, The Women’s Social and Political Union. 
Two of the most venerated among the high-priestesses of Suffra- 
aaa Mrs. Fawcett and Lady Frances Balfour, have already 

‘ormally seceded from the Unionist party, and it would con- 
duce greatly to the interests of Conservatism if Lady Selborne, 
Lady Betty Balfour, Lady Constance Lytton, and the entire 
army of their followers would follow these excellent examples, 
and thus remove an element of discord from a political organi- 
sation to whom unity is a vital necessity. 

T. DatrympLe Duncan. 


THE POT AND THE KETTLE. 
To the Editor of Tae AcapEmy. 
Sm,—Everyone has heard of the famous quarrel between the 
tt and the kettley and of the moral which it discovered. The 
le was, as a matter of fact, black; but, on the other hand, 
it was an unwise and foolish act on the part of the pot to 








Google 


assume the character of accuser. To-day we have a really fine 
parallel to the above squabble in the political situation—namely, 
in the accusation brought by the Commons, or perky T should 
say the present Government, against the Lords. ¢ appears, 
from the statements made by the former, that the latter main- 
tain, without any just grounds, constitutional rights of inter- 
ference with respect to measures of Parliament, particularly 
| with respect to measures which deal with finance. Nothing, 
indeed, could be more unconstitutional, and therefore tyranni- 
cal, on the part of the Lords, than this maintenance of their 
rights of interference with respect to financial Acts or Budgets. 
The incompetence of the Lords is as distinguishable from the 
competence of the Commons as the impurity of the kettle was 
from the immaculate condition of the pot. There is no ground 
' of choice between the two cases. The constitutional legitimacy 
| of the Commons, like the constitutional cleanliness of the a eA 
is a simple matter of empty verbosity. Moreover, the absurdity 
of the assumption of the Commons is as palpable and as unde- 
niable as the absurdity of the assumption of the pot. 

What, then, is the true worth of the moral? It proves, I 
think, the brute form of ideas, the mere sensuous force of 
reason. The pot called the kettle black, not because it possessed 
any powers of analysis, but because the appearance of the 
kettle happened to be black. Had the pot possessed any ana- 
lytic powers, it would have discovered its own blackness. Now 
this is exactly what may be said of the Commons. The House 
of Lords has been proclaimed to_be a tyrannical House, not 
because its accuser (the House of Commons) is possessed of any 
analytic powers of judgment, but rather because a succession of 
| Vetoes on unconstitutional measures have given to it the appear- 
ance of an autocratic House. So much for appearance—for 
your mere sensuous force of reasoning. For the real tyrant 
happens to be the House of Commons itself. If the latter 
possessed any powers of analysis, and therefore a just and con- 
stitutional form of procedure, it would not confuse a negative 
with a positive form of government. In other words, it would 
not lay claim to absolute powers, and, when a rational check 
is put upon those powers, unjustly accuse the rational element 
of government of tyranny. For tyranny is not contained in a 
rational, but an irrational form of procedure. In point of fact, 
the House of Commons lacks what the pot lacked—namely, tho 
power of self-reflection. The pot could not see its own blackness. 
Likewise, the House of Commons fails to recognise in the Lords 
its own basis of limit. As the pot did, it wants all its own way. 
Now, unlike the pot and kettle disturbance, there happens to 
be a sequel to the political dispute. For instance, although. 
the pot was convinced of the kettle’s blackness, we have not 
yet heard of any attempt being made by the pot to whitewash 
the kettle. Thus the pot might be said to have had some form 
of reason. This cannot be said of the House of Commons, or, 
should the historic House object to such a statement: as a 
whole, we will say that it cannot be said of the Government. 
Not content with proclaiming the tyranny of the House of 
Lords, it must needs attempt to reform it. And here it may 
be said that the word reform is rather an ugly word. Now, 
what more ludicrous picture could one possibly have than that 
of one tyrant making a constitutional confidant of another 
tyrant? Says the former to the latter, “You must leave all 
financial matters in my hands. It is not right that you should 
possess the power to veto my penattare, You are unreason- 
able in your desires to limit, whilst I, you see, am most reason- 
able in my desire for absolute control.” us, for the first 
time, we learn that the absolute control of finance is constitu- 
tional, or, in other words, that it possesses an economic basis. 
But the tyrant who has the real interests of the nation at 
heart (the House of Lords), and who, moreover, is the reason- 
able tyrant, inasmuch as he understands and admite that a 
limit must be made to national expenditure, cannot be tru: 
to uphold the force of such argument. He appears to lack 
moral courage, the result being that the tyrant instructor takes 
advantage of such moral weakness by setting a trap in the form 
of a Conference. 

Now, seeing that the latter is still in progress, we have yet 
to learn with what success Demos plays his game. Perhaps, 
after all, Reason, who is the justest and kindest tyrant of all 
tyrants, will rouse himself. He may recover somewhat from 
his moral weakness. In that case, Demos, who has made many 
historic bids for absolute power, may find himself once again 
checkmated, and checkmated this time, not for lack of the 
means for maintaining a rational supremacy, since he is warring 
against such means, but rather for lack of the meane for main- 
taining an irrational supremacy. Absolute power over finance 
carries with it absolute power over taxation, and this is what 
the very charter of our freedom destroyed. Let the English 
nation forget this at its peril. If, during the present Confer- 
ence, Reason is coerced into submitting to Demos’ fell demants, 
then England will indeed be given over to madness—such mad- 
ness as must cover what intellect she possesses with contempt. 
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Lastly, such a Conference, for the untarnished honour of the 


nation, ought never to have taken place. 
An Eneiisnman Wo Canes. 


THE COLOSSUS OF POETRY. (?)* 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. ; 

Sir,—For some years I have been as one crying in the wilder- 
ness in protest against our national neglect of the Colossus of 
Painting; a genius of unparalleled imagination, originality, 
and of Titanic power. A man who in a few giant strides 
attained his artistic maturity, and then astonished the world by 
those thunderous epics which stand alone for their dramatic 
energy. These marvellous works created a veritable furore, 
and sent the painter’s name ringing round the world ; but that 
breath of inspiration was soon exhausted ; he repeated himself ; 
turned his restless genius to London improvements; the neglect 
began in his lifetime, and has become complete since his death. 
It is needless to say I refer to the Dante of painting, John 
Martin. 

In the world of poetry there is, curiously enough, a somewhat 
similar case. Like Martin, he was a man of Olympian front, 
of amazing genius, and even greater precocity. Before seeing 
twenty summers he began his masterpiece, published it three 
years later; it created immense interest and astonishment, and 
reached its eleventh edition. In America it went through more 
than that, and “ was hailed with a perfect tornado of applause.”’ 
This bounteously inspired poet, whom I deliberately name the 
Colossus of Poetry, who treated the greatest of themes more 
grandly than Dante, Milton, or Goethe, is not mentioned in our 
so-called “ Dictionary of National Biography ’’; and although his 
son only recently died, and there are doubtless descendants 
living, none were present at the gathering of the surviving repre- 
sentatives of the families of our poets; and, so far as I saw, 
his name was not mentioned in connection with it! This gre t 

t whom we thus disgrace ourselves by ignoring is Philip 
ames Bailey, the author of “Festus.” This treatment of him 
shows the same dunderheadedness which enables the Germans, 
with some plausibility, to claim to have discovered Shakespeare ! 
Before I dare say what I wish to say of Bailey, I must present 
my credentials, make the personal equation, and enable the 
reader to judge my judgment. Iam not a critic of poetry, and 
know little of its technique; but I am an artist, and Vise a good 
ear. This is not enough to enable one to estimate Bailey. He 
treats the highest and most atupendous themes which can engage 
human thought; and those who have not thought for them- 
selves on these subjects are in no position to judge a poem like 
“Festus.” I have grappled with all those themes; and in my 
lectures, or published articles, such as “The Increasing Pur- 
pose,” “ The Newer Dispensation,” “ The Purpose of Existence,” 
“Pantheism and Personality,’”” “The Organisation of Man- 
kind,” and “The World's Task To-day,’’ I have covered much 
of the ground. And, with customary “ modesty,” I claim to 
have thrown some new light on these subjects, because the réle 
of Artist-Philosopher is an unusual one, and I believe the 
artistic standpoint to have high philosophic value. 

Thirty years ago, having vaguely heard of “ Festus,” I started 
to read it with the preconception that it was a second-hand treat- 
ment of Milton’s and Goethe's subjects. I was soon bored, and 
I threw it aside. Some years later I took it up again, saw more 
in it; but could not get through it. It was not until two years 
ago, when I had grown bigger, and was writing “ Pantheism and 
Personality,” that I came across a quotation from Bailey bear- 
ing on the subject, which seemed a veritable revelation. I at 
onée seized the book “Festus,” and it seized me; my eyes 
were opened, and I read right through with inexpressible 
enthusiasm and astonishment. It is said to be unreadable on 
account of its length; but I should have wished it longer had 
I not been so anxious to re-read it with fuller realisation of 
its stupendous thoughts and its inexhaustible wealth of poetic 
imagery. Treating the great subjects handled by Dante, Milton, 
and Gocthe, he rises to the most sublime heights ever touched by 
human thought, and he deals with all the eternal questions with 
a largeness, an elevation and purity, a boundless charity, a 
maturity of wisdom, and a splendour of artistry which glorifies 
and raises all to the Mount of Transfiguration! His inspiration 
comes not in driblets, but it flows with the fullness and the 
majestic rhythm of an ocean. 

Lest I be thought singular in my judgment, I must remind 
the sceptic that so exquisite a poet as Rossetti greatly admired 
“Festus’”?; Tennyson said he dared not say how much he 
admired it lest he be thought extravagant. He also said that, 
while he was like a robin twittering about the hedgerows, Bailey 
was like an eagle soaring round the mountain tops. “It con- 
tains poetry enough to set up fifty poets.” “A truly wonderful 
poem.” “A mine of golden poesy.” “The lavish prodigality 


* The note of interrogation is ous.—Ep. 
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with which the author (Bailey) pours out the finest poetical 
garniture from beginning to end of his work, seems to picture 
to us as though a whole cornucopia of wit, wisdom, and beauti- 
ful sentiment were emptied before our eyes at once. . . - - 
This book is in a modern library what the Garden of Eden was 
in the old world—a glory and perfection in the midst of com- 
parative sterility.” “Never have we read a poem or a drama 
which, by the pure vigour of imagination, so holds the mind 
enchained from the very first by a continual and unbroken 
charm. Dramatic interest and artistic arrangement are for- 
gotten while we are upborne upon this mighty heaving sea of 
imagination.” Such are some of the opinions expressed by 
eminent men of this stupendous Epic of the Soul and Eternity. 
T not only endorse all these opinions, I believe that from the 
standpoint of to-day it is possible to discern deeper depths and 
more glorious heights of meaning and significance than those 
writers saw. 

My object in writing is not only to protest against the neglect 
of this Colossus among poets; it is also to make an urgent 
appeal to those who can do so to gather up all the material 
possible for a future Biography, while there are still some living 
who must have known Bailey and his recently deceased son. 
It is a national disgrace that of the Supreme Poet, Shakespeare, 
we should know next to nothing; and if in this interviewing 
age we allow the author of “ Festus ”’ to remain without adequate 
biographical record, we shall be more deeply, because less excus. 
ably, dingeatel than in the case of Shakespeare. 

EB, Wake Coox. 
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Now enlarged by a Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all. A work of reference to age words in the 
English Language, with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Coneistin; 6,110 pa 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured Plates and over 3,000 Wood Engrarioge sie 

s. Invaluable for the Home, the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 33s.; half-bound, 42s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-bound, 1as. 


London : Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 129, North Street. 
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FALBNRY SOTHERAN & OO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 

NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 

BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


New and Revised Edition, 6d., post free. 


“Shall we ever Reach the Pole?” 


BY ‘F,RA.S.” 


MUDIE’S SELEOT LIGRARY, LTD., 
30-34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Onl: 48. Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
182, Kensington High Street, W. 
BOOKS FOR SALE. 
Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi, 5/6, pubd, 10/6 net, 


n| 
Branches 


a ene 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 


M. Plateau, the Belgian 


reach the Pole. 





Saturday Review: 
A UAPY, and her Mother, experienced 

-\ Church workers, desire work in country 
village, where Catholic privileges are obtain- 
able. Required, in exchange, two rooms, 
with attendance, etc., free of charge. Orders 
for artistic work, embroidery, lace. etc., also 
desired. Address: — Miss JOHNSON, The 
Limes, 10, Kennington Avenue, Bishopston, 
Bristol. 


some learning.” 
Irish Times: 


ally supposed to exist.’ 
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containing the 
Messrs. 
still 


can be 


Those interested inthe POLAR WARFABE should 
read this brochure, which furnishes, from the work of 
hysicist, and others, good 
scientific ground for believing that it is not possible to 


“This remarkable pamphlet.” 


Manchester Courler: ‘The ar, 


vanced with much ingenuity, and their 
question of the existence of the Poles is discussed with 


“He seeks to show that it Is not 
possible for any human being to reach either of the 
Poles, and that the conditions in the extreme North 
are sensationally different from those which are gener- 


LONDON: R. MORGAN, NORWOOD, 8.E. 


Copies of the ‘‘ Academy” 
articles about 
W. H. Smith & Son 
obtained, 
6d. each, or 3s. the set of six: 


Jerningham's Maxims of Marmaduke, 2/3, pubd. 6/-. 
Lady Bannerman, Carlyle’s First Love, Iilus., 5/9, pubd. 
10/6 net. Countess of Cardigan’s Recollections, Illus. 
5/-, pubd. 10/6 net. Lolice’s Gilded Beauties of Secon 
Empire, Ilus., 7/6, pubd. 16/- net. Louis Philippe and 
his Sister, portraits, 4/6, pubd. 1u/6 net Horace 
Walpole’s Last Journals, 2 vols., 13/-, pond. 25/- net. 
Butlin, F. M., Among the Danes, Illus. In Colour, 4/-, 

ubd, 7/6 net. H. Rider Haggard’s Gardener's Year, 

few, 66, pubd. 12/6 net. Canon Liddon's Lite and 
Letters, portraits, New, 6/6, pubd 15/- net, Dewars 
Book of the Dry Fly, Iilus., New. 7/3, pubd. 16/- net. 
Rowe’s South Devon, Illus. in Colour, New, 3/-, pubd, 
6/- net. Snell's North Devon, Illus. in Colour, New, 
3/-, pubd. 6/- net. Anthony Hope’s Intrusions of Pexgy, 

lew, 1/6, pubd. 6/-. A. & E, Castie’sStar Dreamer, 
New, 1/6, pubd.és. Stephen Crane’s Open Boat, New, 
4/9, pubd, 6s. Ellen Glasgow's Wheel of Life. New, 
-. Ellen Glasgow's Voice of the People, 
New. 1/9, pubd. 6)... Violet. Hunt’s White Rose of 
Weary Leal, New, 1/6, pube. 6/-. Allen Upward’s 
Secret History of To-day, New, 1/9, pubd. 6/-. 


OOKS.—ALL Our - OF - Serie 
ard RARE on subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Boolrfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature of 
exchanging any le Books for othess 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I icularty want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
i ami . Jane Austen’s Novels, 


ments are ad- 
bearing on the 











price 


35s. 
for 2s, 6d. 


| 
2 Paw BITING prom ey and 
accurately done, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Specimens and_ references. — Address Miss 
ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 








PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





ee a 
THE ; 


BOOK MONTHL 


June Number Now Ready—6d. 
CONTENTS : 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR: Illustrated with Portraits 
and 


UNWRITTEN BOOKS 
REJECTED ADDRESSES, or “DECLINED WITH THANKS” 
THE BEST BOOK MONTHS—AND WHY 

A STUDY IN MOTLEY . 
WHAT IS A “REMAINDER”? and WHAT IT JUST IS 
LIGHT AND LEADING from the Book World 
THE GENERAL READER: Snap-Shot Reviews 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY i‘: 
BOOKS OF THE MONiH 

THE PERIODICALS THIS MONTH 

BOOKS WANTED AND FOR SALE 




















net. 






SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, @ Co., _ 
4, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C. 


Google 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 


A High-cless Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 



















PRICE SIXPENOE 





Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


**Che County Gertleman & Cand & Water” 
Contains articles by Experts on— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 

MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BR.EDINC, FARMING AND CARD:N- 

INC, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 

SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
Twelve Months ... fr 8 0 (Ordinary Issue.) 


3ix Months ... e114 0 

Three Months o 7 0| Twelve Montis ... £1 170 
CANADA (Ordinary sue). | °* ara seins 

Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 Shree owas o 93 

Six Months ... .. O15 3 The above rates include all 

Three Months .. 07 9 Special Numbers. 





Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices: ‘ 
12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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iT he ‘Walter “Scott Publishing Co.’s 


REMARKABLE NEW BOOKS. 
LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) and FELLING-ON-TYNE. 


6s. od. Hypnotism (Dr. Atsert Mott). 6s. od. 
628 pp. 


6s. od. Modern Organic Chemistry . od. 
(Professor C. A. KEANE, D.Sc.). 520 pp. with Diagrams. 


6s. od. Cricketer’s Birthday Book . od. 
(T. B. TROWSDALE). 350 pp. with Action Photographs. 


6s od. Swedish Fairy Tales (F. BERG). . od. 
259 pp. __Lavishly Illustrated. 


6s. od. The Lord of the Dark Red Star . od 
(EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON). An Historical Novel. 


5s. od. The Evolution of Matter . od. 
(LE BON). 439 pp. Illustrated. 


5s. od. The Psychology of Alcoholism . od. 
(Rev. G. B. CUTTEN). 354 pp. Illustrated. 


5s. od. Foundations of Political Economy 
(W. B. ROBERTSON, M.A.). 249 pp. 


38. 6d. The Story of Spera 38. 
(MARKHAM LEE, M.A., Mus.Doc,). Vol. of “ The Music Story Series.” 


38. 6d. Science and Hypothesis 38. 
(POINCARE). 244 pp. 


2s. 6d. The Book of the Peach 
(WARD, F.R.H.S.). 113 pp. Illustrated. 


2s. 6d. How to Fence (GRANDIERE). 2s. 
121 pp. With Action Photos. 


PRINTING, BOOKBINDING, STATIONERY.—The best, ahveapeat, and quickest work executed and published by the 
WALTER scorrT PUBLISHING CO.,.Ltd., London (Paternoster: -square) and Felling-on-Tyne. Half-tone work a specialty. 
Please ask for prices. [llustrated catalogue, magazines, sermons, essays, commercial, and fine art printing. Small or large. 


At -all Booksellers’ or of the Publishers (Post Free) 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 


LONDON (Paternoster Square, E:C.) and ees -on-Tyne, 
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AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. | sy x. 


JOURDAIN. Fcap. 8vo, buckram gilt, 2s. 6d. net. Now Ready. 


“A reverie of the English country by a cultnred mind who has a sense for the countless 
intimate beauties of sound and sight in nature." --The Times. 


SON N ETS. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 
“The City of the Soul.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on 


hand-made paper, 2s, 6d. net. 


The First Edition of 500 copies is exhausted. Second Edition 
Now Ready. — 











. The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“The ‘Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most ave marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 


of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 
The SPECTATOR says: 


“ There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into meilifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 

“ Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings’ upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . He saysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ,; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it ts safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pomfous elegy.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 

“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 
by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so flaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


_. © The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfr{ Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase led rhythm, and, with these, the esséntial compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 
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LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


IN PREPARATION 
POEMS. By LANDY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 
63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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